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Art.  I*     Malte  par  un  Foyageur  Fraiifois,  12mo. 

Saggio  di  Agricoltura  per  le  hole  di  Malta  e  Gozo  del  Padrt 
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TF  singular  anomalies  never  fail  to  arrest  our  attention^  Malta^ 
-*-  which  presents  so  many  deviations  from  the  common  order 
of  things^  moral  and  physical,  is  surely  calculated  to  excite  cu- 
riosity and  interest.  In  a  political  point  of  view^  she  has  far 
stronger  claims  upon  our  notice.  Every  year,  we  might  almost 
say  every  month,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities, has  afforded  additional  proof  of  the  advantage,  or  rather  of 
the  necessity  of  this  island  tq  Great  Britain,  so  long  as  she  shall 
wish  to  maintain  her  station,  either  as  a  belligerent  or  a  coni«. 
mercial  power  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  we  trust  that  by  this  time 
the  tenenda  est  Melita,  is  become  as  favourite  a  political  maxim 
with  Englishmen  as  the  delenda  est  Carthago,  was  with  the  Ko- 
mans.  But  if  time  and  experience  have  convinced  us  of  the 
soundness  of  such  a  principle,  those  two  great  teachers,  in  shewing 
us  the  value  of  our  prize,  have  also  shewn  us  that  the  system  upon 
which  we  have  hitherto  acted  is  not  the  best  calculated  for  its  pre^ 
servation.  We  believe  we  speak  the  common  opinion,  in  con* 
siidering  our  policy  in  the  government  of  our  foreign  posses- 
sions as  defective;  but  whilst  a  modification  of  the  present 
system,  if  a  radical  change  cannot  be  effected,  is  become  neces- 
sary in  all,  it  is'  no  where  more  imperiously  called  for  than  in 
Malta.  Postponing  those  considerations,  which  are  general  to 
our  colonial  acquisitions,  we  shall  examine  such  points  as  are  pe- 
culiar to  that  island;  and  after  observing,  that  we  view  the  spirit 
of  cabal,  which  has  exhibited  itself  tt^ere,  ^  through  no  exaggerated 
medium,  and  that  we  bold  the  main  pretensions  of  the  malcon- 
tents to  be  not  less  unreasonable  than  t)heir  power  is  insufficient  to 
enforce  them,  we  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  causes  of  this  spirit  of 
disaffection,  however  remote  or  indirect,  clearly  call  for  inquiry. 
'vol.  IX.  ^o.  xvii.  A  We 
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We  tre  much  mistaken  if  there  be  not  more  of  miachief  tliari  i«  yet 
visible,,  and  if  the  clamour  of  ibe  few  do  not  derive  confidence 
from  a  general  spirit  of  restlessness ;  which,  if  not  soothed  or  re- 
pressed,  may,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  ferment  into  faction 
more  deep  and  dangerous  than  the  present.     Some  general  prin-' 
ciples  of  government  may  be  laid  down,  but  very  few  indeed  that 
are  abstractedly  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  which  do  not  reouire 
to  be  modified  accorduig  to  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  intended.    To  an  inquiry  therefore  mto  what  has 
led  to  the  appearance  of  discontent,  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  to 
a  consideration  of  (be  remedies  which  may  be  most  capable  of 
arresting  its  growth;  in  short,  to  any  discussion  of  the  present 
political  state  of  Malta,  we  must  bringasufiicient  acquaintance  with 
its  former  circumstances,  and  above  all  a  knowledge  of  the  genius 
and  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  If  therefore  in  the  genei*al  view  which 
we  shall  take  of  the  island  and  things  relating  to  it,  we  should  enter 
somewhat  into  detail  on  this  head,  or  dwell  on  traits  which  to 
some  m&y  appear  trifling  or  perhaps  ridiculous,  we  shall  answer, 
that  not  only  such  an  assemblage  of  features  is  absolutely  uece^ 
sary  towards  forming  a  fair  picture  of  national  character,  either  in 
a  philosophical  or  [yblitical  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  diat, 
in  the  latter  point  of  view,  such  peculiarities  are  even  sometimes 
individually  of  much  more  importance  than  the  world  naight  at  first 
Sight  be  disposed  to  admit. 

Few,  unfortunately  very  few  and  insufficient,  are  the  sources 
from  which  we  can  hope  to  derive  the  information  on  the  various 
heads  under  which  Malta  and  its  sister  islands  merit  investigation ; 
and  we  have  selected  the  books  before  us,  rather  as  a  specimen  of 
the  class  of  works  to  which  we  would  recur,  than  because  tliey 
have  fulfilled  our  expectations.     The  first,  however,  which  is  a 
succinct  compilation  from  older  authors,  though  superficial,  con* 
tains  some  account  of  old  Malta,  and  as  full  a  description  of 
its  antiquities  as  will  satisfy  any  but  the  professed  antiquary. 
The  second  is  passable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  though  the  author's 
place  of  superintendant  of  the  Botanic  garden  in  La  Valletta  is, 
necessarily,  as  nearly  a  sinecure  as  that  of  riding-master  to  the 
doge  of  Venice ;  he  shews  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  cul- 
tivation, such  as  it  is,  and  in  proposing   pUns  for  its  improve- 
ment, has  interspersed  his  essay  with  some  notices  respecting 
the  fatbits  and  character  of  the  peasantry.     The  third,  though 
its  professions  are  not  very,  large,  amongst  other  things,  (though 
the   author  seems  to  have    forgotten  his   engagement,)  under- 
takes to  treat  of  manners.  ,  He  has  however  failed  not  nrure  egre- 
giously^n  this  than  all  other  parts  of  his  work;  some  of  which, 
we  will  not  say  his  supposed  education,    but  mere  common 
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sense  and  common  observdtioii  ^ould  have  been  competent  to 
execute  with  success.  Those  who  have  passed  a  winter  in  Malta, 
may  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his  notices  on  climate^  by  his  remark 
on  the  rarity  of  rain  during  that  season :  those  who  have  never  tra- 
velled but  on  maps,  will  duly  estimate  his  geographical  informa- 
tion by  his  assertion,  that  Lisbon  and  Naples  are  the  two  most 
southerly  parts  of  Europe;  and  an  idea  of  tlie  profundity  and 
truth  of  his  medical  observations  may  be  formed  from  bis  dictum, 
that  society  is  of  benefit  to  the  invalid  ft-oni  its  promotion  of  the 
cutaneous  perspiration k  For  the  stile^  or  rather  idiom,,  it  would 
shock  ^  brass- visaged  barbarism'  himself.    But  enough  of  the  doctor ! 

We  pass  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Eton,  formerly  superintepdant- 
general  of  the  quarantine  department  in  Malta;  and  if  we  could 
draw  an  omen  from  the  title  of  the  book,  or'  the  name  and 
station  of  the  author,  this  would  be  a  happy  ascent  in  the  scale  of 
publications,  which  we  have  chosen  as  subjects  of  review :  but  a 
strange  fatality  (may  we  escape  its  influence !)  hangs  over  this 
subject;  and  Mr.  Eton  has  disappointed  us  equally  with  the  rest. 
His  title  is  a  mere  cloak ;  as  his  book  is  a  masked  battery  against  the 
present  fbnh  of  government  established  in  Maltai  mounted  with 
an  old,  rusty,  unserviceable,  and  ill-directed  artillery  whicii,  if  it 
has  not  been  shaken  to  pieces  by  its  own  fire,  may  be  dismounted 
by  a  single  hostile  discharge.  If  the  first  wOrks  on  which  we 
have  commented,  were  other  than  what  they  are,  and  if  there  was 
any  thing  Uke  a  redemption  of  the  promise  of  his  title-page,  or 
candour  or  consistency  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Eton,  our  task 
would  be  more  siniple  than  it  unfortunately  is ;  but  insufiScient  or 
vicious  in  various  respects  as  are  these  difiPerent  volumes,  we  see 
no  means  of  disentangling,  or  of  eking  out  the  perplexed  and  broken 
web  which  lies  before  us.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  neces* 
sity  of  spinning  one  of  our  own,  making  use  of  such  of  their  mate- 
rials as  we  think  applicable  to  our  purpose,  or  giving  our  ileasons 
for  rejecting  them  where  the  case  appears  to  require  it. 

In  no  country  iu  Europe  did  the  yoke  of  authority  pross  so  griev- 
ously as  in  Malta :  a  domineering  system  of  policy  was  the  only 
principle  of  goveniment  with  the  order  of  St.  John,  nor  was  the 
systematic  rigor  to  which  they  were  subjected  the  principal  evil 
which  her  inhabitants  had  to  endure;  they  had  to  bear  with  the 
more  offensive  profligacy  and  insolence  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  it.  Next  in  rank  to  these  were  the  marquisses,  counts, 
and  barons,  who  for  the  greater  part,  we  believe,  derived,  and  often 
purchased,  their  honours  from  the  grand  master.  Their  nobility 
was  in  truth  little  more  than  titular,  they  were  treated  with  no  con-* 
sideration  by  the  knights,  and  consequently  were  little  respected  by 
the  people.    There  was  little  commerce,  and  aln\ost  every  path 
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leading  to  wealth  and  honour  was  closed  against  the  natives;  ih 
shorty  to  apply  to  Malta  the  strong  and  comprenen^ve  words  of  a 
modem  writer,  tout  y  itoit  imtrument  ou  poussiire.  Menaced  by 
France,  and  unable,  nrom  the  failure  and  bad  administration  of  their 
revenues,  to  maintain  an  adequate  force  for  their  defence,  the  order 
feared  to  accept  the  voluntary  offers  of  the  inhabitants,  which  might, 
at  least,  have  presented  a  barrier  to  the  danger  of  the  moment.  When 
these,  who  had  only  submitted  from  necessity,  rose  upon  their  op- 
pressors, the  knights  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  nobles  and, 
speaking  by  comparison,  the  rich,  either  observed  a  timid  neutrality 
or,  in  some  few  instances,  adhered  to  the  enemy.  A  new  race 
i^tarted  into  consideration,  men,  in  whom  native  sense  and  courage, 
in  a  great  degree,  supplied  the  place  of  wealth,  rank,  or  educatiori, 
and  who  found  their  proper  level  in  the  disturbed  circumstances  of 
the  times.  Some  of  these  leaders  were  doubtless  not  influenced 
by  the  purest  motives,  and  some  had  first  courted  the  favour 
of  the  'French,  who  afterwards  lined  the  ranks,  or  directed  the  hos- 
tility of  the  insurgents. 

After  the  triumph  of  the  Maltese  and  the  establishment  of  a 
British  government  in  the  island,  aH,  if  we  except  one  short  inter- 
ruption of  tranquillity,  for  a  while  went  well.  Then  came  the 
peace  of^  Amiens,  in  which  England  pledged  herself  to  the 
rei^toration  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  in  remodelling  this 
order,  the  vital  principle  of  which  was  purity  of  descent,  the 
paramount  duties  of.  which  were  the  exercise  of  charity,  and 
christian  devotion  unto  death,  the  first  exemplified  by  service  in 
the  receptacles  of  the  poor  and  sick,  the  second  by  sea  and  land 
against  the  unbelievers, — in  recasting  a  body,  the  members  of 
which  were  sworn  to  defend  their  posts  under  every  extremity  of 
suffering  and  danger — projected  to  reconstruct  it  with  the  rem- 
nants of  a  perjured  chivalry,  to  piece  it  by  the  insertion  of  pur- 
chased nobility,  to  prop  it  by  the  conclusion  pf  a  peace  with  the 
infidels,  and  to  maintain  it  by  the  robbery  of  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses. If  the  Maltese  did  not  i^ee  the  folly,  they  at  least  saw  the 
injustice  of  this  stipulation;  they  execrated  the  memory  of  the 
knights,  who  had, oppressed  and  who  had  betrayed  them :  if  they 
were  in  a  great  degree  indebted  to  England  for  their  former  deli- 
verance, they  were 'obliged  to  her  only  as  an  ally,  who,  in  blockad- 
ing their  enemies  by  sea,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  few  auxiliary 
troops,  furthered  her  proper  interests,  and  they  conceived  them-  ^ 
selves  principally  indebted  to  their  own  arms  for  their  deliverance. 
They  had  willingly  bestowed  their  island  upon  the  king  of  England, 
but  in  so  doing  they  had  given  him  no  power  to  convey  it  to  ano- 
ther; if  he  declined  it,  the  sovereignty  justly  reverted  to  them- 
selves.    Such  points  they  pressed  upon  our  government,,  backed 
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I^y  many  other  arguments  and  assertions^  and  if  some  of  these 
were  futile  or  fantastic^  and  such  some  certainly  were,  others  wert 
irrefragable.  Amongst  other  things  they  cited  the  instrument  by 
\vhich  Charles  V.  as  king  of  the  Sicilies^  made  over  the  dominium 
utile  of  Maltsi^  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  with  the  express  reser- 
vation,  that  if  they  abandoned  the  government,  it  should  revert  to 
the  crown  from  which  it  had  been  dismembered.  Hence  they 
justly  concluded^  that  if  considerations  of  right  were  to  decide  the 
question,  the  island  was  either  the  king  of  Sicily's  or  their  own ;  th)t 
king  of  Sicily's  in  virtue  of  the  instrument  of  cession,  or  their  own 
by  die  title  of  conquest.  They  gained  little  by  this  logical  appeal  to 
the  English  cabinet,  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  impaling  the  minister 
pn  one  of  the  horns  of  their  dilemma.  While  he,  however,  was 
sprawling  upon  the  stake,  the  British  nation,  if  not  informed,  or 
not  sensible  of  the  claims  of  justice,  slowly  awakened  to  more 
interested  considerations,  and  Malta  was  delivered  from  the  terror 
of  her  knights,  and  of  the  French.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  re- 
quired little  shrewdness  on  her  part,  to  perceive  that  England  had 
played  a  most  unworthy  part,  and  that  her  conduct  was  a  fearful 
omen  of  what  niighf  be  expected  from^her,  on  any  future  occasion, 
when  interest  and  policy  were  not,  as  well  as  honour,  arrayed  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question.  If  any  thing,  however,  could  have 
appeased  the  resentment  of  the  Maltese,  though  it  could  not  remove 
their  fears,  it  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  English  governor, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  th^  English  civil  commissioner,  Sif 
Alexander  Ball.  The  mildness  of  )iis  really  paternal  sway  formed 
^  striking  contrast  to  the  tyranny  of  their  former  masters,  and  other 
^ings  tended  to  second  its  natural  effects.  Protection  from  the 
piracies  of  the  Barbary  states,  the  erection  of  La  Valletta  into  a 
free  port,  and  the  consequent  influx  of  English  capital,  had  opened 
sources  of  wealth  of  which  the  Maltese,  who  appear  to  have  a  iia* 
tural  disposition  to  commerce,  availed  themselves  with  remarkable 
industry  and  success.  All  ^gain  appeared  to  promise'  quiet  and 
content :  but  the  calm  was  of  short  duration. 
.  Many  various  and  unconnected  causes  led  to  new  dissatisfaction. 
Nothing  could  make  a  stronger  first  impression  than  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Alexander  Ball.  It  was  the  stronger,  from  a  conviction  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  man,  and  il  mo  diletto  mpolo  Maltese,  so  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth,  for  a  long  while  lost  little  effect  from  repeti- 
tion, because  it  was  known  to  come  from  his  heart.  More- 
over, his  indulgence  was  never  capricious^  because  it  was  not 
formed  on  a  false  estimate  of  die  character  of  the  people.  He. 
knew  them  well,  their  defects  as  well  as  their  merits,  and,  as  far 
as  his  policy  extended,  managed  them  with  equal  sagacity  and  dis- 
cretion*    But  though  not  capricious,  it  was  excessive;  .xmd  couci- 
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liation  has  its  limits.  The  gentleness  of  his  nature  \«rould  not  allow 
him  to  temper  his  system  with  harsher  yet  salutary  ingredients^  and 
he  could  not^  or  he  would  not^  believe  that,  were  an  option  neces* 
sary  between  the  two  great  principles  of  fear  and  love,  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  its  impressions  are  more  lively  as  well  as  more 
lasting,  is  the  niore  powerful  engine  of  government.  Hence  though 
he  outlived  not  the  love  of  the  people  at  large,  the  latter  period  of 
his  life  was  harassed  by  factions  which  we  believe  he  possessed 
suiHcient  authority  to  have  crushed.  The  Maltese  had  been  long 
kept  under  by  hard  treatment  and  hunger.     They  were  of  a  sudden 

f>ampered  and  released  from  restrahit ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that, 
ike  other  wild  animals,  they  should  abuse  the  blessings  which  were 
new  to  them.  Hiere  is  nothing  more  striking  to  an  Englishman 
than  the  hourly  exhibition  of  diis  spirit.  The  same  men  whq 
dared  not  pass  the  large  space  before  the  Grand  Master's  palace 
but  cap  in  hand,  will  not  now  shew  thos^  ordinary  tokens  of  riespecf 
which  are  cheerfully  paid  to  sex  and  station  by  ourselves.  The  man- 
ner in  M'hich  this  humour  exhibits  itself  is  sometimes  offeiisivci 
and  sometimes  sufficiently  amusing.  A  porter  will  jostle  you 
in  the  street;  nobody  will  ever  make  way  for  you.  A  hackneymaq 
or  boatman  will,  perhaps,  if  you  accept  his  terms,  clap  you  on  the 
back,  and  cry  buoiw!  or,  if  you  reject  them,  motion  you  from  him 
with  the  addition  of  ^  Shove  off,  John,  or  Mary,'  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  party  with  whom  he  is'in  treaty.  In  short,  these  people 
i^re  precisely  like  those  upstarts  in  society  who  mistake  rudeness  for 
ease,  and  consider  impertinence  but  as  a  proper  assertion  of  inde^ 
pendence. 

But  if  some  bad  effects  sprang  out  of  good,  othei*s  proceeded 
from  a  more  natural  source.  The  Maltese  law,  which  had,  perhaps, 
bec^n  sufficient  to  the  purposes  of  justice  in  a  simpler  state  of 
society,  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  complicated  relations  of  commerce  required  a  system 
more  certain  in  it^  principles  and  more  expeditious  in  its  pro« 
ceedings.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  doubtless  thought  that  his  abolition 
of  a  court,  which  cut  off  one  stage  of  appeals,  previous  to  ar- 
riving at  the  last  resort,  would  conduce  to  the  last  mentioned 
object;  but  where  there  w^s  a  suspicion  of  conuption,  and  the  per- 
suasion, how  justly  founded  we  know  not,  certainly  exists  in  Malta, 
k  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  reduction  might  not  really 
remove  one  of  the  barriers  which  opposed  it.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
HKDt  calculated  to  efface  the  belief;  a  belief  originating,  perhaps, 
not  more  in  the  inconsistence  of  their  decisions  than  in  the  deplo- 
rable poverty  of  the  judges.  ' 

Nor  was  this  poverty  the  fate  of  those  magistrates  alone.  Great 
as  was  the  ir^ux  of  wealtli,  it  \vas  not  every  one  who  could  be  bene-' 
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4ted  by  it ;  to  Uiose  who  were  not,  it  was  injurious ;  aod  they,  wbos^ 
property  was  unimprovable,  sujQTered  not  less  in  reality  than  by 
contrast.  In  many  instances,  too,  owing  to  particular  local  cir- 
cumstances, ^  price  of  things  rose  beyond  all  just  proportion  to 
the  augmented  value  of  money.  Such  was  the  case  with  respect 
to^ouses :  this  necessarily  pressed  severely  upon  the  poor,  who, 
US  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  contemplate  his  situation  on  the  most, 
unfavorable  side,  did  not  probably  consider  that  they  were  indem- 
nified in  the  increased  stipend  of  labour,  which  is  better  paid 
in  Malta  than  in  Great  Britain.  Another  evil  which  bore  hard 
upon  a  very  extensive  and  respectable  cla^,  we  mean  the  middle 
order  of  society,  was  the  rise  of  wages  amongst  the  women 
servants,  which,  from  the  great  concourse  of  English  settlers,  rose 
to  a  sudden  and  unnatural  pitch.  This  has  driven  the  natives  to  a 
singular  expedient,  that  of  importing  bhck  female  slaves  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa.  We  know  not  whether  the  introduction 
of  these  be  clandestine,  or  whether  slavery  be  a  status  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  the  island ;  whether  it  be  or  not,  however,  the  sanc- 
tion of  it  (if  it  ever  were  allowed)  must  have  been  done  away  by 
the  acts  of  the  British  l^slature,  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that 
such  a  traffic  must  be  contraband,  and  that  slaves  thus  imported  might 
vindicate  their  liberty  by  an  appeal  to  justice.  To  return  from 
this  short  digression :  by  no  class  of  people  were  the  evils  we  have 
mentioned  more  severely  felt  than  by  the  public  functionariea 
of  every  description,  whose  miserable  salaries,  contemptible  ^s 
they  now  appeared,  bad  been  formerly  better  proportioned  to  the 
relative  value  of  money.  It  was  difficult  to  apply  a  remedy  to  tb^ 
evil.  Malta  furnished  scarcely  any  revenue,  but  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  source  of  large  expenditure  to  Great  Britain.  Her  gover* 
nor  could  hardly,  under  such  circumstances,  apply  at  home  for 
assistance,  or,  if  he  did,  it  is  natural  enough  that  it  should  hav« 
been  refused.  It  would  indeed  have  been  easy  to  raise  a  revenue 
infinitely  more  than  sufficient  to  such  purposes,  we  believe  ade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  the  colony,  from  the  island  itself;  not 
by  internal  taxes  never  levied  by  their  former  masters,  but  by  duties 
imposed  upon  commerce :  this,  however,  was  not  done,  though  the 
boon  was  our  own,  and  we  had  a  right  to  attach  to  it  what  C9nditiont 
we  pleased.  As  to  the  prudence  of  the  measure,  we.  need  only 
dte  the  example  of  the  Ionian  islands,  ^here  the  success  of  the 
experiment  fully  justifies  what  we  have  conjectured  would  have 
been  its  effect,  if  adopted  in  Malta.  All  the  native  officers  of  the 
colony  were  consequently  left  in  a  state  of  distress,  which,  if  it  did 
not  alienate  them  from  their  attachment  to  England,  was  not  likely 
to  dispose  them  towards  her  interests;  or,  (if  their  sense  of  duty 
was  proof  against  such  a  trial,)  at  least,  left  them  little  influence  or 
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to  npport  ibeoi.  Add  to  tbis^  some  of  the  lordlings  of  the 
i&le,  tbofigfa  tLey  liad  desenred  notLiiig  of  m  or  of  tikeir  tieUow  citi- 
2ea9y  probably  dioi^ht  tiiey  had  a  ?uf&cieDt  dtle  lo  cousidentioD  in 
dieir  Dohili^ ;  aod  of  tbuse  who  had  a  better  plea  io  ti:eir  wnices 
ianug  the  blockade,  Mmie  maj  have  beeo,  m  point  oi  morals  as 
irell  as  talents,  inifil  for  siti^atioDft  of  civil  trust.  At  aoj  rate,  it 
was  difficult  for  die  F-"g*^  governor  to  reward  this  class  accordii^ 
to  his  estimate  6[  their  deserts,  impossible  according  to  their  own. 
Such  were  the  causes  which,  direcdj  or  indirectlj,  mediatelj  or 
immediatelj,  cootribated  to  the  fermentation  which  followed. 
But  this  was  only  a  general  spirit  of  resdessness ;  the  majoritj 
were  like  diildren  who  crj  for  somethii^  but  know  not  for 
what.  Out  of  the  mass,  however,  started  a  party,  not  indeed  for- 
midable either  in  its  composition  or  its.  numbers,  but  whose  ob- 
j^ts  were  more  defined,  and  whose  aims  were  more  dangerous. 
These,  tmpractised  in  the  diace  which  they  were  engi^ed  in,  were 
not  long  at  a  loss  for  instruction.  They  were  cheered  in  the  pursuit, 
if  not  laid  on,  by  an  English  himtsman,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Eton ; 
and  if  they  did  not  evince  much  sagacity  in  unravellii^  the  scent, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  they  approved  themselves  true  stmihem 
hounds  in  their  clamour,  and  that  a  louder  (we  cannot  say 


: *  a  cry  more  tuneable,) 

Was  never  halloo'd  to  or  cheered  with  bom.' 

All  nations,  from  the  Chippeways,  who  believed  that  their  an- 
cestors lived  till  their  teeth  were  worn  out  with  eating,  to  the  Mal- 
tese, who  fancy  that  they  were  once  free,  rich,  and  civilized,  have 
an  ideal  golden  age :  it  would  be  as  difficult  for  the  latter  as  for  the 
former  to  assign  its  date.  The  first  assertion  of  their  great  national 
rights  was,  however,  made  in  the  memorial  on  the  peace,  parts  of 
which  we  have  so  lately  discussed.  In  this,  we  are  informed, 
amongst  other  things,  that  thev  had  been  the  free  allies^  and  not 
the  hubjectSf  ofSici/y,  and  that  they  had  elected  their  own  auze- 
rauu !!!  Ifc.  oic.  Sic.  6ic.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  rusty 
rubbish  in  which  they  had  raked  for  somewhat  whereon  to  re-erect 
dieir  supposed  rights,  amongst  all  the  frivolous  matter  which  they 
triumphantly  fished  up  and  most  perversely  misapplied,  the  grand 
piece  of  mummery,  brought  forwards  with  such  pomp  and  circum- 
stance^ (and  this  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  remark,)  was  as  yet  un- 
produced.  This  was  an  afterthought,  when  that  spirit  had  been 
raised,  the  causes  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace. 

There  existed  formerly  in  die  island  a  body  denominated  the  con- 
eilio  pubblico^  or  popoiare,  or,  as  is  stated  by  the  Maltese,  some- 
times designated  as  the  concilio  delta  cittd.  This  corporation  was 
dissolved  by  die  grand  ipaster  in  1775,  and  all  that  is  known  of  its 
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ftuicii6ns  is,  that  they  had  been,  as  far  as  modem  history  or  tradi-* 
lion  extends^  administrative.  This  council  was^  however^  now 
armed  with  legislative  powers  by  the  patriots,  who  called  aloud  for 
the  re-erection  of  the  idol^  whom  they  had  vested  with  such  ima- 
ginary virtues.  According  to  our  view  of  this  subject,  the  question 
respecting  the  rights  of  this  assembly  might  be  dismissed  as  irrele* 
vant  to  the  points  whic^h  are  at  issue.  Granted,  that  the  Maltese^ 
as  they  assert,  received  us  upon  condition  that  we  preserved  to 
them  tlieir  privileges ;  \ihat  could  such  a  stipulation,  or  such  a 
presumption,  mean,  but  privileges  either  clearly  defined,  or  lately 
held  and  enjoyed  ?  To  illustrate  the  case  by  the  first  instance,  and 
certainly  it  is  a  fair  parallel,  which  occurs  to  us; — let  us  suppose  that 
several  years  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  before  the  establish* 
ment  of  parliaments,  the  throne  of  England  had  been  by  any  meaua 
vacated,  and  a  king  of  Denmark  installed  in  the  empty  seat,  upon 
the  same  terms  on  which,  as  it  is  affirmed^  our  own  sovereign  was 
received  by  the  Maltese, — could  his  new  subjects,  under  the  plea  t)f 
having  had  assurance  of  the  guarantee  of  privileges,  have  pretended 
to  the  restoration  of  the  wittenagemot?  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  light  in  which  we  view  the  subject,  namely,  that  though  the  po-^ 
litical  specidators  of  Malta  could  make  good  their  assertions,  they 
are  still  but  where  they  were  in  the  ailment  respecting  their  preten- 
9ions,  these  pretensions  we  are  ready  to  discuss;  not  in  the  perverse 
love  of  pursuing  any  unprofitable  argument,  but  with  the  desire  to 
detect  imposture  and  to  disabuse  those  who  have  been  its  dupes. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  concilio  popolare  was  an  after- 
thoi^ht,  or  an  after-discovery  of  the  Maltese.  Mr.  Eton,  however, 
(for  he  cannot  saddle  his  battering-ram,  the  happily  yclept  Mar-- 
quis  Testa  f errata,  or  any  other  of  his  instruments,  vvith  this  disco- 
Yery,)  has  round  out  that  it  was  re-erected  by  the  Maltese,  imme- 
diately upon  their  rising  in  arras  against  th'eir  oppressors  ;  and  he 
has  recognized  the  features,  and  traced  the  character  of  the  de-^ 
ceased;  in  a  committee,  similar  to  those  of  our  late  volunteer  corps, 
created  by  the  insurgents,  in  control  of  their  chiefs,  and  afterwards, 
for  their  notorious  misconduct,  most  deservedly  dissolved.  From' 
this  his  first  introduction  of  the  subject,  we  are  constantly  revisited 
by  the  phantoms  of  this  council  and  the  liberties  of  the  Mal- 
tese. We  can  compare  these  to  nothing  better  than  to  Panurge'* 
quit-rents  of  periwinkle  and  cockle-shells,  not  only  as  alike  in 
point  of  insubstantiality  but  as  being  pressed  upon  us  with  the 
same,  perversely  ingenious  perseverance  and  artifice.  Now  abso- 
lutely affirmed,  now  incidentally  mentioned,  now  referred  to  as  things 
recognized,  they  are  overlaid  with  such  a  mass  of  circumstance, 
that  we  are  all  but  bored  and  bewildered  into  belief.  But  whoever 
will  turn  to  Mr.  Eton's  book  and  take  the  trouble  of  shovelling 
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away  the  lumber  which  is  spread  over  the  supposed  foundations 
of  all  these  privileges  and  pre-eminences,  will  find  the  whole  fabric 
baselestSy  and  his  assertions  utterly  unpropped  by  the  documents 
which  he  has  so  boldly  and  ostentatiously  produced. 

It  is  however  in  Part  III.  after  having  *  long  preluded  to  the 
fray,'  that  he  has  mustered  the  assertions  of  the  patriots  in  regular 
order  of  battle,  with  the  said  documents  marshalled  in  the  rear. 
The  object  of  this  memoir,  which  purports  to  be  a  translation,  is 
to  establish  the  great  antiquity  of  the  predicated  Maltese  liberties, 
as  well  as  of  this  concilio  popohre.  In  proof  of  this,  be-, 
sides  more  statements,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  as  pro- 
duced in  other  papers,  we  are  presented  with  accounts  of  conces* 
sions  made  in  favour  of  these  islanders,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  precise  words  of  an  instrument  of  a  Sicilian  king,  justifying 
them  in  the  resistance  they  might  make  to  a  lord  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  crown  of  Sicily.  History  tells  us,  (and  with  this  the 
documents  are  by  no  means  at  variance,)  that  Malta  was  conquered 
by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  and  soon  afterwards  erected  into  a  fief. 
After  a  succession  of  lordis,  the  inhabitants,  wearied  with  the  change 
of  masters,  and  disliking  the  individuals  upon  whom  this  island  was 
conferred,  did  at  different  times  purchase  their  redempdon,.  and 
obtain  the  strongest  assurances  that  they  should  not  again  be 
separated  from  the  possession  of  the  crown^  But,  as  it  wilt 
always  happen,  when  the  weak  stipulate  witb  the  st^p^i  fiiith 
was  ill  observed  with  them;  they  continued  to  be,  a8^lt  suited- 
the  views  of  the  court  of  Sicily,  transferred  firom  master  to 
master,  and  at  last  willingly  and  joyfully  acquiesced  (for  they 
testified  their  feelings  in  a  most  substantial  manner)  in  th^ 
transfer  of  Malta  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jlnisalem.  Now,  supposing  the  flattering  turn  givea 
to  these  transactions  in  Mr.  Eton's  book  were  perfectly  just,  we 
would  simply  ask  these  patriots,  or  their  advocate,  what  their 
Magna  Ckarta^  as  they  phrase  it,  tends  to  establish.  The  f>er- 
mission  given  to  them  by  one  of  their  kings  to  resist  any  infraction 
of  their  purchased  rights,  may  by  them  be  considered  as  a  mo- 
nument of  national  honour,  and  however  little  value  an  Eng- 
lishman may  set  on  trophies  obtained  by  gold,  however  little 
credit  he  may  attach  to  their  ancestors  for  not  having  used  the 
privil^e  of  resistance  which  they  had  purchased  so  dearly,  we 
will  still  consider  it,  if  they  please,  as  an  honourable  achievement. 
But,  at  the  best,  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  The  rights  which 
the  Maltese  had  purchased  were  necessarily  merged  in  their  vo- 
luutai^  submission  to  the  knights  of  St.  John;  and  this,  though 
Mr.  Eton  has  in  one  place  declaimed  on  the  injustice  of  Charles  V, 
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is  confessed  in  another  division  of  his  work :  in  that  transfer  tliey 
were  buried. 

But  from  this  erii  they  begin  a  fresh  score ;  and  first  we  are  told, 
that  a  general  guarantee  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  privileges  on 
occasion  of  this  transfer,  and  the  oath,  equally  general  in  its  terms, 
takcin  by  the  grand  masters  to  maintain  them,  prove  the  existence 
of  diese  so  often  presumed  rights ;  and  secondly,  we  are  desired  to 
believe  that  he  was  only  first  minister  of  the  island,  with  limited 
and  responsible  authority.  As  to  the  latter  ridiculous  assertion,  we 
shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  instrument  of  cession  by  Charles  V. 
Ciantaf,  lib.  ii.  not.  xiv.  With  respect  to  the  guarantee  of  rights, 
^nd  the  oath  taken  to  observe  them,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  we 
are  not  at  aU  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Maltese  enjoyed  certain 
privileges  hot  necessarily  vacated  by  the  transfer,  some  of  which  are 
sufficiently  established  by  the  documents  before  us,  but  it  does  re^ 
quire  either  ^  most  singular  degree  of  stupidity,  or  of  effrontery,  to 
contend  from  thence  that  such  were  popular.  The  most  despotic 
sovereign  in  the  world  swears  to  preserve  the  rights  of^  his 
people.  L<et  the  Maltese  shew  a  specification  of  their  rights,  and 
evidence  of  their  concilio  popolare.  In  the  mean  time,  they  may 
continue  to  proclaim  the  first  and  to  dre^s  the  htter  with  what  au- 
thority they  please;  they  may  devote  pages  (see  Eton,  Part  III.)  to 
an  account  of  its  composition,  and  to  a  definition  of  its  powers,  but 
all  this  ift  ^ridiculous  as  the  pompous  opening  speech  of  an  advo- 
cate wha  nas  not  an  evidence  to  call  in  support  of  the  allegations 
of  his  brief.  One  only  sentence  (these  documents,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, are  generally  extracts)  can  be  adduced  as  containing  any 
thing  like  a  presumption  of  the  council  ever  having  exercised  legis-^ 
lative  powers,  (p.  1 16)  viz.  '  That  the  jurats  and  the  captain  of 
the  city  ^ball  be  obliged  to  execute  and  obey  all  the  resolutions  of 
(be  deliberations  of  the  coupcil/  But  independently  of  the  loose 
and  general  mode  in  which  obedience  is  usually  prescribed,  even 
when  it  is  meant  to  be  limited,  another  paragraph  in  the  same  paper 
teaches  how  this  ought  to  be  interpreted,  for  it  vests  a  particular 
power  in  the  council,  expressly  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  very 
captain,  who  is^  hi  the  article  before  quoted,  ordered  to  execute 
and  obey  all  their  resolutions ! !  We  would  recommend  to  the 
Maltese,  the  next  time  they  present  us  with  garbled  papers,  to  com- 
pare widi  better  caution  the  ill  assorted  pieces  out  of  which  they 
^eek  to  tnake  a  whole.  The  paper,  moreover,  from  which  this  ar- 
ticle is  selected,  if  it  were  not  so  harmless,  would  be  singularly 
suspicious.  It  has  neither  description  nor  title.  It  begins  thus: 
*  And  the  29A  of  February,  1458,  op  the  application  of  the  noble 
Pierodi  Maa^zara,  royal  knight,  and  Antonio  Falzone,  ambassadors, 
l^ipg  Alphonsg  granted  See'  The  whole  series  is  curiously  en- 
titled, 
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tal^k  *  A  mf4t  of  Uic  contents  of  diplomas  of  the  sovereignsy 
ynii'^uttjt  v^i  M»lu«  ctmtaining  concessions  and  conventions  reian 
Hw  |i%  ^bv  n^ktsi  and  priviK^ges  of  the  people  of  the  islands  of 
^KA^fSk  m*k{  iivvw^'  i.«:irbl€d  as  tlicse  papers  are,  a  fact  ivhich  ap- 
|H^4H  ii^KHi  ^  |«%T  \Mf  ihcnu  they  are  also  ver^i  doubtfully  authieiH 
U\aHv\)x  h^oiiitj^  Un^ti  |u\HiiH>xl  before  a  sii^Ie  notary  public  by 
lh»wJM»^ix  »u  ^hv  >v*r  ir^U  a  period,  which  did  not  loi^pre- 
\\hW  itu  v»^M(  v\Htji|>i«^'^\  ;^:«ittrt  tke  order. 

Sus^  «uv  iW  K'teiKktV«n»  i^  wlHcfa  n?:»ls  the  supposed  authority 
^"1  \lH^  tv^<;h/  ff%^fhuid'^K  N%AtM»^«  like  what  the  Maltese  have 
<ixnv»Wh1»  k»  H>  be  v^(B^v^^r<W>  iKidMr  Midam  verbis,  toiidem 
^tlut^jit  \^>M'  fW^^VfM  (ii^i^^  ^(  rwModi.  there  are  yet  other 
imp<4^ut  vk>vuak<«i(«  la  ^  )HMQsi»»iMi  of  certain  fanailies  of  the 
Uiluud*  vwW^  <*i  vbKicb  «u^  pirircKned  in  the  archives  of  Pa- 
(oiiUiK  Nwil  >^<^  Wi:^  c^t^  ibtf  oU  conclusioo,  passed  into 
uu  inia^^k  rvtipcV(iii^  thiu^H  i^ou-^xisteut  and  Don-apparcnt^  We 
Uii^ht>  howevvr^  ^o  fiufthcr:  ^e  understand  that  a  Sicilian  ad- 
vocate of  high  charaet^^  for  prohky  and  talents,  was  eanployed 
to  rummage  for  thci>e  sunpo^ed  palladia  of  Maltese  freedom, 
and  vre  have  been  azisuieo,  that  the  result  of  his  laborious  re- 
searches was^  that  there  existed  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
couiicU  having  exercised  the  functions  which  the  patriots  had 
attributed  to  it^  and  that  its  duty  appeared  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  grain.  Wliat  seems  to  confirm 
this,  is  an  article  amoi^t  the  documents  produced  in  Part  III.  of 
Mr.  Eton,  which  we  have  before  referred  to,  as  requiring  the 
sanction  of  the  captain  of  the  city,  and,  we  might  have  added,  his 
judges.  This  article  empowers  the  council,  c<MijointIy  with  the 
jurats,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  before  named  officers,  as  re- 
presentiHg  the  suzerain,  to  oblige  the  rich  to  lend  money  for  the 
purchase  of  com  in  cases  of  necessity.  This,  however,  is  totaUy 
unnecessary  to  our  argument;  the  onus  probandi  lies  ^ith  the 
malcontents,  and  we  have  seen  what  precious  lights  they  have 
struck  out  from  the  hopeless  mass  upon  w  hich  they  have  so  long 
been  hammering.  Yet  such  was  the  ignis  J'atuus  hailed  by  the 
patriots  as  the  day-star  of  liberty  to  Malta. 

Others  there  were,  however,  who,  agreeing  with  them  in  opinion 
as  to  the  supposed  evils  existing  in  the  constitution  of  these  blands, 
looked  to  a  different  remedy ;  thotigh  we  know  not  that  their  opi- 
nions, thrown  out  generally  indeed  in  the  memoir  on  the  peace, 
have  ever  been  embodied  and  embattled  like  those  of  the  persons 
whom  we  have  just  dismissed  from  the  scene.  These  ran  wild 
upon  another  project,  about  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  evils  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  the  certain  or  probable  causes  of  the  i^irit  of  disaffection, 
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which  we  have  described^  are  to  be  cured  by  time  alone ;  there 
are  others  which,  not  containing  the  vis  medicatrix  natura  in 
themselves,  require  the  healing  hand  of  authority.  We  have 
die  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  has  already,  in  one  in<« 
stance,  been  applied,  that  the  present  governor  has  begun  to 
make  the  island  contribute  to  its  own  support,  and  that  he  is  pro<^ 
portionably  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  public  functionaries* 
Will  it  be  believed,  (we  know  not  if  it  has  lately  been  increased,) 
that  the  income  of  a  Maltese  judge,  in  a  country  where  everything 
is  dear  as  in  England,  only  a  few  months  ago  did  not  exceed  the 
annual  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  that  during  the 
government  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  islands 
of  Malta  and  Gozo  did  not  amount  to  more  than  forty  thousand  f 
We  sincerely  hope  that  General  Oakes  will  not  desist  from  hb 
purpose  till  he  has  made  the  revenue  meet  eveiy  expense  of  the 
establishment.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  imposition  of  duties 
which  ought  io  have  been  levied  at  first  will  come  with  an  ill  grace 
after  so  long  an  exemption  from  all  fiscal  regulation ;  but  if  we 
hope  ta  retain  our  colonies,  we  must  make  them  contribute  to 
their  own  support  and  defence,  a  consideration,  which,  if  any  argu- 
ment can  in  such  a  case  have  weight,  cannot  be  utterly  unavailing 
with  the  Maltese.  The  population  at  large  pay  scarcely  any  thing 
to  the  state,  and  very  little  t6  the  church;  unless  their  piety  should 
prompt  them  to  voluntary  contribution*  They  will  be  only  re- 
motely and  indirectly  affected  by  the  l^vy  of  duties  upon  trade,  and 
men  so  little  instructed  are  not  likely,  with  the  exception  of  the 
merchants,  to  t^lamour  against,  or  even  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quential effects  of  such  a  measure.  As  to  its  justice  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt ;  vre  think  there  is  as  little  question  as  to  its 
policy,  and  certainly  there  is  nobody  better  qualified  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion  than  he  who  has  begun  it.  Attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  charge,  firmness,  tempered  with  great  suavity  of 
manners;  that  regularity  of  life,^  which  conciliates  respect  amongst 
all  nations,  and  a  splendid  hospitality,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
diat  his  very  limited  official  appointments  can  be  adequate,  have 
all  united  to  secure  that  authority  and  influence  to  the  present 
governor,  which  mere  rank  and  station  can  of  themselves  never 
obtam.  He  has  morcdver,  in  assistance  of  his  owp  judgment, 
certainly  fully  Sufficient  to  his  situation,  an  able  assistant  in  Mr^ 
Fyers,  and  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Laing,  the  se-, 
cretary  and  friend  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball.  We  trust  we  are  not 
mistaken  hi  believing  that  his  views  are  directed  farther  than  they 
have  hitherto  reached. 

We  do  also  entertain  the  fervent  hop^  that  he  is  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  absolute  necessity  of  reform  in  the  administration  of 

civil 
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civil  and  criminal  justice.  The  Maltese  law  is  contained  in  the 
code  of  Roban^  which  derives  its  title  from  the  grand  master  by 
whose  order  it  was  compiled ;  cases  not  provided  for  by  this  digest^ 
or  after-additions  to  it/  (for  Mr.  Eton  informs  us  some  have  been 
made  since  these  islands  came  into  our  possessions)  are  determined 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Reman  law,  upon  which  it  is  itself 
founded.  It  would  be  very  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evils 
of  thb  system  in  acountry,  the  only  one  in  Europe,  which  in  very 
early  times  rejected  it  with  indignation,  and  which  every  day  wit' 
nesses  its  inconveniences  in  a  kindred  part  of  its  dominions.  Yet 
some  remarks  are  necessary  upon  it^  effects  as  visible  in  the  Mal- 
tese islands.  In  no  country  is  its  meddling  spirit  more  deeply  felt. 
There  is  no  disposition  of  property,  there  is  no  agreement  between 
buyer  and  seller,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  m  short,  between 
man  and  man,  which  is  safe  from  its  interference.  Those  who 
think  this  an  exaggerated  statement  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth  in  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  La  Valletta,  on 
the  part  of  the  navy  and  victualling  boards,  and  we  can  assert  with 
safety,  that  the  English  naval  commissioner,  backed  by  all  the  legal 
assistance  he  can  command,  finds  it  impossible  to  word  a  cpniract 
which  the  Maltese  courts  will  not  Vacate  upon  some  frivolous  pre-* 
tence  of  equity,  however  apparently  indissoluble  may  be  its  con^ 
ditions. 

If  such  is  the  character  of  their  civil,  equally  miserable  is  that  of 
their  criminal  justice^  We  pass  by  the  censures  so  justly  bestowed 
upon  the  slowness  and  general  inefficiency  of  its  modes  of  proceedr^ 
ing;  we  are  content  to  rest  its  merits  upon  the  principle  of  its  de- 
cisions, and  of  these  a  case,  which  occurred  during  the  winter  of 
1812,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  illustration.  A  man  was  indicted 
for  administering  poison  which  was  followed  by  death.  The 
evidence  amoimted  perhaps  to  a  moral  conviction  of  his  guilt; 
but  there  was  a  deficiency  in  ,the  chain  of  proofs^  which  the  pri- 
soner's advocate,  an  able  and  eloquent  lawyer,  very  acutely  ex- 
posed. What  wafi  to  be  done  ?  It  was  not  decent  to  hang  him, 
and  it  was  not  right  to  acquit  hiui.  The  judges  compromised  the 
difficulty,  (do  not  let  the  reader  imagine  it  was  a  commutation  of 
punishment  after  the  establishment  of  crime,)  by  banishing  the  man, 
whom  they  believed  guilty,  but  whom  they  could  not  legally  convict. 
This  extraordinary  decision  was  founded  upon  a  case,  recorded  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  of  Catalonia,  cited  in  confirmation  of 
the  sentence.  Distinctions  were  drawn,  at  the  time,  respecting  the 
difference  of  a  person  acquitted  through  some  accidental  defect  of 
evidence,  and  one  absolved  as  scevro  d*ogm  taccia.  Much  sophistry 
was  alsd  vented  respecting  th^  scandal  oi  suffering  a  culprit  to  re- 
turn into  the  bosom  of  society,  to  whicb^  though  it  ci^uld  not  for- 
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teally  be  brought  home  to  him,  his  crime  was  notorious.  What 
must  be  the  spirit  of  a  system  which  defends  itself  by  such  argu- 
ineQts!  We  may  go  fartheri  and  exclaim  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
audi  a  isystem,  not  only  on  those  whom  it  directly  reaches^  but  on 
the  whole  class  of  society  at  large^  whom  it  teaches  in  every  instance 
to  frame  their  conduct  to  the  supposed  exigence  or  convenience  of 
the  moiAenty  rather  than  to  those  general  principles  of  action^ 
which  are  the  only  basis  of  justice,  morality  and  religion ! 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficidty  of  introducing  amendment  in 
so  sickly  a  body  as  the  jurisprudence  of  Malta  \  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  physician  was  never  questioned  for  risrkiug  somewhat  where 
the  malady  ,was  desperate^  and  we  know  that  in  the  present  instance 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  a  cure  which  shall  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  It  is  not^  however^  our  wish  that  such  a  recipe  should 
be  resorted  to  as^  in  the  opinions  of  our  countrymen  in  Malta,  can 
alone  be  successful.  What  is  nutriment  to  a  sound,  is  poison  to  a 
diseased  constitution,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  she  will  be  prepared 
to  receive  that  best  of  benefits — the  English  law.  In  this,  as  well 
as  otlier  cases,  the  habits  of  the  patient  must  be  considered,  and  to 
those  habits  must  be  adapted  the  system  of  cure.  Such  caution  is 
doubtless  necessary ;  but  if  we  continue  to  confound  caution  with 
delay,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  not  be  forced  upon  more 
perilous  experiments.  ^  So  long  as  justice  is  imtf^trtialiy  admini- 
stered,' says  even  Mr.  Eton,  *  the  common  people  will  generally 
remain  quiet;'  but  what  people  will  long  submit  to  a  system  so 
radically  vicious,,  that  we  believe  any  man  of  common  understand- 
ing and  experience  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  Malta  would, 
with  the  conviction  that  the  right  was  with  him,  as  soon  submit  his 
cause  to  the  hazard  of  the  die  as  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  La  Valletta? 

We  shall  now  venture  to  suggest  two  means  of  giving  influence 
to  our  govemnc^nt  in  these  islands,  the  first  of  which,  we  beUeve, 
would  bring  an  accession  of  moral,  as  well  as  physical  strengdi  to 
the  English  interests.  The  works  of  Malta,  the  excellence  of 
which  is  in  most  instances  so  justly  vaunted,  are  in  some  respects 
extremely  defective.  The  Cottonera  lines,  designed  only  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  peasantry  and  cattle,  in  the  event  of  Turkish  inva- 
aioQ,  afford  but  a  feeble  defence  against  the  more  dangerous  arts  of 
European  warfare.  They  are,  moreover,  commanded  by  a  neigh- 
boiinng  hill,  which  consequently  must,  in  case  of  danger,  either  be 
rased,  or.  converted  into  a  military  position*  But  the  great  evil  of 
diese  fortifications  is  their  extent.  In  the  opinion  of  experienced 
officers,  thirty  thousand  men  would  be  required  for  their  full 
occupation ;  say  that  fifteen  thousand  would  be  sufiScient  for  ef- 
fective defence.  .  Our  garrison  ordinarily  consists,  and  it  is  quite  as 
much  as  we  can  spare,  of  about  five  thousand.    There  are  also, 
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exclusive  of  a  small  corps  of  coast-artillery^  two  battalions  of  na- 
tive infantry,  which  may  amount  to  one  thousand  men.  One  of 
these  is  tolerably  effective,  the  second  is  no  better  than  an  armed 
police.  Now  the  population  of  the  islands  consist,  according  to 
the  most  probable  estimates,  of  ninety-six  thousand  souls,  having 
increased  nearly  a  fourth,  since  they  came  iiito  our  possession* 
What  prevents  our  raising  from  this  a  militia  adequate  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  i  A  very  little  instruction,  and  therefore  a  very 
small  expense,  would  fit  them  for  the  execution  of  die  duties  required 
in  a  siege,  and  the  numberless  holidays  observed  in  catholic  coun- 
tries would  afford  an  opportunit}'  for  their  assembly  and  exercise. 
Upon  our  system  of  colonial  policy  something  must  be  trusted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  our  settlements,  and  we  believe  no  where  could 
such  confidence  be  more  safely  reposed  than  in  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Maltese.  It  would  flatter  their  amour  propre,  always  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  in  the  natives  of  petty  states,  and  would  be  hailed 
by  diem  as  a  sort  of  ^security  against  a  return  of  their  enemies. 
Should,  however,  such  a  scheme,  if  executed  on  a  large  scale,  ap- 
pear to  be  attended  with  risk,  it  might  be  discreetly  modified  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  danger ;  a  certain  number  only 
might  be  disciplined,  and  the  great  body  of  those  required  merely 
inroUed,  and  distributed  under  officers  worthy  of  their  trust.  The 
advantages  of  "such  an  arrangement  are  too  obvious  to  require  illus- 
tration. 

Our  second  proposal  will  probably  appear  to  others,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  utterly  free  from  any  possible  difficulty  or  danger.  One  of 
the  many  causes  which  have  retarded  the  civilization  of  these  islands^ 
is  their  language.  This  b  Arabic,  a  tongue  Avhich  promises  no  great 
sources  of  information ;  but  even  these,  such  as  they  are,  are  sealed 
to  the  Maltese ;  for  they  have  never  adopted  its  original  charac- 
ters^ or  established  by  convention  an  alphabet  of  their  own.  One 
has  indeed  been  proposed  in  a  dictionary  lately  published ;.  but  their 
preachers  still  continue  to  compose  in  Italian,  and  from  the  pulpit, 
translate  their  sermons,  as  they  read,  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  former  language,  though  incorrectly  spoken,  has  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  towns;  the  English,  however,  is  begin- 
ning to  diffuse  itself,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  assertions  of  a 
native,  well  infonned  on  such  subjects,  it  has  gained  a  footing  in 
the  country  which  the  Italian,  so  long  \{\q  lingua  aulica  of  Malta, 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain.  One  great  encouragement  to  the 
study  of  our  language  is  the  singular  facility  with  which  the  nativeah 
of  these  islands,  from  their  organs  having  been  disciplined  to  every 
possible  inflection  of  sound  in  their  own,  acquire  its  pronunciation. 
From  the  mode  in  which  they  receive  their  knowledge,  and  the 
habits  of  their  instructors,  it  is.  not«  wonderful  that  they  should  fall 
.into  some  :vvhimsical  singularities  of  idiom.;  but  many  of  the  lower 
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ranks  express  diemselves  fluendy,  and  all  with  very  litde  impro- 
priety of  accent.  Why  not  attempt  to  further  the  natural  progress 
of  things?  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the 
lidvantages  which  the  establishment  of  English^  as  a  national  Ian* 
;guage>  would  produce,  and  a  waste  of  words  to  prove  how  much  it 
Inust  tend  to  an  identification  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  fellow* 
subjects.  The  useful  discoveries  of  the  present  day  fumish'the 
•means.  The  systems  of  Bell  or  Lancaster  are  well  known  to  fo^ 
reigners  under  another  name ;  and  the  Neapolitan  government  some 
time  ago  established  a  school  for  Italian  upon  these  principles  in 
Palermo,  which  has  answered  the  fullest  expectation  of  its  foun* 
^ers.  Tlie  numbers  and  poverty  of  the  Maltese  clergy  would  fur- 
nish a  cheap  class  of  instructors :  the  youth,  who  are  generally  the 
worst  provided,  would  eagerly  embrace  such  a  means  of  profit,  how- 
ever scanty,  and  would  easily  qualify  themselves  for  their  task.  A 
Maltese  advocate  is  at  present  not  amongst  the  least  respectable  of 
the  pleaders  in  the  Admiralty  Court  of  La  Valletta,  and  we  feel 
persuaded  that,  were  this  system  ad(^ted,  the  English  would  in  « 
few  years  utterly  supplant  every  other  dialect  spoken  in  the  island. 
An  uncommon  portion  of  shrewdness,  and  a  frugahty,  or  rather 
dirty  parsimony,  unexampled  in  any  other  people,  peculiarly  fit  the 
Maltese  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  explain  the  cause  of  the 
marvellous  accumulation  of  riches  by  men,  totally  without  capital, 
'who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes  in  these  two  qualities 
alone.  With  this  singular  people^  education  is  a  key  which  can 
untock  treasures,  and,  as  such,  would  be  hailed  witli  a  gratitude  pro* 
portioned  to  their  sense  of  the  benefit  received. 

Such  »*e  the '  measures  which  strike  us  as  most  likely  to  meet 
the  evils  which  threaten  the  staoility  of  our  government  in  Malta  \ 
but  there  is  one  preliminary  step  which  can  alone  give  force  and 
consistency  to  any  change  of  system,  on  whatever  principle  it  may 
be  founded :  \^e  must  do  away  the  farce  of  a  provisional  adminis- 
tration ;  we  must  at  once  give  confidence  to  our  friends  and  take 
all  hope:  from  our  enemies,  by  annexing  this  settlement  to  the  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain^  No  objection  ought  to  come,  or  will  come, 
from  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  who,  like  fatherless  children, 
will  gratefully  receive  our  adoption.  Does  the  measure  hang 
upon  difficulties  wiUi  respect  to  the  public  law  of  Europe }  After 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years ;  after  the  violence  this  code  hat 
suffered  from  France,  and^  in  necessary  retaliation  on  the  enemy^ 
ttom  ourselves,  what  is  such  a  pretencjled  scruple  but  a  cloak  for 
cowardice  or  doth?  We  believe,  indeed,  that  more  will  be  in^ 
elined  to  censure  our  Suggestions  as  deficient  in  energy  than  to  ta)t 
tfiem  with  the  opposite  error.  3ut  those  who  would  play  ft 
bolder  game,  must  recoll^t  that  this'is  not  an  abstract  (U^cusi^on 
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of  tbe  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  uot  a  question  Mrhetber 
a  better  general  system  might  or  might  not  be  substituted  for  the 
ju-esent;  but  how  Malta  may  be  best  governed  according  to  the 
existing  order  of  things.  To  such  who  on  tbe  other  hand  may 
think,  that  what  is  sought  by  the  patriots,  though  it  cannot 
be  pretended  to  as  a  right,  might  wisely  be  conceded  as  a  grace 
— to  such  amongst  thes^  as  will  not  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light 
of  history,  and  the  experience  of  their  own  times,  we  reply,  that 
putting  out  of  the  question  all  other  considerations,  the  Maltese  are 
yet  far,  very  far  from  that  point  of  civilization  when  such  conces- 
sions could  be  considered  as  a  benefit.  The  reader,  who  has  not 
already  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  will  scarcely  fail  to  adlcnowledge 
its  truth,  in  the  course  of  the  perusal  of  some  notices  which  we 
shall  now  throw  together  upon  the  national  character. 

The  two  most  odious  points  in  this  are  the  passion  of  ven* 
geance,  and  what  we  have  already  touched  upon,  an  excessive  sor- 
didness  of  disposition.  To  these  might  be  added,  most  overween- 
ing pride  and  self-conceit.  Lord  Bacon  has  designated  revenge  as 
a  kind  of  wild  justice:  it  is  comiiion  to  all  barbarians,  and  people 
livins  under  a  defective  system  of  justice.  The  second  vice  is  more 
peculiarly  their  own ;  it  pc«  vades  all  ranks,  exhibits  itself  in  every 
money  transaction,  and  is  not  more  visible  in  the  petty  thefts  of  the 
servant,  than  in  the  diity  spirit  of  peculation  in  the  public  func^ 
tionary,  which  he  qualifies  with  the  gentle  term  of  ingegtuird.  For 
the  third  failing,  if  it  is  not  so  general  in  the  higher  classes,  it 
meets  you  at  every  turn  amongst  the  lower. 

Into  the  opposite  scale  must  be  cast  piety,  chastity,  sobriety,  all 
the  family  afiections,  fidelity,  courage,  and  industry.     In  Malta, 
the  usual  efiect  of  a  hot  climate  in  disposing  to  indolence  has  been 
counteracted  by  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  the  scantiness  of  the 
soil  ef  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestashave  infused  into  these  blanders 
a  portion  of  energy  and  activity  not  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  mure  northern  regions.     On  horseback  they  are 
strong  and  courageous  as  ourselves ;  m  tbe  management  of  their  own 
vessels  they  are  admirable;  in  the  use  of  the  oar  thev  are  undoubt- 
edly our  superiors :  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  may  almost  be  eon-» 
sidered  as  amphibious,  and  the  address  of  the  boys  on  the  manna 
of  La  Valletta  in  recovering  a  small  piece  of  money  fix>m  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  is  amongst  the  first  striking  circumstances 
which  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger.     An  Engl^man  sees  with 
wonder  the  driver  of  his  cafesse,  during  the  most  oppressive  days 
of  summer,  running  by  the  side  of  his  horse  for  miles  togethery> 
and  keeping  up  with  tiim,  whatever  may  be  his  pace;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  peasantry,  a  singular  picture  of  dieir  industry  and 
temperance  may  be  found  in  tfa^  Essay  of  the  Padre  Carlo. 
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Correspondent  in  appearance  to  the  tigour  with  which  they  are 
animated  are  the  fi^^e  and  limbs  of  the  Maltese.  Strongly  re» 
aembling  the  remains  of  Greek  sculpture^  they  afford  a  singular 
confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  that  model  which  the  ancients 
adopted  as  the  scheme  of  perfection^  with  respect  to  strength  and 
beauty,  in  the  human  frame.  Th^  face,  however,  bears  no  re- 
aembismce  to  the  models  of  classical  antiquity.  The  hair  is  coarse 
and  bushy,  the  complexion  swarthy,  the  features  rude;  and,  with  a 
certain  expression  or  good-humour,  is  mixed  that  look  of  cunning 
which  never  fails  to  distinguish  the  barbarian. 

Of  the  good  qualities,  which  we  have  ascribed  to  these  people,  we 
think  few  will  be  called  in  question ;  their  social  affections,  their 
devotion  and  their  sobriety  are  universally  admitted ;  and  though  the 
chastity  of  their  women  has  been  disputed  by  those  considered  as  the 
best  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  fact,  we  believe  that  their  experi 
ence  has  not  extended  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  corruption  which 
emanated  from  the  knights,  and  which,  for  a  time,  sui*viyed  the 
extinction  of  the  order^ 

The  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  people  are  best  attested  by  their 
conduct  during  the  blockade  of  the  French  in  La  Valletta;  and  ah 
occurrence  which  happened  during  this  warfare,  will  illustrate,  in 
singular  contrast,  two  of  the  qualities  we  have  attributed  to  them, 
namely,  their  vindictive  spirit  and  their  devout,  though  blind,  obe- 
dience to  their  religion.  A  party  had  surprized  and  massacred 
some  Frenchmen,  and  were  about  to  glut  tlieir  vengeance  with  de^ 
vouring  the  hearts  of  their  victims,  when  one  of  tiie  number  ob- 
serving that  it  was  Friday,  they  unanimously  desisted  from  their 
intention*  and^reserved  the  forbidden  viands  till  they  could  eat  meat 
without  offending  against  the  precepts  of  their  church.  Nor  did 
their  purpose  cool  by  delay;  they  did  actually  re-assemble  and 
consummate  the  monstrous  feast. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  striking  virtues  and  vices  which  best 
determine  the  scale  of  civilization  at  which  a  people  are  arrived ; 
traits  of  character,  less  important  in  themselves,  often  furnish  a 
nicer  criterion.  The  most  remarkable  among  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Maltese,  is  exhibited  in  the  supposed  disease  of  the 
scaniOy  and  its  remedy ;  a  folly  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  their 
Sicilian  neighbours.  This  is  a  violent  panic  terror,  which,  if  it  does 
not  slay  the  patient  outright^  occasions  a  prostration  of  strength 
and  spirits  which  yields  only  to  some  medicine,  at  once  whimsical 
and  strange,  and  the  virtue  of  which  consists,  of  course,  in  the  con- 
fidence which  it  excites.  But  the  Maltese  refine  upon  the  Sicilian 
mode  of  treatment.  Their  most  approved  prescription  is  a  broth 
composed  of  puppies,  put  alive  into  the  pot.  The  magic  of  this 
recipe  consists  in  the  sufferer's  remaining  ignorant  of  its  composi- 
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tion,  and  in  the  consequent  disgust  which  follows  an  exhibition  of 
the  dripping  soup-meat.  This  is  supposed  to  occasion  a  sudden 
re-action  of  tlie  spirits,  and  the  first  idea  so  painfully  fixed  on  the 
mind  of  the  patient  yields  to  the  surprise  of  a  yet  more  disagreeable 
impression. 

If  this  disease  be  confined  to  the  vulgar,  the  higher  classes  have 
their  corresponding  extravagance.  This  is  what  they  term  a 
dissi'sto,  and  may  be  rendered  by  the  English  word  mortification, 
which  oftentimes  disposes  of  the  patient  as  effectually  as  the  scarilo. 
One  of  the  remedies  also  for  this  disorder  is  the  favourite  puppy- 
broth;  but  here  it  is  administered  as  a  restorative. 

Notwithstanding  this  morbid  sensibility  of  mind,  the  disposition 
of  the  Maltese  people  is  joyous  in  the  extreme.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  society  amongst  the  gentry ;  but  many  causes  have  co-operated 
to  render  them  unsocial ;  ancient  habits  of  seclusion  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  order,  their  wretched  frugality,  and  the  factions 
into  which  they  are  divided.  Tlie  genuine  character  of  a  people 
is,  however,  rather  to  be  sought,  as  longest  preserved,  amongst  the 
inferior  classes:  and  those  of  Malta,  undivided  by  the  variouf 
parties  which  have  sprung  up  amongst  the  noble  and  the  rich,  in- 
dulge, where  they  can,  in  a  frank  festivity,  of  which  the  fiist  subject 
of  this  review  presents  a  spirited  picture,  in  a  description  of  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  condition  in  a  marriage  settlement  that  the 
husband  shall  be  obliged  to  bring  his  wife  to  this  festival ;  yet  it 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women  to  partake  of  similar  gaieties : 
their  ordinary  dress,  their  looks,  their  motions,  their  whole  de- 
meanor bespeak  habitual  restraint.  Wliile  the  man,  gailyattiredin 
white  cotton  trowsers,  and  a  jacket,  covered  with  611agree  buttons 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  of  the  most  eiipensive  workman- 
ship, his  waist  girt  with  a  crimson  sash,  and  his  head  covered  with 
a  red  cap,  nearly  similar  in  form  to  the  Phrygian,  walks,  though 
generally  barefoot,  with  an  elastic  step  and  au  air  of  confidence; 
tlie  female  Maltese,  clad  in  black,  her  head  and  person  partially 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  the  same  colour,  is  seen  shufHing  along 
with  precisely  that  constraiued  and  aukwardgait  which  distinguishes 
the  cast  of  English  women,  who  inclose  tliemselves  in  long  cases 
like  caddises.  We  may  still  detect  strong  traces  of  the  Arabic 
modes  of  thinking  of  their  ancestors,  whose  maxim  was,  according 
to  the  work  lately  quoted,  '  that  women  should  appear  but  twice 
in  public,  the  day  of  their  wedding  and  of  their  fuueral.' 

The  ceremonies  formerly  obsei-ved  on  the  two  latter  occasioM 
wilt  be  found  in  this  publication.  There  is  sometliing  singular, 
but  there  is  little  of  elegance  in  these,  nor  is  tliere  much  of  wild- 
ness  OT  originality  in  their  other  ceremonies  or  superstitious.    Some. 
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inodes  of  speech  however  might  be  cited^  as  remaining  shreds  of 
isbimism ;  such  is  the  caution  used  in  the  introduction  of  a  pig  into 
discourse^  the  mention  of  vvhich  is  usually  qualified  with  die  apo* 
logetical  phrase  of  ^  parlando  con  rispetto.'  But  their  superstition 
is  not  less  gross  for  having  little  that  is  peculiar  or  picturesque. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  an  almost  universal  tumult  took 
place  against  the  Jews,  which  was  quieted,  with  great  difficulty,  by 
the  Singular  address  and  influence  of  the  governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball.  This  species  of  insurrection  was  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  have  happened  in  Europe  at  different  periods  of  the  middle 
ages',  and  was  founded  upon  the  same  extravagant  pretext  of  th^ 
concealment  and  murder  of  Clnistian  children.  Their  other  preju- 
dices hajve  been  as  little  softened  by  commerce :  a  Mussulman,  dis- 
covered in  a  bye  street  of  La  Valletta,  is  sometimes  mobbed  witb 
die  most  persevering  malice;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  Ishmaelite, , 
who,  dunng  the  three  last  days  of  the  carnival,  is  viewed  )yy  any  of 
these  most  Christian  revellers,  at  a  distance  from  protection. 

From  the  people  we  pass  to  the  country  they  inhabit.  Malta, 
and  its  sister  islands,  which  are  made  first,  as  viewed  from  the  sea, 
present  a  heavy,  undulating  outline;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  which  can  be  called  pleasing  or  pic- 
turesque, till  you  open  the  harbour  of  La  Valletta.  Here  indeed 
a  scene  bursts  upon  you  equally  beautiful  and  imposing.  Two 
considerable  inlets,  the  largest  of  which  forms  a  most  magnificent 
port,  almost  insulate  the  town,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
which  rising  inland  from  the  sea,  exhibits  a  series  of  fine  buildings, 
towering  one  above  the  other,  and  crowned  with  some  singular 
edifices,  detached  from  the  mass,  which  give  a  striking  finish  to 
the  whole.  Each  side  of  the  harbour  is  strongly  fortified  with 
batteries,  that  appear  to  grow  out  of  ue  rock,  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  southeast  side,  sufficiently  covered  with  forts  wad 
faoiise»,  is  defended  by  a  triple  tier  of  guns,  suggesting  an  image 
of  power,  which  works  ojF  me  first  order  often  fail  to  convey  to  an 
inexperienced  eve.  Hie  great  visible  length  of  the  harbour  and  ita 
windings,  which  leave  you  in  suspense  as  to  its  real  limits,  fill  the 
mind  widi  undetenhined  ideas  of  extent;  and  the  quantity  of 
shipping  of  various  nations,  of  different  forms,  and  bearing  dif- 
ferent flags,  together  with  the  crowds  upon  the  Marina,  eives  gaiety 
and  animation  to  a  picture,  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the 
woild.  Nor  does  the  charm  end  on  entering  the  town.  The 
streets  indeed  are  Ujurrow,  but  amid  the  brilliancy  of  a  southent 
8ky>  this  does  not  occasion  the  gloom  which  renders  such  a  mode 
of  building  disagreeable  in  England.  The  houses,  which  ar^ 
bnilt  of  stone,  are  flat  roofed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
rain  water,  on  which  the  inhabitaifts  principally  depend,  and  have 
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most  of  them  iqassiye  vinuidas  glazed  or  latticed.  There  is  in- 
deed but  one  building  which  can  pretend  to  any  thing  like  regu- 
larity, but  in  no  place  is  the  triumph  of  the  picturesque  over  the 
beautiful  more  decisive.  Even  the  mixed  character  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  palace,  a  union  of  the  European  and  Saracenic, 
pleases,  and  appears  justified  by  tlie  doubtful  position  of  Malta, 
as  well  as  by  the  mixed  groups  of  Mahometans  and  Christians 
^vh6  repose  beneath  its  caves. 

Perhaps  llie  most  striking  thing  to  a.  foreigner,  on  first  land- 
ing, is  the  uninterrupted  din  of  bells,  rattled  with  a  perseverance 
which  appears  to  exceed  that  of  all.  other  Catholic  countries.  ^  If 
it  happens  to  be  a  festival,  it  will  reauire  little  stretch  of  imagina- 
tipn  on  his  part  to  conceive  himself  disembarked  upon  the  Isle 
Sonnante,  and  the  idea  may  derive  force  from  the  swarms  of  many- 
coloured  drones,  whom  he  will  see  hived  in  their  respective  churches 
amidst  this  clatter  of  brass.    These  processions,  however  unpro- 
mising they  may  sound,  and  they  are,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
to'  the  full  as  dull  and  uninterestnig  as  might  be  conceived,  may 
fairly  rank  with  the  other  amusements  of  La  Valletta,  with  the  single 
reservation  of  the  Italian  opera.     This  is  maintained  on  a  very  re* 
spectable  establishment  both  with  respect  to  the  performers  and 
the  orchestra;  but  the  buffo  style  is  the  favourite  of  these  islanders, 
who,  like  all  the  southern  peop^  if  they  have  not  much  taste  for 
humour,  have  an  infinite  passion  for  buffoonery.    An  actor,  the 
w^ords  and  music  of  whose  song  would  be  nothing  without  his 
face,  figure,  and  grimaces,  will  draw  down  thunders  of  applause, 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  will  draw  the  purse-strings  of  the 
spectators.     He  sings  in  Italian,  and  dollars  are  tost  upon  the  stage ; 
he  is  encored,  and  recommences  in  Maltese,  more  dollars  follow, 
and  fresh  encores.     His  last  performance  is  in  EngUsh,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  from  the  contagion  of  taste  or  the  pride  of  emulation, 
another  volley  of  silver  is  showered  upon  him.    The  opera  as  well 
as  a  r^ular  Italian  theatre,  which  occupies  its  stage  on  alternate 
nights,  lasts  only  a  part  of  the  year.    The  latter  might  be  said  to 
sound  the  very  base  string  of  comedy,  if  a  company  of  Ei^lish  diJt' 
httanti  actors   had   not   contrived  to  reach  a  chord  below  it. 
During  the  carniva),  masqued  balls  are  substituted  for  the  opera, 
to  which  the  proprietors  ot  the  boxes  can  go  as  spectators.     Here 
die  favourite  Maltese  dance,  a  species  of  cotillon,  is  performed 
with  infinite  delight,  and  a  loose  given  to  every  sort  of  buffoonery, 
little  restrained  by  considerations  of  decorum.     Occasionally  tu- 
mults arise,  sometimes  even  the  native  guard,  charged  with  the 
police  of  the  theatre,  is  forced ;  masquers  in  every  sort  of  ludicrous 
habit  are  seen  scrambling  into  the  boxes  for  protection,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  English  soldiers  b  called  in  fqr  the  re^^stablbhment 
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t>f  order.  During  the  three  last  days  of  the  carnival^  the  \('hole 
country  flocks  into  La  Valletta  in  masquerade,  and  from  morning 
to  night  all  is  noise,  revelry,  and  extravagance.  Grotesque  carica* 
tore  appointments,  having  no  idea  attached  to  them,  aiming  at  no* 
thing  beyond  a  monstrous  assemblage  of  things  incongruous,  with  a 
large  iiind  of  animal  spirits,  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  figur- 
ing in  these  Saturnalia.  This,  with  gesticulating,  squeaking,  grunt- 
ii^,  bellowing,  and  pelting  sUgar-plumbs,  complete  the  Maltese 
idea  of  an  excellent  masque.  If  a  character  is  attempted,  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  of  a  chasseur,  who  makes  his  poodle  yelp  at  you,  and 
pokes  his  gun  in  your  eye,  or  that  of  a  fellow,  with  the  imitation* 
<^f  a  scald-head,  who  slips  his  hat  upon  those  whom  he  can  take  by 
surprise. 

Such  are  the  public  amusements  of  La  Valletta.  A  stranger 
may  find  a  better  resource  in  the  public  library^  begunby  the  knights, 
(who,  by  a  late  act  of  the  order,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  books 
to  this  collection,)  and  continued  by  the  English.  It  is  tolerably 
numerous,  but  incomplete  in  almost  all  its  parts.  That  it  should^ 
be  very  ilt'furaished  with  works  in  our  own  language  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect;  it  b  more  diflicult  to  explain  why  it  should  be 
dbficient  in  Italian  literature.  The  first  foundations  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  laid  of  the  museum,  which  is  annexed  to  it ; 
for  it  is  miserably  poor  in  subjects  of  natural  history :  though 
situated  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  the  most  abundant  mines  of 
Gh^an  pottery,  it  is  not  more  rich  in  vases,  of  which  only  oue 
is  really  deserving  of  attention,  and  it  is  yet  more  deficient  in 
scidpture.  There  is,  indeed,  a  statue  of  Hercules,  of  disputed  an- 
tiquity, said  to  be  good,  but  which  was  not  visible  when  we  were 
in  Malta,  and  a  mutilated  antique  female  figure  certainly  of  no  or- 
dinary workmanship.  Other  remains  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
are  preserved  in  the  island,  but  nothing  particularly  interesting  in 
point  of  excellence  or  rari^.  The  most  valuable  of  the  latter  in 
diffnnent  languages  have,  we  believe,  been  removed;  and,  together 
widi  these,  diat  in  Punic,  supposed  by  Sir  Wm.  Drummond  to  de- 
s^ate  the  sepulchre  of  HannibaL  Malta  has  as  little  to  boast  on 
the  subject  of  pictures.  There  are  many,  indeed,  which  may  pass 
for  respectable,  but  not  more  than  two  which  can  challenge  admira- 
tion. One  of  these,  in  the  palace,  a  full  length  portrait  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  his  royal  robes,  presented  by  him  to  the  order,  and  said  to 
be  by  the  hand  of  David,  is  a  painting  of  extraordinary  mechanical 
execution;  the  other,  which  has  infinitely  higher  pretensions,  is  of 
the  old  Italian  school.  It  represents  the  decollation  of  St.  John, 
and  is  sftspended  in  the  church  dedicated  to  him;  but  in  so  bad  a 
situation  and  light,  that  nothing  but  its  supereminent  merits  could 
force  it  upon  tfie  observation  of  the  spectator.    Much  time  may  be 
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pleasingly  spent  in  tliis  place:  the  riches  of  the  altar,  and  of  the 
chapelsy  appropriated  to  the  different  Langues,  the  pompons  ar* 
rangeuients  for  the  accommodation  of  the  order,  the  monuments  of 
ihe  grand  masters,  the  pavement  blazoned  in  incastro  with  the  arms 
of  the  knights  in  polished  marble,  lapis  lazuli  or  enamels,  the  im- 
posing splendor  of  the  place  throughout,  altogether  take  possession 
of  the  imagination,  which,  readily  overleaping  the  period  of  its  cor- 
ruption and  decline,  is  transported  back  into  die  early  and  heroic  ages 
of  that  illustrious  institution.  A  contrast  is  opposed  to  the  graver 
character  of  St.  John,  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Citt^.Vecchia, 
the  ancient  metropolis,  formerly  called  Citt4  Notabile,  and  situated 
a  few  miles  from  La  Valletta.  The  characteristics  of  this  are  light- 
ness, elegance,  and  a  festive  brilliancy  of  appearance.  When  the 
traveUerhas  visited  these,  and  what  else  has  been  here  specified,  he 
has  but  to  dive  into  St«  Paul^  cave  and  the  catacombs,  and  he  will 
have  exhaiisted  the  wonders  of  Malta. 

The  country  will  have  few  attractions  for  him ;  and  if  this  island 
be,  as  is  now  cojitaaded,  the  Ogygia  of  Calypso,  he  will  no  longer 
admire  at  Ulysses'  Rejection  of  immortality  clogged  with  die  con- 
dition of  perpetual  residence.  Divided  into  a  series  of  terraces, 
built  up  with  free-stone,  for  the  support  of  the  scanty  soil,  during 
the  rains,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  vast  church  yard,  a  re- 
aen^blance  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  a  few  and  thinly 
scattered  trees.  The  only  two  pleasure  gardens  of  any  extent,  un« 
less  we  class  the  Boschetto,  previously  mentioned,  amongst  these, 
are  that  of  Floriana,  a- suburb  of  La  Valletta,  and  that  of  S.  An- 
tonio attached  to  one  of  the  villas  of  the  governor,  at  about  four 
miles  distance.  They  are  both  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style,  but 
•with  considerable  diversity  of  design.  The  latter  is  the  most 
spacious  and  the  most  richly  dressed.  Near  the  former  of  these 
is  also  a  small  botanic  garden ;  it  is,  however,  on  a  sulBScient  scale 
to!afford  a  fair  proof  of  the  experiment  suggested  by  Denon  in  his 
book  on  Egypt,  namely,  the  attempting  to  make  Malta  an  inter- 
mediate station  for  the  plants  of  warmer  countries,  as  a  mode  of 
{radually  seasoning  them  to  the  colder  temperatures  of  Europe, 
t  should  seem,  however,  notwithstanding  certain  exceptions,  that 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  frost,  there  is  somethmg  in  particular 
winds  which  prevail  here,  exclusive  of  their  violence,  that  is 
prejudicial  to  a  large  tribe  of  the  vegetable  creation.  Several 
shrubs,  which  in  our  southern  counties  flourish  in  the  open  air, 
such  as  the  Masnolia  Grandifioray  and  the  less  hardy  Camelia 
Japonicay  8carc^y.«hiver  thrpugh  a  Maltese  winter  with  the  shelter 
of  basket-work  or  matting. 

To  some  useful  [dants,  however,  which  require  warmth,  such  as 
the  cotton-tre^  the  produce  of  which  is  munufactiured  berp  on  a 
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small  scale^  and  t6  miany  fruits^  this  island  is  more  congenial.  The 
reputation  of  its  orahges  is  established  throughout  the  world.  Of 
these  the  different  species  are  described  at  length  in  the  Saggio.di 
jigricoltura. 

A  Very  strange  idea  is  popular  at  home,  derived  from  Malta, 
where,  indeed,  it  is  almost  universal,  that  the  blood-coloured  orange 
(the  best  known  in  England,  but  not  equal  in  flavour  to  the  oval  or 
^g-orange)  is  produced  from  a  graft  upon  the  pomegranate.  The 
Padre  Carlo  observes,  ^  that  some  boast  themselves  to  be  iii  pos- 
session of  plants  thus  worked ;  but  with  whatever  attention  I  have 
-observed  tbem,  I  never  could  succeed  in  discovering  in  any  one  of 
these  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  pomegranate;  and  however 
often,  moved  by  their  repeated  assertions,  I  have  tried  this  inocula^ 
tion  in  all  possible  modes,  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it 
once  take.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  probable,  that  the  first  plants 
of  this  kind  were  imported  into  Malta,  as  were  all  the  others  which 
are  most  remarkable.  Whether,  however,  in  any  other  country  this 
variety  be  natural,  or  whether  it  be  artificial,  is  a  question  on  which 
I  shall  Qot  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion.' 
^  The  figs  of  this  country  are  delicious.  The  inhabitants,  who, 
together  with  the  islanders  of  the  Levant,  appear  to  have  inherited 
the  usage  from  the  ancients,  practise  what  is  termed  caprification^ 
but  not  uniformly,  even  upon  the  same  trees.  If  the  erroneous^ 
ness  of  the  doctrine,  Respecting  this  bejng  necessary  to  the  fertili* 
zationof  the  fruity  had  not  been  already  exposed  in  England,  this 
irregular  execution  of  it  would  be  sufficient  to  its  detection.  There 
ft,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  thus  most  essentially  improved, 
whether  it  be,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  insects,  in 
depositing  their  eggs,  leave  any  liquor  which  produces  a  beneficial 
fermentation  in  the  ftiilk  of  the  fig,  as  those  of  Provence  are  ob- 
served to  ripen  better  from  being  pricked  with  a  straw  dipped  in 
Alive-oil,  and  as  various  fruits  are  ameliorated  by  the  bite  of  the 
wasp,  round  which  puncture  the  pulp  is  uniformly  richer  than  else* 
where,  must  be  determined  by  better  naturalists  than  the  Padre 
Carlo  or  ourselves.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  intro- 
duce the  first  fig,  which  ripens  in  these  islands  in  June,  into 
Great  Britain,  where  it  is,  we  believe,  unknown.  A  tree  which 
matures  its  firuit  with  such  early  suns  might  possibly  bring  it  to 
perfection- even  in  our  colder  climate  at  a  later  period  of  the  year. 
The  olive  and  the  vine  both  flourish  in  Malta ;  biit  though  the  first 
appears  to  have  formerly  furnished,  over  and  above  the  oil  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants,  an  article  of  export,  (^Saggio  di  Agricoltura^ 
p.  215,)  neither  are  any  longer  cultivated  for  profitable  purposes, 
with  the  large  exception  of  oranges,  melons,  pomegranates,  and 
grapes^  the  latter  of  which  ^o  are  better^  ^rced  in  England,  we 
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have  nothing  to  envy  on  the  score  of  fruits^  havnig  accomplished 
with  the  help  of  art  more  than  nature  has  done  for  the  Maltese. 
The  pine-apple^  indeed,  since  it  grows,  we  believe,  without  the 
shelter  of  houses,  in  Naples,  they  might,  and  the  prickly  piear  or 
Ficus  Indianus  they  do  cultivate  all  Qver'  the  island.  But  though 
this  is  both  praised  for  its  flavour  and  its  nutritious  qualities,  and 
forms  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  we  doubt  whether .  it, 
would  arrive  at  the  rank  of  an  eatable,  nuich  less  of  a  luxury,  in 
England.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  excellent  in  Malta,  during 
the  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  saving  potatoes,  turnips,  and  the 
pea:  the  culture  of  the  latter,  however,  appears  to  have  failed, 
from  an  improper  selection  of  the  sort.  It  is  equally  bad  at 
Gibraltar,  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  partially  introduced, 
called  by  gardeners  the  fan-pea,  which  thrives  as  in  England.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  might  suggest  its  importation  into 
Malta.  The  most  curious  vegetable  production  of  these  islands 
is  the  Fungus  Melitensis;  this  grows  spontaneously  on  a  rock, 
contiguous,  to  Gozo,  and  in  a  very  small  district  in  Malta.  It  has  a 
jgreat,  butapparentiy  an  exa^erated,  reputation  as  a  stiptic. 

Malta,  which  is  stated  to  be  twenty  miles  ia  extreftie  length, 
twelve  in  breadth,  seventy  in  circumference;  and  Q|>EO. which  is 
twenty  long,  six  wide,  and  thirty  in  circuit,  are  not,  acc«prding  to 
the  Padre  Carlo,  one  with  the  other,  cultivated  throug^ut  above 
two-thirds  of  their  extent;  but  the  land  of  the  latter  isH>oth  more 
fertile  and  turned  to  better  account  than  that  of  the  former. 
They  do  not  together  produce  more  corn  than  is  suflicient  for  a^ 
quarter  of  a  year's  consumption  of  th^  inhabitants.  The  bread 
made  from  the  Maltese  ana  from  the  imported  wheat  is  detestably 
composed,  and  is  moreover  extremely  gritty.  This  arises  from  the 
hardness  of  the  grain  which  triturates  the  grind-stone.  During  the 
year  of  scarcity,  in  our  own  country,  the  Sicilian  wheat  was,  on  this 
accoimt,  rejected  by  the  English  bakers ;  yet  in  Palermo,  bread 
may  be  procured  made  of  the  wheat  of  the  country  which  has  not 
this  defect.  We  were  informed  that  it  was  obviated  by  soaking  the 
grain  in  water  till  it  was  sufficiently  softened  not  to  abrade  the  sur- 
face of  the  stones,  and  these  are  not,  we  believe,  harder  than  those 
of  France,  which  we  make  use  of  in  England.  We  mention  this 
as  a  hint  worthy  of  a^ntion  in  case  of  a  recurrence  of  iHitress 
similar  to  that  of  1801.  In  a  country*  so  hot  as  Malta,  natural 
grasses  are  out  of  the  (question,  nor  are  the  artificial  cultivated  in 
the  spirit  of  experiment.  It  is  a  reproach  to  us  that  we  never 
should  have  tried  the  Guinea  grass.  In  aid  of  what  artificial  forage 
there  is,  come  the  prickly-pelir,  aiid  carrob-tree;  the  latter  fur- 
nishes a  food  which,  from  the  saccharine  matter  it  contains,  is 
extremely  nutritious.    After  what  we  have  stated  it  will  naturally 
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be  supposed  that  Malta  cannot  produce  cattle  (she  breeds  no 
oxen)  even  in  proportion  to  her  growth  of  grain.  The  latter  is 
supplied  to  the  inhabitants^  according  to  the  old  practice  of  the 
island/  by  the  government.  Bullocks  were  also,  till  a  short  time 
ago,  furnished  in  the  same  manner,  at  an  established  price,  when 
the  scheme  was  tried  of  throwing  open  the  market.  The  inha- 
bitants, Maltese  and  English,  disappointed^  at  diis  not  being  at- 
tended with  immediate  success,  seemed  anxious  at  once  to  return 
to  the  ancient  system,  not  reflecting  that  a  considerable  period  of 
time  was  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  experiment,  and  so  much 
the  more,  as  the  island  was  supplied  from  Sicily  by  a  contraband 
trsiffic.  But  the  restriction  put  on  such  an  export,  either  is 
already,  or  will  be,  we  flhoula  imagine,  removed.  The  Maltese/ 
to  make  amends  for  the  poverty  of  the  land,  extort  all  they  can 
from  die  sea^  and  they  deser^'e  the  praise  of  active  and  successful 
fishermen. 

It  is  not  only  for  inattention  to  improvements  in  sericulture,  aa 
observed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  we  deserve  reproach ; 
we  jnstly  merit  it  for  the  disregard  we  have  shown  to  other  br^ches 
of  science.  Without  venturing  to  pronounce  whether  Dr.  Domeier, 
whom  we  have  e:^liibited  as  very  bad  authority  on  most  points,  is 
correct  ib  his  strictures  on  the  medical  establishments  of  La  VaU 
letta,  we  sympathize  with  him,  as  far  as  we  understand  him,  which 
we  believe  we  do  in  the  most  essential  point;  in  regretting  the  want 
of  an  astronomer  in  so  clear  an  atmosphere. 
*  On  points  of  importance  to  our  naval  establbhmer^t  we  have 
manifested  more  active  exertion,  jnd  a  csipacious  dock  was  in  a 
state  of  forw;ard  preparation  at  the  conclusion  of  last  summer. 
Were  wfe  not  already  a  laughing-stock  to  our  enemy  for  having 
been  the  zealous  stewards  of  his  possessions,  we  should  hail  this 
great  work  as  a  pledge  of  our  resolution  to  maintain  at  any  cost  the 
possession  of  these  islands. 

In  commercial  matters  we  have  shewn  yet  more  energy.  As  one 
proof  of  this,  we  have  not  only  inundated  Turkey,  usually  so  called, 
but  even  her  most  southern  provinces,  and  those  nearest  to  Arabia, 
with  our  West  India  coffee,  nor  is  any  other  drunk,  unless  it  be  in  tb^ 
booses  of  the  most  magnificent  and  luxurious,  throughout  th^  whole 
exte^  of  that  empire.  Nay,  even  that  which  comes  direct  from 
Mocha  Itself  is  usually  adulterated  with  another  berry,  from  which 
it  is  easily  distinguished  in  its  unroasted  state :  but  whether  this  be 
the  piroduction  of  the  West  or  East  Indiau  islands,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  determine. 

Mercantile  speculations  have  attracted  to,  and  fixed  in  Malta  a 
great  number  of  ^English.  It  has  also,  since  our  exclusion  from 
the  continent;  bi^ome  the  winter  refuge  of  invalids.    Its  climate 
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is  then  certainly  delightful.  It  is  true,  that  thoi^h  the  thermome- 
ter is  scarcely  ever  below  fifty  in  the  shade^  it  is  sometimes  cold  tp 
sensation,  and  that  an  immense  quantity  of  rain  falls  durii^  this 
season ;  but  this  comes  down  at  once,  and  never  hangs  condensed 
in  a  canopy  of  vapour,  or  spitters,  as  in  England,  in  a  perpetual 
drizzle.  There  are  few  days  in  which  there  is  not  a  large  allow- 
ance of  suu-shine,  and  it  would  be  a  cruel  injustice  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  period  to  compare  it  to  that  part  of  an  English  winter, 
which  is,  by  courtesy,  called  spring,  or  even  to  the  month  of  June 
of  our  ordinary  summer.  This  latter  season  b  particularly  oppres- 
sive in  Malta,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  night,  which  is  almoi^ 
as  sultry  as  the  day.  The  sciroc,  which  fortunately  seldom  lasts 
long,  is  a  severe  infliction,  and  we  can  compiare  the  feel  and  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  during  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  to  nothmg  bet- 
ter than  the  atmosphere  of  an  extremely  hot  washhouse.  Very  de- 
tailed and  scientific  observations  on  these  points  will  be  found  in 
the  first  subject  of  this  review.  These  were  furnished  to  the  author 
by  M.  Dolomieu  in  hb  own  words,  as  was  the  substance  of  some 
others  on  the  formation  of  these  islands,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
attention,  though  certainly  open  to  dispute;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  neither  Malta,  Gozo,  or  Cumino,  which  are  all  com- 
posed of  calcarious  rock,  offer  interesting  productions  iii  mine- 
ralogy, they  present  many  appearances  well  deserving  the  investi- 
gation of  the  geologist. 

The  sum  of  M.  Dolomieu's  theory  is  that  these  three  isles  arc; 
only  fragments  of  a  more  considerable  land  which  stretched  in  the 
direction  of  the  S.  S.  E.  and  that  they  have  resisted^  through  the 
solidity  of  their  materials,  the  violence  which  overwhelmed  the 
country,  to  which  they  belonged.  The  cause  to  which  he  attributes 
such  effects  is  an. immense  mass  of  water  put  in  action  by  some 
irregular- libratory  motion  of  the  earth;  but  he  allows,  we  quote 
his  words, 

^  That  even  since  the  establishment  of  population  in  Malta,  the  island 
has  been  diminished  in  extent ;  a  proof  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
tracks  of  wheels,  at  the  extremities  of  the  cliffs.  Indeed  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  occurrence  that  large  portions  of  the  rock  give  way,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fretting  of  .the  sea,  or  by  the  spontaneous  destruction  of 
the  beds  of  the  inferior  strata,  the  substance  of  which,'  he  proceeds  to 
state,  ^  has  every  where  throughout  the  three  islands,  more  or  less  ten- 
dency to  decomposition,  on  exposure  to  the  air/ 

An  idea,  started  in  the  cpurse  of  these  speculations,  has,  perhaps,  ^ 
created  some  unnecessary  alarm. 

*  This  valley,  (that  of  La  Marsa)  says  M.  Dolomieu,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  widest,  most  extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  fertile  of 
the  island,  was  ancieqtly  almost  entisely  occupied  by  the  sc^,  which 
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reached  nearly  to  the  Ca$al  Fomg,ro^  .even  at  no  .very  remote  period : 
but  thie  soil  and  fragments  of  rocks  washed  dowt)  from  the  higher  ground, 
the  labour  of  man,  and  above  all,  the  settling  of  the  substances,  brought 
In  hy  the  sea  with  a  N.  £.  wind,  have,  by  little  and  little  filled  it  up.- 
In  a  little  time  the  interior  of  (he  harbour  will  undergo  the  same  change^ 
which  might  be  hastened  by  means  of  dykj^  and  basins,  in  which  the  sea 
;always  calm,  would  lodge  the  substances  that  are  at  present  suspended 
by  its  agitation.  This  has  happened  without  its  being  intended  to  the 
bason  in  the  small  valley,  called  the  Little  Marsa,  and  which  in  a  very 
short  time  will  be  completely  choaked/ 

We  must  observe  that  these  predicjbions,  even  if  Mrell  founded, 
threaten  no  immediate  danger.  •  It  is  only  the  farther  part  of  the 
port  w.hich  is  menaced,  because  the  rubbish  which  is  to  accom- 
plish diis  mischief,  can  only  come  from  the  sides  and  bottoiQ  of 
the  harbour  itself.  Little  can  be  brought  in  from  the  open  sea, 
the  bottom  of  winch  is,  we  believe,  generally  speakings  composed 
4>f  rock.  Moreover,  the  winds  which  are  to  be  the  agents  on  this 
X)ccasioii,  are  not  so  prevalent,  but  that  their  effects  might  be 
•comiteracted  by  art.  At  present  the  great  depth  of  water  is  an  in- 
convenience, inasmuch  as  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  laying  down 
buoys,  by  which  ships  might  warp  out  in  winds  with  which  they 
cannot  Wi>sk^  owing  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  channel. 

With*  these  observations,  we  dbmiss  the  subject. of  M^ta.  If, 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  have  in  several  instances  enteitsd 
into  much  detail,  it  has  been,  not  only  because  the  ponderous  works 
written  on  this  subject  reach  not  to  the  present  period,  but  because 
in  all  these,  many  points  wortliy  of  observation,  have  been  post- 
poned to  objects  of  comparatively  small  interest  or  curiosity, 
^orthe  long  discussion,  into  whioh  we  have  been  drawn,  in  the 
examination  of  Mr.  £ton'«  book,  in  particular,  we  think  no  apol<^ 
is  necestaty.  In  tenui  labor  may  he  objected  to  us  by  such  as  look 
onL^  to  the  extent  aqd  ostensible  wealth  of  the  country,  whose 
factions  form  the  subject  of  the  argument^  but  such  an  accusation 
will  not  be  preferred  by  those  who  contemplate  it  in  the  more  ed- 
lai^edand  liberal  light  which  it  deserves.  We  are  happy  to  find 
4hat  indiis  light  it  is  considered  by  the  present  government,  and 
in  die  commission  of  inquiry  which  they  have  sent  out  Xq  Malta,  we 
bail  an  instance  of  attention  to  its  affairs,  which  ^cannot  but  be  fol- 
lowed with  advantage,  ^ince,  if  not  attei>ded  with  immediate  benefit, 
it  must  at  least  tend  to  the  discussion,  and  consequently  to  the 
better  noderstgnding,  and  ultimate  improvement  of  this  important 
potfeimoB. 

■■i"\  iTT     IT     '  '  !  I    igaa— a    . 
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Art.  !!•   Sermons  by  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  ^.  A* 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.    Vol.  3.  8vo.    Hatchah}. 

A  MONO  those  ornaments  of  literature,  and  of  the  church 
"^^  of  England,  which  have  latdj  been  removed  by  death 
from  the  stations  to  which  unassisted  merit  had  advanced  them; 
are  to  be  deplored  the  names  of  Porteus  and  Horsley,  men 
of  talents  and  dispositions  more  different  perhaps  than  ever  ac* 
tively  and  harmoniously  co-operated  in  the  same  cause.  The  one 
was  elegant  in  deportment,  gentle  in  manners,  popular  in  the 
«'hi^ice  and  treatment  of  his  Geological  subjects,  never  profound 
but  always  impressive ;  and  though  often  familiar,  yet,  by 
matchlens  dexterity,  never  inattentive  to  his  own  dignity.  The 
other  was  rough,  haughty,  and  imperious,  of  an  understanding  vast 
and  comprehensive,  addicted  in  his  discourses  to  the  choice  of 
novel  and  difficult  subjects,  and  mingling  involuntarily  widi  those, 
which  were  intended  to  be  popular,  disquisitions'  at  once  enters 
taining  and  pix)found.  Both  having  been  educated  in  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  the  one  abandoned,  as  soon  as  academical  re^ 
straints  were  removed,  the  pursiut  of  abstract  mathematics  for  more 
elegant  studies ;  while  the  other,  after  having  graduated  in  another 
faculty,  spontaneously  and  through  life  pursued  them  to  a  con-^ 
siderable  ei^tent.  Both  were  admitted  into  the  families  of  great 
prelates,  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  Hebrew  literature;  a 
pursuit  which  was  too  rugged  for  the  one,  and  a  mere  relaxati<iil 
to  the  other:  and,  while  both  were  equally  orthodox  in  their 
religious  principles,  the  one  maintained  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  clear  and  perspicuous  statements,  tlie  other  bj 
irrefragable  argument.  Porteus  had  more  taste  than  eloquence, 
Horsley  more  eloquence  than  taste :  the  first  was  unquestionably 
the  most  amiable ;  the  second,  the  ablest  man  of  their  latter  days. 
In  their  character  as  legislators,  the  same  original  diversity,  of 
temper  marked  their  conduct.  Ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  establishment,  the  Bishop  of  London  maintained 
on  questions  merely  temporal  a  delicate  reserve,  which  enabled  htm 
to  interpose  with  tenfold  effect  in  his  own  peculiar  province;  while 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  law  and  buili* 
ness;,  together  with  a  constitutional  absence  of  all  timidity  added  to 
his  other  qualifications,  never  scrupled  to  interpose  smd  to  dictate 
on  secular  subjects. 

With  die  character  and  peculiaiities  however  of  this  great  man> 
as  a  legislator,  a  mathematician,  an  Hebrew  critic,  or  even  as  a 
controversialist,  (excepting  so  far  as  his  discourses  are  controversial,> 
we  have  no  concern,  j^is  original  and  admirable  sermons,  many 
of  which  were  preached  in  the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis,  and  yet 
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lire  in  die  memories  of  his  hearers^  are  110 w  before  as.  Of  thes^ 
the  first  and  diaracteristic  feature  is,  that  which  distinguishes  .the 
gift^  few  from  a  numerous  Slnd  subordinate  class^  entitled  men  of 
ttbililies  only ; — the  splendour  of  original  genius.  It  is  by  the 
predominant  influence  of  this  rare  quality  that  the  sermons  of 
Horsley  are  freed  from  that  dry  severity  of  ratiocination  whidii 
never  hiils  to  cramp  the  style  of  ordinary  mathematicians^  when 
writing  on  theological  subjects.  Pcoticiency  in  this  science,  we 
mean  as  distinct  from  invention  and  discovery,  is  no  decisive  test 
of  superior  talents.  Great  perseverance  united  to  ordinary  under* 
'Standings,  will  suffice  for  the  purpose :  but  gieat  perseverance  long 
employed  in  this  single  dIre<^tion,  will,  if  such  qualifications  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  mathematical  student  in  a  moderate  degree 
alone,  extinguish  imagination,  check  the  flow  of  native  eloquence, 
and  cramp  every  movement  of  free  and  excursive  rhetoric.  It 
is  only  minds  like  those  of  Barrow  and  Horsley  (for  the  influence 
of  the  mathematical  curb  is  visible  in  the  discourses  of  Clark)  in 
which  the  vigour  of  the  more  elastic  and  animated  faculties  is  not 
broken  by  pertinacious  meditation  or  abstract  science;  for  where 
the  acquirement  is  diflicalt,  the  whole  understanding  is  absorbed ; 
the  mind  takes  a  single  ply,  and  when  bent  by  a  long  and  laborious 
attention  to  mathematical  truths,  becomes  so  tense  and  rigid,  that 
it  never  after  apfrfies  itself  to  moral  or  religious  truths  with  ease 
or  grace.  In  mtellects  of  an  order  so  superior,  the  other  faculties, 
vigorous  from  the  beginning,  remain  unimpaired,  while  the  student 
passes  at  will  and  with  ease  from  the  exercise  of  pure  analysis,  to 
the'  ever  varying  gradations  of  moral  evidence,  to  the  persuasive 
topi^  of  rhetoric,  or  to  the  awakening  and  animating  strains  of 
popolar  eloquence.  An  union  of  excellencies  so  rare  and,  in  ge- 
nthH,  so  little  compatible,  we  repeat  it,  has  hardly  been  attained 
but  by  Barrow  and  Horsley,  among  the  divines  of  thb  or  any 
other  i^e  or  country. 

Another  excellence  common  to  both,  and  of  immense  impor- 
tance at  present,  for  which  the  world  may  hold  itself  equally  in- 
debted to  the  intrepidity  of  their  tempers,  and  the  perspicacity  of 
dieir  understandings,  is,  that  they  never  decline  a  difiiculty,  por  ever 
fritter  away  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  because  they  have 
been  abused  by  fonatics.  This  species  of  fortitude,  (for  to  be  un- 
fashionable always  requires  some  poition  of  that  quality,)  which 
began  to  be  wanted  among  the  latitudinarian  divines  of  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  is  become  much  more  valuable  now.  On  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  the  present  reign  in  England  has  produced 
inore  luminous  and  convincing  works  than  perhaps  the  whole 
Christian  world  from  the  age  of  the  apostles:  but  it  is  impossiblf 
not  to  obs^rv^ :  among  fir^'^rate  divin^S:  a  certain  ^hynes^  as  to 
:.    .       ;  doctrines: 
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doctriaes:  we  are  convinced  indeed  that  Christianity  is  a  revelatioiiy 
but  we  are  left  to  coUect  for  ourselves  what  has  been  revealed. 
Meanwhile  the  fanatic  outrages  its  doctrines  to  the  destruction  at 
once  of  morality  and  common  sense;  the  Unitarian  pares  them 
down  to  the  standard  of  reason,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  his  owq 
reason;  while  the  preacher  of  the  church  of  England,  disgusted 
with  one  extreme,  and  afraid  of  the  other,  too  often  conceives  that 
he  has  attained  to  the  seat  of  truth,  by  placing  himself  in  any  part 
of  the  wide  interval  between  opposite  errors.  On  the  firm  ground 
of  orthodoxy,  as  detailed  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
or  rather  as  contained  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  Bishop 
Horsley  took  his  stand,  and  l^at  perhaps  with  the  greater  ala* 
crity,  as  his  peculiar  position  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  host  af- 
forded abundant  scope  for  his  polemical  talents  and  propensitied. 
He  disdained  the  poor  and  cheap  praise  of  liberality;  he  sought 
no  security  by  concessions  and  compromises ;  he  avowed,  he  disr 
played  the  difficulties  of  his  own  system ;  he^ restated  with  greater 
force  the  objections  of  hb  adversaries,  that  he  might  but  the  more 
triumphantly  overbear  them. 

In  point  of  matter  and  manner,  at  a .  period  abounding  with 
good  dieology,  the  discourses  of  Bishop  Horsley  stand  pre-eminent' 
and  alone.  They  are  compositions  sui  generis.  Never  perhaps 
did  philosophy,  certainly  never  did  the  philoso|diy  of  physics,  lend 
more  powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  revelation.  In  acuteness  of 
conception,  in  felicity  of  illustration,  the  theological  works '  of 
Paley  may  be  paralleled  with  those  of  Horsley ;  but  in  force  and 
profundity,  and  still  more  in  point;  of  erudition,  of  which  that  ori- 
ginal thinker  had  but  a  small  proportion,  the  distance  is  immense. 
Both  however  could  open  at  pleasure  a  vein  of  rich  and  happy  elo* 
quence ;  both  had  that  contempt  for  artificial  elegance,  and  thai 
tendeiacy  tp  coarseness  of  style,  which  seems  to  be  incident  to  minds 
of  the  first  order;  but  Horsley  is  never  playful,  and  Paley  is  never 
.long  or  willingly  grave.  The  former  dogmatizes  ex  cathedr^ ;  the 
latter  instructs  with  the  easy  gaiety  and  naivety  of  a  fireside  com* 
panion.  Both  however  enjoyed  in  perfection  one  attribute,  (die 
first  which  can  belong  to  reasoners,  or  to  teachers,)  namely,  a 
precision  and  distinctness  in  their  ideas,  with  an  aptitude  and  fe- 
licity of  expriession,  which,  if  they  are  not  understood,  leave  th« 
l>lame  or  the  misfortune  with  their  readers. 

We.  have  already  mentioned  the  seasonable  intrepidity  of  oar 
author  in  bringing  to  that  prominent  and  conspicuous  station 
which  they  ought  always  to  occupy  in  Christian  discourses,  the  pei- 
culiar  doctrines  of  revelation.  Of  this  the  following  may  serve  as 
a  specimen : 

■  *  It  is  Ggd's  will  that  all  men  should  be  brought  to.a  just  under- 
standing 
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standing  of  the  deliverance  Christ  hath  wrought  for  us,'  to  a  just  appre- 
.hension  of  the  magnitude  of  our  hopes  in  him,  and  of  the  certainty  of  the 
evidence  on  which  those  hopes  are  iounded.  It  is  God's  will  that  all  men 
should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  original  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  per- 
son, of  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation,  of  the  nature  of  his  eternal  priest- 
,hood,  of  the  value  of  his  atonement,  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession.  This 
instruction  would  more  effectually  secure  them  against  the  poison  of 
modern  corruptions  than  the  practice,  dictated  by  a  false  discretion,  of 
avoiding  the  mention  of  every  doctrij^e  that  may  be  combated,  and  bu- 
rying every  text  of  doubtful  meaning.  The  corruptors  of  the  Christian 
doctrines  have  no  such  reserve.  The  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Son,  the  incarnation,  the  satisfaction  of  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice,  the 
mediatorial  intercession,  the  influences  of  the  spirit,  &c.  are  topics  of 
a  popular  discussion  with  those  who  would  deny  or  pervert  those  doc- 
trines; and  we  may  judge  by  their  success  what' our  own  might  be,  if 
•we  would  but  meet  our  antagonists  on  their  own  ground/ 

Tte  clear,  undisguised  representation  of  revealed  truth,  which 
"these  admirable  discourses  every  where  hold  forth,  is  the  mor^ 
to  be  applauded  because  in  addition  to  the  false  discretion,  the 
timid  and  heartless  reserve  of  which  our  author  coniplains,  the 
cause  of  religion  has  receivec^  and  is  receiving  many  wounds 
*  in  the  house  of  her  friends,'  by  imbecility,  by  indiscretion,  by 
fanaticism.  The  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  age  of  very 
superior  intelligence ;  and,  as  it  has  been  pleaded  with  great  in« 
geniiity  in  favour  of  a  distinction  6f  ranks  among  the  clergy, 
that  every,  order*  in  society  requires  a  clasi?  of  public  teachers  on 
a  footing  of  parity  with  itself;  the  same  argument  may  with 
«qual  propriety  be  applied  to  the  state  of  intellect  and  informa- 
tion which  now  prevails.  Minds  of  a  superior  order,  highly 
'cultivated,  and  of  reasoning  faculties  pawerfully  exercised,  (and 
many  such  there  are  who  have  little  attended  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,)  would  be  disgusted  rather  than  edified  by 
the  faithful,  though  feeble  representations  of  these  great  truths^ 
which  they  would  receive  from  orditiary  preachers;  much  less 
would  they  endure  to  separate  the  gold  froni  the  dross,  in  the  wild 
and  incoherent  discourses  of  honest  enthusiasts.  It  is  to  minds 
»o  constituted,  notwithstanding  that  masterly'  perspicuity  which 
brings  down  as  far  as  possible  the  sublimest  doctrines  to  ordinary 
understandings,  that,  after  all,  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Horsley  are 
peculiarly  adapted.  Possessed  of  strength  themselves,  they  have 
here  an  equally  powerful  hand  to  grapple  with.  Accustomed, 
if  die  expression  may  be  allowed,  to  athletic  studies,  what- 
ever force  they  may  apply  to  the  argumentation  of  Horsley, 
will  be  met  by  an  equal  reaction.  He  is  a  preacher  to  scholars 
and'philosophers  of  the  first  order,  as  a  metropolitan  is  a  preacher 
to  princes :  he  is  their  equal.     They  may  not  at  first  assent  to  all 
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bis  doctrines,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  confute,  and,  least  of 
all,  will  they  be  able  to  despise  them.  But  our  limits  require,  that 
we  hasten  to  particulars. 

On  the  sense  of  the  word  *  day,'  as  applied  by  Moses  to  th* 
successive  periods  of  the  creation,  after  the  difficulties  which 
have  lately  been  started  on  the  subject,  the  theological  philosopher 
will  be  heard  with  unusual  interest. 

*  By  what  description  could  the  word  day  be  more  expressly  limited 
to  its  literal  and  confkmon  meaning,  as  denoting  that  portion  of  time 
which  is  measured  and  consumed  by  the  earth's  revolution  on  her  axis? 
That  this  revolution  was  performed  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  as  now,  I  would  not  over  confidently  affirm.  But 
a  day,  whatever  was  its  space,  was  still  the  same  thing  in  nature :  a 
portion  of  time  measured  by  the  same  motion,  divisible  into  the  same 
seasons  of  morning  and  noon,  evening  and  midnight.  The  day  was  it- 
self marked  by  the  same  vicissitudes  of  darkness  and  light:  for  six  such 
days  God  was  making  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that 
therein  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day.* 

In  this  account  however  more  than  one  proposition  appears  to  be 
extremely  doubtful ;  that  the  portion  of  time  descHbed  by  Moses 
as  a  day,  was  so  called  as  being  bounded  at  each  extremity  by 
darkness,  can  scarcely  be  doubted:  but  it  by  no  means  foliowa 
diat  this  period  wa»  measured  by  the  same  motion,  and  completed 
by  one  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  when  there  was  yet  no 
sun  to  turn  to.  The  principle  of  light  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
unembodied^and  there  is  nothing  in  the  term  ^  day' to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  modern  geologists,  (we  mean  Christian  geologists,)  that 
these  periods  were  of  indefinitely  long  duration.  The  latest  dis- 
coveries on  and  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  while  they  bear  irre* 
fragable  testimony  to  the  order  of  the  creation,  as  assigned  by 
Moses,  certainly  countenance  the  opinion  of  considerable  intervals 
having  taken  place  between  different  portions  of  the  work. 

To  this  theory  of  the  six  days'  work  of  the  creation,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  sal^bath,  we  shall,  by  way  of  contrast,  subjoin  from 
the  same  discourse  an  account  of  the  evil  of  sabbath-breaking,  in 
the  shocking  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried  in  this-  country,  so 
lively  and  scenical,  that  we  are  almost  led  to  forget  the  extent  cf 
the  mischief,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  subject,  in  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  description. ' 

*  In  a  commercial  country,  the  great  fortunes  acquired  in  trade  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  level  all  distinctions  but  what  arise  from  affluence. 
Wealth  supplies  the  place  of  nobility:  birth  retains  only  the  privilege, 
of  setting  the  first  example.  The  city  catches  the  manners  of  the  court, 
and  the  vices  of  the  high  born  peer  are  faithfully  copied  in  the  life  of 
the  opulent  merchant  and  thriving  tradesmaiu'   Accordingly,  in  the 
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space  of  a  few  years,  Sunday  became  the  travelling  day  of  all  who 
travel  in  their  own  carriages.  But,  why  should  the  humbler  citizen, 
whose  scantier  means  oblige  him  to  commit  his  person  to  the  crammed 
stage  coach,  more  than  his  wealthier  neighbour,  be  exposed  to  the 
hardship  of  travelling  on  the  working  days,  when  the  multitude  of 
heavy  carts  and  waggons  moving  to  and  fro  in  all  directions,  renders  the 
roads  unpleasant  and  unsafe  for  carriages  of  a  lighter  fabric,  especially 
when  the  only  ^eal  inconvenience,  the  danger  of  such  obstructions,  is 
infinitely  increased  to  him  by  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  the  ve- 
hicle in  which  he  makes  his  uncomfortable  journey,  crosses  out  of  the 
way  in  deep  and  miry  roads  to  avoid  the  fatal  jostle  f  The  force  of 
these  principles  was  soon  perceived  ;  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws, 
stage  coaches^have  for  several  years  travelled  on  the  Sundays.  The 
waggoner  soon  understands  that  the  road  is  as  free  for  him  as  for  the 
coachman;  and  the  Sunday  traveller  now  breaks  the  sabbath,  without 
any  advantage  gained  in  the  safety  or  pleasure  of  his  journey.  In  the 
country  the  roads  are  crowded  on  the  Sunday,  as  on  any  other  day,  with 
travellers  of  every  sort;  the  devotion  of  the  villager  is  interrupted  by 
the  noise  of  the  carriages  passing  through,  or  stopping  at  the  inns  for 
refreshment.  In  the  metropolis,  instead  of  that  solemn  stillness  of  the 
vacant  streetSi  which  might  suit,  as  in  our  fathers'  days,  with  the  sanc*^ 
tity  of  the  day,  the  mingled  racket  of  worldly  business  and  pleasure  is 
going  on  with  little  abatement;  and  in  the  ciiurches  and  chapels  which 
adjoin  the  public  streets,  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  whirling  phaeton,  and 
the  graver  rumble  of  the  loaded  waggon,  mixed  with  the  oaths  and  i'm-> 
precations  of  the  brawling  drivers,  disturb  the  congregation,  and  stun, 
the  voice  of  the  preacher.' 

Bishop  Horsley^s  nerves  were  of  no  very  delicate  texture,  yet  we 
cannot  avoid  recognizing  in  this  singular  passage,  something  of  the 
*  enraged  preacher,'  whose  voice  had  actually  been  stunned  by  these 
discordant  annoyances ;  but  the  strain  of  reprehension  approaches 
nearer  to  satiric  poetry  than  to  preaching. 

'  Inde  caput  morbi,  rhedarum  transitus  arcto 
Vicorum  inflexu,  et  stantis  convicia  mandia.' — Juv,  ' 

To  this  instance  of  levity  may  properly  be  opposed  the  awful  so- 
lemnity of  the  following  passage : 

,    "  ...  — 

*  In  that  mondent,  therefore,  in  which  his  present  life  ends,  everj^ 
man's  future  condition  becomes  irreversibly  determined.  Let  us  watch 
therefore  and  pray.  Neither  shall  vigilance  and  prayer  be  ineffectual. 
On  the  incorrigible  and  perverse,  on  those  who  mock  at  God's  threat- 
enings,  and  reject  his  promistjs;  on  those  only,  the  severity  of  his 
wrath  will  fall.  But  for  those  who  lay  these  warnings  to  heart,  who 
dread  the  pollutions  of  (he  world,  and  flee  from  sin  as  from  a  serpent, 
who  fear  God's  displeasure  more  than  death,  and  seek  his  favour  more 
than  life,  though  much  of  frailty  will  to  the  last  adhere  to  them;  yet 
these  are  the  objects  of  the  Father's. mercy,  of  the  Redeemer's  love. 
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For  these  he  died,  for  these  be  pleads ;  these  he  supports  and  strengthens 
with  his  spirit;  these  he  shall  lead  with  him  triumphant  to  the  man- 
sions of  glory,  when  sin  and  death  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire/ 

The  following  may  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  of  that  noble  strain 
of  declamation  which  this  great  preacher  can  always  conmiand. 

*  The  time  shall  never  be,  when  a  true  church  of  God  shall  not  be 
niomewhere  subsisting  on  the  earth ;  but  any  individual  church,  if  she 

fall  from  her  first  love,  may  sink  in  ruins.  Of  tl^is,  history  furnishes 
but  too  abundant  proof  in  the  examples  of  churches  once  illustrious, 
planted  by  the  Apostles,  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  first  saints  and 
martyrs  which  are  now  no  more.  Where  are  now  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  Where  shalf  we  now  find 
the  successors  of  those  earliest  bishops,  once  stars  in  the  Son  of  Man's 
right  hand  ?  Where  are  those  boasted  seals  of  Paul's  apostleship,  the 
churches.of  Corinth  and  Philippi  ?  Where  are  the  churches  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Alexandria  ?  But  is  there  need  that  we  resort  for  salutary 
warning  to  the  examples  of  remote  antiquity  ?  Alas!  where  at  this  mo- 
ment is  the  church  of  France  ?  Her  altars  demolished  ;  her  treasures 
spoiled ;  her  holy  things  profaned ;  her  persecuted  clergy,  and  her  plun- 
dered prelates,  wanderers  on  the  earth.' 

The  next  passage  (though  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  insert 
the  whole  of  it)  will  shew  the  depth  and  clearness  of  our  author's 
metaphysical  talents^ .  as  exercised  on  the  most  difficult  subject  in 
(he  whole  compass  of  that  science,  the  will  of  man,  and  the  necessity 
or  freedom  of  his  actions. 

*  We  must  not  imagine  such  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  God's  power . 
over  the  minds  and  wills  of  subordinate  agents,  as  should  convert  ra- 
^tional  agents  into  mere  machines,  and  leave  the  Deity  charged  with  the 
follies  and  the  crimes  of  men,  which  was  the  error  of  the  Calvinists : 
nor  nuist  we,  on  the  other  hand,  set  up  such  a  liberty  of  created  beings 
as,  necessarily  precluding  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  human  actions, 
should  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world  out  of  the  hands  of 
God,  and  leave  him  nothing  to  do  with  the  noblest  part  of  his  crea- 
tion, which  hath  been  perhaps  the  worse  error  of  some  who  have  op- 
posed the  Calvinists. 

*  There  is  yet  another  error  upon  this  subject,  which  I  think  took 
its  rise  among  professed  infidels,  and  to  them,  till  of  late,  it  hath  been 
coinfined.  But  some  have  appeared  among  its  modern  advocates,  ac- 
tuated I  am  persuaded  (for  their  writings  on  this  subject  witness  it)  by 
the  same  spirit  of  resigned  devotion,  which  gave  birth  to  the  plan  of 
arbitrary  predestination.  Deeply  versed  in  physics,  which  the  Calvi- 
nists neglected,  these  men  wish  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  God's  arbi- 
trary dominion,  which  they  in  common  with  the  Calvinists  maintain 
with  what  the  others  overlooked,  the  regular  operation  of  second 
causes ;  and  in  this  circumstance  lies  the  chief,  if  not  only  difference 
between  the  philosophical  necessity  of  our  subtle  moderns,  and  th« 
predestination  of  their  more  simple  ancestors :  and  so  far  as  these  ne- 
cessarians 
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cessarians  maintain  the  certain  influence  of  moral  motives,  as  the  natural 
and  sufficient  means  whereby  human  actions  and  even  human  thoughti^ 
are  brought  into  that  continued  chain  of  causes  and  efifects,  which 
taking  its  beginning  in  the  operations  of  the  infinite  mind,  cannot  but 
be  fully  understood  by  him,  so  far  they  do  service. to  the  cause  of 
truth,  placing  the  great  and  glorious  doctrines  of  foreknowledge  and 
providence,  upon  a  firm  and  philosophical  foundation.  But  when  they 
go  beyond  this,  when  they  would  represent  the  influence  of  mora} 
motives  as  the  same  with  that,  which  excites  and  governs  the  motions 
of  the  inanimate  creation;  here  they  contradict  the  very  principles 
they  would  seem  to  have  established.  The  source  of  their  mistake  is 
thb,  that  they  imagine  a  similitude  between  things  which  admit  of  no 
comparison,  lletween  the  influence  of  a  moral  motive  upon  mind,  and 
that  of  mechanical  force  upon  matter/ 

Long  as  this  citation  may  appear  in  itself,  it  contains  perhaps 
fewer  words  than  those  in  which  any  other  writer  could  have 
stated  the  substance  of  a  most  important  and  long  agitated  con- 
troversy; and  though  it  be  sufficiently  visible  on  which  side  the 
preacher^s  mind  preponderates,  yet  the  whole  representation  is  con^ 
ducted  with  a  fairness  and  candour  which  does  honour  to  his  heart. 

The  brightest  and  most  luminous  bodies  in  the  universe  have 
their  spots,  and  even  the  argumentation  of  this  great  reasoner  is 
not  always  free  from  paralogisms.  Into  one  of  these  the  preacher 
has  been  led  by  his  love  of  novelty  and  paradox  in  his  inimitable 
discourse  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Here,  having  previously  de- 
termined,  that  our  Lord's  promise  to  Martha,  '  he  that  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die,'  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  second  deaths 
but  that  believers^ shall  in  no  sense  die  at  all ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  with  them,  in  the  interval  between  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body  and  the  general  resurrection,  perception  should  never  cease ; 
he  goes  on  to  combat  what  he  truly  calls  that  *  unintelligible  and 
dismal  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul,'  during  the  same  obscure 
and  awful  interval.  ,But  this  doctrine  is  that  of  an  universal  susr 
pension  of  perception  in  the  separate  spirits  of  all  mankind:  if 
therefore  the  promise  that  they  should  never  die,  be  restricted  to 
believers,  and  mean  only  that  their  spirits  alone  should  be  exempt 
from  the  general  sentence,  the  inference  is  the  very  reverse  from 
what  the  bishop  intended;  namely,  that  the  spirits  of  unbelievers 
shall  remain  in  a  state  of  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

The  two  next  discourses,  on  the  story  of  the  Syrophoenician  wo- 
man, may  be  selected  as  unrivalled  specimens  of  penetration  and 
acuteness  in  analyzing  an  historical  passage  of  Scripture,  and 
tracing  every  movement  of  the  heart  (even  in  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord  himself)  during  a  most  affecting  and  interesting  scene.  Ip 
the  peculiar  strain  of  rhetoric,  however,  which  pervades  these  most 
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animated  compositions^  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  much  of  the 
manner  of  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Contemplations  : 

*  Oh  miserable  woman,  oifsp'ring  of  an  accursed  race,  cease  thy  nn-p 
availing  prayers-r-he  hath  pronounced  thy  sentence. — Betake  thee  to  thy 
home,  sad  outcast  from  thy  Maker's  love.  Impatience  of  thy  absence 
but  aggravates  thy  child's  distraction — Not  long  shall  her  debilitated 
frame  support  the  tormentor's  cruelty. — Give  her  while  she  lives  the 
consolation  of  a  parents  tenderness — it  is  the  only  service  thou  canst 
render  her.  For  thyself,  alas  !  no  consolation  remains,  but  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  despair. — The  Redeemer  is  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  to  that  house,  ill-fated  Canaanite,  thou  wast 
born  and  thou  hast  lived  a  stranger.' 

The  next  discourse  (more  celebrated  in  its  day  than  any  occa- 
sional sermon  within  our  recollection)  is  that  on  the  Principle  of 
Life,  preached  before  the  Humane  Society,  which  gives  a  cleadly 
"blow  to  the  unscriptural  and  unphilosophical  doctrine  of  material- 
ism.    Yet,  even  here,  we  are  hurt  by  a  blemish  arising  out  of  the 
unhappy  choice  of  a  term.    The  bishop  begins  with  assigning,  as 
the  lowest  principle  of  vitality  in  man,  vegetable  life,  by  which  is 
to  be  understood  that  species  of  life  which  animals  and  vegetables 
possess  in  common,  whereas,  in  common  acceptation,  it  certainly 
means  that  which  the  one  class  of  organized  beings  possess  as  distinct 
from  the  other.     In  the  following  passage,  this  infelicity  leads  the 
preacher  into  another.     *  Tlie  vital  prhiciple  may  remain  in  a  man 
for  some  time  after  all  signs  of  vegetable  life  disappear  in  his  body/ 
With  due  deference  to  Dr.  Horsley,  we  should  have  thought  the 
contrary.   Vegetables  have  no  locomotion,  no  pulsation,  no  percepr 
tible  respiration,  and  therefore,  when  all  these  s}  rnptoms  have  disap- 
peared in  a  suffocated  animal,  the  vegetable  principle  of  vitality  may 
yet  subsist.     But  for  this  casual  lapse  we  are  amply  rewarded  by 
the  sublime  account  of  the  symptoms  of  apparent  death  in  such  un- 
happy subjects,  which  immediately  follows : — '  What  have  hitherto 
passed,  even  among  physicians,  for  certain  signs  of  a  complete  deatb 
— the  rigid  limb,  the  clay-cold  skin,  the  silent  pulse,  the  breathless  lip, 
the  livid  cheek,  the  fallen  jaw,  the  pinched  nostril,  the  fixed  staring 
eye,  are  uncertain  and  equivocal.'    To  this  we  shall  oppose  a  noble 
passage  from  the  Prognostics  of  Hippocrates,  describmg  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching,  not  apparent,  death,  on  the  human  counter 
nance,  and  then  inquire  of  our  critical  readers  first,  whether  in  terrific 
grandeur  the  modem  divine  has  not  equalled  the  old  physician,  and 
secondly,  whether  the  coincidence  appears  to  have  arisen  ifroni 
imitation  or  casual  resemblance.     *P<^  o^sia,  xgolafoi  ^VfjiTpefnooKolss^ 
wla  ^v^got  X.OLI  ^wsfoiXiisvu,  xcti  hi  Xo^oi  reov  ooloov  airss'gMixfjLSVoi  Kai 
TO  degfjLOL  TO  ireqi  to  iLelcuTfov  (rxMjgov  re  xai  frsgilelufisvov  xai  xoLQ^aXsoy 
ioy,  xsn  TO  XS^f^^  p^Xfiugovn  ij  xai  [leXuy  gov  xai  ^eA/ov  r}  /xoAipScoSe^. 
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.  More  exahipks  of  excellence^  and  more  also  of  haste  and  care- 
lessnessy  might  be  produced  from  these  volumes ;  but  to  detail  the 
first  would  be  to  repriiit  half  their  contents,  and  to  bring  forward 
the  last,  would  only  prove  (what  surely  is  needless)  that  no  work 
of  uninspired  man  is  perfect.  We  now,  therefore,  take  leave 
of  Bishop  Horsley,  witii  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to  a 
theologian,  whom,  in  an  age  of  audacious  innovation,  counte- 
nanced by  a  perverse  antipathy  to  every  thing  ancient  and  ve- 
oerable,  we  consider  as  having  been  raised  by  Providence*  to  an 
exdted  station  both  in  rank  and  literature,  that  by  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  opposite  but  not  inconsistent  qualifications,  by  a  reason  the 
most  profound,  and  an  eloquence  the  most  attractive,  he  might  at 
once  convince  the  understanding  and  charm  the  heart;  that  by 
a  fiiithful  and  courageous  exposition  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  England,  he  might  at  once  demonstrate  their  truth 
and  enforce  their  vital  importance,  a  striking  contrast  to  every 
modern  inroad  upon  revealed  truth,  which  has  uniformly  been 
characterised  alike  by  imbecility  and  coldness,  and  has  left  behind 
a  system,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  as  uninteresting  to  the  heart  as  it 
is  wifouoded  in  Scripture. 

Ooe  word  more.  The  editor  of  Newton,  who  dared  to  call  his 
author,  *  out  of  mathematics,  an  ordinary  man,'  has,  in  these  volumes, 
certainly  dared  to  say  many  things  which  a  man  of  smaller  powers 
would  have  declined,  and  from  which  he  himself,  with  smaller 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  would,  perhaps,  have  shrunk.  T6 
genius,  however,  like  that  of  Bishop  Horsley,  almost  every  thing 
may  be  forgiven :  in  such  hands,  paradox  may  be  safe,  experiments 
}0  language  may  be  graceful,  and  trespasses  upon  decorum  may  only 
excite  a  smile, — but  let  ordinary  men  beware — *  In  that  circle 
l^one  c^n  walk  but  he.' 


Art.  III.  ^i  Romani  nella  Grecia.  .  Barzoni.     8vo.  pp.  41. 

IT  is  lamentable  to  think  how  little  has  been  done  by  Great  Bri- 
tain towards  disabusing  the^eople  of  the  continent,  by  a  de- 
tection of  the  designs  and  weakness  of  the  enemy ;  while  his  press 
'  has  been  incessantly  employed  in  ri vetting  that  yoke  upon  tlie  na- 
tions for  the  reception  of  which  it  had  previously  prepared  them* 
Every  sei*vile  encomium  on  the  government  of  Buonaparte,  every 
calumny  .on  his  enemies,  every  exaggerated  statement  of  his  strength 
and  of  their  imbecility,  in  short  every  falsehood  vented  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  is  taken  up  by  a  succession  of  tributary  echos,  and  passed  from 
Paris  to  Vienna^  Madrid,  Petersburg  aiid  Constantinople.     Every 
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ephemeral  publication,  in  whatever  language,  French  or  Italian, 
Spanish,  Greek  or  German,  is  bribed  or  forced  into  tfae  service,  and 
rendered,  directiv  or  indirectly,  subservient  to  this  end.  The  Ro-i- 
mans  adopted  the  arms  of  their  enemies  when  persuaded  of  thein 
utility ;  we  are  too  idle  to  profit  by  the  example  of  ours,  even  where 
the  weapon  is  perhaps  less  efficacious  in  their  hands  than  it  would 
be  in  our  own. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  nothing  hostile  to  France  can  find  its 
way  to  her  territories:  an  excuse  fbr  silence  which,  if  it  be  valid, 
as  far  as  it  respects  her  original  dominions,  is  not  applicable  ta« 
the  conquered  provinces,  where,  unseconded  by  the  inhabitant?, 
and  less  zealously  served  by  his  creatures,  her  ruler  must  find  it 
impossible  to  dam  up  all  the  channels  of  information  which  might 
be  opened  to  the  people.  Against  a  power,  the  basis  of  which: 
is  so  rotten,  the  press  might  doubtless  be  employed  every  where 
with  advantage,  but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  Europe  with  greater? 
promise  of  success  than  in  Italy.  "^The  lively  imagination  and: 
impassioned  temperament  of,  the  people  render  them  peculiarly 
sensible*  to  the  force  of  eloquence,  and  many  circumstances  concur 

-  in  leading  us  to  believe  this  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of. 
the  overgrown 'dominions  of  France.      If,  roused  to  action,  she 
should  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressors,  who  knows  but  she: 
may,  by  a  union  of  her  parts,  form  the  best  barrier  which  has  yet> 
been  erected  against  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror?  The  extinctioa- 
of  so  many  independent  states  is  certainly  favourable  to  such  aa* 
expectation ;  nor  has  any  tiling  inspired  greater  confidence  into  the^ 
party  which  nourishes  the  passionate  desire  of  Machiavel,  that  of 
the  re-union  of  Itjaly  under  a  single  government.     It  may  be  ques-, 
tioned  whether  t|bis  project  be  not  visionary ;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  party  be  strong  either  in  authority  or  numbers ;  but  the 
disposition  to  revolt  amongst  the  Italians,  under  the  influence  of 
diffierent  hopes,  and  under  the  pressure  of  cKfTerent  evils,  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction.    On  the  withdrawal  of  Beauhar- 
nois'  army  to  act  against  the  Archduke  near  Vienna^Ae  Ferrarese 
broke  into  an  insurrection,  which,  though  rendered  vam  by  the  de- 
sperate state  of  the  Austrian  affair^,  afforded  a  sufficient  test  of  what, 
under  happier  circumstances,  might  be  expected  frond  them.     The' 
Calabrias,  which  maintained  a  three  years'  defensive  war  against 
France,  the  grave  of  fifty  thousand  of  her  troops,  and  which,  sub-^ 
dued  only  by  the  formation  of  roads  and  the  establishment  of,  mili<- 
tary  positions,  cost  her  not  dearer  in  blood  than  in  treasure,  await 
pnly  a  new  opportunity  of  proving  themselves  in  arms,  while  there* 
is  a  smouldering  insurrection  in  the  Roman  state  which  might  be 
kindled  by  a  breath.    To  keep  alive  this  ardent  spirit,  to  place  be*- 

^  fore  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  their  ancient  wrongs  and  present  suf-i 
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feriqgSy  to  detect  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  disclose  to  them 
the  secret  of  their  own  strength,  in  short  to  foment,  by  every  appeal 
to  their  reason  or  their  passions,  the  growing  indignation  till  the 
time  be  ripe  for  action,  ought  surely  to  be  the  policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  nor  could  she  find  a  better  instrument  for  her  purpose  than 
she  sdready  possesses  in  the  writer  of  the  work  under  our  review. 
This  gentleman  is  already  known  to  the  public,  as  author  of  ja 
Histoid  of  the  Subversion  of  the  late"  Venetian  Republic,  stiled 
from  its  also  succinctly  narrating  the  former  fortunes  of  that  state, 
Joe  Riveluziuni  della  Repubblica  Feneta.  If  there  be  any  who, 
dazzled  by  the  glory  of  Buonaparte,  yet  persevere  in  admiration 
of  bis  character,  let  them  recur  to  this  publication;  they  may  here 
retrace  the  base  and  contemptible  qualities  which  were  subservient 
to  the  development  of  his  more  splendid* vices;  they  may  see,  in 
this,  the  proudest  period  of  his  glopy,  how  largely  tHe  lion's  was 
pieced  with  the  fox's  skin ;  they  may  watch  him  wading  through 
dirt  as  well  as  blood  towards  dominion.  Does  the  disease  remain 
unsubdued  ?  a  second  remedy  is  presented  to  them  in  the  volume 
before  i|s;  if  this  too  fail,  we  may  indeed  pronounce  that  their  ma- 
lady is  beyond  the  reach  of  hellebore. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  the  character  of  the  Romani 
nella  GrevJa.  The  title  is  typical;  Italy  is  figured  in  Greece;  the 
French  in  the  Romans;  the  Austri'ans  in  the  Macedonians;  the 
Russians  in  the  Hiracians;  the  Venetians  in  the  ^tolians,  and 
Buonaparte  in  Flaminius;  the  parallel  is  more  artfully  sustained 
than  is  usual  in  works  of  a  similar  description.  The  author  was 
probably  influenced  in  adopting  such  a  vehicle,  as  justificatory  of 
that  declamatory  style  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  successful.  Should 
it,  however,  be  thought  that  this  scholastic  fiction  is  insuflicient  to 
his  defence,  he  may  at  least  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  and 
example  of  Josephus,  who  from  the  deep  interest  taken  by  him  hi 
the  calamities  which  he  descirbes,  claims  the  privilege  of  indulging 
Ml  a  more  impassioned  tone  than  is  permitted  to  the  ordinary  hisr 
torian.  Ii|e  his,  the  language  of  Barzoni  comes  from  the  heart; 
'  and  he  describes,  with  natural^  pity  and  feeling  indignation  the 
weakness  and  the  sufierings  of  his  countrymen ;  the  perfidy  and  op- 
pression of  the  conqueror.  Framed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  jRf- 
voluzioni  della  Repubblica  Feneta — this  work,  though  of  inferior 
bulk,  embraces  a  wider  field;  the  pictures  which  it  contains  are 
drawn  with  the  same  fidelity  and  spirit.  It  commences  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  re- 
lative strength  and  disposition  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  character 
of  the  captain  of  the  invaders.  After  the  battle  which  was  deti- 
sive  of  her  destinies,  the  author  becomes  more  circumstantial,  and 
gives  a  detail  of  the  measures  resorted  to  in  order  to  seduce,  divide, 
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Corrupt  and  terrify  the  people.  With  all  this,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  reader  by  underrating  the  valor  or  substantial 
force  of  the  conqueror;  but  when  other  engines  are  substituted  for 
these,  he  presents  us  with  the  ring  of  Angelica)  dissolves  the  enchant* 
nient,  and  shews  the  wizard,  apparently  victorious  in  anns,  in  reality 
triumphant  by  imposture  and  delusion.  Amidst  this  exposure, 
he  is  singularly  happy  in  an  account  of  the  ephemeral  governments 
of  Italy,  purposely  constructed  with  a  view  to  their  own  speedy 
dissolution,  and  of  the  arts  by  which  the  political  fanaticism  of  the 
nation  was  irritated,  till,  reduced  by  a  succession  of  paroxysms  to 
the  last  stage  of  debility,  she  fell  an  unresisting  victim  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  French  chief.  Then  follows  a  picture  of  the  havoc  of  an 
unlicensed  soldiery,  ceaseless  rapine  and  confiscation,  the  immedi- 
ate evils  which  were  their  consequence,  and  the  remoter,  yet  more 
lasting  mischief  which  followed,  in  the  moral  debasement  and  de- 
pravation of  the  people.  Tlie  infamous  transfer  of  Venice,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  work  before  alluded  to,  is  succinctly  told 
and  reprobated,  and  this  closes  the  first  Italian  war.  Very  few 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  second  and  its  consequences :  these  are 
new  modifications  of  fraud  and  violence.  Here  the  story  appeara 
somewhat  strained  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  history,  its 
prototype,  and  we  should  in  some  cases  find  a  difficulty  in  fitting 
the  Roman  masks  upon  those  personages  of  the  drama  for  whom 
they  are  designed.  The  author  rises  again,  however,  towards  his 
conclusion,  and  a  summary  account  of  the  nefarious  policy  of 
France  tow^ds  foreign  nations^  in  general,  furnishes  him  with  ^ 
most  brilliant  and  powerful  peroration. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  work  may  be  said  to  be  shrewd-^ 
.  ness  and  vigor.  Add  to  this,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  author  flows 
in  a  full,  clear,  and  uninterrupted  stream,  and  is  generally  rapid  as 
it  is  copious.  Yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  wholly 
escaped  the  defects  of  his  school,  defects  to  which  the  English  arej^ 
perhaps,  of  all  people  the  least  indulgent.  The  most  striking  of 
these  is  the  anxiety  to  screw  every  thing  to  the  same  Wfchf  to  fur- 
bish and  adorn  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  strongest  par»  of  the  sub* 
ject,  to  have,  in  the  language  of  Foote,  '  as  much  to  say  upon  a 
riband  as  upon  a  RafFael.'  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  affirm 
that  Signor  Barzoni  has  sinned  to  this  extent ;  but  in  his  attempt 
to  soar  one  even  and  continued  flight,  the  effort  is  often  visible  and 
sometimes  unsuccessful.  Another  fault  of  the  Italian  rhetoricians, 
from  which  he  cannot  be  considered  entirely  exempt,  a  vice,  per- 
haps, occasioned  by  the  seduction  of  the  language,  is  the  propensity 
to  round  a  period  at  the  expense  of  its  more  essential  part,  and  to 
baulk  the  understanding  while  they  gratify  the.  ear.  These  defects^ 
however;  are  neither  frequent  nor  important.     We  return  to  a  more 
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essential  point.  We  would  willingly  give  the  English  reader  a 
juster  idea  of  the  more  intrinsic  merits  of  this  work  than  our  short 
abstract  of  its  contents  can  have  afforded :  but  this  is  inconsistent 
with  our  plan  and  limits.  ,  We  will  not^  therefore,  since  a  short 
citation  is  insufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  deprive  those  con- 
versant with  the  Italian,  of  an  opportunity  of  tasting  beauties,  as 
preceptible  in  a  fragment  as  in  a  whole,  but  which  cannot  be 
transfused  or  fixed  in  a  translation.  We  select  the  character  of 
Buonaparte. 

*  Ncl  terzo  anno  Tito  Quinzio  Flaminio  fu  destinato  a  quel  comando. 
Egli  era  per  natura  soldato,  e  resercizio  incessante  dell'  armi  lo  aveva 
disposto  ad  essere  gran  capitano.  Pino  dalla  sua  prima  eth  aveva  ap- 
presa  Tarte  di  governare,/e  di  comandar  le  armale.  In  quality  di  tri- 
bune era  state  alia  guerra  contro  d'Annifcale  sotto  Marcel  lo.  Prefetto 
da  poi  di  Tarento,  indi  condottiere  di  due  colonie  alia  cittk  Narnia  e 
Cossa,tanto  negli  affidatigli  carichi  si  distinse,  che  il  popolo  il  cre6  con- 
sole, bencb^'  non  ancora  di  anni  trenta.  Fu  nella  spedizione  contro 
Filippo  ch*  egli  fece  risplendere  que'  grandi  talenti  militari  che  gU 
diedero  tanto  vantaggio  su'Greci  generali.  e  che  tanta  faraa  gli  procacci- 
arono  a  Roma.  Ardito  ed  intrepido  nel  combattimento,  atto  a  durar 
fatiche  che  fanno'  fremere  la  natura,  accorto  a  tutto  prevedere  ed  a 
provvedere  a  tutto  nel  periglio  istesso,  sagace  a  trarre  da'  suoi  disastn  e 
dair  infedelt^  della  fortuna  improvvisi  ripari  ed  impensati  profitti, 
.aggiastato  nelle  sue  mire,  di  un  genio  perspicacissimo  per  eseguire  a 
tempo  li  suoi  progetti  e  per  penetrare  i  disegni  de'  suoi  nemici,  tutto 
artifizio  per  operar  senza  scoprirsi,  mai  pii^  artifizioso  ancora  allor- 
quando  evidentemente  ^  scopriya,  immenso  negli  espedienti,  sempre  in- 
clinato  ad  intraprendere  cose  difficili,  ed  a  tentare  pur  anco  le  impos- 
sibili^  deciso  di  non  abbandonare  mai  all'  arbitrio  del  caso'  cid  cbe 
poteva  essere  condotto  dalla  prudenza,  risoluto  di  osar  tutto  quando  11 
consiglio  era  inutile,  destro  a  coprire  d'  una  calraa  sorprendente  tutte 
le  sue  pii^  gravi  operazioni,  facile  ad  essere  spinto  qtiasi  .da  febbrile 
impcto  astraordinarie  imprese;  tale  e^a  Flaminio    *»»♦** 

*  Ho  esaminato  questo  giovane  come  guerriero,  ora  I'osservo  come 
Uomo  di  stato. 

*  Ente  ingngnosissimo,  astuto,  profondo  e  maraviglioso  perche  impene- 
trabile,  senza onore,  senza  religione,  senza  morale,  senza  fede,  ma  molto 
esperto  ad  ammantarsi  colle  opparenze  di  quelle  virtii  per  quanto  con- 
venisse  a'  suoi  vantaggj;  aspro  per  natura,  impetuoso,  iracondo,  ma 
capace  d'  imperare  a  se  stesso,  e  d'  assumere  all'  uopo  gli  aspetti  delle 
piii  delicate  paswoni ;  egualmente  facile  a  far  da  tiranno  che  a  spiegare 
i  modi  soavi  e  compiacenti  d'  adulatore;  perspicace  a  conoscere  il 
memento  di  fare  il  bene  senza  aver  Taniraa  propria  a  volerlo ;  tronce  e 
grave  ne*  detti  suoi,  inestricabile  ne'  suoi  discorsi  come  nella  suacon- 
dottR;  costanteraente  assorto  in  un  mondo  di  viste,  di  desiderj,  d'im- 
prese,  tutte  coincidenti  all*  aumento  del  sue  potere;  pronto  a  sagrifi- 
care  I'amicizia,  la  riconoscenza,  Taltrui  riputazione  all'  esito  de'  suoi 
divisamenti,  ed  a  servirsi  della  calunnia  per  tradir  Tune,  soppiantare 
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Taltro,  screditar  questo,  perdere  quelle,  e  per  rimovere '  ogni  ostacoio 
daila  carriera  dellu  sua  ambizione;  alacre  a  parlar  sempre  ai  popoli  il 
linguaggio  che  em  neir  animo  loro,  ed  a  nascondere  sempre.  a  tutti  i 
sentiment!  del   suo;   lesto  a  toccar    le  fibre   del  cuore  umano  per 
cavarne  i  segreti  che  gli  erano  utili,  quanto  Orfco  a  sorvolarsulie  cordc 
della  sua  lira  per  trarne  i  suoni  che  gli  erano  necessarj ;  ambizioso  come 
Alessandro,  avido.come  Pimmaliane,  perfido  come  Lisandro,  impostore 
come  Pisi'strato  ......  ecco  Tito,  ecco  il  redentore  degli  schiavi.     In 

breve  tutto.  stringo:  trattavasi  di  far  la  guerra,  egli  era  soldato,  eri 
Romano:  trattavasi  di  gabbare,  era  Flaminio,  con  tan te  prodigiose  arti 
del  suo  ingegno  e  del  suo  carattere,  egli  giunse  ad  ingannar  tutti  i 
Greci,e  vi  riusci  tanto  piii  facilraente  quanto  che  non  gli  occorse  che 
delta  mala  fede  per  sedurre  popoli  che  amavano  esser  sedotti/ 

The  reader,  after  this  specimen,  will  probably  agree  with  us  m 
regretting  that  Signer  Barzoni,  who  has  now  been  several  years  in 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  is  equally  attached  from 
interest  and  from  principles,  should  not  have  laboured  more 
than  be  has  in  %  cause  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  support. 
Would  he  know  why  we  have  so  little  of  what  is  so  good,  he 
will  learn  that  the  valuable  time  of  this  gentleman  is  occupied  in 
the  conduct  of  a  Maltese  newspaper.  He  will  perhaps  imagine 
that  this  is  but  a  vehicle  for  political  discussion  and  for  patriotic 
exhortation ;  that  th^  little  island  in  which  he  is  placed  has  been 
merely  chosen  for  his  residence  on  account  of  its  centrical  situa- 
tion, and  that  he  is  s6undin^  an  alarm  to  the  surrounding  nations 
from  his  watch-tower  on  the  rock.  Though  the  watchman  slumber 
not  on  his  post,  his  trumpet  is  not  heard.  Yet-  if  he  is  not 
striving, 

*  ciere  viros  martemque  accendere  cantu/ 

he  is  doubtless  usefully,  though  less  brilliantly,  employed;  he  may 
at  least  be  occupied  in  informing  the  small  population  amongst 
which  he  is  placed,  and  in  animating  and  directing  public  opinion  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Sicily  ?  No  such  thing ;  his  duty  is  coi>- 
fined'to  translating  articles,  selected  for  him  from  the  English 
papers,  into  the  Malta  Gazette,  to  detailing  the  number  of  old 
wheelbarrows  found  in  some  old  fort  in  some  part  of  the  old  or 
new  world,  of  which  perhaps  his  readers  never  heard,  and  to  re- 
echoing all  those  small  news,  which,  because  interesting  to  our- 
selves, we  wisely  conceive  must  be  equally  so  to  every  body  else. 
It  is  not  often  we  find  men  fit  for  our  purposes,  who  will  embrace 
our  cold  favour  and  scanty  remuneration.  We  have  found  one, 
and  we  neither  know  nor  will  learn  how  to  turn  his  talents  to  ac- 
count. We  are  worse  than  Master  Stephen ;  when  he  had  got  his 
hawk  he  sought  a  book  to  keep  him  by :  we  keep  ours  perched, 
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boocied  and  fasting  at  Malta,  and  if  we  fly  him  at  any  thing  it  is 
Mich  mousing  work,  that  he  is  ashamed  of  the  rattle  of  his  bells. 
•  In  regretting  the  waste  of  Signor  Barzoni's  talents,  it  is  not  our 
wish  to  reproach  those  who  first  assigned  him,  much  less  those 
who  have  continued  him  in,  his  unprofitable  office,  any  more  th^n 
it  is  our  intention  to  charge  this  or  that  administration  with  faults, 
common  to  them  all,  in  the  reflections  which  preceded  our  obser- 
vations on  his  work.  So  general  a  reproach  has  be^n  popularly, 
and  perhaps  Justly,  attributed  to  a  general  disposing  cause :  but  if 
this  be  the  case,  if  we  cannot  hope  that  our  foreign  shall  be  as  well 
administered  as  our  domestic  afiairs,  are  we,  where  perfection  is 
unattainable^  to  make  no  effort  towards  improvement  ?  If  party 
squabbles  too  much  occupy  Aie  time  and  thoughts  of  our  states* 
men,  is  it  not  because  party  squabbles  too  much  interest  the  ^pas- 
sions of  the  public  ?  And  can  no.  good  arise  from  awakening  and 
directing  their  attention  to  other  considerations  ?  Are  we  not,  after 
all,  too  apt  to  consider  defects  of  long  standing  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, as  inherent  in  the  system,  and  as  such,  irremediable  ?  We  all 
recollect  when  our  troops  were  deficient  in  every  military  virtue 
but  courage.  The  language  of  that  day  was,  that  an  army  was  not 
the  natural  weapon  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  we  could  not  hope 
to  see  our  land  correspond  with  our  naval  forces  in  energy  and 
discipline.  Necessity  forced  us  upon  the  experiment,  and  to  its 
successful  result  Portugal  owes  her  safety,  and  Spain  looks  to  her 
deliverance.  May  .this  memorable  experiment  in  all  similar  cir* 
.ciimstances  be  our  omen  and  our  guide ! 


Art.  IV.  Syha,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees  and  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Timber  in  his  Majesti/s  Dominions^  together  with 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Sacredness  and  Use  of'  Standing 
Groves,  By  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
~  With  Notes  by  H.  Hunter,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  ISKi.  The  Fourth 
'  Edition,  with  the  Editor's  last  Corrections,  and  a  short  Memoir 
of  him. 

nPHE  occupation  of  planting  belongs  to  an  advanced  period  of 
^  society,  and  the  amusement  of  planting  to  a  refined  one.  Where- 
ever  colonies  of  the  human  species  have  been  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  they  have  usually,  found  themselves  aimoyed  and 
^cumbered,  in  the  first  operations  of  agriculture,  by  a  super- 
fluity of  native  woods.  Of  the  graminivorous  animals,  some  have 
accompanied  mankind  in  their  migrations ;  and  of  those  which  from 
their  wilder  aud  more  independent  habiti  may  be  supposed  to. have 
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preceded  our  species,  all  have  unquestionably  found  existing  forests 
ill  a  state  too  advanced  to  be  injured  by  their  tooth.     This  obser^; 
vaiion  illustrates  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  economy  of  providence. 
Had  the  origin  of  plants  and  animals  in  every  country  been  con- 
temporary, and  had  the  latter  started  at  once  from  the  earth,  as  the 
former  are  known  to  have  done  from  seeds  previously  dispersed  in 
situations  adapted  to  their  growth,  the  probability  is,  that  woods 
and  forests  would  never  have  arisen.     For  the  instincts  of  many 
animals  plainly  direct  them  to  boughs  and  leaves  for  food;  and 
there  are  some,  as  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant  in  Africa,  and  ibe 
ass  and  goat  among  ourselves,  who,  by  a  misch^vous  penreraity 
ot  taste,  prefer  the  dry  browze  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  most 
delicious  herbaceous  plants.     But  these  monarchs  of  the  v^etable 
kii3gdom,  so  easUy  destroyed  in  their  infancy,  so  incapable  of  mjuries 
ffom  quadrupeds  at  a  more  advaaced  period,  have  commonly  been 
fovm  by  man,  wherever  he  has  explored  new  countries,  in  a  state 
of  alternate  luxuriance  and  decay,  defying  the  bite  of  the  gramini- 
^ofO^  ammals,  which  abounded  under  their  shade  and  partook  of 
^*^^^K  ^^^  branches.    These  appearances  at  once  prove  and  accomiC; 
iot  ^"^  ^^^^9  ^^^  migrations  of  quadrupeds  have  gradually  taken 
plac^  frora  some  central  point,  while  the  principle  of  vegetable  life 
starter  "™versally  into  action  at  the  period  of  the  creation.  .  At 
all  events  such  and  so  unchecked  had  long  been  the  progress  of 
^voods  and  forests,  at  the  first  colonization  of  almost  every  country, 
that  tb^  original  settlers  have  scarcely  been  able  to  win  their  way, 
or  to  niake  the  first  rude  and  circumscribed  attempt  at  cultivation 
but  by  the  destruction  of  ancient  trees.     Many  centuries  have 
elapsed,  since  man  has  spread  himself  over  the  plain  and  productive 
tracts  of  every  couutfy,  before  this  process  of  devastation  is  at  an 
end:  the  last  remnants  of  native  forests  are  then  found  in  the  deep 
vallies  of  remote  mountainous  districts,  neither  easy  of  access  nor 
copious  in  the  production  of  grain. 

But  in  this  long  interval  of  increasing  population  and  civility 
the  wants  of  man  are  multiplied,  cities  are  built,  and  navies  launch- 
ed.  The  demand  for  timber  increases  while  the  supply  continues 
to  diminish  ;  and  it  is  at  this  precise  point,  in  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety, that  the  first  conception  of  artificial  planting,  as  an  object  of 
rustic  economy,  will  begin  to  be  formed,  llie  Romans,  with  all 
their  expenditure  of  timber  on  architecture  and  ship-building,^  had 
never  exhausted  their  native  forests;  the  larch  of  the  Appcnnhies 
Continued  under  the  emperors  to  supply  the  capital  itself  with 
beams  of  stupendous  bulk  and  unknown  antiquity.  Accordingly, 
it  would  be  vain'  to  seek  in  the  works  of  th^  rei  rusticte  scriptores 
for  any  systematic  directions  on  the  subject  of  planting  timber 
trees.     Viigil  seized  it  as   a  charming  subject  for  poetry,  but 
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Colamella,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  almost  wholly  omits  it ; 
while  CatOy  long  before,  sourly  assigns  the  ninth  and  last  place  in 
his  catalogue  of  soils  to  that  which  was  productive  of  the  noblest, 
that  is  the  glandiferous  species  of  trees.  ^  Cato  qu^dem  gradatim 
proponens  alium  alio  agnim,  meliorem  esse  dicit  in  novem  discri*- 
lainibus,  quod  sit  primus  ubi  vine^B  esse  possunt,  bono  vino  et  multo 
— secundus,  ubi  hortus  irriguus — tertius  ubi  salicta,  quartus  uhi 
oliveta,  quintus  uhi  pratum,  sextus,  ubi  cam))us  frumentarius,  septi;- 
mus  ubi  csedua  silva,  octavus  ubi  arbustum,  nonus  ubi  glandaria 
silva.^  We  may  pardon  the  father  of  geoponics  for  his  very  con- 
sistent preference  of  the  vine  ;t  but  a  practical  farmer  like  Cato 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  oak  flourishes  most  in  the  same  soil 
with  wheat.  To  the  Romans  we  are  indebted,  in  this  island,  for 
the  chesnut,  the' first  instance  of  artificial  planting  amongst  us, 
which,  after  rivalling  the  oak  for  some  centuries  in  the  construction 
of  oiir  ancient  houses,  has  tacitly  left  that  sovereign  of  the  vegetable 
world  to  its  ancient  and  deserved  preeminence.  The  beech  and  the 
Scottish  pine,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Caesar  to  the  con- 
trary, are  unquestionably  indigenous  in  Britaiu.  Among  the  Saxous, 
with  the  exception  of  castles,  and  partly  of  churches,  not  the  roofs 
only,  but  the  walls  of  all  buildings  above  the  rank  of  mud  and  watr 
ties  were  of  wood.  Hence  the  word  rimbpian  came  to  signify  builds 
iug  in  general.  But  at  this  period  the  native  forests  of  England 
were  of  vast  extent,  and  so  far  was  the  national  consumption  of  oak 
from  exhausting  them  by  use,  so  far  were  the  efforts  of  agriculture 
from  wearing  them  out  by  gradual  encroachment,  that  without  the 
aid  of  an  heated  imagination  we  may  be  permitted  to  believe  indi- 
vidual trees,  now  existing,  to  have  attained  to  no  inconsiderable 
bulk  before  the  conquest.  But  how  h^ve  they  survived  so  many 
revolutions  ?  The  answer  is  easy — Revolutions  at  those  early  periods 
brought  with  them  no  temptations  to  the  destruction  of  woods. 
No  man  long  perseveres  in  wanton  and  laborious  mischief,  and 
there  was  then  no  market  for  timber.  When  the  purposes  of  house- 
bote and  hay-bbte  were  answered,  the  survivors  of  the  wood,  werjB 
left  to  live  or  die  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  most  ancient  records  of  noble  and  religious  houses, 
scarcely  a  vestige  can  be  discovered  of  any  attention  to  the  state 
of  their  woods;  they  were  accounted  rather  an  incumbrance  than 
a  profit;  and  for  landscape  or  ornament  men  had  then  neither  eyes 
nor  taste.  But  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  a  cerr 
tain  insecurity  which  was  long  apprehended  in  the  tenure  of  their 
iaods,  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  demand  for  oak  timber,  by  an  iu- 

*  Varro  de  Ke  Rustica,  1. 1,  s.  50.   ErJ.  Rob.  Steph. 
t  Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caiulsse  virtus* 
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creased  solidity  in  the  manner  of  constructing  inferior  houses,  occa- 
sioned so  prodigious  a  devastation,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  first  scarcity  of  that  valuable  material  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
first  instructions  for  repairing  the  deficiency  were  given.  *  TTiis 
scarcitie  at  first/  says  an  observing  writer  of  that  time,  ^  grew  as  it 
is  thought  either  by  the  industrie  of  man' for  maynt^yning  of 'tillage^ 
or  else  through  the  covetousness  of  such  as  in  preferring  of  pas« 
ture  for  their  sheepe  and  greater  cattle  do  make  small  account  of 
fire-bote  and  timber,  or  finally  by  the  crueltie  of  the  enemies/* 
The  cause,  however,  already  assigned  operated  probably  more  pow- 
erfully than  any  of  these,  excepting  the  first. 

But  it  was  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  which  gave  the 
first  great  blow  to  the  forests  and  woods  oT  England.  •  The  estates 
of  delinquents  were  minutely  surveyed, — their  aged  oaks,  like  the 
old  families  which  owned  them,  were  by  these  enemies  of  all  that 
was  elegant  or  venerable,  doomed  to  destruction.  In  these  patncian 
trees  they  beheld  a  kind  of  aristocracy — the  royal  forest,  above 
all,  followed  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  master,  and  as  all  the  Stuarts 
had  uniformly  felt  a  patriotic  concern  for  the  navy  of  England,  it 
became  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Charles  II.  after  the  restdratiOD, 
to  repair  this  formidable  breach,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  England  as  a  maritime,  and  consequently  as  an  inde- 
pendent, power. 

Laws  enacted  to  limit  and  direct  the  administration  of  private 
property  are  never  obeyed ;  and  Charles  was  too  sensible  a  man  to 
think  of  compelling  his  subjects  to  plant,  by  fines  and  forfeitures 
for  the  omission;  Example  he  knew  would  do  something,  and  he 
had  scope  enough  for  the  purpose  in  his  own  wasted  forests;  but 
an  animated  exhortation  from  the  press,  in  an  age  when  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  began  to  read,  and  tou  reflect,  he  knew  would  do 
more.  A  proper  person  for  th^  purpose  therefore  was  sought  and 
found;  a  man  of  family,  fortune,  and  learning;  an  experienced 
planter ;  a  virtuoso^  and  not  a  little  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  own 
walk. 

Such  was  Mr.  Evelyn  :  and  to  this  occasion  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Sylva,  which  has  therefore  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
work.  And  surely  every  man  of  taste  will  rejoice  that  such  an  un- 
dertaking was  not  reserved  for  the  improved  science  and  cool  didac- 
tic clearness  of  the  present  day.  The  Linnaean  classification,  the 
exact  botanical  arrangement,  which  has   been  bestowed,  and  very 

Erojjerly  bestowed  on  the  subject,  by  a  modern  editor,  would  have 
een  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  that  ancient  and  simple  strain 
of  piety,  that  amusing  superstition,  that  multifarious  reading,  and, 
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above  all,  that  tender  and  parental  feeliijg  with  which  Evelyn  writes* 
on  his  favourite  subject.  To  say  that  a  republication  of  the  Sylva 
was  unnecessary  because  we  know  more  of  the  subject,  and,  what 
we  do  knoM^,  more  accurately  than  Evelyn,  is  to  say  nothing. 
Varro  was  a  better,  that  is,  a  more  practical  agriculturist  than  Virgil : 
yet  the  Georgics  have  a  thousand  delighted  readers,  while  tlie  rei 
rustical  scriptor  has  a  few  curious  critics.  The  truth  is,  that  no 
man  will  sit  down  to  the  text  of  the  Sylva  as  a  book  of  science. 
Nay  even  the  notes,  valuable  as  they  are,  and  reflecting  many 
useful  lights  on  the  subject  of  planting,  are  capable  of  much  im- 
provemeut.  In  fact  an  experieuced  nursery-man  in  partnership 
with  a  tolerable  botanist,  would  produce  a  better  guide  for  the 
modem  planter  than  the  combined  labours  of  the  author  and  editor 
of  the  Sylva.  But  what  would  be  the  comparative  effect  ?  On 
opening  the  one  we  are  iatroduced  into  a  magnificent  forest,  where 
the  delighted  imagination  disdains  to  notice  that  the  paths  are 
tangled,  and  the  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  bushes  is  wasting  itself 
in  rank  and  idle  luxuriance;  while  we  should  take  up  the  other 
with  the  indifference  of  those  who  visit  an  infant  seminary  of  forest 
trees,  staked  out  and  numbered  on  their  several  beds  according  to 
class  and  order.  But  the  great  and  immediate  use  of  the  Sylva  (to 
make  use  of  the  author's  own  expression)  was  that  of  a  '  paraene- 
sis' — ^It  souuded  the  trumpet  of  alarm  to  the  nation  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  woods  and  forests.  This  was  almost  enough ;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  the  science  of  planting  is  of  no  difficult  attainment. 
'  He,  who  remembers  that  ail  the  woods  by  which  the  wants  of  man 
have  been  supplied  from  the  deluge  till  now  were  self  sown,  will  not 
easily  be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparation  necessary, 
which  the  georgic  writers  prescribe  to  planters.  Trees  certainly 
have  covered  the  earth  with  very  little  culture :  they  wave  their 
tops  among  the  rocks,  of  Norway,  and  might  thrive  as  well  in  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides.'*  And  if  men  of  fortune,  among  our- 
selves, can  once  be  persuaded  that  the  timber  wanted  for  the  British 
navy  is  in  no  long  period  likely  to  fail,  and  that  therefore  planting 
is  a  patriotic  work ;  or  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction, 
Aat,  in  addition  to  all  the  essential  advantages  conferred  upon  pos- 
terity, it  will,  if  entered  upon  in  early  life,  besides  the  pleasing  and 
gende  occupation  which  it  affords,  be  to  themselves  a  profitable 
work — the  end  is  achieved.  In  the  course  of  their  firet  experi- 
ments on  soib  and  exposures,  some  miscarriages  will  take  place, 
and  some  mortifications  be  endured,  but  if  they  bear  in  mind  one 
line  of  the  poet, 

'  Texends  sepes  tamen  et  pec  us  omne  tenendum  est/ 
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without  which  every  advantage  of  so))  and  climate  and  skill  wilt 
be  thrown  away,  the  knowledge  thua  acquired  will  be  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  results  of  formal  instruction;  it  will  be  topical 
and  experimental.  • 

In  the  later  editions  of  the  ^ylva,  which  at  intervals,  longer  or 
shorter,  was  under  the  author's  bands,  during  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  impulse  which  the  first 
publication  had  given  to  the  national  (aste.  Charles  the  Se- 
eond,  as  became  hii  station,  set  the  example  of  patriotic  planting, 
and  the  royal  forests  were  replenished  with  saplings  which,  at  an 
interval  of  ati  hundred  and  twenty  years,  were  destined  to  assert  the 
naval  supremacy  of  om*  counlry  against  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
■France,  during  the  American  war.  Far  other  we  fear  have  been 
the  effects  of  those  well  intended  efforts,  which,  at  a  much  later 
period,  have  been  made  to  replenish  the  royal  forests. 

is  but  too  true  of  the  depredations  which,  from  the  absence  of  due 
inspection,  have  been  committed  on  that  noble  tree,  from  the  acorn, 
which,  when  sown,  is  abandoned  by  unprincipled  workmen  to  the 
hogs,  to  the  aged  trunk,  of  which  a  moiety,  under  the  description 
of  root  and  stub,  is  seized  by  the  ranger.  Tlie  truth  is  that  woods 
always  succ<;ed  best,  for  a  season  at  least,  on  small  estates — in 
other  words,  under  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  owner.  A  winter's 
residence  in  London  has,  within  our  observation,  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  extensive  and  promising  plantation;  but,"  on  tlie  other 
hand,  the  pressure  of  the  present  times,  which  bears  with  peculiar 
hardship  on  all  owners  of  small  landed  estates,  added  to  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  alienations,  always  preceded  by  tlie  untimely  sacri- 
fice of  wood,  and  the  impossibility  of  providing  for  families  withoat 
the  same  work  of  premature  destruction,  combine  in  limiting  the 
race  of  full  grown  oaks  to  estates  above  the  necessary  operation 
of  ihese  galllug  exigences.  On  the  contrary,  if,  with  the  mismanage- 
ment which  takes  place  on  large  estates,  few  saplings  survive,  the 
probability  is  that  those  lew  will  become  so  many  giants. 

Tlie  editor*  of  this  elegant  work  was  a  nmn  of  different  cha- 
racter from  the  author,  whose  innocent  quackeries  will  now  escite 
91  smile  in  the  *  experienced  housekeeper,'  and  whose  habits, 
though  eWant,  were  simple  and  abstemious.  We  must,  ho\vever, 
do  Dr.  Hunter  the  justice  to  say  t)  at  his  re-publication  of  the 
Sylva  revived  the  ardour  which  the  first  edition  had  excited,  and 
while  forests  were  laid  prostiale  to  protect  our  shores  from  die 
insults  of  the  enemy,  the  nobility    and  gentry    began  once  more 
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to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  navies,  while,  ia  the  language  of  his 
poetical  friend,  the  surface  of  the  country  became 

*  One  ample  theatre  of  sylvan  grace.* 

Before  this  period,  the  spirit  of  planting,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament  or  profit,  was  almost  confined  to  the  great :  if  a  private 
gentlemen,  in  the  century  preceding, .  planted  an  hedgerow  of  an 
hundred  oaks,  it  was  recorded,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  his 
diary;  meanwhile  the  nursery  trade  was  in  few  hands,  and,  as  the 
denumds  were  small,  the  profits  were  enormous.  The  dealers^ 
moreover,  ^acouraged  the  planting  of  tall  trees,  on  which,  whil^ 
their  ovm  labour  had  been  multiplied  for  lucrative  purposes,  the 
success  of  the  future  plantation  was  always  precarious.  But  the 
re-pubUcation  of  the  Sylva  opened  the  eyes  of  laud  owners  by 
teaching  them  that  thje  seeds  of  trees  would  grow  in  private  semi- 
naries, that  jdiere  was  no  mystery  in  man2^iug  a  nursery ;  and  that  a 
plant  of  six  inches  aild  one  of  as  many  feet,  placed  in  equal  circum- 
stances, side  by  side,  would,  in  seven  years,  almost  invert  their  rela- 
tive heights. 

In  this  national  and  patriotic  work,  however,  die  great  Scottish 
nobili^  took  and  have  msdntained  the  precedence.  Nothing  in 
South  Britain  equals  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  those  artificial 
forests  which  diese  lords  of  whole  provinces  have  spread  over  their 
wild  domains.  A  little  before  this  period,  the  introduction  of  the 
larch  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  planting.  That  hardy 
native  of  Dauphign^  and  the  Appennines  had  been  introduced 
Wiong  us,  as  a  tender  exotic,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  but 
mwA  afterwards  neglected;  and  thoi^h  the  astonishing  success  of  a 
few  individual  plants  might  have  directed,  much  earlier,  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen  to  its  worth,  it  was  little  before  the  era 
alluded  to  that  it  began  to  be  cultivated  to  any  great  extent.  But.' 
a  tree,  which,  in  fifty  years,  will  produce  a  beam  equal  to  an  oak  of' 
more  than  twice  that  duration,  while,  in  contradiction  to  every ' 
odier  example,  the  durability  and  hardness  of  the  wood  are  in  no . 
degree  affected  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  ^  tree  which,  if  the 
oak  should  fail,  would  build  navies,  and  if  the  forests  of  Livonia 
or  Norway  or  Canada  were  exhausted,  would  build  cities,  is  an 
acquisition  to  this  island  almost  without  a  parallel.  In  the  present 
itate  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries*  and  even  with  our  own 
colopies,  it  b  impossible  to  contemplate,  without  exultation,  ac- 
ifoirements  which  contribute  in  so  important  a  degree  to  render  us 
independent  on  importation.  But  there  are  fashions  in  all  pursuit, 
and  every  stimulus  is,  in  its  own  nature,  temp<Mcary.  It  becomes  us, 
iheiefore,  by  calling  the  attention  of  pur  wealthy  countrymen  to 
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the  re-publication  before  us,  as  well  as  by  independent  encourage* 
ments,  to  keep  alive  that  good  spirit  which  has  already  gone  forth. 
When  Evelyn  directed  his  contemporaries  to  the  elegant  and 
patriotic  employment  of  planting,  he  had  to  wean  them  from  the 
boisterous  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the  consequent  excesses  of 
the  table.  In  our  humble  effort  to  awaken  men  of  moderate  for- 
tune to  the  profits  and  the  pleasures  of  the  same  occupation,  the 
first  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  a  '  winter  in  London/  Evelyn 
himself  wrote  what  he  quaintly  8t\ied  a  iiimifugium,  and  tibe 
following  observations  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  operate  in  the 
same  salutary  direction.  First,  then,  longevity  has  been,  above 
every  other  description  of  men,  the  lot  of  great  planters. 

*  And  now/  says  our  amiable  author,  ^  it  is  observed  that  planters 
are  often  blessed  ^ith  health  and  old  age.  According  to  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  **  The  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people.**  H(ec  scr^ 
octogenarnu,  and  shall,  if  God  protract  my  years  and  continue  my 
health,  be  continually  planting,  till  it  shall  please  him  to  transplant  me 
into  those  glorious  regions  above,  planted  with  perennial  groves  and 
trees  bearing  immortal  fruit.' 

But  the  man  of  pleasure  will  say,  a  mere  vegetable  existence  in 
the  country,  however  proloi^cd,  is  no  better  than  a  jSio;  a/3io;,  a 
life  not  worth  the  living.  And  if  indeed  this  mode  of  exist^ice 
were  mere  rustic  vacuity,  if  it  w^re  inconsistent  ^ith  literary  occu- 
pation, with  domestic  enjoyment,  with  active  usefulness  in  those 
stations  of  authority  which  await  every  country  gentleman  resident 
on  his  own  estate,  we  should  certainly  be  of  the  same  opinion;  but 
in  fact  it  is  only  inconsistent  with  absence,  with  dissipation^  with 
waste,  with  vice.  Than,  i^in,  the  return  of  the  planter's  income 
amoi^  the  labourite  peasantry  of  his  estate,  the  influence  of  bis 
constant  superintendance  and  example  on  their  morals,  and  the 
habits  of  cheerful  submission  which  they  always  acquire  by  working 
under  die  eye  bf  a  master,  are  considerations  to  which  no  benevo- 
lent mind  can  be  indifferent.  And  for  himself,  let  him  believe,  till 
he  has  tried  the  experiment  and  been  disappointed^  that  every  clod 
which  is  turned  up  ro  his  presence  will  breathe  health  into  his  nostrils^ 
that  in  planting  be  will  hnd  the  x)nly  occupation  in  whidi  hope  and 
gratification  uniformly  go  hand  in  hand;  the  one  never  sated,  the 
other  never  extinguished.  It  afibrds  to  the  mind,  the  gentlest  and 
most  soothing  engagement,  and  to  the  body  a  species  of  exercise 

f>rqduced  by  every  variety  of  posture,  every  flexure  of  joint  and 
imb,  and  sudi  as  no  uniform  motion  can  ever  attain.  If  in  this 
class  of  society,  a  young  man  on  entering  upon  his  estate,  were 
systematically  to  apply  but  ten  acres  annually  to  this  most  useful 
work,  it  would  furaish  himself  with  employment  for  life,  and  his 
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youDger  children  with  portions  after  his  decease,  Bnt,  hi  spitto 
of  the  reclamations  of  his  gardener^  who  is  feed  by  the  nursery- 
men, he  must  begin  with  the  seed-bed:  he  is  otherwise  not  the 
natural  father  of  his  future  family.  Transplantation  next  suc- 
ceeds, which  from  every  principle  of  present  economy,  as  well 
as  future  advantage,  ought  to  be  early.  Then  follows  a  long 
progressive  work  of  thinning,  pruning,  and  lopping,  ai)  which 
demand  a  skilful,  and,  if  possible,  a  master's  hatid* 

Erasmus  was  laughed  at  by  the  elder  Scaliger  for  having  con-> 
ceived  (and,  perhaps,  he  was  the  first  modem  who  conceived)  the 
idea  that  plants  were  afBicted  with  a  certain  degree  of  sensation. 
This  imagination,  which  seems  to  have  received  some  countenance 
of  late,  must,  for  the  sake  of  his  feelings,  be  discarded  by  the  plan- 
ter;  otherwise,  in  every  act  of  necessary  discipline  upon  his  plants 
he  will  appear  to  be  performing  a  surgical  operation  on  bis  cbUd« 
ren:  for  the  knife,  the  chissel  and  the  saw  must  all  be  used  in 
succession^  though  with  more  or  less  reserve,  according  to  Am 
following  analc^ies. 

Glandiferous  trees,  of  which  the  seeds  are  few  and  bulky,  have 
also  few  and  perpendicular  roots,  widi  broad  deciduous  leaves,  and 
are  apt  to  extravagate  into  a  waste  of  vegetation  in  their  side 
branches.  To  compensate  for  this  native  defect,  all  these  are  pa- 
tient of  the  knife.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  pine  tribe,  of  which 
the  seeds  are  diminutive  as  those  of  herbaceous  plants,  have  roots 
numerous  in  proportion,  more  capable  therefore  of  transplanta-* 
tion;  but  because  they  have  little  hold  on  the  ground,  they  are  filled, 
instead  of  leaves,  with  a  kind  of  spines,  on  which  the  winds  have 
little  effect.  These  never  waste  themselves  in  side  branches,  and 
to  diem,  therefore,  excepting  with  respect  to  dead  branches,  the 
Jknife,  not  being  iiecessary,  b  injurious.  In  all  cases,  early  plants 
ing  is  highly  expedient,  ^  adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  miiltum 
est.' 

To  animate  still  farther  the  youthful  planter  by  the  prospect  of 
no  remote  nor  chimerical  profit  from  his  labours,  a  single  poplar 
of  eighteen  years  growth  has  been  sold  for  four  pounds ;  and  a  single 
acre  planted,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  soil,  with  that 
valuable  aquatic,  or  the  equally  valuable  larch,  will,  in  favourable 
ntuations,  and  in  no  longer  a  period  than  twenty  years,  yield  a 
produce  worth  ten  times  the  fee  simple  of  the  land.  Very  dif-  ' 
ferent  are  these  views  of  the  subject  from  those  of  our  great  but 
gloomy  moralist,  who  reminds  the  Scottish  planters,  for  their 
consolation,  that '  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the  seed 
and  the  timber.  He  that  calculates  (he  continues)  the  growth  of 
^rees  has  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the  shortness  of  life 
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driven  hard  upon  him.  He  knows  diat  he  is  doing  what  will  nevei 
benefit  himself^  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem  rise,  in 
disposed  to  repine  that  another  shall  cut  it  down*'*  Dr.  Johnson 
-was  not  a  father, — and  what  if  that  *  other*  should  be  a  beloved 
son? 

Widi  respect  to  the  oak,  indeed,  hope  must  for  the  most  part  be 
the  planter's  reward ;  and  were  Quarles  himself  to  seek  for  an  em* 
blem  of  the  highest  disinterestedness,  or  the  grossest  folly,  he  might 
.  light  upon  a  man  of  fourscore  dropping  the  acorns  of  this  ornament 
'and  strength  of  future  centuries.    Yet  we  have  seen  men  short  of 
threescore  years  and  ten  reposing  under  the  shade  of  oaks  sown  bj 
themselves,  which  had  attained  to  seven  feet  in  circumference. 
From  the  .  seed-bed  therefore  to  the  perfection  of  some,  and  to 
the  hopeful  and  rapid  increase  of  others  among  his  *  old  contem- 
porary trees'  are  the  probable  limits  of  the  planter's  life.     But  in 
the  multiplied  and  delightful  occupations  of  this  long  period,  he 
mil  find  diat  a  tincture  ef  other  knowledge  than  experience  alone 
can  confer,  is  necessary  to  accomplish  him  in  his  own  department. 
He  will  be  assailed  in  the  outset  by  temptations  from  interested 
persons  to  a  wasteful  profusion  of  plants.     He  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  acquainted  with  ^e  mensuration  of  surfaces,  lest  he  should 
ignorantly  be  led  to  conceive  that  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
his  seedlings  between  planting  at  the  distances  of  three,  four,  or  five 
!  feet,  ir  merely  as  those  numbers.     He  should  also,  for  similar 
i  purposes  of  economy,  be  acquainted  with  the  geometrical  relations 
I  between  areas  and  their  different  outlines. 

At  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  progress,  when  the  peculiar 
appetite  of  old  i^  begins  to  operate  in  shortsighted  temptations  to 
immediate  gain,  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  mensuration 
of  solids,  and  should  be  able  to  counteract  the  plea  of  interest  upon 
interest,  by  actual  admeasurements  and  practical  demonstrations 
from  year  to  year,  that  his  woods,  if  spared,  are  uniformlv  increa- 
aing  in  a  ratio  which  far  outstrips  the  operations  of  indolent  and 
sedentary  avarice.  To  fortify  himself  in  this  species  of  abstinence, 
he  will  study  the  history  and  progress  of  woods,  as  detailed  in  this 
volume,  with  a  wide  compass  of  inquiry  and  information;  and  that 
he  may  not  be  discouraged  by  the  comparatively  trifling  emolu- 
ments which  are  there  represented  as  having  accrued  to  the  planter 
or  his  posterity  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  and  from  woods  of  con- 
siderable extent,  he  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  price  of  oak 
has  nearly  quadrupled  withb  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  that  by  ad- 
ding a  cypher  to  estimates  relating  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
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he  will  do  no  more  than  raise  them  to  the  standard  of  his  own 
times. 

On  the  subject  of  taste^  ^ich,  by  a  peculiar  felicity,  is  in  lliis 
single  instance  capable  of  harmonizing  with  views  of  profit,  we 
have  yet  said  little.  Evelyn  had  a  tme  feeling  of  picturesque  beauty ; 
but,  living  before  the  laws  of  landscape  were  known,  except  to 
painters,  he  admired  justly,  though  without  rules.  Let  the  reader 
tpm  to  the  incomparable  diapter  in  this  work  on  the  '  SacrednesH 
and  use  of  standing  groves,'  where  he  will  find,  that  in  order  to 
feel  and  describe  the  conriMuations  of  nature  in  these  her  most 
majestic  works,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  talk,  in  the  cant  of  a  pro- 
fession, of  keeping  and  of  tints,  of  foregrounds,  offskips,   and 


taste  of  picturesque  beauty,  there  is  added  to  this  chapter  sudi 
an  accumulation  of  leamii^,  sacred  and  profane;  such  a  devout 
and  holy  feeling  excited  by  die  solemnity  of  ancient  woods ;  such 
an  harmless  and  elegant  superstition  on  this  his  favourite  subject, 
as  exalt  the  planter  to  the  much  higher  characters  of  critic,  poet 
and  saint.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  this  chapter,  and  almost  of  the 
whole  work,  is  that  of  his  retired  and  tuneful  friend  Cowley,  or 
of  a  later  bard,  who  imitating,  without  knowing  it,  the  sentiment 
and  expression  of  Columella,  \exclaimed 

^*  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.' 

In  short,  nothing  can  furnish  a  better  antidote  to  the  dry,  scientific, 
didactic  clearness  with  which  physiological  subjects  are  treated  at 
present,  or  even  to  the  formal  and  mechanical  rules  by  which  we  are 
taught  to  avoid  formality  and  mechanism  in  gardening,  than  this 
most  feeling,  desultory  and  enchanting  work. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  a  time  when  ornamental  gardening  was  no 
better  than  architecture  in  trees  and  shrubs,  there  were  always  men 
<rf  genius  found  to  soar  above  that  wretched  taste;  and  now,  when 
'artificial  landscape  had  attained  to  its  highest  point  of  perfection 
by  copying  nature,  when  the  '  earth-painter',  as  he  has  been  not 
unhappily  named,  had  begun  to  emulate  Claud  and  Salvator  in  na- 
ture's own  materials,  a  set  of  trading  mannerists  have  arisen,  who, 
without  taste  or  discrimination  to  consult  the  genius  of  places,  if 
they  succeed  at  all,  succeed  in  producing  a  monotonous  uniformity  of 
beauty  which  will  tire  their  employers  and  mankind.  This,  from 
tfae  mere  '  fiiga'  of  sameness,  will  in  no  long  time  be  succeeded  by 
some  monstrous  and  fantastic  taste,  which  in  its  turn,  and  in 
some  happier  day,  will  once  more  give  place  to  the  supremacy  of 
truth  and  nature. 

d4  The 
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The  superlative  merits  of  the  vritery  and  the  endbantmeot  of 
the  subject  itself  have  left  us  little  space,  and  less  inclination  ^ 
bestow  much  time  on  the  editor  or  the  present  impression.  To 
Dr.  Hunter,  however,  considerable  credit  is  due  for.  the  scientific 
arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  has  added,  in  their 
respective  places,  to  the  text,  for  the  valuable  hints  which  he  haii 
every  where  scattered  on  the  modem  improvements  in.  sowing  and 
planting,  and  above  all,  for  the  admirable  portrait  of  his  author  by 
Bai:toIozzi,  which,  under  the  lean  and  fallen  features  of  age^ 
exhibits-all  the  intelligence  and  fire  of  youth.  In  the  last  edition, 
such  is  the  state  of  the  engravings,  (perhaps  unavoidably,)  that  the 
possessors  of  the  earlier  impressions  may  felicitate  themselves  on 
their  good  fortune. 

On  the  subject  of  physiology,  and  the  internal  organization  of 
plants,  something  has  been  added  by  Dr.  Hunter,  perhaps  as  much 
as  was  theti  understood — though  the  observations  of  Malpighi 
and  Grew,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  were  excellent.  '  Many 
things,  however,'  says  the  editor,  ^  yet  remain  to  be  discovered,' 
(p.  418,)  and,  in  the  last  four  years,  experiment  and  observation 
appear  to  have  completed  the  work. 

On  comparing  Mr.  £velyn's  unarranged  enumeration  of  trees 
and  shrubs  cultivated  among  us  in  his  tiiiie,  with  the  few  and  un- 
important additions  to  the  catalogue  of  trees  cultivated  in  England, 
which  appear  in  the  scientific  arrangement  of  his  editor,  adapted 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that 
during  a  period  of  activity  and  improvement  in  every  other  depart- 
ment unequalled  in  any  former  age,  the  British  sylva,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  introduction  of  new  species,  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  at  a  stand.  The  cold  regions  of  New  England,  of  Russia 
and  Norway,  had,  indeed,  already  added  to  the  remains  of  our 
indigenous  pine  forests  many  varieties  of  that  valuable  tribe ;  while 
our  immense  acquirements  on '  the  torrid  plains  of  Hindostan 
afforded  no  acquisitions  but  for  tlie  hothouse :  the  present  reign, 
however,  has  opened  a  new  southern  continent,  resembling  in 
climate  that  of  Constantinople,  and  abounding  with  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  would  unquestionably  bear  the  ordinary 
severities  of  an  English  winter.  The  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine 
had  long  before  been  explored  by  Clusius  and  Toumefort,  and  th^ 
fruit  of  their  researches,  and  of  some  other  early  botanists,  was 
not  only  the  horse  chesnut,  at  once  a  forest  tree  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  a  flowering'  shrub  of  the  greatest  beauty,  but  the 
laurel,  and  many  other  shrubs,  unlike  that  great  ornament  of  our 
winter  walks,  of  the  finest  scent. 

The  climate  of  the  great  southern  continent,  at  least  that  of  our 
^tt)ements  upon  it,  we  have  already  said,  is  nearly  the  same  with 

that 
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that  of  Pontus.  Thither  we  annually  export  whole  cargoes  of  vice 
and  guilt,  and  thence,  to  purify  our  own  air,  we  might  import 
innumerable  varieties  of  vegetable  beauty ;  bu^  to  the  disgrace  of 
an  elegant  and  scientific  age,  .the  door  is  shut.  The  vigilance  of 
our  doganeri  is  equally  directed  to  the  detection  of  imports  pro- 
perly contraband,  and  to  articles  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  objectr 
8onie6mes  of  pure  curiosity  and  sometimes  of  great  national  utility. 
Restrictions  so  unprofitable,  and  so  little  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  liberal  government,  but  connived  at  in  the  conduct  of  men  ha- 
bitually coarse  and  violent,  are  worthy  only  of  a  despotic  sovereignty 
or  of  a  barbarous  age. 


Abt.  V.  A  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
to  Constantinople,  in  1S08  and  1809;  in  which  is  included  some 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  his  Majestj/s  Mission  under 
Sir  Harford  Jones  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Persia.  By 
James  Morier,  Esq*  Secretary,. ^T^.     London.     1812. 

A  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  accompanied 
by  a  Mm.  By  John  Macdonald  Kinneir,  political  Assistant 
to  Brigadier  General  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  in  his  Mission  to  the 
Court  of  Persia.     London.     1813. 

^  I  ^HAT  the  Persian  empire  flourished  in  all  the  arts  and  luxuries 
-^  of  the  €iast,  when  the  western  world  gave  shelter,  in  its  woods 
and  wilds,  to  a  few  hordes  of  savages,  the  most  ancient  and  au- 
thentic records,  both  sacred  and  profane,  afford  unequivocal  tes- 
timony ;  every  where  the  Scriptures  display  a  distinct  and  intimate 
knowlec^e  of  the  local  and  political  concerns  of  this  empire;  and 
the  father  of  profane  history  details,  with  the  exactness  of  local 
information,  the  principal  transactions  by  which  its  sovereigns  were 
distinguished. 

By  what  particular  tribe  of  people  Persia  was  originally  in- 
habited must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture;  that  they  were  of  the 
Scythian  or  Tartar  race  is  more  than  probable,  as  the  Parsees  or 
Guebres,  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  and  the  least  mixed  of 
the  Persians,  have  few  if  any  of  die  lineaments  of  the  Hindoo 
countenance,  whilst  the  remarkable  Tartar  eye  and  olive  com- 
plexion are  universally  discoverable  among  this  tribe.  The  mo- 
dem Persians,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  peculiar 
Bttional  character ;  the  original  traits  having  been  defaced  by  the 
various  revolutions  of  the  government,  the  frequent  change  of 
masters,  and  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of  morals  and 
religion. 

Without  ascending  higher  than  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian 
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tian  era,  beyond  which  indeed  we  have  no  regular  and  unbroken 
aeries  of  Persian  annais,  this  unfortunate  country  will  appear  to 
have  been  governed  and  overrun  alternately  by  the  TurcomanQ,  the 
AffghanSy  and  more  northern  Tartars,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Mahomedan  Arabs  on  the  other;  it  had  before  this  period  re» 
ceived,  at  various  times,  under  its  protection,  the  Cluistians  of 
£gyp^  Syria,  and  Armenia:  it  has  never  ceased  to  carry  off  bj 
force,  or  procure  by  traffic,  the  beautiful  girls  of  Georgia  and 
Circassia,  who  have  given  birth  to  many  of  its  kings  and  khanc; 
and  when,  to  all  these,  we  add  the  populous  colonies  estaUi^ed  in 
the  country  by  the  Greeks  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  one  of 
which,  that  of  Seleucia  alone,  is  said  to  have  contained  300 
nobles,  and  600,000  citizens,  we  shall  find  it  as  difficult  to  make 
out  the  pedigree  of  a  modern  Persian  as  of  a  ^  true-bom  Eng- 
lishman/ The  difference  in  this  respect  is  very  remarkable  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  almost  every  other  people  of  Asia,  but 
particularly  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  whose  national  contempt 
for  foreign  connection  has  preserved  them,  for  ages,  the  same 
unvaryii^,  unmixed  race,  through  all  the  revolutions  which  their 
respective  countries  have  undergone. 

The  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  Persian  empire  have  been  as 
chai^eable  as  their  national  character.  In  the  reign  of  Ardsbir, 
better  known  as  Artaxerxes  Babegan,  who,  about  the  220th  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  establi^ed  the  house  of  the  Sassanides,  it 
was  circumscribed  by  the  Araxes  and  Euphrates,  the  Oxus  and 
Indus,  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Persian  gulph.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  precise  boundary,  nor  to  mark  the 
extent  over  which  the  authority  of  the  reigning  monarch  may  be 
said  to  reach.  To  the  northward  the  Russians  for  some  years  past 
have  been  pressing  upon  Persia,  and  to  the  eastward  and  westward 
its  ancient  limits  are.  considerably  narrowed  by  the  Turks,  the 
Tartars,  and  the  Affghans :  yet  the  pride  of  the  ^  king  of  kii^' 
would  have  it  understood  that  his  power  and  extent  of  dominion ' 
are  not  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  Ardahir. 

Supposing,  however,  what  may  strictly  be  called  Persia,  though 
not  ail  of  it  obedient  to  the  sway  of  the  present  sovereign,  to  ex- 
tend from  the  river  T^ris  on  the  west,  to  the  Aroba  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Hindostan;  and  from  the  Kur  and  the 
Tidjen  (on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Caspian)  to  the  Persian  gulph 
and  Indian  ocean,  it  will  form  a  parallelogram  of  about  1200  by 
lOOOnules,  comprehending  an  area  of  1,200,000  square  miles: 
of  this  area  one-third  part  at  least  consists  of  arid  deserts,  salt 
lakes,  and  marshes  cbvered  with  jungle;  and  more  than  another 
third  of  naked  mountains.  '  There  is  not  in  all  the  world 
(Chardin  says)  that  country  which  hath  more  mountains  and 
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fewer  rivers;'  and  he  adds,  *  that  not  one-twelfdi  part  of  it  was 
either  inhabited  or  under  any  sort  of  eultivation/  Some  of  the 
mountains  he  describes  of  such  a  height,  that  their  '  tops  and 
summits  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye  of  man.'  The  prin* 
cipal  ranges  are  ramifications  of  Caucasus  and  Taurus ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  traveller  has  ventured  even  to  estimate  the 
height  of  any  one  point  of  these  ranges.  Few  of  them,  except 
those  in  the  provhices  of  Mazanderaun  and  Ghilan,  on  the  south 
and  south-west  sides  of  the  Caspian,  produce  any  timber;  but 
those  branches  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  are  well  clothed  with 
oak,  cheisnut,  acacia,  walnut,  sycamore,  pines,  cedars,  poplars, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  trees,  some  of  very  large  dimensions. 

'  There  is  not  a  single  river,'  continues  Chardin,  *  that  can 
carry  a  boat  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  or  serve  to  tnmsport 
commodities  from  one  province  to  another/  This  is  true;  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus,  were  con- 
sidered in  his  time  as  the  frontier  rivers,  but  none  of  them  enter 
Persia ;  and  those  of  the  interior  are  either  inconsiderable  streams, 
or  such  as,  gradually  diminishing  from  their  sources,  lose  them- 
selves, like  those  of  Africa,  in  marshes  or  sandy  deserts;  of  the 
iatter,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  which  is  usually  called  the  Great 
Salt  desert.  It  cuts  through  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  '  being 
inlengdi  about  400  miles,  and  in  breadth  S50;'  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  desert  of  Kerman,  which  may  in  fact  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  its  length  will  be  extended  to  750 
miles.  This  dreary  waste  produces  nothii^  but  a  few  saline  and 
succulent  plants;  such  as  various  species  of  atriplex,  sabola, 
mesembryanthemum,  8cc.  Of  the  Great  Sandy  desert  of  Mekran, 
where,  according  to  Anian,  the  beasts  of  burth^i  belonging  to  the 
army  of  Alexander  had  nearly  been  smothered,  we  cannot  convey 
a  better  idea  than  Mr.  Pottinger's  description,  as  we  find  it  in  Mr. 
JKinneir. 

'  The  great  desert  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Pottinger  to  extend  from  the 
banks  of  the  Heermund  to  the  great  range  of  mountains  Avhich  se- 
parates the  southern  from  the  northern  division  of  Mekran,  a  distance 
of  four  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from  the  town  of  Nooshky 
to  that  of  Jask,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  so  light  that,  when 
itkea  in  the  hand,  the  particles  are  scarcely  palpable.  It  is  raised  by 
the  wind  into  longitudinal  waves  which  present,  on  the  side  towards  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  blows,  a  gradual  slope  from  the  base,  but 
OD  the  other  side  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twenty 
isetf  and  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  a  new  brick  wall.  Mr. 
Pottinger  had  great  difficulty  in  urging  his  camel  over  these  waves, 
especially  when  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  the  perpendicular  or 
leeward  side  of  them,    lley  ascended  the  sloping  side  with  more 
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ease ;  and  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  top  of  the  wave  giving  way 
with  their  weight,  they  most  expertly  dropped  on  their  knees,  and  in 
that  manner  descended  with  the  sand,  which  was  so  loose  that  the  first 
camel  made  a  path  sufficient  for  the  others  to  follow.  This  impedi« 
ment  however  was  hut  trifling,  compared  to  what  our  travellers  suf- 
fered from  floating  or  moving  particles  of  sand.  The  desert  seemed, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  to  be  a  flat  surface,  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  waves.  This  cloud  or  vapour  appeared 
constantly  to  recede  as  they  advanced,  and  at  times  completely  en* 
veloped  them,  filling  their  eyes,  ears  and  mouths,  and  causing  a  moat 
disagreeable  sensation.  It  was  productive  of  great  irritation  and  seveie 
thirst,  which. was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  ground  was  so  hot  as  to  blister  the  feet,  even  through  the 
shoes;  and  the  natives  affirmed  that  it  was  the  violent  heat  which  oc- 
casioned the  sand  to  move  through  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Pottinger 
indeed  remarked  that  this  phenomenon  was  only  seen  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  The  sahrabj*  or  watery  appearance,  so  common  in  all 
deserts,  and  the  moving  sands,  were  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  distinct,  the  one  having  a  luminous  and  the 
other  a  cloudy  appearance.  The  wind  in  this  desert  commonly  blows 
from  the  north-west;  and  during  the  hot  summer  months  it  is  often  so 
heated,  as  to  destroy  any  thing,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact:  the  route  by  which  Capt.  Christie  and  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger travelled  is,  therefore,  deemed  impassable  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  August.  This  wind  is  distinguished  throughout  the 
Eastf  by  the  term  of  the  bade  seemoonif  or  pestilential  wind.  It  has 
been  known  to  destroy  even  camels  and  other  hardy  animals,  and  its 
effects  on  the  human  frame  are  said  to  be  the  most  dreadful  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  In  some  instances  it  kills  instantaneously ;  but 
in  others  the  wretched  sufferer  lingers  for  hours,  or  even  days,  in  the 
most  excruciating  torture.' — p.  223. 

The  climate  of  Persia  is  so  various  that  Xenopfaon  makes 
Cyrus  say,  '  my  father's  kingdom  is  so  large  that  there  is  no 
enduring  the  cold  on  one  side  of  it,  nor  the  heat  on  the  other.' 
In  the  lower  plains,  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  the 
Persian  gulph,  and  even  at  the  capital  Tehraun,  the  summers  are 
represented  as  intolerably  hot^  whilst,  in  many  of  the  mountainous 
regions,  snow  lies  the  whole  year  round.  '  In  the  month  of  July, 
1810,  the  hills  Avere  covered  with  snow,  and  in  several  of  the 
yallies  between  Shirauz  and  Ispahan,  we  found  it  so  cold,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  sleep  under  two  or  three  pair  of  blankets;'  and  we 
find  from  Morier  that,  on  the  route  from  Tehraun  to  Constan- 
tinople, snow  lay  on  the  ground  six  inches  deep  in  the  month  of 
June.    The  atmosphere  is  generally  clear  and  dry,  and  the  dews 

not  insalubrious  ;   excepting  however  in  the  mountainous  provinces 
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of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderaun,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  which 
are  considered  as  peculiarly  unhealthy.  Shah  Abbas  is  said  to  have 
persuaded  vast  numbers  of  Christians  from  Armenia  and  Georgia 
to  settle  in  those  two  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  culfivaUng  die 
silk  worm.  Thirty  thousand  families,  according  to  Chardin,  al- 
lured by  the  beauty  of  the  country,  transplanted  themselves  thither, 
of  whom,  within  a  century,  four  hundred  only  remained;  the  rest 
having  died  or  abandoned  the  country.  '  Agues  and  dropsies,'  says 
Mr.  Kinneir, '  are  the  prevalent  disorders,  and  the  natives  have  in 
general  a  sallow  and  bloated  appearance.'  Hanway,  who  visited 
these  provinces,  say|9,  diat  old  women,  mules,  and  poultry,  are  the 
only- animals  there  that  enjoy  good  health. 

The  vallies  and  smaller  plains  within  the  mountains  are  th^ 
most  fertile,  and  consequently  the  most  populous,  parts  of  the 
empire.  In  them  are  produced  all  that  luxury  or  necessity  can 
wish.  Wine,  sugar,  fruits  of  every  kind,  wheat,  barley,  and 
rice;  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  and  tobacco,  senna,  rhubarb, 
saffirouy  manna,  and  assafoetida,  are  every  where  abundant,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables.  Tbey  have  the  olive  and 
the  palma  christi;  but  the  bituminous  naphtha^  oo*  mineral  pitch, 
supplies  die  place  of  oil  for  their  lamps.  They  have  abundance 
of  dieep,  with  tails  of  such  a  weight  that,  according  to  Chardin,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  place  them  on  a  little  cart  with  two  wheels. 
Goats  are  plentiful,  as  well  as  homed  cattle;  the  latter,  however, 
are  rarely  used  as  food.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  very  abundant. 
They  have  an  excellent  breed  of  horses ;  and  camels,  mules,  and 
asses,  are  the  common  beasts  of  burthen.  In  the  woods  and 
jangles  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  wild  boars.  Such  are  the 
general  features,  climate  and  productions  of  a  country  which  Sir 
William  Jones  has  pronounced  thc^  most  beautiful  and  desirable  in 
the  whole  world. 

We  know  of  no  data  whatever  from  which  any  thing  like  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  die  population  of 
Persia.  In  Chardin's  time,  the  natives  pretended  that  it  con- 
tained twenty-four  provinces,  five  hundred  and  forty  cities,  towns 
and  fortresses,  and  forty  millions  of  souk.  Mr.  Kinneir  thinks  it 
doubtful  whether  the  population  of  the  whole  extent  of  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  would  be  found  to  amount 
to  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  millions,  including  all  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  every  denomination.  Bpth  accounts  have  pro- 
bably no  other  foundation  than  conjecture ;  but,  in  forming  a 
C'  idgment  from  the  state  of  the  country,  we  should  say  that  the 
tter  approaches  -the  nearest  to,  and  peibaps  exceeds,  the  truth. 

Twenty-three  provinces  are  enumerated  and  described  by  Mr. 
Kinneir,  but  of  these,  the  fint  ten  oidy  can  be  said  either  wholly 
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or  fMurtially  to  belong  to  Persia.  The  prerinces  of  Geoii^»|  SchiP- 
vas,  and  Di^hestan  are  either  in  the  bands  of  the  RuasianSf  or  of 
independent  chiefs;  Mingrelia  is  divided  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians;  Bulk,  Seistan,  Cabul,  and  Scind  are  inhabited  by  vari- 
ous tribes  of  men  altogether  dUFerent  from,  and  independent  of, 
tlie  modem  Persians.  'Eae  title  of  his  book  might  th^efore  have 
been — '  A  Geographical  Memoir  of  all  the  Countries  between 
the  Euphrates  and  die  Indus.' 

In  all  these  countries  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people 
appear  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Whatever  revolutions  the 
Asiatic  nations,  even  diose  where  the  arts  and  luxuries  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  and  profusion,  may  have  under* 
gone,  the  form  of  government  has  remained  substantially  the  same. 
The  prince  or  the  conqueror  was  always  a  tyrant,  the  people  were 
always  slaves. 

*  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  Persia  (says  Mr.  Kin- 
neir) has  been  subject  to  the  will  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  no  moAardi 
ever  ruled  with  a  more  arbitrary  sway  than  the  person  who  now  fills 
the  throne  of  that  empire.  He  is  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  subjects,  and  is  under  no  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power.  Hb  commands  are  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  first  man  in  the 
enipire  may,  in  a  moment,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  be  stripped 
of  nis  dignities  and  publicly  bastinadoed.' 

.  Yet  this  personage  neither  owes  his  elevation  to  the  sword,  nor 
to  legitimate  descent.  As  nephew  to  one  of  those  wretched  beings 
who,  with  the  loss  of  sex,  seem  to  lose  all  feelings  of  manhood  and 
all  sense  of  crimes,  he  quietly  ascended  the  throne,  on  the  death  of 
the  uncle,  in  the  year  179^*  This  eunuch,  Aga  Mahomet  Khaa, 
was  himself  an  usurper,  and  had  just  completed  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  race  of  Kerim  Khan,  in  the  person  of  Latif 
Ali,  when  )ie  suddenly  died.  Futteh  Ali  Khan,  the  present  sove- 
reign, is  said  to  be  the  least  warlike  prince  that  has  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Persia  since  the  last  of  the  Sefis;  he  is  even  considered 
by  hb  subjects  to  be  deficient  in  personal  courage ;  '  and  yet,'  says 
Mr.  Kinneir,  *  to  read  the  history  of  hb  campaigns,  a  stranger 
would  suppose  him  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  military 
fame,  the  most  admired  commanders  the  world  has  ever  produced/ 
Hb  fiaunily  are  of  the  Kajer  tribe  of -Astrabad  and  Mazanderamip 
which  b  of  very  inferior  renown  among  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribes  of  the  empire.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  but 
on  what  authority  we  know  not,  that  the  people  of  the  bazar  re- 
fused to  sell  any  article  to  a  Kajer,  on  the  plea  that  there  was 
nothing  sufiSciently  bad  for  one  of  that  race.  Yet,  in  direct  coDr 
tradiction  to  these  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Morier  assures  us,  that  the 
KedBars  are  ^  the  most  ancient  and  honoured  in  Persia.'    But 
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whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  his  hereditary  rank,  or  military 
renown,  he  is  careful  to  make  up  in  pretensions  and  titles,  Mrhich, 
for  absurdity  and  extravagance  are,  we  should  think,  uneqnalled. 
In  the  preamble  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Colonel  Malcolm  we 
find  hiin  dius  designating  hunself. 

'  The  high  king,  whose  court  is  like  that  of  Solomon's,  the  asylum  of 
the'world,  the  sign  of  the  power  of  God,  the  jewel  iii  the  ring  of  king^, 
the  ornament  in  the  cheek  of  etenial  empire,  the  grace  of  the  beauty 
of  sovereignty  and  royalty,  the  king  of  the  universe  like  Caherman,  the 
mansion  of  mercy  and  justice,  the  phoenix  of  goo^  fortune,  the  emihenca 
of  never-lading  prosperity,  the  king  powerful  as  Alexander,  who  has  no 
equal  among  the  princes  exalted  to  majesty  by  the  heavens  in  this 
globe,  a  shade  from  the  shade  of  the  most  high,  a  prince  before  whom 
iJie  sun  is  concealed,  &c/ 

-  Among  the  early  acts  of  this  '  mansion  of  mercy  and  justice'  was 
that  of  the  murder  of  Haji  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
persons  in  the  empire,  by  whose  exertion  and  influence  be  had 
been  quietly  placed  on  the  throne ;  but  occurrences  of  this  kind  are 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  eastern  world.  '  His  face,'  says  Mr* 
Morier, '  is  obscured  by  an  immense  beard  and  mustachios,  which 
are  kept  very  black, '  and  it  is  only  when  he  talks  and  smUes  that 
his  mouth  is  discovered/  He  is  said  to  hafve  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  to  write  verses ;  and  he  employs  both  an  historiographer  and  a 
poet  to  record  his  actions  and  recite  his  praise.  If,  as  Mr.  Morier 
was  informed,  the  poet  receives  from  the  king  a  gold  tomaun 
(nearly  a  pound  sterling)  for  every  couplet,  he  may  laugh  at  the 
decree  of  fate  which  tihe  eastern  myniolc^sts  pretend  to  have 
doomed  poets  to  perpetual  poverty;  but  we  doubt  the  fact.  The 
king  of  Persia  is  the  most  avaricious  of  mortals:  such  is  his 
ireiuility  that  he  actually  sold  the  vizierat  to  his  own  son  for  ten 
diousand  pounds ;  and  all  the  inferior  offices  of  the  state  are 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  sovereign  will  is  the  law;  and  two  great  officers  of  state 
are  the  immediate  executers  of  that  law.  These  are  the  azem,  or 
grand  vizier,  who  is  the  prime  minister,  and  the  ameen  ed  dow- 
lah,  or  lord  high  treasurer.  The  vizier  has  the  management  of  all 
foreign  aflairs,  and  is  commander-iti-chief  of  the  army ;  the  other 
IB  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  charged  whh 
■U  matters  relating  to  the  revenue,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
The  authority  of  these  two  men  is  subject  to  no  Controul;  but  their 
continiiance  in  office,  and  even  their  existence  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  the  tyrant  whom  they  serve.  Under  them  are  a  host 
of  inferior  officers  in  the  army,  the  household  and  the  revenue 
departments,  all  of  whom  look  up  only  to  their  immediate  superior, 
Jwhose  protection  is  considered  as  most  secure,  when  it  is  most 
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costly.  The  several  provinces  of  Persia  are  subdivided  into  dis-- 
tricts;  the  governors  of  the  former  are  called  beglerb^,  and  of 
the  latter  hakim.  Under  pretence  of  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  the  beglerbegs  at  certain  periods  are  called 
to  court,  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration,  or,  in. 
other  words,  to  pour  into  the  lap  of  the  sovereign  and  his  two 
ministers,  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  extorted  from  the  peo* 
pie;  without  which  they  are  morally  certain  of  losing  the  whole, 
and  probably  their  eyes  into  the  bargain.  No  inquiries  are  made- 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  treasures  have  been  procured. 
The  hakim  only  can  tell  this,  and  all  that  the  hakim  knows  is  from 
the  kelounter,  who  superintends  the  collection  of  the  tribute,  and 
one  of  whom  is  found  in  every  city,  town,  and  villi^.  He  again 
shuiBes  off  the  responsibility  to  the  ket-khoda,  or  chief  of  die  vil- 
lage, whose  pak-kur,  or  agent,  is  the  only  person  who  comes  in  im- 
mediate contact  widi  the  ryot  or  husbandman. 

The  extortions  of  these  officers,  and  the  oppressive  taxes  on  every 
species  of  produce,  not  unfrequently  drive  the  peasanti^  from  the 
plains  to  join  the  banditti  of  the  mountains.  It  is  impossible, 
that  agiiciuture  can  flourish  where  property  b  held  on  so  precari- 
ous a  tenure,  and  always  subject  to  systematic  rapacity.  The 
establidied  tribute  of  the  king,  which  was  formerly  one-tenth,  i» 
now  said  to  be  one-fifth  of  every  species  of  produce;  or  rather  of 
what  might  be  produced;  for  die  assessment  is  made,  not  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  land,  but  on  the  indirect  criterion  of  produce, 
deduced  from  the  number  of  cattle  which  each  landholder  employs. 
Every  town  and  village  is  rated  at  a  certain  sum,  and  if  one  man 
cannot  pay  his  quota  his  neighbour  must  raise  it  for  him.  There 
are  besides  many  arbitrary  taxes,  of  an  occasional  nature,^  as  tlfe 
passage  of  ambassadors,  military  expeditions,  8cc.  which  the  ryots 
are  called  on  to  pay,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  collector  for  this 
additional  trouble;  and  as  this  office  is  purchased  by  him  who  holda 
it  from  his  immediate  superior,  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money 
lisually  regulates  the  rate  of  extortion. 

There  is,  however,  a  pretended  system  of  jurisprudence,  founded 
on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  a  nominal  judge  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal law,  under  the  title  of  scheik  ul  islam.  But  the  king  himself 
is.  supreme  judge,  and  the  tiasakchee  bashee,  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  the  chief  executioner,  who  requires  no  other  authority  than 
the  king's  firmaun.to  take  off  half  the  heads  in  the  empire.  Hi^e 
governors  of  provinces  and  of  cities  act  as  judges  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions ;  but  such  is  the  justice  of  their  decisions,  that  the 
rich  man's  hog  invariably  oversets  the  poor  man's  pot  of  oil.  The 
ordinary  punishments  are  privation  of  sight,  bodily  mutilations,  and 
the  bastinado  On  the  sole^  of  the  feet.    Theft  is  punished  with 
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great  severity^  generally  with  death.  '  I  rem&mbei'/  sajft  Mri 
Kioneir^ '  havins  seen  four  thieves  built  into  a  wall>  all  but  their 
lieads;  and  thusleft  to  perish/  Mr.  Morier  says,  the  present  king 
never  pardons  a  thief>  and  that  the  usual  punishment  is  to  draw 
him  up  between  two  young  trees  whose  tops  have  been  fdh^ibly 
brought  together;  when  let  loose,  the  body,  by  their  elastic 
spring,  is  torn  asunder,  and  hangs  divided  on  each  separate  tree: 
this  barbarous  proceeding  is  corroborated  by  Mr;  Kihheir.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  a  very  ancient  mode  of  punishment  in  Persia^ 
bemg  diat  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  inflicted  oh 
-the  regicide  Byssus. 

The  Bang  of  Persia  may  be  considered  as  the  most  arbitrary 
tyrant  in  the  universe  with  so  small  a. military  force  to  support  his 
tyranny.  His  body  guard,  which  is  the  only  permanent  army^ 
does  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  to  which  may' be  added  the 
gholaums  or  royal  slaves,  in  number  about  three  thousand.  The 
former,  indeed,  are  not  always  on  tluty,  though  always  liable  to  be 
jcalled  out;  the  latter  are  the  guardians  of  the  king's  person;  It  id 
the  number  and  bravery  of  the  wandering  tribes  that  constitute  thd 
real  military  force  of  the  Persian  empire.  These  compose,  in  fact, 
half  die  population  of  the  country.  Their  chiefs  or  khans  are 
the  feudal  barons  of  the  empire,  and  hold  their  dignities  and  terri*^ 
tones  from  the  king  on  condition  of  military  service ;  and  each  has 
a  son,  a  brother,  or  some  near  relation  at  court,  to  answer  for  the 
loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  chief.  These  khans  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  Turcoman  race,  and  still  preserve  the  manners,  and 
apeak  the  langui^e,  of  their  Scythian  ancestors.  Those  in  the 
southern  provinces  pretend  to  trace  their  origin  to  a  much  higher 
antiquity,,  and,  as  Mr.  Kinneir  seems  to  think,  may  he  the  de^ 
•cencfints  of  the  ferocious  bands  encountered  by  Alexander  in  that 
pprt  of  the  country :  they  dwell  in  tents,  lead  chiefly  a  pastoral  life, 
fOkA  change,  with  the  seasons,  their  place  of  abode  in  pursuit  of  bet^* 
ter  pasturage.  The  following  passage  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  manners  and  hospitality  of  these  wandering  tribei^  of  Elauts^ 
(probably  Eleuths,)  as  they  are  called  by  Mr.  Morier,  a  party  of 
whom  he  fell  in  with  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat. 

*  As  soon  as  it  was  announced  at  the  tent  that  strang^l^  Were  com- 
ing, every  thing  was  in  motion ;  some  carried  our  horses  to  the  best 
.pastures,  others  spread  carpets  for  us;  one  was  dispatched  to  the  flock 
to  bring  a  fat  lamb,  the  women  immediately  made  preparations  for 
cooking,  and  we  had  not  sat  long  before  two  large  dishes  of  stewed 
lamb,  with  several  basins  of  yaourt  (thick  milk)  were  placed  before  us* 
The  senior  of  the  tribe,  an  old  man,  (by  his  own  account,  indeed,  more 
than  85  years  of  agc^,)  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  camb  out  to  us,  and 
welcomed  us  to  his  tent  with  such  kitidness,  yet  with  sueh  reSpdct,  that 
his  sincerity  could  not  be  riiistaken.     He  tiratf  still  full  of  activity  and 
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fire,  although  he  had  lost  all  hit  teeth,  and  his  beard  was  as  white  99 
the  snow  on  the  venerable  mountain  near  his  tent.  The  simplicity  of 
his  manners  and  the  interesting  scenery  around,  reminded  me,  in  ih$ 
strongest  colours,  of  the  life  of  the  patriarchs;  and  more  immediately 
of  him  whose  history  is  inseparable  from  the  mountain  of  Ararat/-— 
(p.  309.) 

From  the  aggregate  of  all  these  tribes  Mr.  Kinneir  thinks  tfa« 
present  king  mi^t,  on  an  emergency,  collect  a  force  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty^  or,  perhaps,  two  hundred  thousand  men,  all  cavaliy; 
These  undisciplined  armies,  he  tells  us,  receive  no  regidar  pay,  and 
are  only  kept  together  by  the  hope  of  plunder;  they  are  there- 
fore generally  indulged  once  a  year,  to  take  the  field,  either  against 
the  Russians,  A£%haus,  or  Turcomans,  their  immediate  neighbomiflL 
We  doubt  die  correctness  of  this  statement.  They  certainly  do. 
not  go  to  war  with  the  Russians  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  to  re- 
pel them  beyond  their  ancient  limits  which  tiiey  have  invaded,  and 
for  which  purpose  they  have  waged  an  unprofitable  war  for  tho 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years;  and  our  government  of  India  must 
be  held  responsible  for  urging  the  Persians  to  make  war  upon  the 
Afighans. 

Mr.  Kinneir  goes  on  to  state,  that,  as  the  horse  and  accoutre^ 
ments  belong  not  to  the  public,  but  are  the  property  of  the  indi* 
vidual,  for  which  if  lost  he  receives  no  compensation,  the  anxiety 
to  preserve  them  has  frequently  proved  fatal  to  die  reputation  of  th« 
Persian  arms.  This  account  is  at  direct  variance  with  those  of 
Scott  Waring  and  Morier,  both  of  whom  state  the  pay  and  allows 
ances  to  be  considerable,  and  add,  that  horses  and  clothing  are 
supplied  out  of  the  royal,  treasury.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
king  pays  and  clothes  his  personal  army,  and  that  each  khan  does 
the  same  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  district,  and  the  plunder  derived 
from  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  among  whom  mutual  hostility  con;- 
stantly  prevails.  If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Kinneir  states  it^ 
that  the  whole  revenue  paid  into  the  treasury  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  three  millions  sterling,  even  allowing  the  value  of  money 
there  to  exceed  that  of  Europe  four-fold,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  food  and  clothing,  the  horse  and  accoutrements,  which  are 
all  expensive,  could  be  furnished  to  a  large  army  out  of  such  a  sum. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  profusion  of  ornamental  finery  with 
which  the  palace  and  person  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah  are  surrounded. 
His  throne,  his  clothing,  his  arms,  and  all  the  regal  insignia  exhibit 
one  blaze  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds.  Hii 
harem  is  said  to  be  equally  spleudi4;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  extent  from  Scott  Waring,  who  states  that,  at  the 
age  of  five*  and  twenty,  he  had  no  less  than  fifty  sons — how 
many  daughters^  we  know  not,  for  they  go  fornotbicig.    In  ]^P9> 
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die  fourteendi  year  of  his  reign,  Mr.  Morier  tells  us  that  he  had 
sixty-five  sons  and  as  many  daughters.  His  second  son,  Ali 
Mirza,  Prince  of  Schiraz,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  had  eight 
children  ;  and  his  love  of  women,  horses,  and  finery  fully  equalled 
that  of  his  father,  whom  he  resembled  in  other  respects,  except, 
indeed,  that  instead  of  cutting  oif  ears,  slitting  noses,  and  piercing 
eyes,  he  contented  himself  with  the  gentle  application  of  the 
bastinado. 

Very  difierent  from  these  is  said  to  be  the  character  of  the  heir 
aprarent.  Abbas  Mirza,  Prince  of  Aderbijan,  whose  residence  i% 
at  Tabreez.  Plain  and  simple  in  his  dress  and  manners,  his  whole 
attention  is  turned  to  the  improvement  of  his  troops  in  military  dis- 
cipline and  tactics.  He  regularly  inspects  their  arms,  their  horses^ 
and  their  accoutrements.  He  is  considered  as  the  best  horseman 
in"  Persia,  and  Mr.  Morier  was  told,  by  the  governor  of  Tabreez, 
that  at  full  gallop  he  could  bring  down  a  deer  with  a  single  ball,  ot 
with  his  bow  hit  a  bird  on   the  wing:  he  possesses  also  the  rare 

Juatity  in  a  modern,  but  the  pride  and  glory  of  an  ancient  Persian — 
hat  of  speaking  truth — an  instance  of  which  appeared  in  his  repri- 
manding the  governor  for  telling  Mr.  Morier  that  the  French  had 
left  Tabreez,  when  they  were  still  there,  and  ordering  him  to  go 
and  unsay  what  he  had  told  him.  Such  a  man  is  worthy  of  a 
dirone;  but  miserable,  indeed,  must  be  the  state  of  that  country 
whose  prospects  of  prosperity  extend  not  beyond  the  occasional 
and  transient  reign  of  one  virtuous  sovereign. 

As  the  constitution  and  administration  of  all  governments,  and 
the  moral  character  and  political  condition  of  the  people,  act  reci- 
procally on  each  other,  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  determine  with 
tolerable  precision  the  actual  state  of  the  subjects  of  Persia.  Botb 
Mr.  Kinneir  and  Mr.  Morier  have  afibrded  some  incidental  infor- 
mation on  this  point.  We  find  that,  in  the  province  of  Fairs,  or 
Pars,  which  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  and  gives  the  modern 
name  to  it,  many  of  i^s  fertile  plains  and  vallies  are  destitute  of  in- 
habitants. 

*  Between  Bebahan  and  Shirauz  (says  Mr.  Kinneir)  I  travelled,  in 
1809*  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  through  the  most  delightful  vallies,  cover- 
ed with  wood  and  verdure;  but  all  was  solitary;  not  the  face  of  a 
human  being  was  any  where  to  be  seen.  They  had  been  possessed  by 
an  ancient  tribe  which,  in  consequence  of  their  licentious  conduct,  bad 
been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  orders  of  the  prince,  and  the  few  that 
survived  had  taken  refuge  on  the  summits  of  the  loftier  and  most  inac- 
cessible mountains,  where  they  subsisted  on  a  wretched  kind  of  bread 
made  from  acorns,  and  from  thence  sallying  forth,  infested  the  roads 
and  rendered  travelling  extremely  dangerous.' — (p.  55.) 

Againy  in  Kbosistan,  (the  ancient  Siusiana,)  m  the  government  of 
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Shuster,  which  constitutes  its  fairest  portion^  fertilized  by  four 
streams  which  cross  the  plaia  in  every  direction,  even  here, '  tbe 
peculiar  blessings  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  ignorant  and  rapacious  government  of  the 
Persians ;  for  wherever  it  prevails,  desolation  and  ruin  attest  its 
destructive  effects.  This  wealtliy  province  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Straboj  yielded  to  the  husbandman  one  hundred  or  even  two  hun« 
dred-fold,  and  was  rich  in  its  productions  of  cotton,  sugar,  (not  sugar 
.from  Strabo  surely!)  rice  and  grain,  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  a 
forsaken  waste. — From  the  Alzal  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Karoon  to  those  of  the  Shat-al-Arab,  all  is  dreary  and  deson 
late;  ahd  on  the  east  side  of  Shuster,  a  lonely  wild,  upwards  of  6(> 
miles  in  length,  extends  from  that  city  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Ram  Hormuz.'  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  valley,  of  moire 
than  usual  fertility — the  spot  where  Artaxerxes  Babegan,  after 
conquering  Artabanes,  first  assumed  the  title  of  Shah  en  Shah,  the 
jkings  of  kings — is  now  in  the  hand^  of  five  hostile  and  predatory 
chiefs,  four  of  whom  are  brothers,  who  live  in  castles,  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  sallying  out  to  commit  depredations  on  each 
other's  property :  the  governor  of  Shuster  has  little  or  no  authority 
over  tliese  lawless  and  disorderly  chiefs  and  their  banditti,  though 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  groan  beneath  his  arbitrary 
sway.  The  followuig  incident  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  state  of 
the  country. 

'  Mr.  Monteith  and  myself,  in  our  journey  across  the  desert  from 
Shuster  to  Ram  Hormuz,  encountered  a  party  of  one  of  these  tribes, 
and  happily  succeeded,  not  only  in  beating  them  off,  but  in  making  prii- 
soner  one  of  their  leaders  whom  we  carried  back  to  the  city.  We  bad 
ho  sooner  arrived  than  I  lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  him  with 
Meerza  Shefiee,  the  governor,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, that  he  should  be  publicly  punished.  The  Meerza,  with  whom 
tve  were  personally  acquainted,  fairly  confesse5l  his  inability  to  punish 
the  prisoner,  and  gave  it  as  his  advice  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 
an  offer  which  he  bad  made,  to  conduct  us  in  safety  through  the  desert, 
provided  he  received  his  pardon*  We,  accordingly,  mext  morning,  set 
out  a  second  time,  escorted  by  sixty  chosen  horsemen  of  the  same 
banditti  that  had  attempted  to  murder  us  on  the  preceding  day:  nor 
did  they  offer  to  quit  us,  until  we  entered  the  valley  of  Ram  Hormuz, 
a  distance  of  near  seventy  miles,  when  we  made  them  a  trifting  pre^ 
sent  and  they  returned  to  their  homes.—pp.  95, 9^. 

If  we  turn  to  Irak,  4he  central  province  of  the  empire,  in  which 
are  situated  the  two  great  capitals  of  Ispahan  and  T^raun,  we  find 
the  country  about  Cashan,  one  of  the  ntost  flourishing  cities  in 
Persia,  in  a  state  of  depopulation,  and  laid  completely  wa^te  b^  the 
inroads  of  tbe  Turcomans. 

'  It  was  the  custom  of  these  barbarians,  previous  to  tbe  reign  of -the 
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present  king,  to  make  incursions  into  Persia,  in  parties  not  exceeding 
forty  i>r  fifty  men;  when,  after  plundering  the  villages,  and  massacring 
the  noale  inhabitants,  they  carried  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves. 
For  this  purpose  each  Turcoman  was  attended  by  two  horses,  which 
were  as  regularly  trained  for  these  chapoweSy  or  plundering  expeditions, 
OS  the  racers  in  Eijgland  are  to  run  at  Newmarket;  and  it  is  an  astonish- 
ing fact,  that  these  horses  have  been  known  to  perform  a  journey  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  in  as  many  days/ — p.  115. 

Aderbijan  is  reckoned  amongst  the  most  productive  provinces  of 
Persia,  and  the  villages  have  a  gay  and  delightful  appearance,  being 
for  the  most  part  embosomed  in  orchards  and  gardens,  which  yield 
the  most  delicious  fruits  aud  flowers  of  every  description;  ancl 
'\vliere,  but  for  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  the  inhabitants  might 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  in  the  highest  po&- 
afile  degree.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  excellent  and  abundant, 
and  wine  might  be  made  in  any  quantity;  but  even  in  this  ri^tired 
and  mountainous  situation,  such  is  the  oppression  of  the  govern^ 
ment  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  that,  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
their  cond|ition,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Kinneir,  ^  they  contemplate 
with  pleasure  die  approach  of  the  Russians.' 

The  large  province  of  Khorassan,  once  so  populous  and  flourish- 
ing, so  productive  in  wine,  fruit,  corn  and  silk  of  the  best  quality, 
*  has  so  often  been  laid  waste  and  overrun  by  the  most  savage 
nations,  that  commerce  and  prosperity  have  utterly  disappeared; 
the  cities  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  most  fruitful  regions  have 
been  converted  into  solitary  deserts.'  An  incessant  vvar  of  plunder 
is  carried  on  by  marauding  parties  of  irregular  horse,  who,  after 
ravaging  the  country  and  burning  the  villages,  carry  off  the  inhabi- 
tants into  slavery.  At  no  great  distance  even  from  Herat,  which 
is  still  said  to  contain  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  the  pea- 
santry, '  in  constant  fear  of  being  attacked,  never  go  unarmed; 
they  even  cultivate  their  gardens  with  their  sword  by  their  sides/ 

We  could  produce  many  passages  of  a  similar  description, 
but  we  deem  those  already  given  more  than  sufficient  to  shew  the 
distracted  and  desolate  state  of  the  country,  and  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  people.  We  turn,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  to  a 
description  of  another  kind,  which,  however,  is  almost  the  only  one 
of  an  agreeable  nature  which  occurs  in  Mr.  Kinneir's  volume. 

•  The  situation  of  Khonsar  (in  Irak)  is  singularly  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic. In  approaching  it  from  the  west  the  traveller  passes  over  a 
road  completely  shaded  on  both  sides,  for  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles,  by  every  species  of  fruit  tree  which  this  country  produces.  The 
town  stands  at  the  base  of  two  ranges  of  mountains,  running  parallel 
vith  each  other,  and  so  very  close  that  the  houses  occupy  the  bottom, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  face  of  the  hills  to  some  height.  Each  house 
is  separate^  and  surrounded  by  its  own  garden;  and  the  town,  which  'is 
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only  connected  by  means  of  its  plantations,  is  about  six  miles  in  length, 
and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Khonsar  contains 
two  thousand  five  hundred  £eimilies,  under  a  chief  named  Ali  Shah,  and 
3^lds  an  annual  revenue  of  five  thousand  tamauns,  exclusive  of  the 
sadir  (an  arbitrary  tax)  which  generally  consists  of  dried  fruits  and  a 
kind  of  cotton  chintz.  No  cprn  of  any  kind  is  grown  in  the  valley; 
but  the  fruit  is  so  abundant,  that  it  alone  enables  the  inhabitants  to 
procure  every  kind  of  necessary  article  and  convenience  in  return  for 
it.  The  women  of  this  place  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  vi« 
vacity.' — p.  128. 

Khonsar  can  only  be  considered  as  a  Persian  village.  We  shall 
now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Shiraz,  and  of  the  two 
capitals  Ispahan  and  Tehraun,  in  order  to  convey  some  general 
idea  of  the  cities  of  this  empire.  Shiraz  is  not  more  than  four 
or  five  miles  in  circuit,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  about  twenty* 
five  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  thick,  having  round  towers  at  boW-shot 
distance,  or  at  eighty  or  ninety  paces  from  each  other.  The  homes 
are  low  and  consist  only  of  one  story ;  the  streets  are  narrow  dir^ 
alleys.  The  citadel  is  a  fortified  square,  within  which  is  the  palaoe, 
consisting  of  ranges  of  low  buildings  round  a  succession  of  qua- 
drangular  courts,  in  which  are  canals  bordered  with  tall  and  spread* 
ing  sycamores.  A  splendid  mosque,  begun  by  Kerina  Khan,  re* 
mains  unfinished.  The  great  bazar,  or  maritet,  built  by  the  same 
prince,  extends  a  fiill  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  constructed  of  burnt 
brick,  arched  over  the  top,  and  has  every  convenience  of  windows 
and  sky-lights,  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  to  exclude  the  sun  and  rain. 
Within  this  bazar  ali  the  merchants  and  trades-people  have  dieir 
assigned  quarters. 

^  Shiraz,'  says  Mr.  Kinneir,  ^  has  a  pleasing,  rather  than  a  grand, 
appearance.  It  is  surrounded  with  many  beautiful  gardens.  The  lofity 
domes  of  the  mosques,  seen  from  afar,  amidst  the  trees,  diversify  and 
enrich  the  view;  but,  on  entering  the  city,  the  houses,  which  are,  in 
general,  sniall,  together  with  the  narrow  filthy  streets,  give  the  stranger 
but  a  mean  idea  of  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  The  inhabitants, 
who,  according  to  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  amount  to  about 
forty  thousand,  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  and  have 
nothing  to  regret,  but  the  want  of  a  wise  and  liberal  government.' - 

Ispahan  is  the  largest  city  in  the  empire,  and  has,  for  ages,  been 
considered  as  the  capital.  Chardin  has  furnished  a  long,  tedious, 
and  exaggerated  account  of  this  city.  Including  the  suburb^,  he 
reckons  it  to  measure  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  and  gives 
to  it  a  population  of  600,000  souls.  The  palaces  and  the  mosques, 
the  bazars,  and  the  baths,  he  describes  as  most  magnificent ;  and 
the  plenufiil  stream  of  the  Zaiande-rood,  running  through  the  heart 
of  the  city,  widi  its  bridges  of  *  singular  yet  beautiful  constructicBi,' 
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smod  ike  rows  of  pines  and  pinasters,  and,  plane  trees  which  adorn 
.its  banks,  add  not  a  little  to  the  convenience  and  cleanliness  and 
-  to  the  ornament  of  Ispahan.    The.private  houses  are  low  and  small, 
the  streets  crooked  and  exceedingly  narrow;  the  wall  of  mud,  and 
its  eight  gates,  so  out  of  repair  in  Chardin's  time,  as  neither  to  be 
opened  nor  shut,  have  since  been  destroyed  by  the  Affghans,  and 
the  suburb  of  Julfa,  by  Mr.  Kinneir's  account,  has  been  reduced 
'  from  twelve  thousand  to  six  hundred  families :  most  of  the  others, 
.he  adds,  have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  person  may  ride  for 
miles  amidst  the  ruins  of  this  immense  capital,  which  yet  boasts  a 
^population  of  200,600  souls.     The   Maidan,  or   royal  square, 
.togedier  widi  most  of  the  palaces  and  mosques,  though  greatly 
•decayed,  have  still  a  magnificent  appearance.    Most  of  the  mosques 
and  colleges,  mentioned  by  Chardin,  are  standing;  and  there  are 
«tiH  nine  churches  (of  Armenians,  we  presume)  in  the  suburbs  of 
Julfe,  in  which  weekly  service  is  performed.     The  valleys  and 
{ilains,-  for  many  miles  around  Ispahan,  are  adorned  with  planta- 
tions; and  the  first  view  which  the  traveller  has,  on  coming  from 
Shiraz,  of  this  great  metropolis,  is  from  an  eminence  about  five 
miles  from  the  city,  when  it  bursts  at  once  upon  his  sight,  and 
^rms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  grandest  prospects  in  the  universe. 
'     The  city  of  Tehraun  was  fixed  upon  as  the  capital  of  Persia,  by 
tlie  late  king,  Aga  Mahomed,  partly,  perhaps, 'from  its  proximity  to 
Ibe  Kajer  tribe,  but  principally  from  its  commanding  position,  being 
nearly  central  to  the  most  important  roads  and  passes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  those  wandering  hordes  known  to  be  faithful  to  the  reigning 
family,  and  from  whom  it  is  reckoned  he  could,  on  any  emergency, ' 
raise  a  body  of  25,000  horse  within  the  space  of  five  days. 

'  *  Tehraun  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
trail,  flanked  by  innumerable  towers,  and  a  noble  dry  ditch,  with  a 
•glacis,  between  it  and  the  wall.  The  only  building  of  consequence 
mthin  the  city,  is  the  ark^  or  citadel,  which  contains  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  officers.  It  was  founded  by  Keerim  Khan,  enlarged  by 
4he  late  king,  and  beautified  by  the,  present  one.  The  population  varies 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  number  of  guards  and  attendants 
then  in  waiting  upon  his  majesty.  In  summer,  when  the  excessive  heats 
compel  the  king  to  move  from  this  place>  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
follow  the  royal  camp,  when  the  capital  cannot  boast  above  10,000 
people  ^Vhen  the  king  is  there  in  the  winter,  the  population  is  sup* 
poted  to  amount  to  60,000  souls.' 

,  This  IS  all  that  we  can  collect  from  Mr.  Kinneir;  but  Mr.  Mo- 
jrier  adds  that  there  are  ^  six  gates  inlpid  with  coiouired  bricks,  and 
yfith  figures  of  tigers,  and  other  beasts  in  rude  mosaic/  and  that 
*  their  entrance  is  lofty  and  domed,^  that  the  town  itself  is  about  the 
Mse  of  Shirtjb  bAilt  of  sun. dried  bricbb  and  that  it  has  a  xnuddy 
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appearance:  in  this  last  respect  it  resembles  die  print  which  he  baa 
given  of  it  It  contains  one  large  but  unfinished  mosque,  apd  aii^ 
small  ones;  three  or  four  medrassis,  one  hundred  and  nfty  caravan- 
serais, and  as  many  hi^mmums. 

llie  ruins  of  Rae  or  Rey,  the  capital  of  Persia  in  the  reign  of 
Alp-Arslan,  which  was  sacked  and  overthrown  by  the  generals  ot 
Ginges-Khan,  are  situated  five  miles  south  of  Tdiraun.  Thqr 
cover  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  present  only  a  succession  ot 
little  mounds  or  hillocks,  and  an  undulating  inequality  of  surface^ 
breaking  through  which,  are  sometimes  visible  a  few  fragments  of 
lacquered  tiles  or  bricks  that  have  been  baked  in  the  furnace.  Such* 
generally  is  the  only  appearance  by  which  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  eastern  world  are  now  to  be  recognised.  Excepting 
the  ruins  of  some  lar^e  and  lofty  turrets,  like  that  of  Babel  oi 
Belus,  the  celebrated  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  of  Gtesiphon- 
and  Seleucia  are  so  completely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  whottjf 
undistinguishable  but  by  a  few  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  which 
they  once  stood. 

*  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot  formerly 
adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  his  flocks  procure  but  a  scanty 
pittance  of  food,  amidst  the  fiedlen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence. 
The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  oace  so  prolific,  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  impenetrable  brush-wood ;  and  the  in^ 
tenor  of  the  province,  which  was  traversed  and  fertilized  with  innume- 
jfable  canals,  is  destitute  of  either  inhabitants  or  vegetation/ 

Most  of  the  houses  throughout  the  east  are,  in  fact,  built  of 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  many  of  mud  or  earth ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, no  sooner  deserted  than  they  crumble  into  dust.  Not  a 
shower  of  rain  falla  in  Persia  that  does  not  dissolve  the  walls  of 
many  a  habitation.  Even  the  more  substantial  buildings  gradually 
disappear.  As  Major  Rennell  justly  observes, '  a  deserted  city  it 
nothing  oiore  than  a  quarry  above  ground,  in  which  the  matenala 
are  shaped  to  every  one's  hands;'  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  the 
corroborating  testimony  of  many  travellers,  that  Hillah,  the  onfy 
town  in  Persia  built  of  furnace-baked  bricks,  has  risen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.  Of  these  ruins  Delia  Valle,  P^re  Emanuel, 
Niebuhr,  Beauchamp  and  others  have  given  detailed  and  minute 
descriptions,  which  have  been  examined  and  conipared  by  Major 
Rennell  with  that  critical  acumen  by  which  bis  usefu}  labors  are 
peculiaHy  distinguished.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws  frond 
them  is,  that,  the  position  and  extent  of  the  city  walls  mieht 
probably  be  ascertained  even  at  this  day ;  and  that  the  delineation 
and  description  of  the  site  and  remains  would  prove  one  of  the 
most  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  exhibited  in  these  times/ 

It  was  not.  therefore,  without  great  disappointment  we  read  in 
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Mr.  Kinneir'fi  account  of  this  part  of  the  conntryy  that  his  fnend 
Captain  Frederick^  after  dedicating  eight  or  ten  hours  every  day; 
for  a-weeky  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillah,  after  examining^  with 
all  possible  attention,  a  space  of  twenfy-one  miles  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  was  unable  to  discover  any  thing  which  could 
admit  of  a  conclusion,  ^  that  either  a  wall  or  ditch  had  ever  existed 
within  this  area/  The  tower  of  Babel,  or  temple  of  Belus,  was 
examined  by  both  these  gentlemen,  and  other  ruins  in  the  shape  of 
mounds,  in  all  of  which  were  fiimace-baked  bricks,  with  and 
without  inscriptions  in  the  Persepolitan  arrow-headed  character^ 
and  we  are  stiU  persuaded  diat,  had  they  examined  the  banks  of  the 
£uphrates  with  the  «ye8  of  antiquaries,  the  traces  of  the  wall  and 
ditch  would  not  have  escaped  them.  They  did  see,  in  fact,  at '  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Hillah,  .on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, a  longitudinal  mound  close  on  the  edge  of  the  river,'  and  two 
miles  further  up  ^  a  second  more  extensive  than  the  first/  The 
last  English  traveller  who  pased  over  the  site  of  Babylon  was  Cap- 
tain Cuninghame,  who  observed '  long  mounds  of  earth  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  having  others  crossii^  them  at  right 
angles/  We  have  thought  it  right  to  notice  these  discrepancies, 
that  future  travellers  may  not  be  discouraged  by  the  disaf^intment 
of  Mr.  Kinneir  and  Captain  Frederick.  , 

The  antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  confirm,  but  throw 
no  new  light  on,  the  fn^ments  of  the  ancient  history  of  Persia. 
The  majestic  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  generally  considered  as  the 
remains  of  a  palace  burnt  by  Alexander  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mistress,  but  the  founder  of  it  is  still  unknown.  On  the  smooth 
surface  of  rocks,  in  various  parts  of  the  j^ingdom,  are  sculptures  in 
baa  relief  of  colossal  figures  on  horseback.  Of  several  of  these 
groups  Mr.  Morier  has  traced  the  outline,  and  copied  a  few  of  the 
inscriptions,  from  (which  it  would  appear*  that  Sir  William  Jones 
was  not  mistaken  in  conjecturing  ^em  to  be  engraven  in  the 
Pablavi  character;  a  conjecture  that  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neir's  description  of  the  excavationa  and  sculptures  of  Taki 
Bostan,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Kermanshaw,  in  which  he  found 
'  two  inscriptions  in  Pehlvi.'  Among  other  representations,  there 
is  one  meant  for  the  hunting  of  the  wild  boar,  in  which  *  are  a  vast 
number  of  figures,  all  executed  with  vvonderful  precision  and  judg-» 
ment;  the  attitudes  of  the  elephants,  which  compose  a  part  of  the 
scene,  are  so  well  conceived,  and  the  trunks  and  every  other  part 
SQ  exquisitely  finished,  that  they  would  not  perhaps  have  disgraced 
the  finest  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome/  For  any  thing  that  has  yet 
appeared  to  the  contrary,  they  may  have  been  the  work  of  Greek 
artists.  In  fact,  tbere,is  a  Greek  iuscription  on  the  chest  of  one  of 
the  horses  at  Backshee  Rustum,  but  too  much  defaced-to  be  intel- 
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ligible.  Some  have  8upfK>sed  these  sculptured  rockf'  to  reprtMOt 
^he  conquest  of  the  Parthians  by  Artaxerxes;  others  the  demt.and 
captivity  of  the  Emperor  Valerian  by  Sapor,  in  honour  of  wUdi 
event  the  city  was  bui]t  and  named;  whilst  Gardanne,  the  ambw^ 
aador  of  Buonaparte,  decides  the  matter  like  a  Frenchmaa^  in 
three  words — *  plus  loin  sur  un  rocher  £lev6,  on  voit  una  croiz  ct 
lea  douze  apotres  sculpt6s/  j 

The  Persians  of  the  present  day  have  no  taste  either  for  paintkig 
or  sculpture.  The  walls  of  their  houses  are  decorated  with  gbrim 
colours,  and  their  palaces,  like  those  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  beaa- 
tified  by  a  profusion  of  azure  blue  and  gold,  a  species  of  tmwdiy 
grandeur  that  ill  assorts  with  die  low  mean  buildings  wiAoat 
windows,  and  brick  or  clay  floors,  which  come  in  contact  widi 
those  apartments  of  state.  In  mechanic  arts  and  manufactuias 
they  are  not  deficient;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  east,  diflir 
most  curious  manufactures  are  performed  by  the  simplest  means. 
Their  earthenware  is  little  inferior  to  diat  of  China.  The  beautifid 
Murrhine  vases,  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  were  sop- 
posed  by  Pliny  and  others  to  be  the  produce  of  Persia,*  duMgh 
recent  cQscoveries  wohld  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  Barodn^ 
in  Guzzerat,  was  the  place  whence  the  ancients  receive  thev; 
at  least  vases  agreeing  with  their  description  are  still  manofactured 
at  this  place.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Guebrea,  who  fled 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  found  an  4wyluai 
on  the  coast  of  Guzzerat,  may  have  carried  thither  the  lapidaiyart| 
whidi  the  Hindoos  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  possessed  in  aay 
d^ee  of  perfection.  The  Persians  embroider  on  leather,  .satins^ 
silks,  and  other  stuffs,  in  a  very  superior,  perhaps  unequalled,  ouumcr. 
Those  most  beautifnl  carpets  brought  to  us  through  Turkey,  are  ike 
works  of  the  Uliats  or  wandering  tribes.  At  Shiraz  and  Manga 
are  manufactories  of  glass.  In  Khorassan  they  make  sword  blades 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Damascus,  whence,  it  is  said,  cutlers  were 
brought  by  Tamarlane.  In  steel,  iron,  and  copper  work,  they 
excel  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  Ihe  art  of  dyiiig  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  is  as  perfect  with  them  as  in  Europe,  and  their  idk 
and  satin  brocades  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  CUm. 
They  make  shawls  and  stuffs  of  goat^s  and  camel's  hair ;  but  these 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  that  species  of  manuSEurture  in  Ladia. 
The  art  of  tanning  leather  is  well  understood,  and  shagreen  is  thi 
manufacture  of  Persia.     With  all  this,  however,  Persia  enjoys  hot 

little  foreign  commerce,  and  that  little  is  in  the  hands  of  stnmgesB. 

■■   ■  ■         III        ,.  I   ,  ■  I.  I  ■    I..I  n  ■■■« 

*  Orieag  Murrhina  mittit.  Invcniuntur  ibi  in  pluribus  locis,  nee  insignibm^  msfnd 
Parthici  regni :  pnecipud  ttinien  in  Carmania  (Kerman). — Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Bbb>  St- 
cap.  S.  Doctor  Vinceikt  leemB  to  think  that  the  M  vnbiiie  vaief  were  of  tinrrnirff  wA 
caix]ediram.QhuialoBaroacb.  "  ^.,. 
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TVade  aud  naTigation  seena  to  have  been  discouraged  by  the  laws 
of  Zoroaster;  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  thongh  it  does  not 
absolutely  prohibit,  affords  no  encouragement  to  foreign  adventure 
or  trade  of  any  kind.  Nadir  Shah  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
sovereign  who  was  sensible  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  the 
empire  from  commerce  and  a  marine.  He  caused  thirty  or  forty 
vessels  to  be  purchased  in  India,  and  brought  into  the  Persian 
gulph.  He  also  appropriated  the  forests  of  Mezanderun  to  the 
bnilding  of  a  fleet  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  but,  as 
it  rarely  happens  that  the  schemes  of  a  conqueror  or  an  usurper 
survive  him,  the  Persian  marine  perished  with  Nadir  Shah. 

In  no  respect  does  the  character  or  condition  of  tde  Persians  ap- 
pear to  be  improved,  since  the  introduction  of  islamism  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Saracens.  Every  where  has  this  religion  been 
ngnally  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  a  thirst  for  per- 
secution. Disdaining  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  by 
^persuasion  and  argument,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  employ  the 
readier  and  more  effectual  means  of  enforcing  them  by  fire  and 
aword.  The  followers  of  Zoroaster,  who  had  no  temples,  no  al- 
tars, no  statues,  to  overturn,  whose  adoration  and  sacrifices  to  one 
supreme  Being  were  performed  at  stated  times  on  the  tops  of  their 
highest  mountains — whose  religioas  tenets  were,  at  least,  harmless — 
•and  whose  moral  precepts  were  unexceptionable — would  probably 
have  found  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors,  much  less  the 
Parsees  or  Guebres,  whose  Magean  mysteries,  introduced  by  the 
Parthians,  might  have  afforded  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  plea  and 
an  apology.  The  concealment  of  the  sacred  element,  established 
a  belief  in  the  followers  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  that  the 
inextinguishable  fire  went  out  on  the  birth  of  the  prophet.  Many 
.6f  the  Guebres,  who  refused  to  abjure  their  faith,  fled  to  the 
motmtains  and  deserts,  and  were  only   brought  back  under  a 

-  solemn  promise  of  having  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  secured 
to  them,  on  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  The  tribute  was  exact- 
ed, but  the  promise  was  but  partially  kept.  The  only  remaining 
college  of  Guebres  is  at  Yezd,  which  contains  about  four  thousand 
families  of  this  tribe,  but  they  are  so  much  oppressed  by  the  go* 
vemment  that  their  numbers  decline  yearly.  Some  become  Ma- 
homedans,  and  others  join  their  brethren  in  western  India,  whither 
they  fiistfied  on  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  and  met  with  a  kind 
reception  from  the  prince  of  Guzzerat.     From  hence  they  spread 

-  down  the  coast,  and  are,  at  this  day,  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  re- 
spectable class  in  aud  about  Bombay.     Here  they  act  as  merchants 

-  and  ship-builders,  proprietors  of  land  and  planters,  are  connected  in 
partnership  with  British  merchants,  are  an  intelligent,  hospitable, 
and  generous.race  c^  mep.     Like  the  quakers^  they  provide  for  their 

own 
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own  poor,  and  never  suffer  any  of  them  to  ask  or  receive  alins  fron 
one  of  another  sect ;  but  they  mingle  freely  with  Hindoos,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  live  well,  dress  well,  and  bring  their  ladies  into  society. 

The  modem  Persians,  however,  are  satisfied  with  a  mitigated 
aystem  of  faith,  and  are  accounted  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks  little 
better  than  heretics.  It  is  well  observed  by  Gibbon,  that  '  in 
every  age  the  wines  of  Shiraz  have  triumphed  over  the  laws  of 
Mahomet/  When  Chardm  was  in  Persia,  the  king,  at  an  enter- 
jkijinflient  given  by  the  minister,  drank  so  freely,  that  '  he  was  cai^ 
ried  away,  not  beins  able  to  ride  or  walk,  through  weariness  ani) 
merry  making;'  and  the  nobles  '  were  so  tired  and  so  drunk  that 
most  of  them,  not  being  able  to  sit  their  horses  as  they  returned 
home,  caused  themselves  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  stalls  in  the. 
way.'  The  present  king,  on  sending  his  ambassador  to  England, 
recommended  him,  however  contrary  to  die  precepts  of  the  Koran> 
to  eat  and  drink  whatever  he  liked,  and  to  conform  to  the  custom^ 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  might  reside.  The  ambassadoi^ 
though  a  true  disciple  of  Mahomet,  a^d  one  who  had  performed  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  concluding  that  an  immediate  gratification 
was  preferable  to  an  eventual  punishment,  adopted  the  reoomr 
mendation  of  his  prince,  and  disregarded  the  mandate  of  the  pro- 
phet. 

The  Persians  have  been  called  the  French  of  the  east, — rvun, 
lively,  frivoloos,  obsequious — ^but  Mr.  Kinneir  shall  describe  their 
character. 

'  The  Persians  are  a  remarkably  handsome  race  of  men ;  brave,  hos^ 
pitable,  patient  in  adversity,  afiable  to  strangers,  and  highly  polished  in 
their  manners.  They  are  gentle  and  insinuating  in  their  address,  and, 
as  companions,  agreeable  and  entertaining :  but,  in  retUFii,  they  are  to- 
tally devoid  of  many  estimable  qualities,  and  profoundly  A^ersed  in  all 
the  arts  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  They  are  haughty  to  their  inferiors, 
obsequious  to  their  superiors;  cruel,  vindictive,  treacherous,  and  avari- 
cious; without  faith,  friendship,  gratitude,  or' honour.  Frugal  in  his 
diet,  robust  in  his  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  astonishing  fatigue, 
add  inured  from  his  infancy  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  nature  seems  to  have  formed  the  Persian  for  a  soldier/ 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Kinneir  has  thrown  the  dark  side  of 
his  character  too  much  into  shade.  A  wretched  government,  under 
which  the  subject  has  neither  to  look  for  equity  nor  justice,  may 
have  debased  the  character  of  the  people,  and  rendered  nugatoiy 
that  ancient  fundamental  maxim  in  the  education  of  their  youtti, — 
'  to  tell  the  truth.'  Yet  that  a  whole  nation  should  be  ^  without 
feith,  firiendship,  gratitude,  or  honour,'  is  a  chaise  we  will  not  be- 
lieve to  be  well  founded  without  furdier  testimony,  and. is  indeed 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Morier  ^  well  as  by  Cbardin,  the  latter  of 

whom 
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whom  had  more  dealings  with  them^  and  was  much  more  intimately 
acquainted  widi  their  character  than  either  of  the  other  two  gentle- 
nien.  By  his  account^  they  are  not  only  ^  afiable  to  strangers/  but 
exceedingly  kind,  and  always- ready  to  afford  them  protection;  and 
so  far  from  being '  avaricious/  that  the  moment  they  are  in  possession 
of  any  wealdi, '  they  scatter  it  about  in  the  most  lavish  and  extinvtt- 
gant  manner — in  horses^  women,  jewels  and  fine  clothes;  and  if 
any  thing  be  left,  so  little  careful  are  they  to  horde  it  up  for  poster 
fity,  that  thev  build  caravanseras  for  the  reception  and  accommoda^ 
tion  of  travellers^  or  bridges  over  rivers,  found  mosques,  &c.  as  the 
Barest  way  of  being- talked  of  in  this  world;  and  of  securing  ta 
themselves  those  voluptuous  delights  which  are  promised  to  the 
liaithful  in  that  which  is  to  come.' 

'  Though  the  Persians  can  no  longer  boast  of  being  instructed  *  to 
tell  the  truth  ;'  to  draw  the  bow  and  ride  on  horseback  are  points  as 
ewential  now  to  the  education  of  a  gentleman  a^  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Cyrus.  To  a  person,  indeed,  of  any  rank  or  importance, 
three  things  appear  to  be  indispensable-^his  horse,  his  harem,  and 
Ilia  caleoon  or  tobacco-pipe.  Cyrus  stigmatized  walking  as  the 
•sure  mark  of  poverty,  and  no  one  will,  even  now,  be  seen  on  foot 
.who  can  afford  to  keep  a  horse.  Hunting  and  hawking,  throwing 
the  lance,  and  other  feats  of  horsemanship,  are  their  favourite 
amusements ;  and  all  travellers  agree,  that  they  ride  well  and 
manage  their  horses  with  great  boldness  and  address.  They  have, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  command  of  them,  and  can  stop  them  in  an 
instant  in  the  midst  of  their  career;  this,  however,  is  not  done  by 
a  fine  hand,  but  by  a  heavy  bit,  and  main  strength.  The  Persian 
^orse  is  larger  and  more  powerfiil  than  the  Arabian,  but  neither  so 
«wift  nor' so  beautiful;  those,  however,  which  are  most  generally 
esteemed  are  of  the  Turcoman  breed ;  they  are  from  fourteen  and 
-a  half  to  sixteen  hands  high,  have  long  legs,  little  bone  under  the 
Itnee,  spare  carcases,  and  large  heads.  Tliat  which  renders  them 
most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  is  their  extraordinary 
-power  of  bearing  fatigue.  Their  usual  food  is  chopped  straw  and 
barley ;  and  they  are  littered  with  their  own  dung,  sun-dried  and 
pulverized  so  as  to  be  free  from  any  offensive  smell. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Asia,  in  all  periods  of  its  history, 
to  consider  the  one  sex  as  subservient  to  the  pleasures  and  conve* 
niences  of  the  other.  When  those  females,  whom  the  Asiatic  has 
contracted  for  as  his  legitimate  wives,  cease  to  please,  he  goes  into 
tiie  market,  and  bargains  for  a  female  slave  as  for  a  horse  or  mule. 
The  '  good  points'  of  a  Circassian  girl  are  a  rosy  or  carnation 
:tint  on  her  cheek,  which  they  call  numticky  *  the  salt  of  beajity;' 
dark  hair,  large  black  antelope  eyes  and  arched  eye-brows,  a  small 
nose  and  mouth,  white  teeth,  long  neck,  delicate  limbs  and  small 

joints. 
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joints.  Mr.  Kinneir  tells  us  that  the  Georgian  women  ani  preferred 
to  all  others ;  that  th^  are  extremely  beautiful^  fiill  of  aBiinatio% 
grace,  and  elegance;  that  they  are  either  brought  for  sale  bj 
Armenian  merchants,  or  carried  off  by  the  predatory  incursiona  of 
the  borderers  into  Georgia ;  and  that  the  price  of  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful Georgian  is  about  eighty  pounds  sterling.  Tlie  harem  of  the 
great  aud  the  zenana  of  the  middling  ranks  are  sacred.  The  time 
of  these  cloistered  damsels,  it  appears,  is  chiefly  employed  in 
sewu^,  spinning,  and  embroidery,  in  sipping  coffee,  eating  sweet- ' 
meats,  and  smoking  the  caleoon ;  few  of  them  can  either  read  or 
write,  and  music  and  dancing  are  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
east,  not  considered  in  the  light  of  accomplishments,  but  performed 
by  slaves  for  the  amusement  of  their  owners.  The  wives  of  the 
common  people  inanage  the  affairs  of  the  house;  but  even  these 
go  not  abroad  without  having  the  lower  part  of  the  fac^  covered 
with  a  veil.  It  would  be  an  offence  to  a  Persian  to  inquire  after 
the  health  of  his  wife  or  wives,  as  nobody  is  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  his  female  concerns.  ^  If  a  prince,'  says  Mr. 
Morier,  *  should  be  asked  the  number  of  his  children,  he  would 
probably  answer,  I  really  don't  know — ^ask  my  minister.' 

The  caleoon,  or  water-pipe,  though  somewhat  different  in  shapes 
is  on  the  same  princif/fe  as  the  hookar  of  the  Indians  :  whether  in 
moments  of  business  or  idleness,  in  company  or. alone,  in  the  ha- 
rem  or  zenana,  or  on  horseback,  the  caleoon  is  almost  constantly  in 
use.  In  the  last  case  the  caleoon-bearer  carries  it  by  the  side  of  thq^ 
horse,  while  his  master  proceeds  unembarrassed  willi  the  tube  in  his 
mouth.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that  tobacco  was  unknovnt 
till  the  discovery  of  America,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  pro- 
duct. The  countless  millions  of  Asia,  all  of  them  more  or  less  hos- 
tile to  the  introduction  of  novelty,  who  make  use  of  tobacco,  furnish 
what  may  be  considered  as  almost  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  va- 
riety of  machines*  through  which  they  draw  the  smoke,  all  of  them 
different  from  each  other,  aud  from  the  common  European  pipe^ 
makes  it  nearly  certain,  at  least,  that  the  practice  of  smoking  some- 
thing  existed  in  the  east  before  the  Portugueze  carried  thither 
American  tobacco.  They  still  indeed  smoke  hemp,  opium,  and 
other  drugs ;  but  the  fact  is,  a  species  of  tobacco,  of  native  growth, 
different  from  that  of  America,  is  in  common  cultivation  in  India 
and  China,  and  is  generally  preferred  as  being  of  a  milder  quality .-f 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Boshuana  CaflVes  of  South  Africa  smoke  a  variety 
of  strong  herbs  with  a  rude  kind  of  hookar  made  of  a  bom,  which  they  fill  with  water. 

t  The  tobacco  plant  of  India  is  called  tamrapootra,  the  copper  leaf.  The  nicotians 
fruticosa  is  common  in  China  and  Cochinchina.  Thunberg  saw  the  pcodculata  growing  in 
Java ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  tdbacum  is  yet  cultivated  in  the  eastern  world. 

The 
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The  Grovemor  of  Biisfaire  invited  Sir  Harford  Jones  and  his 
mite  to  dinner,  which  Mn  Morier  thus  describeti. 

*  After  having  sat  same  time  kaleoons  were  brought  in,  then  cof- 
fee, then  kaleoons,  then  sugar  and  rose  water,  and  then  kaleoons  again. 
All  this  was  rapidly  performed,  when  the  khan  called  for  dinner.  On 
the  ground  before  us  was  spread  the  sofrOf  a  fine  chintz  cloth,  which 
perfectly  entrenched  our  legs,  and  which  is  used  so  long  unchanged 
that  the  accumulated  fragments  of  former  meals  collect  into-  a  musty 
paste,  and  emit  uo  very  savoury  smell ;  but  the  Persians  are  content, 
for  they  say  that  changing  the  sofra  brings  ill-luck.  A  tray  was  then 
placed  before  each  guest ;  on  these  trays  were  three  fine  China  bowls 
£lled  with  sherbet;  two  made  of  sweet  liquors^  and  one  of  a  most  ex- 
quisite species  of  lemonade.  There  were  besides  fruits  ready  cut, 
plates  with  elegant  little  arrangements  of  sweetmeats  and  confectionary, 
and  smaller  cups  of  sweet  sherbet.  The  piUaus  succeeded,  three  of 
which  were  placed  before  each  two  guests ;  one  of  plain  rice  called  the 
ckUiOy  one  made  of  mutton  with  raisins  and  almonds,  the  other  of  a 
fowl,  with  rich  spices  and  plums.  To  this  were  added  various  dishes 
with  rich  sauces,  and  over  each  a  small  tincture  of  sweet  sauce.  The 
bouness  of  eating  was  a  pleasure  to  the  Persians,  but  it  was  misery  to 
us.  They  comfortably  advanced  their  chins  close  to  the  dislies,  and 
commodiously  scooped  the  rice,  or  other  victuals,  into  their  mouths 
with  three  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  their  right  hand ;  but  in  vain  did 
we  attempt  to  approach  the  dish  :  our  tight  kneed  breeches,  and  all  the 
ligaments  and  buttons  of  our  dress  forbade  us,  fragments  of  meat  and 
rice  &!ling  through  our  fingers  all  around  us.  We  were  treated  with 
more  kaleoons  after  dibner,  and  then  departed  to  our  beds.'— (p.  74.) 

At  Shirazi  the  prime  minister  entertained  them,  and  when  they 
were  seated,  and  the  sofra  spread  as  usual, 

'  We  very  frequently  (says  M.  Morier)  shared  the  marks  of  his  pecu--* 
liar  attention  and  politeness,  which  consisted  in  large  handfuls  of  cer- 
tain favourite  dishes.  These  he  tore  off  by  main  strength  and  put  be- 
fore us;  sometimes  a  full  grasp  of  lamb  mixed  with  a  sauce  of  prunes, 
pistacheo-nuts  and  raisins ;  at  another  time  a  whole  partridge  disguised 
by  a  rich  brown  sauce ;  and  then,  with  the  same  hand,  he  scooped  out 
a  bit  of  melon,  which  he  gave  into  our  palms,  or  a  great  piece  of  ome- 
lette thickly  swimming  in  fat  ingredients.  There  is  no  rattle  of  plates 
and  knives  and  forks,  no  confusion  of  lacquies,  no  drinking  of  healths, 
no  disturbance  of  carving,  scarcely  a  word  is  spoken,  and  ail  are  intent 
on  the  business  before  them.  When  the  whole  is  cleared  and  the  cloth 
rolled  up,  ewers  and  basins  are  brought  in,  and  every  one  washes  his 
hand  and  mouth.  Until  the  water  is  presented  it  is  ridiculous  enough 
to  see  the  right  hand  of  every  person  (which  is  covered  with  the  com- 
plicated fragments  of  all  the  dishes)  placed  in  a  certain  position  over  his 
iefit  arm  i  there  is  a  fashion  even  in  this.  The  entertainment  was  now 
over,  and  we  took  our  leaves  and  returned  home.' — (p.  115.) 

These  dinners  are  of  course  of  the  first  fashion  in  Persia.    The 
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common  people  generally  frequent  the  kabob  shops,  or  eating* 
houses,  where  thej  can  at  all  times  have  their  rice,  sweetmeats, 
fruit  and  sherbet,  with  all  the  various  preparations  of  stews,  soupSi 
pillaus.  Sic.  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  The  bazars  or  markets  in 
which  these  s^ops  are  usually  situated,  are  the  scenes  of  wit,  mirth, 
and  gaiety,  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  The  adventures  of  Haroun 
al  Raschid,  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  of  Little  Hunchback,  are  fa* 
miliar  to  the  barbers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  of  every  bazar; 
and  the  *  ^fhousaud  and  one  nights'  are  stored  up  in  the  memory  of 
many  a  Malay  slave  on  the  distant  islands  of  Java,  Suiiiatra,  and 
Macassar.  In  Persia,  the  story-tellers  by  profession  recite  tdes 
from  oral  tradition  which,  according  to  Mr.  Kinneir,  have  never 
been  committed  to  paper;  and  the  king,  we  are  told,  has  filwayi 
one  about  his  person  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours,  who  never  repeats 
.the  same  story.  He  adds,  that  a  very  considerable  acquaintapcc 
with  the  best  poets  of  Persia  descends  even  to  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people;  and -that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  groom,  or  other 
menial  servant,  to  recite  long  passages  with  the  utmost  correctness^ 
from  their  best  writers.  Schools  for  children  are  not  wanting, 
and  a  moderate  share  of  education  is  widiin  the  reach  of  most  vrho 
dwell  in  town?  and  cities.  There  are,  besides,  in  eveiy  considera* 
ble  town  medrasseSf  or  colleges,  handsomely  endowed,  where 
youth  are  instnicted  in  the  nicer  points  of  their  native  language,  m 
Arabic,  moral  philosophy,  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Mahome* 
dan  religion.  Mr.  Kumeir  says,  *  they  have  some  little  know* 
ledge  of  Algebra  and  geometry,  (very  little  we  believe,)  and  some 
of  them  affect  to  be  familiar  with  Euclid,  Aristotle  and  PlatOi 
which  have  been  translated  into  Arabic'  We  suspect  he  means 
out  of  Arabic  into  Persian.  Their  astronomers,  however,  are  mere 
astrologers ;  their  physicians  venders  of  charms  and  amulets ;  and 
their  surgeons,  barbers,  whose  operations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
letting  of  blood,  cleansing  the  ears,  and  shampooing  the  joints. 

The  Persian  has  been  considered  as  the  language  of  poetry ;  the 
nearest  in  Europe  to  which  it  can  be  compared  is  that  of  the  Grer* 
.man,  to  which  indeed  it  bears  no  very  -distant  affinity,  but  is 
.more  polished  and  melodious.  It  admits  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  violent  metaphors,  and  is  generally  so  loaded  with  them,  an4 
consequently  so  obscure  to  Europeans,  that  the  best  infomMd  of 
our  Persian  scholars  in  India  have  occasion  for  an  interpreter  at 
their  elbow.  The  Shahnama  of  Ferdousi  has  been  compared  to 
the  Iliad,  and  Hafiz  termed  the  Anacreon  of  the  east.  The  latter 
is  the  universal  favourite  of  the  Persians,  who  visit  his  tomb  near 
Shiraz  in  parties,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  by  strewing  flowerii 
and  pouring  out  libations  of  the  choicest  wines  of  this  part  of  the 
country.    On  the  block  of  white  marble,  of  which  Mr^  Kinneir 
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mtys  his  tomb  b  composed^  are  inscribed  two  of  his  poems.  Mr« 
-  Morier,  however,  says  that  one  poem  only  is  engraved  on  it ;  and 
ihat  the  whole  tomb  is  of  *  the  diaphanous  marble  of  Tabriz,  in 
colour  a  combiuation  of  liglU  green^  with  here  and  there  veins  of 
Ted^  and  sometimes  of  blue.*  So  difficult  is  it  to  get  at  the  truth, 
even  in  a  matter  of  fact,  cognizable  by  the  least  equivocal  of  tht 
'senses. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  on  earth  which  has  the  least  pre* 
tension  to  civilization,  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  conveyance  by 
land  or  water  carriage,  as  Persia.  They  have  no  navigable  rivers, 
no  inland  canals,  no  high  roads,  no  wheel  carriages  of  any  de- 
•criptiou. 

'The  only  mode  of  travelling/  says  Mr.  Kinneir,  *  is  by  riding  either 
a  mole  or  a  horse.  For  women  of  high  rank,  or  sick  persons,  indeed, 
ihcre  is  a  vehicle  called  a  tukte  rowans  which  is  transported  by  two 
mules,  one  before  and  the  other  behind ;  but  the  women  and  children 
of  the  poor  are  catried  in  baskets,  slung  across  the  back  of  a  mule  or 
camel.  The  length  of  the  stages,  (which  sometimes  exceed  forty  miles,) 
and-  badness  of  the  accommodation,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances, 
render  travelling  un]^leasant  to  females.  We  have  here  no  regular  esta- 
blishment for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, when  letters  are  to  be  carried  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom^to  tha 
other,  to  dispatch  a  ckupper,  or  express  horseman,  or  a  messenger  on 
foot,  who  is  stiled  a  cassid.  Be  the  distance  ever  so  great,  the  cAuppcr 
seldom  changes  his  horse :  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  have  been  known  to  go  from  Tehraun  to  Bushire,  a  distance 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  in  the  space  often  days.  The  cassids  v/'iU  also 
travel  for  many  days  successively,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
•rday/ 

From  this  sketch  of  tlie  distracted  and  degraded  state  of  the 
Persian  empire,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  political  import- 
ance, with  relation  to  the  several  powers  of  Europe,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  British  possessions  in  India.  On  this  subject  both 
the  '  political  assistant  to  General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  the  se- 
cretary to  the  mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones'  are  equally  silent.  It 
ivould  scarcely  be  supposed  that  France,  with  so  many  intermedi- 
ate powers  between  her  and  Persia,  and  without  one  single '  point 
of  contact,  could  possibly  consider  its  alliance  of  any  importance 
to  her.  But  the  political  intrigues  of  this  nation  have  always  pe- 
netrated far  beyond  tlie  bounds  at  which  ordinal^  politicians  would 
think  it  r^ht  to  stop.  She  saw  in  Persia  a  powerful  engine  that 
might  be  played  off  to  advantage,  either  against  the  Porte,  or  Rus- 
sia, or  the  British  possessions  in  India,  as  might  best  suit  her  pur- 
pose aft  tlie  moment.  If,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  tlje 
irieiidly  alliance  of  Persia  could  be  secured  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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Porte,  an  attack  upon  the  two  flanks  of  southern  Russia  would 
create  a  prodigious  diversion  in  fevour  of  her  views  against  that 
power  in  hei*  more  northern  regions.  We  have  recently  seen  wi& 
what  eagerness  the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte  fomented  the  war  of 
Turkey  against  Russia,  and  we  have  also  seen  tfie  happy  effects  of 
dieir  failure.  But  if  Russia  or  Turkey,  or  both,  were  iavouraUe 
to  the  ambitious  views  of  France,  the  road,  with  the  consent  of 
Persia,  would  be  so  far  open  to  her,  for  menacing,  at  least,  an  at- 
tack on  the  British  territories  in  India. 

Chimerical  as  such  a  project  may  appear,  there  can  be  Htde 
doubt  that,  at  one  period  of  die  French  revolution,  it  was  seriouriy 
entertained.  To  ascertain  with  more  exactness,  than  had  yet  be^ 
done,  the  precise  political  relations,  the  geography  and  the  resour- 
ces of  the  Ottoman  and  Persian  empires,  and  of  the  intermeduite 
countries  in  the  possession  of  Turkish  pachas,  Arabian  sch^iks, 
and  Tartar  khans,  the  murderers  of  Louis  XVI.  dispatched  Messrs* 
Olivier  and  Brugiere  on  a  travelling  expedition,  with  detailed  and 
ample  instructions  for  their  guidance  from  the  executive  provi-^ 
sional  council.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  citizen  Beauchamp  was 
sent  to  survey  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  Trebisond, 
and  to  collect  information  on  the  geography  and  policy  of  Persia : 
of  Egypt,  Savaiy  and  others  had  afforded  ample  information.  TTie 
successful  rebeluon  of  Paswan  Oglou,  encouraged  by  the  weakness 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  supported  by  the  disaffection  of  the  ja* 
nizaries,  was  a  circumstance  too  favourable  to  be  overlooked  by  tbe 
revolutionists.  The  expedition  to  Egypt  was. accordingly  under- 
taken, and  this  fertile  province  torn  from  a  friendly  power,  for  ao 
other  reason  but  that  its  situation  and  resources  were  favourable  to 
their  ulterior  views.  The  possession  of  Egypt  was  a  step  to  that 
of  Syria,  and  Syria  to  the  command  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  re^ 
quired  only  a  single  movement  of  Persia  against  the  Pacha  of  Bag- 
dad, to  open  tbe  navigation  of  the  Persian  gulph.  ^  With  ibc 
coasts,  and  harbours,  and  shipping  of  those  two  seas,  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  were  held  forth,  diat,  by  an  effectual  and 
powerful  co-operation  vrith  Tippoo,  or  the  Mahrattas,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  English  from  Hindostan  was  a  certain  and  no  very  dis-' 
tant  event.  There  are  those,  however,  who  maintain  that  die  expe-^ 
dition  to  Egypt  was  unconnected  with  any  view  to  ulterior  opera-' 
tions  in  India;  but  we  think  that  Buonaparte's  intercepted  letter 
to  Tippoo  Sultaun,  dated  at  Cairo,  is  conclusive  on  that  point. 
'  You  have  been  informed,'  says  be,  '  of  my  arrival  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea  with  an  innumerable  and  invincible  army,  full  of 
the  desire  of  releasing  and  relieving  you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  Eng-^ 
land.'  But  the  skill  and  energy  of  a  Britisli  sailor  baffled  the 
hopes  of  the  captain  of  the  '  invincibles,'  and  cast  the  first  blot 
•n  his  military  reuown. 
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The  connection  of  Ei^and  with  Turkey  hasifor  ages  been  main- 
tained by  the  occaaional  interchange  of  ambassadors ;  but  Persia^ 
the  great  restii^-place,  and  convenient  stepping-stone  to  her  valu- 
able possessions  in  India,  seemed  to  be  wholly  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected. Acxredited  agents  had  formerly  been  sent  thither  chiefly 
on  commercial  purposes ;  but  of  late  years  this  intermediate  empire 
between  Europe  and  India  had  been  visited  only  by  some  casual 
travellerin  his  passage  from  one  to  the  other.  When  it  became 
known,  however,  in  India,  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  dispatched  an 
ambassador  to  the  present  king  of  Persia,  the  Company's  govern- 
ment employed  an  agent,  of  Persian  extraction,  to  sound  and  coun- 
teract the  designs  of  the  former.  The  death  of  Tippoo  Sultaun 
terminated  that  connection.  Soon  after  this  event,  no  litde  alarm 
was  excited  in  Iqdia  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  Zemaun^ah,  king 
of  the  Affghans,  and  other  northern  hordes.  As  a  check  to  die 
progress  of  this  barbarian.  Lord  Wellesley  lost  not  a  moment,  in 
dispatchii^  Colonel  Malcolm,  an  active  and  expert  officer,  to  so- 
licit the  assistance  of  Futteh  ali  Shah.  A  treaty  was  concladed^ 
and  the  march  of  the  Persian  troops  into  Khorassan  had  the  double 
effect  of  recalling  the  invader,  and  of  adding  part  of  this  ver]^  ex- 
tensive province  to  the  Persian  empire.  In  a  word,  the  '  mission 
was  completely  successful  in  all  its  objects.'  '  Treaties  of  alliance 
and  commerce  were  concluded  that  were  to  be  binding  '  on  race 
after  race ;  while  time  endures  and  the  world  exists,'  ail  the  stipula- 
tions in  those  treaties  were  to  remain  ^  a  beautiful  image  of  excel- 
lent union  in  the  mirror  of  duration  and  perpetuity/  Ine  Persians 
were  ordered  to  *  disgrace  and  slay'  every  Frenchman  that  should 
pass  their  boundaries  or  attempt  to  settle  on  their  coasts.  This 
beautiful  picture,  however,  had  been  reflected  but  a  short  time 
from  the  ^  mirror  of  perpetuity,'  when  it  was  discovered  that  French 
agents  had  fixed  themselves;  pot  only  on  the  ^  coasts'  of  the  em- 
pire, but  had  found  their  way  to  the  capital,  where  one  Jouanniii 
bad  so  far  ingratiated  himself  at  court  as  to  prevail  on  the  king  to 
aend  an  .ambassador  to  Buonaparte,  who  proceeded  to  France  in 
1806,  and,  in  the  following  year,  concluded  with  diat  power  an- 
other treaty  which  was  also  to  last  for  ever. 

Buonaparte  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ru^ia,  and 
a  diversion  on  her  frontier,  on  the  part  of  Persia,  could  not  be  un- 
impcMtant.  General  Gardanne  was  accordingly  dispatched  with  a 
splendid  retinue  and  several  military  officers  to  the  court  of  Teh- 
nmn,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  attention,  admitted  to  the 
coubcils  of  the  king,  and  employed  to  train  a  corps  of  Persians  in 
the  military  discipUne  and  tactics  of  Europe.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  important  events  took  place,  extremely  favourable  to  the  views 
of  Buonaparte,  though  not  exactly  to  Gardanne's  original  mission. 
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The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  subsequent  armistice  between  Ruasia 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  placed  Persia  at  the  mercy  of  the  three 
allied  powers.  Notiiing  ever  transpired  as  to  the  secret  stipulations 
regarding  Persia;  but  it  was  generally  understood  on  the  continent, 
that  Oudinot  had  actually  been  selected  to  proceed  with  a  corps  of 
}  2,000  men,  with  ail  the  baggage  and  equipmei>ts  necessary  for  such 
an  expedition.  Two  routes  from  Tilsit  were  sufficiently  commo- 
dious for  such  an  enterprize — first,  by  descending  the  Volga  to 
Astrachan,  embarking  at  that  port,  and  crossing  the  Caspian  to^ 
some  of  the  ports  of  Mazanderaun,  near  to  the  Persian  capital. 
This  province,  with  its  impervious  forests,  rugged  mountains,  deep 
ravines  and  narrow  passes,  is  so  strong  as  to  be  capable  of  beinp 
held  by  a  small  European  corps  against  the  united  armies  of  all 
Per^a.  The  second  route  was  by  descending  the  Dnieper  into  the 
Black  Sea,fhence  proceeding  up  the  Kuban  to  Circassia,  and  joining 
the  Russian  head-quarters  at  Teflis  in  Georgia.  Whether  the  ob- 
ject of  this  small  corps  was  to  unite  with  Russia,  in  order  to  subdue 
the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  or  merely  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  positions,  collecting  magazines,  and  open- 
ing routes  for  a  lai^er  army,  which  was  to  follow,  or  whatever  the 
design  might  have  been,  it  was  necessarily  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1 808,  and  the  Austrian  campaign  of 
18099  which  left  no  spare  forces  to  be  employed  on  romantic  ex- 
peditions of  that  kind. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  Persia,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
the  Russians,  and  seemg  no  prospect  of  support  from  Great 
Britain,  threw  himself  completely  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  who 
bad  promised  a  large  military  force  to  repel  the  Russians;  but  tlie 
peace  of  Tilsit  falsified  this  promise.  Gardanne  then  assured  him 
of  his  successful  mediation  with  the  Russians,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  restitution  of  all  the  provinces  taken  from  him 
duhng  the  war.  This  assurance,  together  with  the  appearance  of  a 
real  negociation,  gave  to  Gardanne  a  commanding  influence. 
The  otHcers  of  his  mission  were  employed  in  every  quarter,  sur- 
veying the  country,  and  examining  its  resources;  some  were 
directed,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  to  cast  cannon,  others  to 
discipline  the  Persian  infantry  in  the  military  tactics  of  Europe, 
while  the  great  and  leading  object  of  all,  from  Gardanne  to  his 
lowest  agent,  was  to  give  an  impression  of  the  weak  and  ruined 
condition  of  England,  and  the  inevitable  destruction  that  awaited^ 
her  both  at  home  and  in  India. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afi'airs  when  Colonel  Malcolm  reached 
Persid,  on  bis  second  mission  from  Bengal.  To  have  proceeded 
to  the  capital,  or  to  remain  at  Busliire  in  a  representative  character, 
without  being  able  to  support  that  commanding  tone  which  the  acr 
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.lual  state  of  mffairs  rendered  it  more  than  ever  essential  to  maintain, 
ivtMild  have  confirmed  all  the  calumnies  of  the  French.  :  He  there- 
fore relumed  to  Calcutta,  and  proposed  to  tiie  governor-general  9, 
plan  for  completely  overawing  the  faithless  and  impotent  councils 
of  the  Persian  court.  This  was  by  taking  possession  of  the  island 
of  Kismis  in  the  Persian  gulph,  as  an  emporium  of  commerce,  tlie 
seat  of  political  negociation,  and  the  depot  of  military  stores :  by 
thus  establishing  a  local  influence  and  power,  we  might  not  only 
exclude  the  French  from  this  quarter,  to  which  they  had  long 
tamed  their  attention,  but  be  enabled  to  carry  on  negociations  or 
.military  operations  with  honour  and  security  to  any  extent  tliat 
Slight  be  required.  This  plan  was  readily  adopted,  and  Colonel 
Malcolm  arrived  at  Bombay  in  January,  ]  809>  with  a  force  amount*- 
ing  to  2000  men,  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

A  great  change  however  had  taken  place  in  his  absence.  The 
embassy  of  Gardanne  had  determined  the  British  cabinet  to  send 
nn  envoy  extraordinary  from  his  Majesty  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  was  selected  for  this  service,  shearing  on 
his  .arrival  at  Bombay  of  the  successful  influence  of  the  French  and 
the  fiiilure  of  Colonel  Malcolm,  was  doubtful  what  line  to  pursue, 
when  the  total  failure  of  the  French  in  their  engagements  to  prevail 
on  the  Russians  to  evacuate  Georgia,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
Spanish  insurrection,  determined  him  to  proceed.  On  his  arrival 
at  Bu^re  he  was  met  by  accounts  of  peace  between  the  Porte  and 
Great  Britain.  This  intelligence  gave  him  additional  confidence ; 
and,  not  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
lie  had  U>  deal,  he  exacted  from  the  beglerbegs,  scl^eiks,  and  khans, 
all  due  homage  to  his  Majesty's  mission ;  mounted  his  catahee,  or 
diawl  cloak,  which  princes  only  are  allowed  to  wear;  and  paraded 
his  Majesty's  letter,  his  picture  surrounded  with  diamonds,  and 
otfaa*  valuable  presents  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  pounds, 
to  such  ti^vantage,  that  the  fame  of  Iiis  magnificence  had  reached 
TehnftiQ  before  he  himself  had  advanced  to  Shiraz.  Under  all  these 
favourable  circumstances,  the  timid  and  venal  government  of 
^Persia  hailed  his  approach  with  joy,  dismissed  Gardanne  before 
Jiis  arrival  at  the  capital,  and  cheerfully  accepted  a  pecuniary  subsidy 
from  a  power  from  which  they  were  very  sensible  they  merited  pu- 
nishment rather  than  reward.  The  temper  in  which  Gardanne  and 
bis  suite  quitted  Persia  may  partly  be  collected  from  an  inscription 
on  the  wall  of  a  room  in  which  Mr.  Morier  halted.  ^  Venimds, 
vidimus  et  malediximus  Persidi,  regique  aulseque  magnatibusque 
populoque.' 

'  This  short  statement,  which  we  know  to  be  correct,  will  sufli- 
ciently  explain  the  success  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  and  the  failure  of 
Coloq^l  Malcolm — of  the  merchant  of  Bushire^.a  character  not  in 
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high  respect  among  the  Persians/ and  the  soldier,  whose  profes- 
sion they  admire,  and  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  was  received  and 
caressed  with  the  utmost  warmth  by  all  descriptions  of  people,     v 

The  present  situation  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  in  Persia,  is  not  veiy 
different  from  that  of  Gardanne.  Under  his  sanction  Britim 
officers  have  been  employed  to  discipline  Persian  troops,  aiid 
lead  them  against  the  Russians.  This  employment  must  of  course 
now  cease;  and  the  natural  step  for  our  ambassador  to  take  will 
te  that  of  mediator.  We  imagine  however  there  is  little  hope  of 
success  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  two  parties,  who,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  have  been  at  war,  the  one  to  acquire  additional  ter- 
ritory, the  other  to  r^ain  what  it  has  lost.  Russia  considers  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  estaUish  the  Araxes  as  a  frontier, 
which  would  leave  her  in  possession  of  the  Jine  of  die  Kur  and 
Rione,  the  ancient  Cyrus  and  Phasis,  by  which  would  be 
opened  a  direct  communication  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Slack  Sea.  Persia  is  most  anxious  to  retain  Georgia,  were  it 
only  for  the  supply  of  beautiful  ladies  with  which  the  royal 
harems  are  stocked;  but,  in  addition  to  Georgia,  the  establish* 
ment  of  diis  frontier  would  deprive  her  of  Daghestan  and 
Schinran,  which,  to  4iny  other  power,  would  be  important  from 
their  situation  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  If  however 
France  liiould  succeed  in  bribing  Turkey  to  renew  hostilities  widi 
Russia,  in  order  to  distract  her  attention  from  the  north  to  tiie 
south  of  Europe,  the  best  service  our  ambassador  could  perform 
would  be  that  of  bringing  about  an  alliance  of  the  Russian  and 
Persian  arms,  and  turning  them  against  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor. 

The  alliance  of  Persia  with  England  is  worth  preserving.  As 
a  controuling  powder  to  the  numerous  warlike  hordes  on  the  north-i 
west  frontier  of  India,  it  must  at  all  times  operate  to  Ojfir  advaii* 
ts^e.  Far  greater  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  those  hordes^ 
confederated  with  the  Mahrattas,  dian  from  any  intrigties  or 
^orts  on  die  side  of  Buonaparte.  If  indeed  he  be  not  already 
cured ^  of  his  predilection  for  '  Fontainbleau  expeditions,'  the  in* 
temal  tranquillity  of  India,  the  total  extirpation  of  the  French 
flag  from  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  present  state  of  Europe,  afford 
him  but  little  prospect  of  pleasurement  in  this  quarter.  There 
was  a  time  when  discussions  on  the  probability  of  a  successful 
invasion  of  India  through  Persia  were  not  devoid  of  interest ;  and 
as  that  time,  however  unlikely,  may  again  occur,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  alliance  with  Russia  or  Tcirkey  would  be' 
necessary  for  the  French  to  bring  an  army  in  contact  with  Persia.  In 
the  strong  probability  of  the  latter  country  being  decidedly  hostile 
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Jto  the  entrance  of  such  an  army,  it  would.be  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  subdue  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  obtain  military  possession 
of  die  country.    That  a-  regular  and  well  disciplined  army  of  no 
very  great  force  would  be  able  to  effect  this,  we  see  no  occasion  to 
doubt.     In  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Persian  empire,  her 
armies  were  formidable  only  from  their  numbers  -,  like  swarms  of 
locusts  they  laid  waste  those  countries  over  which  they  passed,  but 
they  rarely  conquered  in  fight,  or  rallied  after  being  dispersed. 
A  million  of  men  led  by  Xerxes  made  little  impression  on  the 
small  states  of  Greece,  while  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under  Alex- 
ander subdued  all  Persia.     The  numbers  in  the  first  instance  uiay 
Jbe  exaggerated,  but  the  decisive  battle  of  Platea  was  won  by 
110,000  confederated   Greeks   against  350,000  Persians.     The 
well  known  retreat  of  the    ^  ten  thousand'  was  conducted  in  the 
lace  pf  several  hundred  thousand  Persians.    Alexander  Severus 
overthrew  the  army  of  Attaxerxes,  consisting  of  120,000  horse, 
.700  elephants,  and   1800  chariots,  armed  with  scythes.    In  later 
times,  the  whole  empire  has  been  overrun  by  the  Arabs,  conquered 
hy   the  Tartars,   and  split  into  fragments  by  rebellious  khan?. 
Constituted  as  their  army  is,  each  troop  commanded  by  its  own 
chijef,  and  each  chief  jealous  of  his  brother  in  arms,  diere  can 
be  no  concert  of  action,  so  indispensably  necessary  in  militaiy 
Iifi|i]r9.    The  nK>dern  science  of  war  is  utterly  unknown  to  them.; 
tbey  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  fortification,  and  of  the  arts 
.of  attack  and  defence.    Their  infantry  are  few  and  despicable. 
*  Their  field  artillery  is  chiefly  composed  of  zambatooks,  or  small 
swivels,  fired  from  the  backs  of  camels.'    They  have  no  good 
oflicers;  a  civilian  who  never  saw  a  shot  fired,  an  eunuch  who 
would  shudder  to  see  one  fired,  may  command  whole  armies. 
Their  cavalry  act  with  rapidi^  and  impetuosity,  but  it  is  the 
separate  action  of  each  individual,  without  that  united  and  condensed 
impulse,  which  alone  is  capable  of  making  any  serious  impression 
on  a  body  of  troops  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  European 
Adiion. 

But  though  a  small  and  well  disciplined  army  might  obtain 
jBilitary  possession  of  Persia,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  retain  it 
for  any.  length  of  time.  Their  magazines  could  not  be  replenished. 
Tlie  natives,  of  whom  one-half  have  no  fixed  habitations,  would 
.withdraw  to  a  distance  from  the  military  positions  of  the  enemy. 
■His  foraging  parties  would  invariably  be  swept  off  by  the  clouds 
4>f  inegular  cavalry,  who  live  chiefly  by  plunder,  and  who  are 
more  formidable  when  broken  and  dispersed  into  small  parties, 
than  when  united  in  large  bodies.  The  strong  holds  of  Persia, 
which  he  would  necessarily  occupy,  are  the  provinces  of  Ghilan 
and  Mazanderaun,  and  these  are  the  most  unhealthy.    In  short 
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we  have  no  dotibt  that,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  sici 
famine,  and  the  sword,  would  destroy  any  army  that  France  cooM 
send  into  Persia. 

But  supposing  Persia  to  be  favourable  to  the  views  of  diA 
etiemy,  and  even  to  assist  in  the  invasion  of  India,  it  would  pt 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  possession  of  all  Khoraswiy 
and  open  a  passage  to  Herat.    This  is  the  route  that  Alexander 
took,  and  the  only  route  indeed  by  which  an  army  couid  have  tlie 
least  chance  of  entering  India.    ^Ilie  Great  Salt  desert,  the  marshei 
and  rugged  mountains  of  Cohestan,  the  arid  and  naked  pluns  of 
Kirman,  the  moving  sands  of  Mekran,  and  all  the  mountains  and 
dreary  wastes  on  each  side  of  the  Indus,  and  as  far  to  the  eastward^ 
of  it  as  Agimere,  render  any  attempt  to  march  an  army  throng^ 
the  central  provinces  of  Persia  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  liH 
dus  utterly  impracticable.    Tlie  return  of  Alexander  from  Patula, 
the  modern  Tatta,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  Peraepolis, 
was  sufficiently  wonderful,  but  by  skirting  the  coast  of  Mekrap^  he 
avoided  the  more  extensive  sandy  plains  and  arid  deserts  of  the  in- 
terior.    Yet  we  m-e  told  by  Plutarch,  that  his  army  suffered  dreail-. 
fully ;  ^  violent  distempers,  ill  diet  and  excessive  heats,  destroyed 
multitudes ;  but  famine  made  still  greater  ravages,  for  it  was  a  bar* 
ren  and  uncultivated  country ;  the  natives  lived  miserably,  having 
nothing  to  subsist  on  but  a  few  bad  sheep,  which  fed  on  the  fish 
thrown  up  by  the  sea/    To  say  nothing  of  the  distance  between 
.  Tehraun  and  Delhi,  which  exceeds  2000  miles,  of  the  mouptaiiWy 
ravines,  unfordable  rivers,  impenetrable  forests ;  the  uncultivated 
state  of  the  country,  the  sandy  plains,  salt  lakes  and  marshes^  iin- 
wholesome  winds  which  blow  in  places  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  on  almost  the  whole,  line  of  thil 
march ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  roving  tribes  which  infest  every  part 
of  the  country  through  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass— there 
are  several   very  powerful  nations,  as .  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  die 
Turcomans,  tlie  Fatans,  and  above  all  the  warlike  Afighans  and 
the  Seiks,  all  of  whom  must  either  be  conquered  or  conciliated-^ 
the  first  of  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  second  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.     For  such  expeditions  Persia  is  not  in  a  state  to  en- 
gage.    She  has  no  magazines,  no  treasures  to  support  her  dwii 
armies,  far  less  a  foreign  corps,  which  the  chiefs  of  every  wander- 
hig  tribe  would  be  more  ready  to  plunder  than  to  assist.     In  shorty 
so  numerous  are  the  obstacles  that  we  deem  it  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  the  subject. 

Mr.  Kinneir's  book,  .on  the  whole,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  found 
useful  to  future  travellers  in  Persia,  from  the  great  number  of 
routes  collected  from  vuj  ious  quartet's  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  by 
means  of  them^  he  has  adjusted  the  geographical  positions  of 

several 
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several  places,  and  laid  them  down  with  more  correctness  than 
heretofore :  but  his  map  is  still  defective,  and  the  whole  province 
of  Seistan,  Kerman  and  Mekran  are  left  almost  a  blank.  One  great 
fault  in  his  memoir  is  the  silence  which  he  observes  as  to  the  autho- 
rities on  which  it  is  drawn  up ;  and  the  reader  is  left  entirely  t6 
guess  what  parts  of  Persia  have  been  visited  by  himself,  and  those 
for  the  accfount  of  which  he  is  indebted  to  others. 

Mr.  Morier's  book  is  of  that  light  desultory  kind  of  writing 
which  never  fails  to  afford  pleasure  to  those  who  read  for  mere 
lunusem^it:  the  large  portion  of  it,  which  is  bestowed  in  praise  of 
the  good  management  of  the  mission,  must  be  peculiarly  gratify* 
ing  to  Sir  Harford  Jones. 


Akt.VI.  Corrispondance  Littiraire,  Philosophique,  et  Critig^ff^f 
addressee  i  un  Souverain  J^ jiUemagne,  depuis  V770  jusqu^en 
J  782,  par  le  Baron  de  Grimm  et  par  Diderot.  5  tomes,  Bvo^ 
Paris.     1812. 

WE  have  been  brought  very  intimately  acquainted,  by  several 
late  publications,  with  the  state  of  society  at  Pari^,  and  vvith 
the  characters  and  persons  of  those  who  formed  its  principal  orna-^ 
ments,  during  die  middle  and  latter  end'of  the  last  century.  It 
seeifis  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  arts  of  social  intercourse 
ivere  never,  at  any  period  of  the  civilised  world,  carried  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  refinement  and  polish;  and  there  are  not  wanting  those 
even  among  our  less  harmonised  countrymen,  who  hav^  been 
so  captivated  by  the  brilliant  and  seducing  picture,  as  to  appear 
content  to  fix  in  such  a  state  the  standard  lor  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  human  happiness.  From  all  ^uch  opinions  we  widely 
differ,  not  in  disputing  the  fact,  but  the  inference.  To  the  pro* 
duction  of  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  society,  it  seems  to  have 
been  necessary  to  make  certain  sacrifices ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  objects  sacrificed  were  not  often  of  much  greater 
importanoe  in  the  scale  of  real  felicity  than  those  acquired. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  so  much  at  the  outset,  that 
the  ^tertainmeiit  which  we  profess  ourselves  to  derive  from  these 
accounts  of  Parisian  society,  may  not  be  confounded  with  any 
supposed  admiration  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  establish* 
ed,  or  desire  of  seeing  them  reduced  more  generally  into  practice 
among  ourselves.  It  would  be  a  miserable  exchange,  that  of  the 
heart  for  the  imagination,  of  the  domestic  afiections  for  the  social 
graces.  After  this,  we  shall  have  done  with  the  subject,  and,  in- 
stead of  moralizing,  hasten  to  convey  to  our  readers  as  large  a  por- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  information  and  amusement  with  which  the  work  before 
us  abounds,  as  we  can  concentrate  within  the  limits  of  the  foUofW* 
ing  pages. 

M.  de  Grimm,  who  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  of  obscure 
parentage,  owed  his  introduction  into  good  society  at  Paris  to 
the  capacity  in  which  he  travelled,  of  governor  to  the  children  cf 
Count  Schombei^.  His  earliest  intimacy,  among  the  wits,  and 
philosophists  of  the  day,  was  with  Jean  Jac(|ues  Rousseau;  and 
through  him  he  became  acquainted  with  Diderot,  Baron  Hot 
bach,  and  the  principal  authors  of  the  Encyclopedie.  These  cimh 
nections,  aided  by  what  his  biographer  calls  *  la  souplesse  de  son 
esprit,'  were  not  long  in  opening  to  him  *  une  carri^  bfjl<!' 
lante/  During  several  years  he  was  employed  as  secretary  by 
the  late  duke  of  Orleans;  and  was  applied  to  by  several  of  the 
German  princes  to  transmit  to  them,  in  the  way  of  free  and  lively 
correspondence,  all  the  literary  and  philosophistical  gossip  of  Paris. 
Of  the  mass  of  information  and  amusement  which  this  miscella- 
neous correspondence  must  have  contained,  it  was  not  known  (niys 
the  editor  of  these  volumes)  that  any  portion  existed,  until  the 
discovery  of  the  MSS.  from  which  this  selection  is  made,  and 
which,  (we  are  told,)  if  printed  entire,  would  have  extended  to 
three  times  the  present  quantity;  but  it  was  judged  proper  to  eur- 
tail  it,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  analyses  of  dramatic  pieces  will^ 
which  the  original  appears  to  have  abounded,  and  secondly  of  va- 
rious jeux  d'esprit,  and  indeed  of  some  entire  works  c^  JDiderot 
and  others,  which  have  since  appeared  in  other  forms  before  the 
public.  These  curtailments  might  have  been  considerably  enlarged 
without  injury  to  the  book.  Several  pieces,  which  we  purselvef 
know  to  have  been  published  before,  are  republished  now;  and 
doubtless  there  are  several  others,  of  the  previous  appearance  of 
which  we  are  ignorant;  and,  though  the  long  accounts  of  tragedies, 
operas,  farces,  ballets,  &c.  are  very  properly  omitted,  yet  all  the 
criticisms,  even  upon  the  worst  and  most  insignificant  of  them,  are 
retained;  and,  however  lively  and  even  just  in  their  taste  and  spirit^ 
might  have  been  reduced,  at  least,  twx>-thirds  without  prejudice  (we 
should  imagine)  to  any  modern  reader.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  criticisms,  on  the  publications  of  the  day,  which  we  should  have 
doomed  to  amputation  in  an  equal  proportion.  After  all  these  cuiv- 
tailments,  enough  would  be  left  to  fill  two  volumes  out  of  the  five 
which  lie  before  us;  and  these  would  form  a  magazine  of  good 
sense,  lively  anecdote,  spirited  criticism,  and  laughable  whim,  such 
as  no  collection  of  ana  or  table-talk  that  we  are  acquainted  wiliiy 
exceeds,  or  even  rivals. 

Part  of  the  correspondence,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface, 
was  furnished  by  Diderot;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a  small 

portion 
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portion  of  ity  and  die  pbilosophist  seems  only  to  have  supplied  the 
place  of  his  friend  occasionally^  when  prevented  by  illness  or  abp 
sence  from  completmg  his  engagement  with  the  '  sovereign  prince' 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Who  this  sovereign  was^  we  are  not 
informed :  but  we  have  been  told  that  the  late  Margrave  of  An- 
opadi  was  one  of  those  to  whom  Grimm  was  in  the  habits  of  ad- 
dressing his  Parisian  communications^  and  that  the  Margravine 
has  still  in  her  possession  several  volumes  of  his  correspondence. 
A  great  deal  of  this  may,  in  all  likelihood,  be  merely  a  duplicate  of 
that  now  published;  as  it  surely  formed  no  part  of  the  Baron's  con- 
tract with  his  illustrious  employers  to  furnish  different  matter  for 
eadi  of  them ;  but  the  treasure,  at  a^I  events,  would  be  worth  the 
ransacking;  and  die  lacune  of  two  years,  (1775  and  1776,)  which 
th^  editor  laments  in  the  present  publication,  might  be  supplied  if 
only  ordinary  good  fortune  attended  the  search. 

We  must  bring  our  readers  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the 
aatfaor  of  the  Correspondence,  before  we  dive  into  the  book 
itself. 

*  M.  de  Grimm/  says  the  editor,  *  a  ete  long-temps  connu  h,  Paris 
par  la  finesse  de  son  esprit,  la  vari^te  de  ses  connaissances,  et  surtout 
par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  hommes  les  plus  c^l^bres  du  si^cle  dernier. 
Qumque  Stranger,  iLsut  prendre  en  France  le  caract^re,  les  formes,  et 
rurbanit^  parisienne,  et  vengea  TAllemagne  de9  Epigram  mes  de  nos 
'  petits-maitres.' 

This  eulogium  is  borne  out  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  Corre- 
i^ndence.  Among  all  the  bons  mots  and  witticisms  of  others 
which  he  details  in  profusion,  there  are  few  which  exceed  either  in 
humour  or  in  naivete  diose  which  he  occasionally  intersperses  of 
his  own;  and  the  freedom  and  manliness  of  his  remark  on  books; 
on  diaracters,  and  on  passing  events,  are  only  equalled  by  the  tone 
of  good  humour  in  which  they  are  delivered.  One  fatal  exception 
is,  indeed,  to  be  made  to  this  general  commendation.  The  good 
sense  of  the  individual  was  not  proof  against  the  prevailing  and  over- 
whelming spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  ]the  society  with 
which  he  was  chiefly  united.  His  religious,  or,  to  use  his  own  lan->- 
guage,  his  philosophical  principles,  as  far  as  this  correspondence 
reveals  them  to  us,  exhibit  an  absence  of  all  sound  reflection,  re- 
Biarkable  even  in  a  Parisian  wit  of  the  Idth  century.  He  seems 
to  have  been  fixed  in  nothing  but  the  habit  of  irreverent  ridicule ; 
and  when  he  occasionally  attempts  to  be  serious,  we  have  in  one 
month  a  profession  of  sentiments  amounting  to  downright  atheism, 
which  are  disavowed  in  the  next,  and  perhaps  reassumed  in  the 
succeeding,  but  always  with  an  air  of  indifference  which  forms  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  vrith  which  he  es- 
pouses 
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pouses  the  cause  of  a  favourite  actress^  or  defends  the  merits  of  m 
unpopular  pantomime.    - 

Uliough  possessed  undoubtedly  of  considerable  talents,  wadn 
German,  he  was  a  most  decided  petit-maitre.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  be  fell  violently  in  love  with  une  vertu  d^Opera^ 
named  Mademoiselle  Fel,  who  refused  (chose  inouie !)  to  listen  lo 
his  vows.  This  disappointment  threw  him  into  a  sort  of  caialep$y^ 
which  lasted  many  days.  *  II  restait  ^tendu  sur  son  lit,  les  yeujt 
fixeft,  les  membres  roides,  sans  parler,  sans  manger,  sans  dcmntfr 
aucuii  signe  de  sentiment.'  His  friends  thought  him  actually  deadi 
and  Raynal  and  Rousseau  sat  up  several  nights  to  watch  by  bim-; 
but  his  physician  thought  better  of  him ; '  et  en  effet,  un  beau  matin 
Grimm  prit  son  parti,  se  leva  sur  son  s6ant,  s'habillsy  et  ne  pensa 
plus  d  sa  Lucr^ce  de  I'Op^ra.'  This  adventure  gave  him  great^dat 
among  the  ladies,  who  adored  him  for  the  sensibility  which  he  had 
so  strikingly  demonstrated ;  but  their  favours  seem  to  have  turned 
liis  head  in  good  earnest ;  and  he  gave  himself  such  airs  that  his 
friend  Jean  Jacques  determined  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  him* 
This  is  Rousseau's  own  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disagreement 
between  them,  Grimm,  perhaps,  told  a  different  story.  He  did 
not,  it  seems,  add  to  his  other  qualifications  the  charms  of  an 
agreeable  person,  and  took  incredible  pains  to  supply  his  naturld 
deficiency  by  the  artificial  resources  of  the  toilet.  No  lady  in 
Paris  employed  the  brush  to  so  much  effect;  and  the  quantity  of 
ceruse  with  which  he  daily  filled  up  the  lines  and  wrinkles  of  his 
face,  joined  to  the  want  of  moderation  which  he  displayed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  bonnes  fortunes,  procured  for  him  ^e  appel« 
lation  of  Tyran  le  bland.  His  various  connections  with  the  sove* 
reign  princes  of  Germany  and  the  north,  among  whom  Frederick, 
GustavuS;  and  Catherine  are  reckoned,  procured  him  high  honours 
as  well  as  emoluments ;  and  he  has  been  accused  of  having  recourse 
to  low  and  unworthy  practices  to  recommend  himself  to  those  fis- 
vours  ai)d  advantages;  but  his  editor  indignantly  repels  all  these 
insinuations.  With  the  exception  of  the  important  article  of  reli* 
gion,  he  seems  to  have  merited  the  farther  encomium  which  is  hero 
passed  upon  his  philosophy. 

*  Grimm  6tait  philosophe  sans  doute,  mais  de  cette  philosophie  que 
tout  homme  de  bien  peut  avouer;  de  cette  philosophie  qui  ^claire  et 
ne  brule  pas;  de  cette  philosophie  qui  sait  respecter  i'ordre  et  les  loii 
sociales.  Sa  Correspondance  prouve  qu'il  ne  partageait  nullement  les 
exc^s  de  quelques  enfans  perdus  de  rCncyclop^die,  qui,  en  voulaut 
servir  la'raison,  la  trahissaient  tous  les  jours.  Ce  caract^re  de  sagesse 
et  de  moderation  lui  vatut  en  efTet  des  cordons  et  des  dignites,  mais.i} 
les  obtint  honorablement,  sans  intrigue  et  sans  bassesse.' 

Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  his  philosophy,  he  very  nar- 
rowly 
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rowly  escaped  the  Bastille  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  defended 
ihe  party  of  the  Coin  de  lu  Reine  (the  advocates  for  the  Italian 
Opera)  against  the  Rqi/alisfesy  who  asserted  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tUMial  music.  Such  were  the  ^tions  which  divided  all  Paris  in 
those  happy  days!  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary for  the  Duke  of  Saxe*Gotha  at  Paris,  and  it  was  then  he 
first  assumed  the  title  of  Baron;  He  continued  to  reside  at  the 
French  capital  long  enough  to  witness  the  commencement  of  disor* 
ders  rather  more  serious  than  those  of  the  Piccinistes  and  Gluck- 
ittes:  bis  latter  days  were  passed  in  literary  retirement  at  Gotha; 
and  he  died  there  at  a  very  advanced  age  about  five  years  ago. 
-  Attached  as  he  was  to  the  parti  philosophicfue,  we  are  not  to 
expect  much  impartiality  hi  those  parts  ■  of  his  correspondence 
, which  relate  either  to  the  chiefs  of  that  party  or  their  principal 
enemies  and  antagonists.  There  is  amply  sufficient,  however, 
iu  these  memoirs,  after  making  all  due  allowances  for  exag- 
geration, to  confirm  our  former  impressions,  that  the  blind  animo- 
sity of  the  advocates  for  religion  and  social  order  advanced  an  equal 
length  with  the  £ncyclop6distes,  though  in  a  contrary  direction,  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  the  terrible  catastrophe.  One  fatal 
delusion  appears  to  have  involved  all  parties  in  the  state,  and  all 
ranks  of  society :  it  was,  however,  at  least  as  true  of  the  philoso- 
phists  as  of  their  enemies,  that  when  once  the  bandage  was  remov- 
ed, and  the  precipice  on  which  they  stood  revealed  to  their  eyes, 
they  would  fain  have  retreated, — but  it  was  no  longer  possible. 
We  know  not  a  more  instructive  lesson  than  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  contemporary  memoirs  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  the 
Revolution ;  and  a  reflecting  man  can  hardly  peruse  them  without 
frequcfntly  starting  as  he  asks  himself  the  question,  ^  Am  I  not  at 
this  moment  on  die  edge  of  a  similar  precipice  ?'  What  are  the 
signs  of  the  times  by  which  our  danger  may  be  made  manifest, 
and  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?  We  have  indeed  a  tremendous  les- 
son before  us;  but  who  shall  say  that  we  are  capable  of  turning 
it  to  that  account  without  which  it  will  be  lost  upon  us,  and  the 
q^lect  of  its  warning  only  serve  to  render  our  fall  less  pitiable? 

Voltaire  is,  throughout  this  correspondence,  the  hero  of  the  song, 
the  unfailing  oracle  in  whose  decisions  the  writer  reposes  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  most  devout  catholic  in  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility,— except  indeed  when,  now  and  then,  the  timidity  of  old  age, 
or  a  partial  gleam  of  futurity,  may  have  induced  the  veteran  infidel 
to  profess  sentiments  foreign  to  the  habitual  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  expressions.  In  the  light  and  irreverent  language  of  the  Encv- 
crJopMistes,  the  sage  of  Ferney  is  styled  patriarch  of  the  holy  philo- 
flM>{>hical  church;  and  his  disciples  are  accustomed  to  meet  toge- 
ther ill  ficquent  coninjempration  of  their  founder.  It  is  no' won- 
der 
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der  iff  at  a  time  of  unexampled  rottenness  both  in  chiJHrch  and  state^ 
such  irreligious  mockery,  continually  in  the  mouths  of  those  ta 
whom  the  French  people  looked  up  as  the  depositaries  of  all  the 
ivit^  knowledge^  and  genius  of  the  age,  should  have  inspired  the 
serious  with  even  imaginary  terrors,  and  given  birth  all 
stories  of  anti-social,  anti-monarchical,  and  antFchristiaii 
cies,  which  subsequent  events  have  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many  with 
a  persuasion  of  their  reality  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  representatioa 
of  their  unlikelihood,  absurdity,  or  manifest  impossibility..  We  caiK 
not  expect  these  persons  to  be  convinced  that  the  questions  agitated 
at  these  several  meetings  of  Pandsemonium  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  no  greater  importance  to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  so- 
ciety than  the  following. 

*  Frftre  Marmontel  fait  savoir  qu'il  est  alle  loger  chez  Mademoiselle  " 
Clairon,  et  qu'il  corapte  donner  incessamment  un  nouvel  op6nM:omique,' 
intitulis  Syhain^  dont  ia  musique  est  de  M.  Gretry.  Nous  lui-souhai*  ' 
tons  le  nature!  qui  lui  manque,  afin  qu'il  plaise  aux  gens  de  gout. 
L  eglise,  faisant  attention  au  rare  g6nie  dont  le  sort  a  dou6  M.  Grktxj^ 
lui  accorde  les  honneurs  et  droits  de  fr^re.  £n  consequence,  nous  le 
conjurons,  par  les  entrailles  de  notre  m^re  la  sainte  eglise,  de  meoager 
sa  sant^,  de  considerer  que  sa  poitrine  est  mauvaise,  et  de  se  livier 
moins  ardemment  aux  plaisirs  de  Tamour,  afin  de  s'y  livrer  plus  long- 
temps. 

^  Fr^re  Thomas  fait  savoir  qu'il  a  compost  un  Essm  sur  les  Femmety 
&c.  L'eglise  estime  la  puret6  de  moeurs  et  les  vertus  de  fr^re  Thomas; 
elle  craint  qu'il  ne  connaisse  pas  encore  assez  les  femmes;  elle  ltd  con- 
seille  de  se  lier  plus  intimement,  s'il  se  pent,  avec  quelques  uoes  des 
heroines  qu'il  frequente,  pour  le  plus  grand  bien  de  son  ouvrage,  &c.  * 

'  Sceur  de  I'Espinasse  fait  savoir  que  sa  fortune  ne  lui  permet  pas  d'o^  ' 
frir  ni  k  diner,  ni  k  souper,  et  qu'elle  n'en  a  pas  moins  d'euvie  de  rece- 
voir  chez  elle  les  fr^res  qui  voudront  y  venir  dig^rer.    L'eglise  m'ordonne 
de  lui  dire  qu'elle  s'y  rendra,  et  que,  quand  on  a  autant  d'esprit  et  de 
m6rite,  on  pent  se  passer  de  beaut6  et  de  fortune. 

*  M^re  Geoffrin  fait  savoir  qu'elle  renouvelle  les  defenses  et  lois  pro- 
hibitives  des  ann6es  pr6cedentes;  et  qu'il  ne  sera  pas  plus  permis  que' 
par  le  pass^  de  parler  chez  elle  ni  d'affaires  int^rieures,  ni  d'afiaires  ex- 
terieures;  ni  d'affaires  de  la  cour,  ni  d'affaires  de  la  viile;  ni  d'affidres' 
du  nord,  ni  d'affaires  du  midi;  ni  d'affaires  d'orient,  ni  d'af&ires  d'occi- 
dent;  ni  de  politique,  ni  de  finances;  ni  de  paix,  ni  de  guerre;  id  de 
religion,  ni  de  gouvemement;  ni  de  th^ologie,  ni  de  m^taphysique;  ni  ' 
de  grainmaire,  ni  de  musique;  ni,  en  general,  d'aucune  mati^re  quel- 

conque Feglise,  consid^rant  que  le  silence,  et '  notamment  sur  les 

mati(^res  dont  il  est  question,  n'est  pas  son  fort,  promet  d'ob^ir  autant 
qu'elle  y  sera  contrainte  par  force  de  violence/ 

Such  frivolity  as  this,  however  despicable,  and  however  prejudi« 
cial  to  the  interests  of  morality,  was  never,  surely,  the  characteristic, 
of  *  bloody  conspiracy.' 

Among 
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Among  the  ^Uves  of  Voltaire  on  the  boards  of  the  Com6die 
Fran^aise,  was  an  actor  named  Paulin,  who  performed  the  parts 
of  tyrants  m  tragedy  and  of  peasants  in  comedy.  M.  Grimm  says 
that  '  il  6tait  paysan  passable,  mais  mauvais  tyran/  and  that  Vol- 
taire was  misled  by  his  sonorous  voice  in  imagining  that  nature  had 
des^sed  him  for  k  Herod.  '  Lstissez-moi  faire/  he  used  to  say^ 
'  je  VOU8  €live  un  tyran  k  la  brochette,  dont  vous  serez  contens/ 
He  instructed  him  to  perform  the  part  of  Polifonte,  in  his  tragedy 
of  Merop«;  and  once,  while  it  was  under  rehearsal,  waked  his 
valet  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  fetch  the  actor  to  receive 
some  new  idea  which  he  wii^ed  *  to  communicate.  The  servant 
vainly  remonstrated  that  M.  Pauhn  was  in  his  first  sleep.  '  Be- 
gone/ said  the  poet  with  great  seriousness^ — *  Va — cours — les 
tyrans  ne  dorment  jamais.' 

The  appointment  of  Voltaire,  by  Pope  Ganganelli,  to^the  lay 
office  of  '  Pere  temporel  des  Capucins  du  pays  de  Gex,'  gave.rise 
to  a  variety  of  witticisms  at  his  expense, .  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  averse  to  join  in  the  pleasantries  himself. 

*  They  pretend/  says  the  Baron,  *  that  he  has  already  written  letters, 
signed  with  a  cross,  f ,  VoUoire^  Capucin  indigne.  He  says  of  himself 
^  that  those  who  foretold  that  he  would  die  a  Capuchin,  have  not  been 
mistaken,  and  he  should  esteem  himself  very  happy  if,  at  his  old  age, 
be  could  hope  to  arrive  at  the  bonnes  fortunes  of  a  Capuchin/'  A  per- 
son, Just  arrived  from  Ferney,  relates  to  us  that  the  Patriarch  said  to 
bim,  at  his  first  vilsit,  '^  Vous  me  trouverez  bien  chang6 :  on  devient 
cagot  k  roesure  quon  vieillit;  j'ai  pris  Tbabitude  de  me  faire  faire 
quelque  lecture  pieuse  en  me  mettant  h.  table ;"  and  that,  in  effect, 
they  began  to  read  to  him  a  sermon  out  of  Massillon's  Petit  Car^me, 
during  which  the  Patriarch  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  que  c'est  beau ! 

auel  style!  quelle  harmonie!  quelle  eloquence!''  but  when  they  had  got 
trough  two  or  three  pages,  he  said,  ''  tirez  Massillon,''  upon  which 
they  shut  the  hooky  and  the  admiring  hearer  se  iivra,  h.  son  ordinaire, 
h  toute  la  verve  at  h  toute  la  folic  de  son  imagination,  qui  aura  bien  de 
la  peine  a  cootracter  la  gravite  necessaire  ^  un  p^re  temporel  des  Cai 
pucins/ 

The  following  letter  to  the  Mar^chal  de  Richelieu  proves  the 
temper  in  which  Voltaire  himself  received  atid  treated  his  ecclesi* 
aMcal  promotion. 

*  Je  voudrais  bien,  monselgneur,  avoir  le  plaisir  de  vous  donner  ma 
ben^iction  avant  de  mourir.  Uexpression  vous  paraitra  un  peu  forte : 
elle  est  pourtant  dans  la  v6rite.  J*ai  i'honneur  d  etre  Capucin.  Notre 
general  qui  est  a  Rome,  vient  de  m'envoyer  mes  patentes;  mon  titre 
est;  Ffire  spirituel  et  F^re  temporel  des  Capucins.  Maiidez-moi  laquelle 
de  Vos  maitresses  vous  voulez  retirer  du  purgatoire;  je  vous  jure  sur 
ma  barbe  qu'elle  n'y  sera  pas  dans  vingt-quatre  heures.  Com  me  je  dois 
mc  detacher  des  biens  de  ce  moode;  j'ai  abandonn^  ^  mes  parens  ce  qui 

•  ra  est 
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tn'est  d(i  par  la  succession  de  feu  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Guiscfy  et  par 
M.  votre  intendaot;  ils  iront  k  ce  sujet  prendre  vos  ordres  qu'ils  1cei^ 
^arderont  comme  un  bienfait.  Je  vous  donne  ma  bon^diction.  Sign4 
Voltaire,  Capucio  indigne,  et  qui  n'a  pas  encore  eu  de  bonne  fortun* 
de  Capucin/ 

.  We  have  a  long  account  of  the  original  design  of  the  fauuHiA 
statue  of  Voltaire,  which  was  first  proposed  at  the  house  of  Ma* 
dame  Necker,  on  the  17  th  of  April,  1770.  The  anecdote  of  M. 
Pigalle(the  sculptor)'s  visit  to  Femey,  is  amusing  and  characteristiG. 

'  Phidias  Pigalle  a  fait  son  voyage  de  Femey*  The  Patriarch  granted 
him  the  honour  of  a  sitting  every  day;  but  he  was  all  the  time  behaving 
like  a  child,  unable  to  keep  himself  still  a  single  instant.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  had  his  secretary  by  his  side,  to  dictate  letters  to 
him,  while  the  artist  was  forming  his  model,  et,  suivant  un  tic  qui  lui  eftt 
familier  en  dictant  des  lettres,  il  soufflait  despois  ou  faisait  d'autres  gri- 
maces mortelles  pour  le  statuaire.  The  poor  artist  was  in  despair,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  other  resource  than  either  to  return  home  or  fall  ill 
at  Ferney  of  a  burning  fever.  On  the  last  day,  however,  the  conversa- 
tion, by  good  luck,  fell  upon  Aaron's  golden  calf,  and  the  sculptor 
having  declared  that  he  should  require  at  least  six  months  to  caat  suck 
a  piece  of  metal,  the  Patriarch  was  so  delighted  with  the  remark,  that 
Pigalle  was  able  to  do  whatever  he  pleased  with  him  all  the  rest  of  ther 
sitting.' 

VoItaire*s  opposition  to  the  atheistical  principles  of  the  *  Syst^me 
de  la  Nature'  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expected  or  looked  fior 
by  his  philosophical  fiiends  at  Paris.  The  reflections  of  M« 
Grimm  on  the  subject,  appear  to  us  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve 
notice. 

'  Le  patriarche  ne  veut  pas  se  departir  de  son  rhnunerateur-vengeur; 
il  le  croit  necessaire  au  bon  ordre.  II  veut  bien  qu'on  detruise  le 
dieu  des  fripons  et  des  superstitieux,  mais  il  veut  qu'on  epargne  celoi 
des  bonn^tes  gens  et  des  sastes.  //  raisonne  la-dessus  comke  tm  enfantf 
mais  comme  unjoli  enfant  quil  est.  II  serai t  biea  etonue  si  on  lui  de- 
mandait  de  quelle  eouleur  est  son  dieu,  &c.  ^c' 

We  shall  not  sully  our  pages  with  any  of  the  hacknied  Epicureani 
arguments  of  M.  Grimm  which  follow  in  this  place,  and  wbich 
(we  suppose)  were  adopted  by  him  without  any  reflection,  after 
the  loose  manner  of  Messieurs  les  philosophes,  when  warai  fron 
the  perusal  of  the  ^  Syst^me  de  la  Nature.'  It  will  be  a  satisfection 
to  some  to  know  how  Voltaire  spoke  and  reasoned  upon  the  sub-' 
ject.     In  a  letter  to  Madame  Necker,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

*  Vous  me  parlez,  Madame,  du  Sy^teme  de  la  Nature,  livre  qui  fait 
grand  bruit  parmi  les  igiiorans,  et  qui  iiidigue  tous  les  gens  senses.  II 
est  un  peu  honteux  a  notre  nation,  que  lant  de  gens  aient  embrass^  sr 
vitc  une  opinion  si  ridicule.  11  faut  ^trebien  fou  pour  ne  pas  admettre 
unc  grande  intelligence  quand  on  en  a  une  si  petite;  mais  le  comble 

de 
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-de  llmpertinence  «st  d'avoir  fbiide  un  syst^me  tout  entier  sur  une  fausse 
t!xp6rience  faite  par  une  j^suite  irkndais  qu'on  a  pris  pour  un  philo- 
aopfae.  Les  Frangais  ont  eu  grand  tort  d'abandonner  les  belles  lettres  pour 
ces  profondes'faddises,  et  on  a  tort  de  les  prendre  sSrieusement.  A  tout 
prendre^  le  si^le  de  Phi^dre  et  du  Misanthrope  valait  mieux/ 

We  suspect  tlmt  the  following  anecdote  is  already  current;  but 
it  b  worth  repeating.  An  Englishman  visited  Voltaire  at  Fer- 
nejf  on  his  way  to  Rome^  and  asked  the  patriarch's  commands 
where  he  was  going.  Voltaire  entreated  him,  at  any  risk,  to  bring 
bttn  back  the  ears  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  On  his  arrival  at 
Rome  Ae  Englishman  mentioned  this  commission  in  many  different 
circles,  and  it  was  at  last  repeated  to  Ganganelii,  who,  when  the 
stranger  attended  an  audience' of  his  holiness,  asked  him  what 
connnauds  he  had  brought  with  him  from  M.  de  Voltaire?  The 
traveller  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  question,  and  his  holiness 
continued,  ^  I  beg  you  will  inform  M.  de  Voltaire  that,  for  a  long 
while  past,  the  inquisition  has  had  neither  ears  nor  eyes.' 

The  terrors  of  Voltaire's  satire  are  well  known,  especially  against 
all  unfortunate  poets,  whose  evil  destinies  led  them  to  meddle  with 
what  he  deemed  his  own  peculiar  provinces  in  literature.  An  un- 
happy being  of  tliis  description,  by  name  Clement,  (whom  Voltaire 
called  Clement  Maraud^  to  distinguish  him  from  the  old  bard  CI6* 
meat  Marot,)  was  induced  to  write  a  tragedy  called  Meropey  for 
which  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  the  honours  of  repre^ 
aentation.  A  servant  once  offered  himself  to  Voltaire,  who  said  he 
came  from  the  service  of  this  Clement.  '  Coquhi/  said  Voltaire, 
looking  him  fiill  in  the  face,  '  tu  m*as  bien  Fair  d'avoir  fait  le^ 
irois  premiers  actes  de  sa  MiropeJ 

The  following  anecdote  is  much  more  discreditable  to  him.  He 
had  conceived  a  mortal  displeasure  at  the  popularity  of  a  young 
actress  called  Mademoiselle  Elaucourt,  who  valued  herself  oii  the 
purity  of  her  reputation,  which,  it  seems,  had  never  been  called  in 
question.  In  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  he  wrote  to  the  Mar6chal  de 
Richelieu,  that  this  person  had  been  formerly  mistress  to  a  gentle- 
man at  Greneva,  and  was  even  now  ready  to  accede  to  the  terms 
<»f  llie  best  bidder.  It  happened  that  the  epistle  was  received  by 
llieMarichal  while  at  table  with  the  very  lady  in  question,  and  he 
unmediately,  without  looking  at  its  contents,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  party  to  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  The  fair 
Raucourt  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  moth^,  and  D'Alen>- 
belt  dispatched  an  indignant  remonstrance  to  the  guilty  patriarch, 
who  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  shameful  humiliatiou  of  retracting 
the  whole  invention.  The  only  cause  which  M.  Grimm  is  able 
to  aaiign  to  this  ^  incartade  tres-riprihensible^  of  his  oracle^  is,  that 
^be  intended  representation  of  his  tragedy  of  the  *  Lois  de  Minos/ 
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had  been  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fashionable  novelty  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Raucourt.  ^  Celasuffit  pour  indisposer  un  enfioxtde 
8oixante-dix-neuf  ans  contre  un  enfant  de  dix-sept  qui  d&range  et 
trompe  ses  esp6rances.' 

The  Abb6  Coyer^  who  is  here  characterised  as  being  ^  lliomme 
du  monde  le  plus  lourd,  I'ennui  personnifi6/  kindly  undertook  to 
-pay  Voltaire  a  visit  for  two  or  diree  months  at  his  Ch&teau  de 
Femey.  The  first  day  the  philosopher  bore  his  company  widi 
tolerable  politeness;  but  the  next  morning  he  interrupted  him  id  a 
■  long  prosing  narrative  of  his  travels,  by  a  question  which  appcteed 
to  embarrass  him  not  a  little.  ^  Savez-vous  bien,  M.  VA^olbk,  la 
difference  qu*il  y  a  entre  Don  Quichotte  et  vous?  c'est  que  Don 
Quichotte  prenait  toutes  les  auberges  pour  des  cb&teaux,  et  vons, 
\ous  prenez  tons  les  ch&teaux  pour  des  auberges.'  Thia  address 
effected  the  immediate  disenchantment  of  M.l'Abb^,  who  took 
his  departure  within  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  But  the  fot 
lowing  letter,  describing  a  somewhat  similar  visit  made  by  an  nn- 
happy  dramatic  author,  is  still  more  characteristic. 

*  You   wish  to  hear,  madam,    the  true  history  of  the  pilgrimage 
'  lately  made  by  M.  Barthe,  to  Ferney ;  and  you  will  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  damned  in  labouring  after  salvation.     Imagine  to  yourself, 

then,  madam,  that  he  comes  express  from  Marseilles, to  see  M.  de 

Voltaire?  ...  No;  to  read  to  him  his  new  comedy  in  five  acts  and  in 
verse,  entitled,  VHomme  Personnel,    The  whole  business  had  been  ne- 

•  gotiated  befoi-e-hand  by  M.  Moulton,  a  great  favourite  of  Voltaire,  who 
had  granted  the  favour  desired  with  the  most  gracious  good  huiQonr. 
Accordingly  they  came  to  Ferney  together,  and  were  received  by  tfae 
patriarch  in  the  most  civil  manner  possible :  at  last  the  reading  com- 
menced. Now  you  might  behold  Barthe,  with  one  eye  upon  his  MS.  thii 
other  armed  with  a  spy-glass,  watching  with  the  utmost  anxiety  every 
change  in  the  countenance  of  the  great  critic.  At  the  ten  first  verses, 
IVf.  de  Voltaire  made  such  grimaces  and  contorsions  as  would  have 
frightened  any  other  reader  than  M.  Barthe.  When  he  came  to  tfaie 
scene  in  which  the  valet  relates  how  his  master  made  him  submit  to  bate 

•  one  of  his  teeth  pulled  out  in  order  to  make  trial  of  the  dentist's  skilly  he 
<  stopped  him  short,  and  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  ^  Une  dent  1 1^ !  ah !  ahf 

The  whole  act  passed  off  without  the  slightest  applause^  not  even  a 
smile;  and,  as  sopn  as  he  talked  of  beginning  the  second,  M.  de  Vol- 
.  taire  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  terrible  fit  of  yawning— he  finds  him- 
.  self  unwell — is  quite  in  despair — witlidraws  to  his  closet^ — and  leaves 
poor  Barthe  in  a  state  of  positive  distraction.     It  had  been  arranaod 
'  that  he  should  sleep  at  Ferney ;  but  this  he  could  not  consent  to  aftar 
what  had  passed ;  so  all  his  baggage  was  packed  up  again,  and  he  re- 
turned, sad  and  disconsolate,  to  Geneva. — Next  morning  he  received  a 
most  polite  note  from  M.  de  Voltaire,  containing  a  thousand  apologiei, 
entreating  a  continuation  of  the  reading,  and  expressly  promising  that 
the  ac^cideot  pf  the  preceding  night  shall  not  be  repeated.    Quelper^ 
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^agef  Iii  spitff  bf  all  they  could  say  to  him,  M.  Barthe  was  resolved 
to  be  the  dupe  of  it.  He  returned  to  Ferney,  and  was  received  with  still 
greater  civility  than  before :  but,  having  heard  out  the  second  act,  yawn- 
ing all  the  time,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  third,  Voltaire ^took  himself 
off  with  all  possible  ceremoniousness ;  and  poor  Barthe  was  reduced  to 
take  his  departure  a  second  time  without  having  finished  his  piece;  and, 
what  was  perhaps  still  more  mortifying,  without  having  any  body  to 
fight  with/ 

Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven 
years,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1778. 

*  Non  Tapparition  'd*un  revenant,  celle  d'un  proph^te,  d'un  apdtre, 
n'aurait  pas  caus6  plus  de  surprise  et  d'ad miration  que  Tarriv^  de  M. 
de  Voltaire.  Ce  nouveau  prodige  a*suspendu  quelques  momens  tout 
autre  int^t,  il  a  fait  tomber  les  bruits  de  la  guerre,  les  intrigues  de 
robe,  les  tracasseries  de  cour,  m^me  la  grande  querelle  des  Gluckistes 
et  des  Piccinistes.  L'orgueil  encyclopedique  a  paru  diminu^  de  moiti6, 
la  Sorbonne  a  fr6mi,  le  parlement  a  garde  le  silence,  toute  la  litt6rature 
s'est  6mue,  tout  Paris  s'est  eii^)resse  de  voler  aux  pieds  de  Tidole,  et 
jamais  le  h^ros  de  notre  si^cle  n'eiit  joui  de  sa  gloire  avec  plus  d'^clat, 
si  la  cour  Tavait  honoi:e  d'un  regard  plus  favorable  ou  seulement  moins 
indifi^rent.' 

'  Whoever  should  undertake  the  history  of  French  vanity  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  would  go  far  towards  explaining  the  cause^^ 
of  the  revolution,'  is  a  very  true  saying.  Vanity  was  evidently  the 
spring  of  all  Voltaire's  actions  and  sentiments ;  nay,  it  had  so  incor- 
porated itself  with  his  very  essence  that,  we  are  persuaded,  the  very 
incbnsistencies  and  alterations  which  were  remarked  in  him  towards 
the  clos^  of  his  life,  were  owing  more  to  that  pervading  principle 
fhan  either  to  repentance  or  foresight.  The  extraordinary  part 
which  he  took  in  the  affair  of  M.  de  Morangi6s,  Jbas  been  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  the  apprehensions  which  he  latterly  begai\  to 
entertun  of  an  approaching  overthrow  of  the  very  foundations  of 
society;  and  the  phiiosophists  of  Paris  appear,  from  the  corre- 
spondence before  us,  to  have  been  equally  astonished  and  mortified 
at  the  desertion  of  the  '  great  defender  of  Calas'  from  the 
pbpalar  cause  which  he  had  hitherto  so  successfully  maintained, 
rl^evertheless,  if  we  consider  what  part  his  vanity  would  naturally 
have  induced  him  to  take  in  the  business,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  it  was  that  which  he  in  fact  espoused.  Where  all  the 
cluefii  of  the  philosophical  party,  and  all  the  rabble,  were  of  one 
miiul  <Mi  the  subject,  little  honour  was  to  be  acquired,  or  notice 
attracted,  by  taking  the  same  view  of  it  with  them.  It  was  quite 
otherwise  in  those  earlier  times  when  he  so  nobly  attacked  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse  on  the  subject  of  the.  melancholy  affair 
a'bove  alluded  to.    Besides,  he  was  siclc  of  the  homage>  of  those 
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whom  be  had  taught  to  go  far  beyond  himself  in  hfa  philosophical 
career;  and  his  vanity  would  fain  have  procured  to  itself  new  food 
in  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the  court,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
church  also.  The  affair  of  M.  Morangi^  was,  after  all,  reix 
doubtful ;  and  the  final  decree  of  the  parliament  in  his  fiivour 
does  not  appear  to  have  excited,  in  dispassionate  persons,  anj 
suspicion  of  partiality  or  corruption.  This  decbion  is,  however,  re- 
markable as  having  given  rise  to  one  of  the  earliest  public  demoo^ 
strations  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  ^  le  souverain  peuple.'  In  a 
play  which  was  represented  two  nights  aflerw  ards,  at  the  Comidii 
FranfaisCf  there  occurred  the  following  expression, 

Dans  une  cause  obscure, 
Des  juges  bien  pay 6s  verraient  plus  clair  que  nous, 

which  the  pit  immediately  applied;  and  the  whole  theatre  re- 
sounded with  applauses  si  fous  et  si  opiniatresy  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  performance.  M.  de 
Grimm  was  certainly  not  endovi*^d  with  the  spirit  of  foresight 
which  has  been  attributed  to  his  oracle,  or  he  would  not  have 
remarked  upon  such  an  occasion,  after  allowing  die  whole 
parterje  to  be  worthy  of  the  Bastille  for  their  insolence,  *  j'aime, 
je  I'avoue,  k  me  voir  transport^  un  moment  ^  Rome  on  si  Ath^nes, 
pour  admirer  combien  le  goAt  des  arts  et  surtout  celui  du  spectacle 
dispose  les  esprits  ^  jouir  de  la  liberty  et  si  se  livrer  aux  saillies 
d'une  gaiete  vive  et  petulante.'  It  required  fifteen  years  longer 
experience  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  indulge  the  subjects 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  acting  the  parts  of  Athenians  and 
Romans. 

The  name  of  Rousseau  naturally  follows  that  of  Voltaire;  bat 
we  have  already  noticed  his  quarrel  with  the  principal  writer  in 
these  pages,  and  his  name  does  not  very  often  occur  in  the  corre- 
spondence. There  is  great  good  sense,  however,  in  the  fqlloWii^ 
remarks  on  his  character  and  genius. 

^  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  n'a  point  d'admirateurs,  il  a  des  divots : 
ne  avep  toutes  les  qualitcs  d'un  chef  de  secte,  il  s'est  trouv6  deplac& 
dans  son  si^cle,  dont  Tesprit  tend  a  une  association  gcn^rale  de  culture 
et  de  philosophic,  fondce  sur  une  grande  indifference  pour  toutes  les 
opinions  particuli^res :  on  ne  veut  plus  aujourd'hui  se  partager  ei^ 
sectes,  ni  faire  pot  k  part :  c  etait  la  fureur  des  si^cles  precedens^  .elle 
est  passee.  Voltaire  a  senti  la  pente  de  son  si^cle,  il  en  est  deveno 
rap6tre;  Rousseau  aurait  joue  un  grand  r61e  il  y  a  deux  cents  ans; 
comme  reforiuateur,  il  aurait  pu  ^tre  Tdme  d*une  revolution  generate  t 
dans  ce  siecle,  il  meurt  oublie  en  Dauphine,  sans  avoir  produit  aucua 
effet  memorable.** 

'   It  is  seldom  that  the  characters  aud  powers  of  men  aire  esli^ 
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mated  with  so  much  precision  and  accuracy  while  they  are  yet 
alive.  His  return  to  Paris  in  the  year  1770,  by  the  connivance  of 
the  magistrates,  under  the  condition  of  not  publishing,  is  described 
with  a  very  allowable  portion  of  ridicule. 

*  He  has  made  a  display  of  his  person  several  times  at  the  Caf<&  de  la 
Reg^nce  in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  has  attracted  prodigious  crowds  to 
come  and  gaze  at  him.  They  were  asked,  what  they  were  doing 
there,  and  answered,  "  que  cetait  pour  voir  Jean  Jacques ;"  but  when 
they  were  again  asked  "  ce  que  c'6tait  que  ce  Jean  Jacques,"  they 
answered,  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  but  that  he  was 
going  to  pass  that  way/ 

M.  Rousseau  was  exhorted  to  put  an  end  to  this  species  of 
public  exhibition  without  delay,  and  poor  Jean  Jacques  sank  very 
obediendy  and  peaceably  into  his  former  retirement.  Grimm, 
however^  appears  to  have  always  entertained  a  very  high,  not  to  say 
extravagant,  respect  for  the  talents  of  this  extraordinary  man.  He 
aays^  in  another  place, 

'  C'est  le  sort  de  Rousseau  d'etre  r^fut^  par  des  gens  qui  n'ont ,  pas 
voulu  ou  qui  n'ont  pas  su  Tentendre.'  And  again:  *  It  seems  to  me, 
that  you  have  never  caught  the  truech'afacterof  J.  J.  Rousseau.  This 
celebrated  man,  born  with  rare  abilities  to  persuade  others  of  all  that 
he  wished  them  to  believe,  has  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  render 
popular  those  truths  which  he  himself  believed  to  be  of  public  utility. 
If  the  bodies  of  infants  are  no  longer  cramped  by  whalebone,  their 
minds  no  longer  oppressed  by  precepts,  their  earliest  years  exempted 
from  slavery  and  torture,  it  is  to  Rousseau  tfa^t  they  owe  all  this.  As 
for  the  women,  if  they  dare  to  act  the  nurse,  or  to  become  the  real 
mothers  of  their  children,  or  even  the  real  wives  of  their  husbands,  this 
also  IS  the  work  of  Rousseau.  He  has  awakened  in  young  minds  the 
enthusiasm  of  virtue  which  is  so  necessary  to  counteract  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  passions.  Among  modem  philosophers,  he  is  one  of  those  who 
have  produced  the  greatest  effect  on  the  human  mind,  because  he 
possessed  the  talent  of  disposing  the  minds  of  his  readers,  as  the  orators 
of  old  disposed  those  of  their  auditors.  Few  have  written  better  against 
OS,  and  none  have  written  so  well  in  our  favour/ 

This  is  h^h  colouring,  and  certainly  presents  only  one  side  of 
^le  picture.    The  following  anecdote  is  very  characteristic. 

'  He  had  long  lived  on  his  fifth  floor  in  Paris  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
svorid  which  he  affected  to  despise,  and  from  affectation  really  shunned, 
when  an  accident  that  happened  to  him,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks, 
bfonght  him  once  more,  for  a  single  moment,  on  the  stage  of  the  public. 
He  was  met  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  street  by  M.  de  St.  Fargeau, 
driving  very  last  in  his  carriage,  and  in  his  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  was  pushed  by  a  large  Danish  dog  running  before  the  horses, 
•nd  thrown  down  in  the  roi^.    M.  de  St.  Fargeau  immediately  stopt 
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his  coach  and  hastened  to  assist  the  person  %vhora  his  dog  had  thu9 
knocked  down;  but  as  soon  as  he  recognised  the  author  of  Enoile,  hcf 
redoubled  his  apologies  and  his  attentions,  and  pressed  him,  in  the  most 
polite  manner  possible,  to  allow  him  the  happiness  of  conveying  him 
back  to  his  lodgings.  The  philosopher  was  inexorable,  and  returned 
alone  and  on  foot.  Next  morning,  M.  de  St.  Fargeau  sent  to  inquire 
for  him.  ^*  Difes  d  votre  maitre  qu*il  enchaine  son  chien"  was  his  only 
answer.     Could  Diogenes  have  framed  a  better?* 

His  unfortunate  marriage  was  a  butt  for  all  the  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule, which,  however,  he  seemed  rather  to  court  than  shun.  His 
physician  going  to  visit  him  at  Ennenonville,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  found  him  mounting  his  staircase  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  after  having  been  in  the  cellar,  and  asked  him  why,  in  his 
infirm  state,  he  did  not  make  his  wife  act  the  part  of  butler.  '  Que 
^  voulez  vousf  he  answered,  *  quand  elle  y  ua,  elle  y  resteJ 

The  posthumous  publication  of  that  strange  production,  ^vs- 
seaujuge  de  Jean  Jacques,  gives  occasion  to  some  good  reflections 
both  on  the  individual  and  on  the  extraordinary  construction  of  die 
human  mind  exemplified  in  his  conduct. 

'  On  y  verra  le  m6!ange  le  plus  etonnant  de  force  de  style  et  de  fai^- 
blesse  d'esprit,  tout  le  desordre  d'une  sensibilit6  profondement  afifectee, 
un  ridicule  inconcevable  avec  la  folic  la  plus  s^rieuse  et  la  plus  digne 
de  pitie.  On  ne  peut  douter  qu'en  ecrivant  ceci,  Rousseau  ne  fQt  par- 
faitement  fou ;  et  il  ne  parait  pas  moins  certain  qu'il  n'y  a  que  Rousr 
seau  dans  le  monde  qui  ait  pu  lecrire.' 

We  have  here  a  very  curious  account  of  the  d^m^l^  between  thie 
EncyclopMistes  and  their  printer  and  publisher,  M.  Breton,  (who 
was  also  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  work,)  on  occasion  of  a  discove- 
ry, made  too  late  for  prevention  or  remedy,  of  the  *  horrible'  mutt 
lations  which  this  nefarious  printer  and  his  foreman  had  taken  upon 
them  to  make  in  almost  all  the  principal  articles  of  the  last  ten 
volumes,  as  they  went  to  the  press.  The  utter  dismay  of  the 
philosophers,  on  the  first  revelation  of  this  act  of  bar)[)arism,  may 
be  conceived  by  those  who  are  at  all-  acquainted  with  the  im^ 
petuosity  of  a  Frenchman's  emotions  upon  every  occasion  where 
Lis  vanity  or  self-love  receives  a  wound,  however  trivial.  Grimniy 
who  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  a  very  ardent 
philosopher,  manifestly  laughs  in  his  sleeve  all  the  time  that  he  is 
affecting  to  sympathize  with  his  friends  in  their  distress  and  ind^ 
nation ;  and  this  tone  of  half  banter  and  half  earnestness  contrir 
butes  to  render  bis  whole  history  of  the  transaction  remarkably 
amusing.  His  heroi-comic  style  of  narration,  however,  falls  short 
of  the  language  used  by  poor  Diderot  in  serious  earnest ;  and  the 
letter  which  he  addresses  to  '  the  sacrilegious  printer,'  on  coipiog 
to  the  determination  of  continuing  the  management  of  the  work  for 
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the  sake  of  die  remaining  proprietors^  and  keeping  secret  from  the* 
world  the  fearful  story  of  its  wrongs,  is  calculated,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  when  all  the  actors  of  the  melodrame  have  long  since  left  the 
stage,  to  raise  only  a  smile  at  the  objects  of  human  ambition  and 
the  ebullitions  of  human  vanity.  If  the  interests  of  the  whole 
world  had  depended  on  the  fatal  scissars  of  M.  Breton,  this  chief 
of  the  £ncycIopedistes  could  not  have  used  language  expressive  of 
deeper  horror,  or  more  incurable  despair.  Nevertheless,  we  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  think  slightly  of  the  provocation  of  the 
unfortunate  authors,  or  of  the  atrocity  of  the  act  which  M.  Breton 
committed ;  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  copsidered  as  inculcat- 
ing the  propriety  of  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Bulnier,  or  Bensley,  under- 
taking to  interfere  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  immortality  of  the 
present  race  of  British  philosophers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  as  well  as  of  feeling  in  some  of 
the  following  observations  on  the  supposed  advantages  6f  a  philo- 
sophical age  over  times  of  less  illumination,  but  of  less  sophistry 
and  more  natural  impressions  and  habits.  Had  M.  Grimm  been 
capable  of  continuing  in  such  a  train  of  reflection  as  this  and  other' 
passages  of  his  work  exhibit,  we  do  not  think  he  would  have  long 
ranked  himself  among  the  philosophes  of  the  school  of  Voltaire. 

*  II  me  semble  qu'on  est  presque  toujours  malheureux  en  ^crivant. 
sur'quelque  objet  que  ce  soit,  lorsque,  m^me  sans  avoir  discutela  ques- 
tion, on  saitd'avance  le  resultat  que  Ton  sera  oblige  d'etablir.  Pr^ten- 
dre  que  la  philosophie  eteint  le  g6nie,  qu'elle  a  ditruit  le  goiit  des  arts 
et  8app6  tous  les  fonderoens  de  la  societe  morale  et  civile,  c'est  soutenir- 
san9  doute  une  calomnie  atroceou  faireun^ declamation  ridicule:  mais 
de  bonne  foi,  peut-on  nier  que  la  philosophie  n'ait  fait  quelque  tort  k 
nos  plaisirs  et  k  notre  bonbeur,  en  affaiblissant  le  ressort  de  Timagina- 
tion,  en  refroidissant  Tame,  en  nous  6tant  de  douces  illusions,  et  en  nous 
for^ant  h  secouer  le  joug  de  plusieurs  pr6jug^s  utiles  k  la  multitude  ? — 
Sc  d^chainer  contre  le  si^cle  parcequ*il  est  le  siecle  de  la  philosophie, 
c*est  se  d^chainer  contres  les  ancts  de  la  n6cessit6<,  c'est  se  revolter  con- 
tre la  loi  qui  r6gla  de  toute  ^ternit^  la  marche  et  la  conduite  de  Tesprit 
hnmain — tout  cela  ne  nous  persuade  point  encore  que  ce  soit  une  chose  • 
si  douce  et  si  desirable  que  d'etre  d*un  siecle  philosophe.  S*il  est  vrai 
que  le  monde  ne  devient  sage  qu'en  vieillissant,  comment  nous  applau- 
dir  de  notre  profonde  sagesse,  sans  regretter  un  peu  les  douces  erreui's 
du  bel  4ge,  sans  craindre  sur-tout  d'approcher  bient6t  du  terme  oh  Tpn 
ne  fait  plus  que  radoter? — Le  seul  sentiment  qui  nourrisse  le  goAt  de  la 
philosophie,  le  seul  qu'elle  exalte,  c'est  la  curiosite.  Ce  sentiment, 
tout  firpid  qu'il  est,  exclut,  absorbe,  presque  tous  les  autres :  il  donne  a 
I'dme  une  sorte  d'inqui^tude  et  d'impatience  qui  ne  parait  gu^re  com- 
patible avec  cette  chaleur  douce,  avec  cette  sensibility  profonde  et  re- 
coeillie  que  denlande  Tamour  des  arts  et  de  la  poesie.  Le  beau,  qui  en 
est  Tobjctet  le  principe,  veut  ^tre  senti.  La  philosophie  n'aspire  qu'^- 
connaf  tre  k  force  de  chercher  et  d'approfondir  la  source  de  nos  plaisirs ; 
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eile  en  perd  le  sentiment  et  le  goAt ;  le  charme  qu'elle  ponnuit  6chappe 
aux  efforts  qu^elle  fait  pour  le  fixer.  Se  d^fiafit  trop  des  premieres  in- 
spirations de  la  nature,  elle  imite  le  crime  de  Psych6,  et  en  est  ponie 

comine  elle/ 

The  language  which  follo\v8  would  probably  be  admitted  by  the 
most  orthodox  divine  without  scruple^  and  can  hardly  fail  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  remember  the  doctrines  elsewhere 
professed  by  M.  Grimm,  and  alluded  to  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article. 

^  Le  merae  tort  que  la  philosophic  a  pu  faire  aux  arts,  elle  Ta  fait 
sans  doute  aussi  k  la  religion.  £n  la  rendant  plus  sage,  plus  raisoiinable 
elle  VsL  rendue  plus  froide:  et  la  devotion  s'est  bientot  ralentie.  II  est 
vrai  que  si  la  religion  n'a  jamais  ete  attaquee  avec  plus  de  hardiest^, 
elle  n'a  jamais  ete  mieux  defendue ;  mais  pour  la  d^fendre  avec  quetqa' 
avantage,  il  afallu  se  contaUer  de  la  reduire  a  ce  qv^elle  a  ffessaUklJ 

He  says,  in  another  place, 

'  Je  suis  loin  de  croire  que  la  liberte  avec  laquelle  on  s'est  pennii  de 
discuter  Jes  questions  les  plus  graves  de  la  m^taphysique  et  de  la  mo* 
rale,  ait  favorise  beaucoup  les  progr^  du  vice  :  le  mal  6tait  dejk  fait«; 
je  soup^onne  seulement  que  cette  circonstance  a  pu  enhardir  le  liberti« 
nage  k  se  montrer  avec  un  peu  plus  d'indecence.  On  n*a  fait  que  ce 
qu'on  faisait  depuis  long- temps,  mais  on  I'a  fait  avec  moins  de  gine,  et 
rhypocrisie  k  presque  pass6  de  mode.' 

But  at  the  time  when  these  passages  were,  written,  the  philoso- 
phical party  had  already  lost  much  of  its  credit  with  the 
world  of  Paris ;  a  circumstance  which  M.  Grimm  himself 
quaints  us  with  in  another  article  written  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Voltaire.  *  This  -age,'  he  says,  ^  will  always  be  an  Bfte  of 
genius  and  illumination ;  but  we  must  not  dissemble  that  philoilK>- 
phy  and  philosophers  have  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  public  opinion, 
for  some  time  past.'  Mtich  of  this  declension  he  seems  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  publication  of  that  celebrated  work, '  le  Sysiime 
de  la  Nature^  concerning  which  he  has  this  remarkable  expres* 
sion,  '  sans  compter  que  cet  ouvrage  a  r^voll^  le  plus  grand  Dom 
bre  des  lectures,  qu'il  a  d6plu  k  beaucoup  d'autres,  qui  oni  iU 
fachis  de  voir  qiion  prodiguait  un  secret  qu'ils  voulureHt  garder 
pour  eux  et  pour  leurs  amis,  il  a  eu  le  grand  inconvenient  de  reo- 
dre  toutes  les  rechercfaes  relatives  ^  cet- objet  parfaitement  insipideSy 
parfaitement  indiff^rentes.'  But  no  inconsiderable  share  m  tlie 
same  consequences  is  ascribed  to  the  disorder  and  anarchj  which 

C availed  in  the  party  itself,  ^  depuis  la  mort  de  MademciseHe  de 
spina^se,  et  depuis  la  paralysie  de  Madame  Geoffrin ;'  and  the 
mention  of  these  two  female  regents  serves  to  remind  us  that  we 
ptromised,  at  the  outset,  mor^  of  auecdote  than  of  grave  reflection, 
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and  to  recal  ns  to  the  design  which  we  may  seem  to  have  too  long 
foigotteD. 

'  The  following  is  the  description  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  General 
Clerk,  who^  in  the  course  of  his  travels  on  the  continent,  fell  in  with 
Madame  Geoffrin's  cdterie. 

*  Cest  un  bom  me  d'esprit,  mais  grand  parleur,  et  m^me  fatignant  pdr 
le  tic  qii'il  a  d'ajouter  k  chaque  phrase  qu'il  prononce  un^emf  de  sorte 
quil  a  Tair  de  vous  interroger  continueHement,  quoiqu'il  n'attende  ja- 
mais votre  reponse/  *  Notwithstanding  this/  proceeds  M.  Grimm, 
•  we  were  all  tolerably  well  reconciled  to  bim,  except  Madame  Geof- 
frtn,  who  hates  to  rest  long  upon  any  one  subject,  and  who,  even  at  this 
day,  can  never  think  of  General  Clerk  without  a  shuddering  over  all  her 
firame.  It  was  Baron  Hoi  bach  who  introduced  this  stranger  to- her, 
and,  after  the  usual  compliments  and  a  vi^it  of  half  an  hour,  rose  to 
take  his  leave.  M.  Clerk,  instead  of  following  the  friend  who  had 
presented  him,  as  is  usual  on  a  first  visit,  remained  behind.  Madame 
Geoffrin  asks  him,  if  he  often  goes  to  the  theatre? — ^Very  seldom. — If 
he  frequents  the  promenades? — Not  much. — At  court,  or  among  the 
princes? — No  man  less. — How  then  do  you  pass  your  time  ? — Oh,  why, 
whenever  I  find  myself  comfortably  settled  in  a  mend's  house,  I  love  to 
talk  and  sit  still.  At  these  words,  Madame  Geoffrin  grew  pale.  It 
was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening — she  fancied  that  at  ten  o'clock  M.  Clerk 
might  still  perhaps  find  himself  comfortably  settled  in  her  house ;  and 
the  bare  idea  threw  her  into  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague.  Chance  brought 
M.  d'Alembert  to  her  rescue;  Madame  Geoffrin  soon  finds  means  to 
persuade  him  that  he  is  far  from  well,  and  entreats  him  to  suffer  the 
general  to  take  him  home  in  his  coach.  The  latter,  charmed  at  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  d'Alembert  a  service,  tells  him  that  he  is  mas- 
ter of  his  carriage,  for  which  he  shall  have  no  manner  of  occasion  till  it 
comes  to  take  him  back  at  night.  These  words  were  a  thunderstroke 
to  poor  Madame  Geoffrin,  who  was  now  unable  to  disengage  herself 
from  our  Scotchman  all  the  evening,  let  who  would  come  and  go  in  the 
mean  time.' 

.  This  lady  was  very  severe  upon  all  prosers. 

'  *  M.  le  Comte  de  Coigny  was  one  day  at  her  table,  telling  stories 
which  had  no  end.  They  set  some  dish  before  him,  and  he  took  a  little 
cdasp-knife  out  of  his  pocket  to  help  himself,  still  continuing  his  tale. 
Madan^e  Geoffrin,  quite  impatient,  at  last,  said  to  him,  *'  M.  le  Comte, 
il  faut  avoir  de  grands  couteaux  et  de  petits  contes."' 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  here  given  of  Madame  Geoffrin's 
kttt  long  illness,  which  produced  the  effect  of  separating  her  from 
her  friends  the  philoso[^ists,  and  throwing  her,  in  great  measure, 
into  die  arms  of  the  parti  divot.  M.  Grimm,  in  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  this  change,  seems,  however,  to  doubt  the  fact. 
'  This  lady's  religion,'  he  says,  ^  seems  to  have  always  proceeded 
OD  two  principles;  ^b^  one^  to  do  the  greatest  quantify  of  good  iq 
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her  power ;  the  other,  to  respect  scrupulously  all  established  forms« 
and  even  to  lend  herself,  with  great  complaisance,  to  all  the  different 
movements  of  public  opinion/  A  stroke  of  apoplexy,  from  the 
effects  of  which  she  never  recovered,  left  her,  enfeebled  both  in 
mind  and  body,  in  the  power  of  her  daughter,  Madame  la  Mar-  * 
quise  de  la  Fert^-Imbaut,  who  immediately  shut  her  doors  against 
a  Alembert,  Marmontel,  and  all  her  mother's  old  friends.  *  This 
conduct/ he  continues,  ^  has  set  the  philosophical  party  against  her;' 
and  the  respective  orders  of  Lantnzelus  and  Lampous  are  at  open 
war  with  the  whole  Encyclopedic.'  (These  were  names  adopted 
in  pleasantry  by  those  who  frequented  Madame  de  la  Perth's  house, 
in  order  to  ridicule  the  two  parties  of  the  philosophers  and  the- 
court.)  *  All  people  expected  that  as  soon  as  Madame  GeoffHa 
came  to  herself,  she  would  disavow  her  daughter's  proceedings ; 
but  the^  world  was  mistaken.  After  having  scolded  a  little,  she- 
pardoned  every  thing,  and  came  to  the  resolution  that '  le  viatique 
et  les  philosophes  n'allaient  pas  trop  bien  ensemble,  Elle  a  trait6 
sa  fille  en  folle,  mais  elle  a  loue'  son  z^le.  Majille,  a-t-elle  dit  en 
riant,  est  comme  Godefroi  de  Bouillo7i,  elle  a  voulu  difendre  mon 
tombeau  contre  les  injideles/ 

Madame  Geoffrin  outlived  the  remembrance  of  the  world,  and 
even  of  the  society,  of  which  for  a  long  time  she  seemed  to  consti- 
tute the  soul  and  essence.     *  Never  did  any  person  with  a  middling 
fortune,  in  a  private  station,  possess  so  many  rigiits  to  the  remem- 
brance of  society ;  yet,  hardly  had  she  disappeared  from  the  stage, 
of  the  world  before  she  was  forgotten  in  it,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
homage  lately  rendered  by  three  men  of  letters  to  her  memory,* 
the  very  existence  of  this  singular  and  respectable  woman  would 
already  have  left  no  trace  behind  it ;  so  true  is  it,  that  that  which 
we  call  society  is  the  most  light,  the  most  ungrateful,  and  the  most 
frivolous  thing  in  the  world.'     And  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who  always  lived  in  the  best  society  that  the  most  social  of  all  cities, 
could  yield,  and  who  was  himself  one  of  its  most  brilliant  omar 
ments !  The  works  to  which  he  alludes  are  three  several  essays  on 
the  life  and  character  of  this  lady,  by  M.  Thomas,  the  Abb6  Mo- 
rellet,  and  d' Alembert;  and  the  anecdotes  which  are  here  selected' 
from  them  of  the  uncommon  goodness  of  heart,  an(i  princely  gene- 
rosity of  her  whom  they  are  designed  to  celebrate,  have  tended  to 
exalt  her  very  highly  in  our  estimation.     She  seems  to  have  been 
really  animated,  as  one  of  her  eulogists  expresses  it,  with  the  pat" 
sion  of  giving  f  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  this  passion  led  her  into: 
any  acts  of  thoughtless  and  injurious  profusion.     She  did  all  the. 
good  in  her  power,  without  impairing  the  sources  of  her  bene-. 
Tolence. 

*  Tliey  have  told  us,'  says  d*Alembert,  <  to  what  a  degree  of  restless*' 
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ness  and  obstinacy  she  carried  her  goodness ;  but  they  have  not  told  U9 
what  adds  infinitely  to  her  praise : — ^^that,  as  she  advanced  fn  age,  that 
goodness  continually  increased  from  day  to  day.  For  the  misfortune 
of  human  society,  age  and  experience  too  often  produce  the  contrary 
effect,  even  in  virtuous  persons,  unless  their  virtue  is  of  a  very  strong 
and  uncommon  character.  The  greater  benevolence  they  have  at  first 
entertained  for  their  fellow  creatures,  the  more  (as  every  day  brings 
before  them  fresh  instances  of  ingratitude)  do  they  repent  of  having 
served  them,  and  grieve  that  they  have  ever  loved  them.  A  more  re- 
flective study  of  mankind,  more  enlightened  by  reason  and  justice,  had 
taught  Madame  Geoffrin  that  they  are  even  more  weak  and  vain  than 
they  are  wicked ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  have  compassion  on  their  infir- 
mities, and  bear  with  their  vanity,  to  the  end  that  they  may  bear  with 
ours.  "I  perceive  with  satisfaction,"  she  said  to  me,  "  that  as  I  grow 
old,  I  become  more  benevolent,  I  dare  not  say  better,  because  my 
goodcsss  perhaps  is,  like  the  mischievousness  of  some,  the  effect  of 
weakness.  I  have  made  my  advantage  of  what  was  often  said  to  me  by 
the  goo.d  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre,  that  the  charity  of  a  worthy  man  should, 
not  be  confined  to  the  support  and  relief  of  those  who  suffer;  but  that  it 
should  extend  itself  to  the  indulgence  of  which  their  faults  so  often  stand 
in  need;  and,  in  imitation  of  him,  I  have  taken  for  my  device  two 
words,  donner  et  pardonner'** 

Some  stories  of  the  person  who  had  the  honour  to  be  her 
husband  may  serve  rath^  to  divert  us  by  way  of  contrast.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  books  of  a  friend,  who,  either  of 
malice  prepense,  oi:  from  inattention,  lent  him  several  times  fol- 
lowing the  same  book,  which  happened  to  be  a  volume  of  the  P^re 
Xjabat's  Travels.  M.  .Geoffrin,  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith 
imi^inafole,  read  it  over  again  and  again,  every  time  it  was  lent  to 
him.  *  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  like  these  travels  ?' — *  Very  interest- 
ii^  indeed;  but  methinks  the  author  is  apt  to  repeat  a  little.'  A 
stranger  who  was  much  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  Madame 
Geoffrin's,  without  knowing  her  husband,  asked  her  one  day  what 
she  had  done  with  that  poor  gentleman  whom  he  used  to  meet 
there,-  and  who  always  sat  without  speaking — '  Oetait  rnon  man, 
il  est  mortJ 

Madame  la  Marquise  de  la  Fert6-Imbaut  was  never  forgiven  by 
ifae  philosophers ;  she  was  besquibbed  and  pasquinaded,  week  after 
week,  ao4  day  after  day,  so  long  as  the  whim  lasted ;  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  scandal  of  these  exasperated  enemies,  her  affectation 
ei  the  honours  of  the  blue  stocking  deserved  their  ridicule  even 
more  than  her  anti-philosophical  spirit.  We  cannot  afford  room 
to  any  of  these  pleasantries,  and  shall  now  take  our  leave  both  of 
mother  and  dai^hter,  and  pay  our  respects,  en  passant y  to  another 
literary  lady  of  a  very  different  character. 

^  Le  bon'pr^ident  (M.  de  H^nault)  avait  ^t^  dans  sa  jeunesse  Taipant 
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de  la  Marquise  du  Defiant^  femme  c^l^bre  k  Paris  parson  esprit et  par 
sa  mechancete.  £lle  a  aujourd'hut  plus  de  soixante-dix  aos,  et  il  y  Ml 
a  presque  vingt  qu'elle  est  aveugle  ;  mais  son  esprit  a  conserve  toute  M 
fleur,  et  sa  mechancete,  k  force  de  s'excercer,  est  devenue,  dit-on,  beau* 
coup  plus  habile.  £lle  se  piqae  de  hair  mortellement  tout  <;e  qui  s'ap* 
pelle  philosophe,  et  cela  lui  a  conserve  un  grand  credit  parmi  les  gens 
de  la  cour  et  du  roonde,  aux  yeux  desquels  les  philosophes  sont  la 
cause  immediate  de  tout  le  mal  qui  arrive  en  France.' 

The  wicked  portrait  which  she  drew  of  her  intimate  friend^  h 
Marquise  du  Ch&telet^  on  the  very  momiilg  after  her  death,  has 
been  given^  in  part  only^  in  the  publication  of  her  correspondenoe 
with  Horace  Walpole.  In  this  work^  we  have  it  entire,  and  a  more 
flagrant  proof  of  innate  deformity  of  heart  and  execrable  perversion 
of  talent  we  do  not  recollect  having  ever  met  with.  We  shall  be 
pardoned  for  directing  our  attention  to  subjects  less  disgusting ; 
and  yet  scarcely  less  so  is  the  unfeeUng  but  witty  epigram  which 
she  made  on  the  Mar^chal  de  Belle-isle  just  after  he  had  lost  his 
wife,  son^  and  brother,  within  very  short  intervals  of  each  other, 
during  the  course  of  his  administration. 

*  Sur  Voir  de  Confiteor. 

^  J'ai  perdu  ma  femme  et  men  fils, 
£t  puis  le  chevalier  mon  fr^re ; 
Je  suis  sans  parens,  sans  amis, 
Hors  r^tat  dont  je  suis  le  p^re : 
H61as !.  je  vais  le  perdre  encor ; 
Dirai-je  mon  confiteor  f 

'  Madame  de  Lalande,  Marquise  du  Deffant,  n^e  de  Vichi  de  Cfaam* 
ru,  vient  de  mourir  k  Paris  le  23  du  mois  dernier  (August,  1779)  ^g^ 
de  quatre-vingt-quatre  ans.  Ce  fut  sans  contredit  une  des  femmes  de 
ce  si^cle  les  plus  c^l^bres  par  son  esprit :  elle  Tavait  ^te  long-temps  par 
sa  beaut^.  Ay  ant  perdu  la  vue  jencore  assez-jeune,  elle  tdcha  de  sell 
consoler  en  rassemblant  autour.d'elle  la  society  la  plus  choisie  de  Is 
ville  et  de  la  cour ;  mais  la  malignity  de  son  esprit,  dont  il  lui  6tait  im- 
possible de  r^primer  les  saillies,  en  61oigna  souvent  les  persohn^  avec 
qui  il  lui  convenait  le  moins  de  se  brouiller.' — *'  Ses  meilleures  amies, 
Madame  la  Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  Madame  de  Choiseul,  Ma- 
dame de  Cambise,  ne  Tont  presque  pas  quitt^e  dans  sa  derni^re  roalap 
die ;  par  un  cxc^  d'attachement,  m^me  asse2  rare,  ces  dames  n'ont 
pas  cess^,  dit-on,  de  jouer  tous  les  soir  au  loto  dans  sa  chambre  jusqalk 
son  dernier  soupir  inclusivement.  Elle  n'a  point  voulu  entendre  par* 
ler  ni  de  confession,  ni  de  sacrement.  Tout  ce  que  le  cur6  de  sa  pa? 
roisse,  qui  lui  a  fait  .une  visite  d'office,  en  a  pu  obtenir,  apr^  les  ex- 
hortations les  plus  pressantes,  a  6te  quV^^e  confesseraxt  d  sonandf  M. 
le  due  de  Choiseul,  Nous  ne  doutons  pas  qu'un  confesseur  si  bieu  choisi 
ne  lui  ait  accorde,  de  la  meilleure  grdce  du  monde,  Tabsoltition  do 
tous  ses  peches,  sans  except er  le  petit  couplet  impromptu  qiieUefit  autre^ 
fbis  contre  lui-raime/  ,     ' 

Of 
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Of  her  friend  the  president,  already  mentioned,  the  report  here 
given  is  not  very  flattering ;  but  we  must  always  remember  that  he 
was  atiti-philosophe. 

*  Born  with  amiable  qualities,  but  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  or  jealousy  of  others,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  les  gens 
midiocreSf  of  being  loved  by  all  the  world  without  having  a  single  ene- 
my. He  was  very  frivolous  ;  had  nothing  in  him  but  what  was  super- 
ficial; but  this  very  superficial  was  agreeable.  II  faisait  de  jolis  vers 
de  soci^t6 ;  il  donnait  d'excellens  soupers ;  il  avait  ^t6  h.  la  mode  dans 
la  ieunesse,  et  avait  conserve  Tusage  du  grand  monde  dans  un  4ge  plus 
mdr.  Pour  satisfaire  sa  petite  ambition,  car  tout  ^tajt  petit  et  joli  en 
lui,  il  quitta  de  bonne  heure  le  palais,  et  acheta  ki  charge  de  surin- 
'tendant  de  la  maison  de  la  feue  reine,  et  ne  laissa  pas  d  avoir  aussi  sa 
petite  existence  dans  ce  petit  cercle.* 

Of  his'  Abregi  C/ironofogiqiie  de  rUhtoire  de  Trance^  M. 
Grimm  is  of  opinion  that  '  si  un  pauvre  diable  rei6gu6  dans  un  qua- 
tri^me  £tage  avait  public  ce  livre,  il  n'auroit  pas  re^u  la  moiti6  de« 
6Ioges  qui  ont  kxk  prodigu6s  au  President  H6uault.' 

l*hose  who  know  Helvetius  only  by  the  grave  Latin  termination 
of  bis  name,  and  the  serious  and  important  subjects  of  the  works 
which  he  composed,  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  see  him  appear 
before  them  under  the  strange  anomalous  form  of  a  dancing  Dutch- 
man. '  He  was  remarkably  well  made,  and  excelled  most  particu- 
larly in  the  dance.  He  even  carried  this  passion  to  a  great  excess ; 
and  it  is  confidently  afiirmed  that  he  has  more  than  once  performed 
in  the  opera  ballet,  under  a  mask,  in  the  place  of  Dupr6.'  Very 
early  in  life  he  obtained  the  post  of  farmer-general,  and  spent  the 
enormous  wealth  which  that  ofiice  procured  in  the  most  complete 
abandonment  to  his  pleasures,  but  always  kept  up  a  considerable 
intercourse  with  men  of  letters  to  whom  he  was  very  generous  and 
obliging.  His  ruling  passion  was  that  of  women.  He  made  his 
first  essay  in  gallantry  under  the  auspices  of  a  certain  countess, '  qui 
86  pi^uait  d*ath6isme  comme  d'autres  se  piquent  de  Jans^nisme  ou 
4le  Molinisme.'  In  all  his  connexions,  however,  the  heart  bad  no 
share  whatever ;  and  his  opinion  of  the  female  character  necessarily 
partook  of  the  depravity  of  his  own  taste  and  feelings.  Thus  admi- 
tably  trained  for  philosophy,  ^  the  love  of  reputation  suddenly  sur- 
prised him  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  dissipation  and  volup- 
taonsiiess.  '  Maopertuis  had  just  then  brought  geometry  into  fa- 
ftihion ;  and  it  beoame  a  mark  of  hon  ton  among  the  women  to  have 
M  |[eonietriciaii  at  their  suppers.  Helvetius  one  day-saw  Mauper- 
tttis  fiia  des  plus  fiers  charlatans  de  notre  si^cle)  walking  at  the 
ThuiUeries^  in  a  most  ridiculous  costume,  surrounded  and  cajoled 
by  all  the  great  ladies  of  the  court,  and  all  the  brilliant  women  of 
the  city.     Maupertuis  was  all  for  effect:  if  he  had  been  dressed 

like 
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like  other  people,  his  promenades  on  the  Thuilleries  wouM-have 
attracted  nobody.  Helvetius  was  caught,  and  immediately  set  hiin* 
self  to  study  geometry ;  but  his  attempts  must  have  been  attended 
with  little  success,  since  he  very  soon  renounced  it.'  He  was  then 
dazzled  by  the  glory  of  Voltaire,  and  instantly  conceived  the 
project  of  partaking  it,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  field  of  poetiy. 
He  composed  a  poem  on  happiness,  which  Voltaire  himself  ap- 
proved ;  ^  butfroul  the  specimens  which  I  saw  of  it,'  says  M.  Grimm^ 
^  I  doubt  if  it  would  ever  have  made  its  way  in  the  world/  At  last, 
the  renown  of  V Esprit  des  Lois  completed  the  turning  of  hi3  bnuB| 
and  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  achieving  the  honours  of  a 
quarto  and  the  immortality  of  a  long  philosophical  treatise. '  This 
also  was  the  epoch  of  an  entire  change  of  life.  Montesquieu's 
book  appeared  in  1749.*  and  in  1750  Helvetius  resigned  his  place, 
married  a,  girl  of  family  but  no  fortune  in  Lorraine,  and  ran  to  shut 
himself  up  at  his  country-seat,  where  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  book,  the  chase,  and  the  society  of  his  wife.  The  book  ^  1^€ 
C Esprit' xn^ide  its  appearance  just  ten  years  after  the  Esprit  des  Lois; 
but  was  far  from  procuring  the  author  all  the  consideration  which 
he  expected  from  it,  and  owed  its  subsequent  celebrity  entirely  to 
the  persecution  which  it  excited  against  him.  ^  A  la  cour  de  Ut 
reine,  et  de  feu  M.  le  Dauphin,  M.  Helvetius  fut  regard^  comme 
un  enfant  de  perdition,  et  la  reine  plaignait  sa  inalheureuse  m^re, 
comme  si  elle  avait  donn6  le  jour  k  Tantichrist.'  After  all,  says 
Grimm,  Helvetius  wanted  nothing  but  genius — but  it  is  that  ter- 
rible want  which  renders  so  true  what  his  friend  Buffon  used  to  say 
of  him,  *  qu'il  aurait  d6  faire  un  bail  de  plus,  et  un  livre  de 
moins.' 

M.  Grimm  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  much  respect  or 
affection  for  Marmontel.  '  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  had  been 
some  quarrel  or  dispute  between  them  which  was  never  reconciled: 
however  that  may  be,  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  join  with 
the  former  in  many  of  the  censures  which  he  casts  on  his  good  bro- 
ther. In  1770,  his  opera  of  Silvain  was  represented  at  the  Com6- 
die  Italienne,  and  the  subject  of  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  court 
The  Duke  de  Noailles  said  that  the  moral  it  inculcated  was  qt^il 
faut  ipouser  sa  servante  et  laisser  hraconner  sea  pay  sans;  and  the 
generality  of  the  courtiers  were  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  coOH 
posed  by  virtue  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Encyclop^distes  for  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  at  the  Com6die  Italieund^  *  par  le  r6v6reiid 
p^re  Caillot  et  par  notre  ch^re  soeur  Laruette,  De  la  Chimire  des 
Naissances  illustres  et  la  Doctrine  abominable  de  la  Libert^  def  la 
Chasse.'  'Had  they  consulted  me,'  proceeds  our  author,'^  I 
would  have  told  them  that  what  they  attnbuted  to  a  plot  of  the  phi- 
losophical party  was  no  more  than  a  very  natural  effect  of  the  weak- 
ness 
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ness  of  M.  Marmonters  genias,andhis  i/vantof  dramatic  talent;  it 
is  only  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  be  outr£  than  simple,  to  imagine 
rcMnantic  manners  and  events,  than  to  And  out  r43al  subjects  and 
.paint  manners  such  as  they  are.'  In  anotlier  place,  he  speaks  highly 
of  the  effect  of  the  Zemire  et  Azor  at  the  representation,  but  adds, 
of  the  piece  itself,  ^  Mais  M.  Marmontel  est  froid ;  il.n'a  point 
4e  sentiment;  il  n'entend  point  le  th^&tre,  et  sa  pi^ce  se  ressent  de 
.tons  ces  vices/ 

.  In  his  remarks  on  national  taste,  M.  Grimm  evinces  a  much 
.'inore  just  and  philosophical  spirit  than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
whether  of  France  or  England.  The  attack  of  Voltaire  on  the  re- 
putation of  Shakspeare  had,  about  this  time,  turned  t^e  tide  of  po- 
pular opinion  very  strongly  against  the  yJnglonianie  ^Aftchhad  pre- 
viously begun  to  infect  all  classes  of  dramatic  critics,  that  is  to  say, 
•all  orders  and  degrees  of  society  in  Paris.  Our  candid  and  sensi- 
ble German  observes,  upon  much  sounder  principles,  that  it  is  a 
very  bad  sign  of  the  times,  when  one  nation  is  so  passionately  fond 
of  imitating  the  fashions  of  another,  as  to  forget  that  there  are  na- 
toral  barriers  of  taste  and  feeling,  which  can  never  be  altogether 
surmounted,  and  which  to  endeavour  to  level,  is  to  enfeeble  the 
powers  of  genius,  to  narrow  the  soul,  to  refrigerate  the  imagination, 
•and  ultimately  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  manners,  and  extinguish  the 
national  character.  ^  The  theatre  of  Shakspeare,'  he  continues, 
'  may  be  excellent  for  the  English;  but  only  that  of  Comeille  and 
Racine  is  good  for  us ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  need  to 
.  complain  of  the  part  which  is  fallen  to  our  lot.  When  the  English 
•look  it  into  their  heads  to  imitate  the  regularity  of  -  our  dramas, 
they  appeared  cold  and  feeble.  When  we,  in  our  turn,  ventured  to 
•take  them  for  our  guides,  we  became  only  outrageous  and  extrava- 
•gant,  without  energy  or  originality:*  as  La  Fontaine  says, 

*  Ne  for^ons  point  notre  talent, 
Nous  ne  ferions  rien  avec  grace.' 

.  His  reflections  on  tl^e  state  of  the  stage  about  this  period  are  not 
of  a  very  complimentary  nature  to  the  Parisian  dramatists. 

*  For  several  years,'  he  says  *  M.  Mercier  the  dramomane  bias  pre- 
dicted the  approaching  fall  of  French  tragedy.  We  know  the  particular 
reasons  which  influence  him  to  believe  in  it  more  than  others;  but  it  is 
.poesiblc  to  find  better  reasons  for  drawing  the  same  conclusions,  and, 
.withput  being  drmnomanes,  to  agree  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  fatal 
0fade  was  never  nibre  to  be  dreaded.  All  the  resouj'ces  of  our  dra- 
matic system  seem  to  be  used  up;  after  two  or  three  thousand  pieces 
cast,  as  one  may  say,  in  the  same  mould,  how  should  it  be  otherwise? 
iRrhere  are  we  now  to  look  for  new  subjects,  situations,  movements,  and 
effects,  while  we  attach  ourselves  to  the  eternal  pursuit  of  the  same  me- 
thod, thq  aama  course  of  proceeding? 

The 
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The  decay  of  dramatic  talent  is  always  sure  to  be  accompanied^ 
either  as  a  cause  or  effect,  \iith  a  proportionate  declension  in  the 
histrionic  art.  '  We  have  seen  disappear  from  the  stage,  by  tuma, 
Le  Couvreur,  Dufresne,  Gaussin,  Ciairon,  Dumesnu;  and  those 
great  powers  have  not  even  left  behind  them  the  hope  of  ever  being 
replaced.  A  single  actor  of  ibis  brilliant  school  yet  remained  to  us ; 
he  had  alone  out-liVed  the  glory  of  the  theatre,  and  alone  supported 
all  its  reniainiug  lustre.  He  is  no  more.'  The  death  of  Le  Kain 
is  attributed  to  a  cause  which  has  always  taken  off  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  great  men  of  the  French  nation,  from  Ixmis  Domze  dowH 
to  himself  iudusive,  than  of  any  other  tribe  under  the  sun; 

'  On  Rttribue  la  raaladie  inflammatotre  qui  vient  de  nous  fenlever^ 
aux  efforts  qu'il  fit  dans  le  role  de  Vendome  pour  plaire  k  utie  certaine 
dame  Benoit,  dont  il  etait  ^perdument  ainoureux,  et  dont  Texcessive 
reconnai&sance  a  bien  plus  contnbue,  dit  on,  k  precipiter  Ic  terme  de 
ses  jours  que  les  rigueurs  d*Adelai'de.  II  est  fort  k  craindre  que  les 
cbarmes  de  Madame  Benoit  n'aient  fait  plus  de  tgrt  k  la  trag^ie  qu# 
toutes  les  Phillippiques  de  M.  Mercier.* 

Nature  had  refused  this  great  actor  every  exterior  advantage  of 
voice,  person  aud  countenance. 

'  One  only  gift  supplied  all  these  defects,  c  etah  une  sensfbiKti  fort 
et  profonde,  qui  faisait  disparaltre  la  laideur  de  ses  traits  soas  le  charme 
de  I'expression  dont  elle  les  rendait  susceptibles,  qui  ne  laissak  appereef 
voir  que  le  caractere  et  la  passion  dont  son  ime  s'etalt  remplie,  et  lui 
donnait  a  chaque  instant  de  nouvelles  formes,  un  nouvel  ^tre.' 

In  the  Aiotion  of  his  eyebrows,  we  are  told,  there  resided  ft 
magical  expression,  entirely  his  own,  et  dont  il  tirait  un  parti 
prodigieux:  he  was  an  actor  to  the  very  tip  of  bis  nails;  his  smallest 
gestures  and  most  indifferent  attitudes  were  studied  with  a  degree 
of  painful  minuteness  of  attention,  which  we  are  at  first  apt  t^ 
imagine  incompatible  with  the  efforts  of  real  genius,  and  destnic-^ 
tive  of  all  the  finer  qualities  of  conception  and  feeling.  Oft 
this  point,  however,  we  have  "at  least  the  force  of  authority  against 
the  general  and  most  natural  opinion.  Mr.  Kemble  undoubtedly 
thinks  with  Le  Kain.  In  another  part  of  this  work,  we  have  a  re- 
markably ingenious  paper  of  Diderot's,  expressly  to  prove,  not,  aa 
might  erroneously  be  inferred  from  it,  that  original  taste  and  feeling 
are  unnecessary  to  an  actor,  but  that  minute  study  and  repeated 
practice,  which  must  gradually  wear  out  the  original  feeling  of  the 
part  which  is  performed,  tend  in  the  same  degree  and  proportion 
to  refine  and  improve  the  performance;  in  other  words,  that  a  great 
actor  seldom  attains,  in  the  representation  of  any  part,  that  d^rep 
of  perfection  which  most  engages  the  sympathies  and  awakens  this 
passions  of  the  spectators,  until  continual  practice  has  blunted  bis 
own  feelings  and  rendered  him  really  insensible  in  bis  own  person  tp 
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the  passions  which  he  excites  in  others.  This  metaphysical  assertion 
is  supported  by  many  curious  anecdotes^  which  apparently  tend  to 
confirm  it. 

At  the  first  representation  of  the  play  of '  Inez  de  Castro, '  some 
absurdity  in  the  performance  set  the  pit  in  a  roar  of  laughter  in  the 
most  pathetic  part.  Mademoiselle  Duclos,  who  acted  Inez,  ex- 
claimed in  a  transport  of  indignation,  Ris  done,  sot  parterre^  au  plus 
bel  endroit  de  la  pihe!  The  pit  was  immediately  silent;  the 
actress  as  immediately  returned  from  her  real  indignation  to  her 
fictitious  grief,  and  the  tears  of  the  spectators  began  to  flow  in 
good  earnest.  Du  Fresne  was  playing  the  part  of  S6v^re  in  Poly- 
eucte,  where  he  confides  to  a  friend  his  secret  opinions  respecting 
the  oppressed  party  of  the  Christians ;  and,  as  is  obviously  rights 
he  communicated  this  confidence  in  an  under-tone  of  voice :  the 
pit  called  out  ^  Plus  haut!'  the  actor  instantly  answered,  Et  vovi^ 
messieurs,  plus  has!  If  he  had  been  really  S6v^re,  (asks  M.  Di- 
derot,) could  he  so  immediately  have  fallen  back  into  Du  Fresne  f 

^  Quant  au  philosophe,  (this  is  a  note  of  the  Editor's  on  the  little 
Essay  above  mentioned,)  '  il  n'aurait  pas  encore  fini,  s'il  avait  su  le  fiut 
que  je  vais  rapporter  ici.  C'est  que  Mademoiselle  Arnoud,  cette  Sophie 
si  touchante  mu  th64tre,  si  foUe  h,  souper,  si  redoidable  dans  la  couUsse 
par  sts  ipigranwies,  emploie  ordinairement  les  momens  les  plus  pathe- 
tiques,  les  raomens  o\X  elle  fait  pleurer  ou  fremir  toute  la  salie,  h.  dire 
tout  bas  des  folies  aux  acteurs  qui  se  trouvent  avec  elle  en  sc^nei; 
et  lorsqu'il  lui  aririve  de  tomber  gemissante,  (^vanoUie,  entre  les  bras 
d'un  amant  au  d^sespoir,  et  tandis  que  le  parterre  crie  et  s'extasie,  elle  ne 
manque  gu^re  de  dire  au  heros  eperdu  qui  la  tient:  Ah  mon  cher  PiUot^ 
que  tueskad!    Quel  parti  notre  philosophe  aurait  tir^  de  cette  anecdotef 

Sophie  Arnoud  was  a  celebrated  performer  at  the  Opera,  but 
still  more  celebrated  for  her  native  wit  than  her  talents  for  the  stage* 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  for  some  offence  on  the  stage,  was  once  com* 
mitted  to  Fort  TEveque,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tragedy  strain,  that  the 
king  was  master  of  her  life  and  fortune,  but  not  of  her  honour* 
Sophie  replied  in  a  soothing  accent,  Fous  avez  raison,  mademoiselle; 
oit  il  riy  a  rien,  le  roi  perd  ses  droits.  She  cyice  complained  that 
her  chimney  smoked;  and  M.  Thomas  undertook  to  apply  on  her 
behalf  to  the  minister  to  have  some  nuisance  removed  which  caused- 
the  obstruction.  When  he  came  to  inform  her  of  the  execution  of 
bis  commission,  he  began  in  a  formal  manner,  ^  Mademoiselle,  I 
iMnFeteen  the  Due  de  la  Vrilli^re,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  speak* 
mg  to  him  about  your  chimney.  I  talked  to  him  first,  as  a  citizen, 
lifen,  as  a  philosopher' — Eh!  monsieur,  interrupted  the  lady,  ce 
n'iiait  ni  en  citoyen  ni  en  philosophe,  mats  en  ramoneur,  qu'il 
fallait  parler. 

Whether  it  was  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
YOL.  IX,  NO.  xvii.  H  French 
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French  tragedy,  already  noticed,  the  Opera,  and  most  especially 
the  corps  de  ballet,  engaged  much  more  of  the  attention  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Paris  during  all  this  period,  than  the  drama.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  might  have  taken  the  hint  of  many  of  their  pYo- 
ceedings  from  those  of  the  grand  Congiess  (the  denomination  they 
themselves  affixed  to  their  meeting)  of  the  Vertus  ^Opera,  who 
drew  up  manifestos  and  framed  memorials  to  be  presented  to  the 
manager,  complaining  of  his  encroachments  on  their  rights,  repre- 
senting qiielles  daiis^rent  beaucoup  plus  sous  son  rigne  que  sous 
celui  de  ses  predicesseurs,  et  quit  seraitjnste  d'augmenter  en  conr 
sequence  leurs  honoraires.  Mademoiselle  Guimard  sent  to  de- 
mand a  new  dress  pour  danser  les  plaisirs  cilestes  de  Castor;  and 
the  economical  manager  having  hazarded  a  refusal,  she,  with  t 
spirit  of  exalted  patriotism,  immediately  tore  her  old  dress  into  a 
thousand  pieces  and  sent  him  the  tatters.  ^  Scenes  of  this  kind/ 
^  observes  tlie  Baron,  *  renewed  daily,  might  compromise  a  little 
the  dignity  of  government ;  but  could  they  have  excited  a  ge- 
neral revolt,  but  for  the  spirit  of  independence  with  which  this  un- 
happy philosophy  has  infected  all  orders  of  the  state — what  do  I 
say  ? — all  kingdoms  and  nations  of  the  earth  ?'  This  communication 
bears  date,  March,  1779- 

The  Congress  of  the  rebel  dancers  was  held  in  the  dressing  room 
of  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  and  Vestris,  le  Dion  de  la  danse,  (as  he 
stiled  himself  in  his  Provencal  accent,)  set  up  for  the  Washington. 
Le  rtiinistre  veut  que  je  dartse^  said  Mademoiselle  la  Presidente, 
*  eh  bien,  qu^il  yprenne  garde,  moije  pour ra is  bien  lefaire  sauUrJ 
At  last  government  interfered.  Among  others  the  son  of  Vestris 
was  condemned  to  fort  TEv^que.  *  Nothing  so  pathetic  was  ever 
witnessed  as  the  parting  of  father  and  son — JUez,  said  the  Diou 
de  la  dansey  Allezy  mon  Jils;  voild  le  plus  beau  jour  de  voire  vie. 
Prenez  moji  carossCy  et  demandez  rappartment  de  mon  ami  le  roidt 
Pologne ;je  paierai  tout.'  How  wise  was  tlie  moderation,  a!nd  hoW 
just  the  reproof,  of  poor  Louis  Seize  when  his  ministers  detailed  to 
him  the  history  of  these  theatrical  commotions !  '  ft  is  your  own 
fault,  gentlemen — these  opera  girls  would  not  be  so  insolent  but 
for  your  encouragement.  Si  tons  les  aU^iiez  moitis,  elles  ne  seraient 
pas  si  insolentes* 

There  are  other  anecdotes  of  extraordinary  conceit  and  self-suffi- 
ciency of  the  Diou  de  la  danse,  not  a  little  amusing. 

*  I/)rsque  le  jeune  Vestris  debuta,  son  p^re,  le  Diou  de  la  danse,  ykku 
du  plus  riche  et  du  plus  sevc^re  costume  de  cour,  lepee  au  c6i6,  lo 
chapeau  sous  le  bras,  se  presenta  avec  son  fils  sur  le  bord  de  la  sc^ne; 
et  aprcs  avoir  address^  au  parterre  des  paroles  pleines  de  dignity  sur  hk 
sublimitc  de  son  art  et  les  nobles  esperances  que  donnait  I'auguste  h^ri- 
tier  de  son  noia,  il  se  tourna  d'un  air  imposant  vers  ic  jeune  candidat, 

et 
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ct  lui  dit:  AUons^  man  jfiU,  montrez  votre  talent  au  poubllc:  Votre  pirc 
vau4  regardef 

Young  Vestris  was  reputed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tender,  but 
unsanctioned,  loves  of  the  Diou  de  la  dame,  and  Mademoiselle 
AUard,  also  a  dancer  at  the  opera;  and  the  public  gave  him 
tpe  happily  combined  appellation  of  Vestrallard.  He  performed 
wonders  one  day  at  the  ballet,  while  his  father  was  looking  on, 
who  exclaimed  in  rapture,  ^  If  he  goes  on  thus,  I  have  a  great  gift 
in  store  for  him ;  I  will  allow  him  to  bear  my  name !'  Dauberval, 
another  member  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  who  divided  with  Vestris 
the  favours  of  Mademoiselle  AUard,  was  observed  also  eying  the- 
young  prodigy  with  vast  earnestness,  and  was  heard  to  say,  with  a 
mixture  of  yeMtion  and  admiration,  ^  Quel  talent !  C'est  lejilsde 
W.estris,  et  ce  n'est  pas  le  mien  I  Htlas !  je  ne  fai  manque  que  d'uji 
fuarl  dUteureJ 

A  very  few  morsels  of  criticism  are  all  that  we  shall  permit  our- 
selves farther  to  extract  from  this  amusing  publication. 

Of  Dorat,  whose  name  is  generally  understood  to  stand  high 
among  the  modern  amatory  poets  of  France,  after  saying  that  his 
*  Kisses'  are  a  free  imitation  of  those  of  Secundus,  *  polte  Latin  du 
l6^me  siicle,  plein  de  graces  ct  de  voluple/  our  Baron  adds,  *  il  n'y 
a  pas  I'ombre de  volupt6  dans  les  baisers  de  M.  Dorat:  cela  est  d*un 
froid,  d'un  vide,  d'un  aride,  d  dessecher  le  temperament  le  moins 
inclin  k  la  consomption/ — ^  II  n'a  pu  cacher  sa  surprise  de  la  repu- 
tation que  la  Fare  et  Chaulieu  ont  conservee.  C'est  que,  remplies 
de  n6gligences,  leurs  po6sies  respirent  la  volupte;  c'est  qu'ou  y 
remarque  cette  douce  fiexibilite,  cette  tendre  m^lancolie,  d'une  ame 
passion^e  et  philosophique,  dont  on  ne  trouve  aucun  vestige  dans 
les  po6sies  de  M.  Dorat/ 

*  En  revanche,  je  ne  ferai  pas  relier,  avec  les  in$ipidites  de  Messrs. 
Dorat  et  Desfontaiiies,  la  Vrcniiere  Nuit  d'Yourig,  traduite  en  versfrau" 
foise  par  M.  Colardeau,  Dans  loute  notre  jeunesse  po^tique,  il  n'y  a 
que  M.  de  la  Harpe  et  M.  Colardeau  qui  aient  quelque  id^e  de  Thar- 
roonie,  de  cette  douceur  de  versification  qui  dispose  insensiblement 
rdme  k  une  douce  et  tendre  melancolie,  de  cette  poesie  imitative  qui, 
]Mir  je  ne  sais  quel  prestif^e  secret,  ^tablit  une  liaison  entre  telle  sensation 
de  i'aine,  et  tel  choix  de  mots  ou  telle  suite  de  sons/ 

Of  llie  original  poem  which  M.  Colardeau  Undertook  to  translate, 
he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms;  and  however  we  may 
despise  ttie  censures  of  critics  so  prejudiced  as  Voltaire,  the  judg- 
ments of  a  catidid  and  judicious  foreigner,  like  M.  Grimm,  are 
always  worth  attending  to.  * 

*  Ce  genre  ne  peut  reussir  en  France ;  nous  ne  sommes  pas  assez 
recueillis,  assez  solitaires;  nous  ne  pouvoi>s  lui  accorder  le  temps  dont 
il  a  besoin  pour  aflecter.     Un  reproche  plus  reel  que  je  fais  a  cette 
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eip^ce  dc  poisie,  c'eat  le  vague  dans  lequel  elle  fait  nager  ton  lecteur* 
Ou  remarque  dans  Young  et  ses  pareils  plut6t  une  tite  ichaitffief  tmc  tsw- 
gjifUftion  exalticy  effaroucUe^  quun  coeur  prqfondement  qffecti;  on  ne  sail 
proprement  de  quoi  il  se  plaint,  quels  sont  ses  malheurs ;  on  ne  connait 
pas  les  objets  de  sa  douleur,  quoiqu'il  vous  y  ramene  sans  cesse.  II  y  a 
dans  tout  cela  trop  de  cloches,  trop  de  tombeaux,  trop  de  chants  et  da 
cris  fun6bres,  trop  de  fant6mes;  Texpression  simple  et  naive  de  la  vraift 
douleur  ferait  cent  fois  plus  d'effet  que  toutes  ces  images;  ii  s'a^t 
de  faire  couler  mes  larmes,  et  non  de  m'effrayer  comme  un  en&nt 
par  des  images  imposantes  et  terribles  en  apparence,  mais  qui  n'eflteu- 
rent  pas  mon  &me,  et  n'y  laissent  aucune  trace,  aucun  /Sentiment  du^ 
n^ble.' 

Besides  Colardeau,  howeveri  one  M.  de  Toumeur  also  conceiml 
and  actually  executed  the  project  of  translating  Young's  Night 
Tboughts  into  French  verse.  The  last  named  author  was  likewise 
known  by  a  translation  of  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage,  to  which  were 
added  memoirs  of  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seasons.  Grimm's 
remarks  on  this  publication,  are,  at  least,  lively  and  cunous. 

^  Rien  h  dire  de  celui-ci,  (the  life  of  Thomson,)  sinon  que  c'etait  le 
revers  de  Tautre;  aussi  son  histoire  est-elle  tr^s-fastidieuse  k  lire.  .  II 
faut,  pour  le  bonheur  de  ceux  aui  ont,k  traiter  avec  un  homme,  qull 
ressemble  k  Thomson ;  par  Finter^t  et  Tamusement  du  lecteur,  qu'Q 
ressemble  ^  Savage.  Je  ne  dirai  qu*un  mot  des  Seasons  de  ThomsoB^ 
comparees  aux  Giorgjques  de  Virgile;  c'est  que  la  muse  de  ThoniSBii 
ressemble  ^  Notre-Dame  dc;  Lorette,  etla  muse  de  Virgile^  V6nus:  TAiie 
-est  riche  et  qouverte  de  diamans,  Tautre  est  belle,  nue,  et  n'a  qu'un 
simple  bracelet.  Virgile  est  un  mod^e  de  bon  goilkt;  Thomson  serait 
tout  propre  ^  corrompre  celui  d'un  jeunre  homme.' 

Those  who  incline  to  consider  man  as  a  mere  machine^  says  our 
critic,  will  find  themselves  singularly  confirmed  in  that  opinioa  hy 
observing  Piron. 

^  C*^tait  uuQ  machine  ^.saillies,  ^  ^pigrammes,  ^  traits,  £n  rexamir 
nant  de  pr^,  Ton-voyait  que  ses  traits  s'entrechoquaient  dans  sa  t6te, 
partsuent  involontairement,  se  poussaient  p^le-mMe  sur  ses  l^vres,  et, 
quil  ne  lui  etait  pas  plus  possible  de  ne  pas  dire  de  bons  mots,  de  ne 
pas  faire  des  ^pigrammes  par  douzaine,  que  de  ne  pas  respirer.'—- 
^  Voilk  pourquoi  M .  de  Voltaire  craignait  toujours  la  rencontre  4f 
Piron,  parceque  tout  son  brillant  n'^ts^it  pas  a  Tdpreuve  des  traits  de  ce 
combattant  redoutable  qui  les  faisait  tomber  sur  ses  ennemis  comme 
une  gr^le/ 

Very  early  in  life,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  massacred  in  hiip^ 
native  village  for  a  bon  mot,  accompanied,  it  b  true,  by  a  some- 
what scurvy  practical  joke. 

'  II  s'etait  associe  k  une  compagnie  d'arquebusiers  ^  Beaune.  Mes- 
sieurs de  Beaune  ne  sont  pas  fameux  par  leur  espr]t>  et  Us  ont  leJMk, 
de  ne  pouvoir  entendre  parkr  d^dnes,    Piron  fit  habiller  un  due  en  arque- 
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busier,  et  le  conduit  k  sa  suite  dans  le  lieu  de  Texerclce.  Hetireuse* 
ment  on  ne  le  soupponne  pas  de  cette  raauvaise  plaisanterie.  Le  spir^ 
il  va  Si  la  com^die  avec  son  honorable  corps.  On  Ifeve  la  toile.  Lek 
acteurs  parlent  un  pen  has.  Les  spectateurs  se  mettent  h  crier,  Plus 
hauti  on  n'eniendpas,  **  Ce  n'est  pourtant  pas  faute  d*oreilles"  s'^crie 
Piron;  et  voil^  toutTauditoire  qui  lui^tombe  sur  le  corps,  et  11  a  toutt 
la  peine  da  monde  k  se  sauver/ 

Materials  for  a  most  amusing  biographical  dictionary  of  all  the 
meR  of  letters  and  beaux  esprits  of  Paris  might  easily  be  collected 
from  this  correspondence ;  and  Piron,  Dorat,  le  Gentil  Bernard,  La 
Harpe,  Marmontel,  Arnaud,  Thomas,  Linguet,  Condorcet>  would 
form*  prominent  articles  in  the  miscellaneous  compilation. — But 
thne  presses,  and  we  must  part  abruptly.  Should  we  otice  v^ntur^ 
to  look  back,  we  shall  find  so  many  objects  still  left  unnoticed; 
and  reproaching  us  with  neglect,  that  our  only  safety  se6md  tq 
consist  in  immediate  flight. 
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Aet.  VII.  jin  Introduction  to  Medical  Literature ;  including 
a  System  (^Practical  Nosology:  intended  as  a  Guide  to  Stu- 
dents  J  ana  an  Assistant  to  Practitioners.  By  Thomas  Youngs, 
M.  D,  F.  R.  and  L.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians,  and  Physician  to  St.  George's  Ho&pital.  8vo.  pp.  602. 
London.     1813. 

T  a  time  when  so  much  discussion  has  been  provoked,  and  such 
activity  displayed  in  pursuit  of  the  best  method  of  instilling  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  we  cannot  but  persuade  oiir^ 
selves  that  a  proportionate  ardor  will  be  excited  by  every  endeavour 
to  improve  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  atid  to  diffuse  the 
elements  of  more  exalted  science.  In  this  latter  class  medicine 
holds  a  distinguished  rank — ^whether  we  consider  the  enlarged 
field  of  information  on  which  it  is  raised,  the  numerous  subjects 
for  Teflection  which  it  comprehends,  or  the  beneficial  application  of 
its  powers  to  the  comfort  and  continuance  of  life.  Under  these  im* 
piemons,  we  are  confident  that  we  are  performing  an  acceptable 
wtij^bjBnn  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and  in 
cafih^  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  Dr.  Young's  recent  work  on  the 
literature  and  study  of  medicine.  A  brief  description  of  the  object 
and  execution  of  this  publication  will  be  no  less  interesting  than, 
usefiil,  and  we  shall  exhibit  the  author's  views  and  intentions  in  his. 
own  words. 

•  In  a  science  so  complicated  and  obscure  as  that  of  physic,  tke  want  of 
some  direction  for  the  assistance  of  a  student  has  been  the  more  felt,  as 
the  difficulty  of  the  execution  of  such  a  work  has  been  greater.' — *  In 
no  department  of  human  knowledge  is  the  work  of  literary  discrimina- 
tion more  necessary  than  in  physic ;  in  none  is  it  more  difficult,  and  in 
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none  has- it  beert  more  neglected,  at  least  in  this  country. — ^The  non- 
existence ot  any  work  in  tlie  English  language,  resembling  that  which 
is  now  offererl  to  the  public,  while  the  subject  is  of  the  most  undeniable 
importance,  must  be  aOniitted  as  an  npology  for  its  appearing  with 
many  imperfections  in  some  degree  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking:/ — *  The  colle.-  lion  of  literary  information,  and  of  references 
to  various  authors,  is  a  step  whicii  ought  always  to  be  preliminary  to 
the  execution  oi  a  derailed  treatise  on  any  department  of  science. 
Having  completed  this  Ciiilection,  1  have  been  principally  induced  to 
lay  it  sejiarately  before  the  public  by  the  approbation  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  second  volume  of  my  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
consisting  principally  of  a  similar  methodical  catalogue  of  the  literature 
of  all  the  subjects  which  had  been  explained  in  an  elementary  manner 
in  the  first  volume/ — '  To  assist  in  furnishins;  the  student  with  a  suffi* 
cient  direction  for  cultivating  any  particular  department  of  his  profes- 
sion, in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  is  the  principal  object  of  this 
work/    Pref.  pp.  3-— 8. 

Medical  education  amongst  us  is  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, as  far  as  regards  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  lectures 
and  hospitals;  but  there  has  always  been  wanting  a  guide  ia 
the  closet,  a  director  in  literary  research.  It  is  no  less  true  than 
strange,  that  no  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency  should  have  been 
made  before ;  and  that  while  the  acquirement  of  the  other  learned 
faculties,  as  well  as  of  moral  and  political,  metaphysical  and  natural 
philosophy,  has  been  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  those  professions  and  sciences,  physic  alone 
should  have  been  suffered  to  remain  unassisted,  in  this  respect,  by 
any  of  its  professors,  in  a  coiuitry  so  justly  celebrated  for  it§  me- 
dical attainments..  The  work  before  us  will  remove  the  stigma,  and 
complete  our  system.  It  is  tiot,  however,  to  the  student  alone,  that 
this  introduction  will  be  found  of  use,  it  will  prove  equally  service- 
able to  those  far  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  mere  perusal,  in- 
deed, of  the  catalogue  of  references  will  often  be  alone  suflFicient 
to  awaken  recollection  by  reviving  the  trains  of  interrupted  im- 
pressions, through  the  as-^ociation  of  system,  or  the  influence^  of 
names ;  and  of  such  an  auxiliary,  practitioners,  from  the  nature  of 
the  science,  arc  continually  in  need. 

Preparatory  to  directing  the  student  in  his  medical  studies.  Dr. 
Young  has  with  great  propriety  called  his  attention,  in  a  prelimi- 
nary essay,  to  the  general  education  upon  which  those  studies 
must  be  engrafted ;  to  the  professional  expectations  which  may 
reasonably  encourage  his  pursuits,  and  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  required  to  attain  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  TTie 
principal  part  of  this  essay  consists  of  an  elegant  translation  of 
a  work  by  Professor  Vogel,  enlarged  and  illustrated  by  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  author.  This  dissertation  abounds  with  useful  instruc- 
tion and  strong  sense.    Tlie  character  of  the  science  and  profession 
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of  physic  here  delineated  inspires  us  with  exalted  notions  of  their 
excellence,  when  carried  to  the  perfection  thus  prescribed. 

*  Medicine  not  only  comprehends  so  very  extensive  a  range  of  know- 
ledge,  but  its  truths  are  often  so  profound,  and  so  much  concealed  from 
a  cursory  inspection,  so  intricate,  so  much  disguised,  distorted  and  ob- 
scured by  a  multitude  of  delicate  and  invisible  causes,  that  nothing  leas 
than  the  all-commanding  eye  of  the  most  enlightened  understandings 
than  the  all-penetrating  and  all-searching  power  of  genius,  can  possibly 
recognise  that  which  is  hidden  in  darkness,  can  follow  that  which  is 
remote  into  the  last  traces  that  it  imprints,  can  distinguish  certainty 
from  opinion  and  probability,  can  separate  the  essential  from  the  acci- 
dental, and  finally-,  can  analyse  and  develope  any  subject  of  investigation 
so  completely  as  to  leave  no  further  doubt  respecting  any  of  its  proper- 
ties which  are  cognisable  by  human  means/ — Prelim.  Essay,  p.  7. 

'  Perhaps  there  is  no  science  which  requires  so  penetrating  an  intel- 
lect, so  much  talent  and  genius,  so  much  force  of  mind,  so  much  acute- 
ness  and  memory,  as  the  science  of  medicine.  For  the  full  attainment 
of  its  proper  and  ultimate  object,  it  requires  also  indispensably  the- 
possession  of  stability  of  judgment,  rapidity  of  decision,  and  immoveable 
iirmness  and  presence  of  mind,  readiness  of  recollection,  coolness,  flexi- 
bility of  temper,  elegan^  and  obsequiousness  of  manners,  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
heart/  p.  9. — *  These  qualifications  can  on}y  be  obtained  by  means  of 
a  good  education,  united  with  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  world,  and  habits  of  intercourse  with  society/ 

The  course  of  general  and  of  medical  education  here  laid  down^ 
as  necessary  to  be  pursued,  coincides  so  nearly  with  the  present 
gieneral  practice  that  it  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  right.  In 
conclusion  we  are  furnished  with  a  demonstrative  refutation  of  some 
opinions  published  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  discouragement  of  our  reliance 
upon  the  efficacy  of  medical  practice. 

*  This  discussion  appeared  essential,  since  if  it  were  true  that  the 
medical  science  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  could  effect  so  little, 
under  circumstances'  so  favourable  as  he  has  supposed,  the  public  would 
have  scarcely  any  motive  left  for  encouraging  a  pureuit  so  fruitless,  nor 
ati  individual  for  devoting  himself  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge,  where  nothing  further  than  doubt  and  difficulty 
could  reasonably  be  anticipated/  p.  25. 

We  come  now  to  the  body  of  the  work.  Medical  literature  is 
▼cry  extensive;  and  to  render  so  large  a  collection  manageable 
by  a  student,  it  requires  to  be  reduced  and  jdistributed  into  sys- 
tcfmatic  order.  Here  peculiar  difficulties  occurred,  ^  suice  ther^ 
is  no  science  in  which  selection  is  so  important  and  so  difficult.' 
pi  43.  One  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  the  state  of.ipedical  lite- 
rature, which  for  the  most  part  is  either  desultory  and  detached, 
or  involved  in  artificial  and  erroneous  combinations.    To  com- 
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bine  the  one  and  disunite  the  other  requires  infinite  labour  and  re- 
search. The  author  appears  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  selection^  ^  having  inserted  no  books  but  such  as  he 
conceives  to  be  necessary  to  a  complete  medical  library.'  Pr.  p.  11« 
These  have  been  chosen  for  their  reputation,  authority  and  useiViI- 
ness.  To  the  titles  of  the  most  important  is  often  adjoined  a  con- 
cise critique  upon  the  merits  of  the  work,  a  short  account  of  its 
contents,  and  a  distinguishing  mark  expressive  of  its  relaUve  value 
in  a  course  of  study.  Having  finished  the  selection,  the  next  pro* 
ceeding  to  fit  it  to  use  was  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  into< 
their  respective  parts.  Without  the  employment  of  a  philosophical 
method,  the  collection,  however  ably  selected,  would  have  con- 
tinued inaccessible  to  a  student,  and  the  catalogue  have  conveyed 
no  further  information  than  those  of  the  same  kind  which  have 
been  published  on  the  continent.  The  greater  part  of  these,  which 
profess  to  be  guides  to  medical  literature,  scarcely  answer  this  piu*- 
pose  better  than  the  digested  catalogue  of  a  medical  library  as  dis- 
posed for  sale.  What  was  required  was  a  dictionnaire  raisonn6 ; 
and  this  the  author  has  fumLshed.  We  find  his  ingenuity  here 
applying  a  precision  almost  mathematical  to  an  extensive  yet  mi- 
nute classification ;  so  that  the  inquirer  is  enabled,  by  the  natural 
dependence  of  the  distribution,  to  obtain  information  upon  any 
single  point  of  medical  science.  The  force  of  this  arrangement 
may  be  regarded  hi  the  same  light  as  the  geometrical  aids  employed 
in  geography,  which  empower  us  to  lay  our  finger  upon  the  niQSt 
insignificant  spot  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  thus  fsudlitate  • 
our  investigations  into  its  history  and  natiu-e,  its  relations  and  its 
use. 

The  first  department  of  this  distribution  is  allotted  to  works  on  . 
medical  literature  in  general,  and  is  divided  into  eleven  sections. 
The  plan  then  breaks  into  certain  general  classes  disposed  accord-* 
ing  to  their  natural  sequence.     1st.  Those  works  which  treat  on  the 
properties  of  matter  in  general,  or  on  chemistry.     2d.  On  the  ar-  . 
rangement  of  matter  in  the  structure  of  the  body,  or  on  anatomj. 
Sd.  Qq  the  functions  or  intentions  of  that  structure,  or  on  physio-* 
logy.     4th.  On  the  disorders  of  that  structure,  and  of  those  func*  , 
tions,  or  on  pathology.    5th,  On  the  removal  of  those  disorders,  or 
on  therapeutics. 

In  the  system,  or  rather  systematic  nomenclature,  of  chemistry, 
the  author  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  new  lights  which  have  beem ' 
thrown  upon  this  branch  of  philosophy  by  the  discoveries  and  ar- 
rangement of  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  late  illustrations  of  electroche-f 
mical  science.  This  compendium  contains  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
objects,  laws  and  combinations  of  chemistry  in  its  moi^t  improve^ 
state* 

The 
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The  divisions  of  anatomy  have  been  always  fix^  and  certain, 
being  determined  by  the  different  component  parts  of  the  body^ 
and  are  distinguished  here  by  the  usual  titles  of  osteology,  myology, 
splanchnology,  dermatology,  angiology,  and  neurology.  To  assist 
the  memory  Upon  these  points,  tables  of  their  respective  subjects  are 
introduced. 

Physiology,  having  for  its  object  the  explanation  of  the  functions 
of  the  parts  enumerated  in  anatomy,  divides  itself,  of  course,  intp 
similar  heads,  and  is  distributed  into  classes  relating  to  the  oiSce 
of  the  nerves,  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  and  viscera. 
-  The  division  which  succeeds,  as  it  is  the  largest  of  the  whole, 
and  most  applicable  to  medical  instruction,  seems  also  to  have 
inost  engaged  the  author's  attention ;  and  to  bear,  in  consequence, 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  exertion  of  industry  and  genius.  After 
a  few  sections  upon  points  connected  with  general  pathology,  we 
are  presented  wilh  a  new  system  of  nosology.  For  this  innovation, 
satisfactory  reasons  are  adduced  in  the  Preface.  The  necessity  ojF 
departing  from  the  system  of  Dr.  CuUen,  which  has  been  most 
generally  received,  is  there  made  apparent ;  and  the  omission 
of  every  other  which  has  since  appeared  is  sufficiently  justified. 
In  the  construction  of  a  new  system,  the  author  has  conformed 
himself  ^  to  the  st.rict  rules  of  Linnaeus,  notwithstanding  the  irre*- 
gularities  which  embarrass  the  classification  of  diseases.'  Pref.p.v* 
To  enable  the  reader  to  ascertain  the  preciseness  of  this  accommo- 
dation, and  at  the  same  time  to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  treatise 
of  much  general  application  to  philosophical  arrangements,  the 
author  has  furnished  him  with  a  translation  of  great  part  of  the  Phi- 
losopbia  Botanica  of  IJinnseus.  Notwithstanding  the  ability  mani- 
fested in  this  part  of  the  work.  Dr.  Young  does  not  arrogate  to  it 
any  undue  importance.  He  seems  sufficiently  aware  that  systems  of 
nosology  are  little  better  than  technical  aids.  He  will  not  dissent 
from  our  opinion,  that  they  afford  but  little  elucidation  to  patho- 
1(^,  and  are  most  serviceable  in  assisting  the  memory  and  faci- 
litating research.  How  little  applicable  the  distinctions  of  system- 
atic arrai\gement  are  to  the  varieties  of  disease,  in  comparison  with 
other  objects  of  science  to  which  they  have  been  attached,  is  evident 
from  the  following  declaration : 

*  It  is  true,  that  we  must  not  expect  the  same  rigid  accuracy  in  me- 
dicine, that  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  departments  of  natural 
history,  since,  in  fact,  many  of  the  distinctions  which  are  required  in  a 
nosological  system,  are  rather  established  for  the  sake  of  practical  con* 
venience,  than  strongly  and  immutably  characterized  by  nature.' — 
Pref.  p.  iv. 

The  body  is  not  composed,  like  the  objects  of  chemistry,  natural 
lustory^  or  abstract  ^cienqe^  of  independent  forms  and  members — 

it 
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it  is  one  wbolc ;  it  lives  and  suffers  as  a  whole^  and  cannot  be  0epft» 
rately  and  unconsciously  injured  in  any  part.  It  is  impossible 
therefore^  strictly  speaking,  for  any  part  to  sustain  an  individual- 
disease.  If  one  member  be  disordered,  the  rest  will  be  reciprocally 
affected.  A  sympathetic  connection  unites  all  divisions  and  systems 
of  the  human  frame.  Like  joint-tenants,  all  the  compon^^tmem- 
bers  hold  a  communipn  of  mterest,  and  affection  and  power,  not 
separately  and  individually,  but '  per  my,  et  per  tout.'* 

For  the  particulars  of  this  reformed  system  of  nosology,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work,  as  it  is  too  extensive  for  recital,  and  yet 
too  concise  for  abridgment.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  enu- 
merating the  titles  of  the  classes  and  orders. 

Class  I.  ParaiiBurismi.     Nervous  diseases.     (Consisting  chiefly  of  the 

Neuroses  of  Culien.) 
Class  II.  Parhaemusix.     Sanguine  diseases.' 

Order  I.  Phlogismi.     Flushes.     (Chiefly  simple  inflamraations.) 

Order  2.  Pyrexiae.     Fevers. 
Class  III.  Pareccrises.     Secretory  diseases. 

Order  1.  Epischeses.     Retentions  of  various  kinds. 

Orders.  Apocenoses.     Effusions  of  secreted  fluids. 

Order  3.  Cacochymiae.    Cachexies,  or  vitiated  secretions,  (as  'dys* 
pepsia,  podagra,  diabetes.) 
Class  IV.  Paramorphise.     Structural  diseases. 

Order  1 .  Paraphymata.     Local  changes,  (for  instance,  tumotire.) . 

Order  2.  Epiphymata.     Eruptions,  (chiefly  cutaneous.) 
Class  V.  Ectopias.     Displacements,  (including  surgical  and  obstetrical  •" 
cases.)  -  ■ 

The  genera,  spcA:ies,  and  varieties,  are  equally  extensive  and  de- 
fined. From  a  due  examination,  it  will  appear  that  this  is  the 
most  exact  and  practical  nosology  ^vhich  has  hitherto  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  attention.  The  merit  of  this  system  consists 
not  merely  in  the  absence  of  the  objectionable  parts  of  that  of 
Dr.  Cuilen,  but  in  the  incorporation  of  Dr.  Willan's  valuable 
nosology  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  addition  of  a  great  variety  of 
diseases  hitherto  confined  to  chirurgical  collections.  That  imper- 
fections should  still  remain  amidst  so  much  improvement,  is  not 
altogether  chargeable  to  the  author.  ^  Many  are  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,'  others  depend  upon  the  pro- 
gressive and  defective  state  of  the  science,  and  some  will  givfe 
way  under  more  favourable  circumstances  than  a  first  essay,  to 
future  correction.  We  have. an  earnest  of  this  last  expectation  in 
the  numerous  amendments  introduced  by  the  author  into  his  pre- 
sent system,  since  it  was  first  published  in  his  syllabus  of  a  course 
of  lectures,  for  which  it  was  prepared  :  and  we  will  even  venture  to 

•  Bliick»lone,Vol.  IIrp.182.        • 
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Mggest  to  bim,  thaf  a  little  more  equality  in  the  allotment  of  bis  re- 
Jfereoces  Mroiild  be  a  mateiial  improvement  in  a  future  edition; 
several  diseases  of  considerable  importance  being  dismissed  with 
very  slight  notice,  while  others,  comparatively  insignificant,  are 
almost  overMrhelmed  with  a  profusion  of  authorities.  The  author 
bas  arranged  the  different  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
the  yellow  fev^r,  under  ttiree  dili'erent  genera,  cauma,  synochus, 
and  anetus ;  we  are  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
always  essentially  the  same,  and  dependent  on  paludal  "^fHuvia. 
He  has  followed  Dr.  Crichton  in  suppressing  the  order  of  the 
•exanthemata;  an  innovation,  which  has  produced  some  difficulty 
in  the  arrangement  of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  small-pox;-  dis- 
eases which  certainly  do  vary  in  the  type  of  the  fever  attending 
them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  some  other  generic  character, 
than  can  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  that  fever  alone :  we  do  not 
deny  that  some  of  these  difficulties  are  almost  unavoidable;  but  we 
trust  that  somethuig  more  may  hereafter-be  done  for  overcoming  or 
diminishing  them,  than  our  author  has  hitherto  effected. 

The  remaining  division  of  the  work,  referring  to  the  means  to  be 
used'for  the  removal  of  disorders,  differs  but  little  in  its  arrange- 
ment from  that  which  is  usually  admitted  into  all  later  systems  of 
therapeutics.  The  sub-divisions  are  established  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged agency  of  pharmaceutical  means.  Posology  has  been  use- 
fully annexed  to  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  there  are  added,  ^s 
intimately  connected  with  pharmacy,  the  very  ingenious  tables  of 
chemical  affinities,  constructed  by  Dr.  Young,  and  already  pub-- 
lished  iir  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

.  llie  extensive  range  of  the  author's  literary  attainments  has 
enabled  him  to  give  us  a  translation  of  some  of  the  Swedish  works 
of  Professor  Berzelius,  upon  animal  chemistry,  and  the  laws  of 
chemical  combinations.  This  compendium  contains  the  chief  of 
what  has  been  discovered  upon  the  subject  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  a  medical  philosopher.  The  authorities  upon  which  the 
facts  and  opinions  rest  are  historically  detailed,  together  with,  the 
corrections  afforded  by  the  arguments  and  experiments  of  the  pro- 
fessor, and  the  discoveries  which  he  has  made  in  this  department  of 
chemistry.  The  name  of  Berzelius  is  a  sufficient  siu'ety  of  the 
value  of  this  treatise. 

Two  essays,  by  the  author,  close  the  volume,  the  first  contain- 
ing remarks  on  the  measurement  of  minute  particles,  especially 
those  of  blood  and  pus,  and  the  last  on  the  medical  effects  of  cli- 
Aiates. 

The  observations  and  discoveries  in  the  former  are  qot  only 
relevant  and  subservient  to  physiology,  but,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
lier, to  pathology,  by  the  suggestion  of  an  easy  mode  of  distinguish- 
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ing  morbid  from  natural  secretions.  It  has  always  been  a  cMA^ 
ratum  with  medical  practitioners  to  obtain  some  test  of  the  diSa^ 
rence  between  pus  and  mucus ;  as  being  the  products  of  different 
states  of  the  secerning  vessels.  Most  of  the  chemical  methods^ 
which  have  heenpomted  out;  have  been  found  in  practice  insmf*^ 
jBcient  or  inconvenient.  Dr.  Young,  however,  has  invented  an  op- 
tical test  of  a  decisive  power,  and  of  easy  application.  The  optical 
discoveries  which  led  to  this  invention,  and  to  the  present  observa^ 
tions,  v«rere  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  July,  1802,  firom  a 
paper  by  the  author,  entitled,  ^  An  account  of  some  Cases  of  die 
production  of  Colours,  not  hitherto  discovered.'  Havhig  given  tf 
test,  '  applicable  to  all  cases  of  minute  particles  held  in  suspensioa 
m  transparent  fluids,'  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that 

*  Where  ttie  greater  number  of  the  particles  are  nearly  equal  in  di- 
mensions, a  luminous  object,  viewed  through  them,  is  surrounded  by  ringtf 
of  colours,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  rainbow,  but  differently* 
arranged,  and  often  beautifully  brilliant.  The  blood,  a  little  diluted^ 
always  exhibits  them  in  great  perfection,  and  they  afford  a  very  accim 
rate  criterion  for  the  distinction  between  pus  and  mucus.  Mucus,  con- 
taining no  globules,  affords  no  colours,  while  those  which  are  exhibited 
by  p^s  exactly  resemble  the  appearance  produced  by  the  blood,  thft 
rings  being  usually  of  the  same  dimensions.'  '  A  minute  quantity  of 
the  fluid,  to  be  examined  in  this  manner,  maybe  put  between  two  small 
pieces  of  plate-glass,  and  if  we  hold  the  glass  close  to  the  eye,  and  look 
through  it  at  a  distant  candle,  with  a  dark  object  behind  it,  the  appear- 
ance, if  the  globules  are  present,  will  be  so  conspicuous,  as  to  leave  na 
doubt  respecting  their  existence.' — P.  547. 

This  discovery  he  has  further  improved,  by  rendering  it  appIP-* 
cable  to  the  measurement  of  the  fibres  of  wool,  hair,  and  ouier 
substances  employed  in  manufactures ;  the  construction  of  an  in-* 
strument  for  this  purpose  is  next  described,  and  its  uses  explained*' 
These  principles  and  optical  observations  are  employed  also  for' 
the  solution  of  some  microscopical,  optical,  and  meteorolo^cal 
phenomena. 

The  essay  on  the  medical  effects  of  climates  will  be  read  with 
equal  eagerness  and  advantage  by  medical  practitioners,  and  by 
those  whose  health  requires  them  to  consult  the  means  of  obviating 
the  effects  arising  from  the  variableness  of  the  weather.  It  con-' 
tains  all  that  can  be  said  for  their  information  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  and  is  replete  with  judicious  remarks.  These  are  grounded 
on  philosophical  observations,  and  are  urged  with  much  force. 

The  stile  throughout  is  clear  and  polished;  refined  without  af-' 
fectation,  and  easy  without  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  and  correctness.' 
It  may  be  regarded  both  as  an  exampje  and  incitement  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  finished  mode  of  writing  in  medical   com-' 
positions.    We  are  not  pronouncing  too  favourably  of  this  work/ 

when 
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when  we  express  our  confidence  that^  stored  with  sndi  valuable 
learning  and  information^  and  enriched  with  such  advantages  of 
method  and  composition^  it  will  not  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  di* 
lection  to  students,  but  will  find  its  way,  as  a  book  of  reference^ 
into  the  hand  of  the  enlightened  physician.  It  is  no  less  a  guide 
to  youth,  than  a  staff  to  age ;  and  both  descriptions  of  practitioners 
9fie  under  great  obligations  to  the  author  for  this  productive  effort 
of  talent,  labour^  and  erudition. 


Abt.  VIII.     The  '  New  Art  of  Memory^  founded  upon  the 

Principles  taught  by  M.  Gregor  Von  Feinaigle,  illustrated  by 

Engravings.   8vo.  London,  Sherwood.    1812. 
Dr.  JK.  Grey's   *  Memoria  Technica/    or  Method  of  artificial 

Memory.     To  which  is  subjoined  *  Lowe's*  Mnemonics,  Qth 

Edit.  8vo.  London.  1812. 

HP  WO  years  have  elapsed  since  we  first  heard  of  Mr.  Feinaigle's 
A  lectures  upon  '  Mnemonics  and  Methodics'  in  this  country ; 
but  the  treatise  which  professes  to  explain  the  principles  of  his  art, 
has  but  just  appeared.  There  is  a  general  disposition  in  the  public 
to  suspect  some  latent  quackery  eveii  in  the  best  parts  pf  such 
syatems;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  avert  the  scepticism  of  those, 
y/ho  are  impatient  of  means,  as  well  as  of  effect.  It  has  beei^i- 
frequcgatly  remarked  that  the  characteristics  of  memory,  are,  sus- 
ceptibility, readiness,  and  retention.  The  palpable  inequality 
with  which  these  properties  are  meted  out  to  different  individuals, 
would  eoDMlrage  Uie  hope  that  the  deficient  quaUties  may  be  mar 
teriaHjf  li^{^li^  by  the  intervention  of  mechanical  aid,  founded 

^  upon  i^osophical  principles.  Those  who  have  susceptible  and 
ready  memories,  but  whose  minds  are  indisposed  to  habits  of  me- 
died  and  cksaification  (so  favourable  to  the  retention  of  acquired 
koowtedge)  should  impose  upon  themselves  the  adoption  of  philo- 
sophical arrangement.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  minds 
are  only  inclined  towards  abstraction  and  arrangement,  should  not 
hesitate  to  supply  the  want  of  a  susceptible  and  ready  memory,  by 
those  helps  which  ingenious  men  have  invented  for  the  purpose* 
Nq  method  of  assisting,  the  memory  can  be  popular,  unless  its  ob- 
ject be  to  direct  and  apply  those  faculties,  whose  exercise  appears 
to  be  involved  in  every  effort  of  memory;  nor  should  we  doubt 
that  as  the  body  may  be  trained  to  extraorfKnary  feats  of  strength 
and  agility  by  the  pursuance  of  a  system  adapted  to   giv.e  free 

'  scope  to  the  powers  of  muscular  action,  so  the  judicious  direction 
of  those  mental  faculties,  by,  whose  agency  the  min4  i^  competent 

to 
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to  perforin  certain  offices,  cannot  fail  to  give  superior  efficiency  to 
its  po\^ers.  The  most  approved  philosophy  asserts  the  depen-> 
dence  of  memory  upon  two  leading  principles,  attention,  and  the 
association  of  ideas ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever  tends  to 
concentrate  attention,  and  to  command  and  direct  associatious, 
may  very  essentially  contribute  to  its  improvement. 

Objects  perceived  by  the  eye  are  remembered  more  easily  than- 
by  any  other  of  our  souses,  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  of 
sight  are  more  rapid  and  numerous.  We  comprehend  the  infinite 
variety  of  a  prospect  in  a  momentary  glance,  and  the  imagination 
can  revive  the  picture ;  but  a  verbal  description  of  it  would  be  te- 
^dious,  and  the  impression  faint:  on  this  principle  geography  is 
tauglit  by  maps,  geometry  by  diagrams,  and  architecture  by  draw- 
ings. ITie  most  casual  observation  was  sufficient  to  prove  th« 
constant  association  of  ideas  with  sensible  objects,  and  the  effect 
of  these  objects  in  recalling  to  the  mind  former  ideas.  This  na- 
turally suggested  the  hint^f  a  topical  memory,  which  should  en- 
courage an  association  of  ideas  with  visible  objects,  arranged  in 
order;  and  as  these  objects  were  at  will  summoned  before  the 
imagination,  they  would  naturally  bring  with  them  the  ideas  with 
which  they  had  been  previously  associated,  and  without  confusion, 
as  we  shall  presently  demonstrate.  We  find  in  Quintilian  the  fol- 
lowing minute  account  of  the  topical  memory"*^  in  use  among  the 
ancients : 

*  They  (the  students  of  topical  memory)  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  of  particular  situations  of  considerable 
extent,  for  instance,  of  a  spacious  mansion  divided  into  marty  apart- 
ments ;  every  marked  object  contained  in  this  building  is  attentively  im- 
pressed upon  theirsmind,  that  the  memory  may  recur  to  the  individual 
parts  of  it,  without  the  smallest  delay  or  hesitation. 

*  In  the  next  place,  whatever  they  have  written,  or  reflected  on,  they 
connect  with  a  casual  association,  by  which  they  may  be  reminded  of 
it.    This  association  may  either  relate  to  universals,  as  for  example,  to 
navigation  or  war,  or  to  particular  words;  for  if  they  lose  the  train  of 
their  ideas,  they  are  enabled  to  recover  them,  by  the  prompted  sug-, 
gestion  of  one  individual  word,  whether  this  be  the  type  of  navigation, 
as  an  anchor,  or  of  war,  as  a  particular  weapon;  they  therefore  ar- 
range these  objects  of  association  in  order,  and  assign  the  first  place,' 
ot  the  first  idea,  which  they  wish  to  remember,  to  the  portico,  the  se- 
cond to  the  hall;  then  they  go  round  the  inner  courts:  nor  do  they  . 
only  commit  these  associations  progressively  to  the  bed-rooms  and  anti- 
rooms,  but  even  to  their  furniture.     When  they  have  performed  the 

Ifl  I  .  LI  -  ~  " "-  ■*~  —        -.  '"•  f 

*  Many  interesting  remarks  ou  this  subject  occur  in  Cicero,  who  describes  the'ap- . 
plication  and  advantages  of  this  artificial  mode  of  assisting  the  memory,  with  great 
Bcatnessiind  perspieuity.— ^PArtiTr.  lib«iii.  16. 

circuit. 
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Xifcuit,  and  are  anxious  to  recollect  the  associations,  they  recur  men- 
ially to  those  peaces  in  order  from  the  beginning,  they  regain  every 
sensible  type  which  they  had  entrusted  to  each  particular  spot,  and  this 
lype  at  once  suggests  the  idea  connected  with  it.' 

In  considering  this  scheme  of  topical  piemory,  we  must  advert 
to  an  extraordinary  property  of  the  mind,  viz.  tbjit  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  volition,  these  associations  will  not  operate.  If 
we  were  unconsciously  to  revisit  a  scene,  which  had  once  been  fa- 
miliar to  us,  but  of  which  we  only  retained  a  general  Tmpression, 
we  should  probably  pass  by  a  number  of  objects,  to  which  our 
attention  might  be  partially  or  even  earnestly  directed,  without  ex- 
periencing the  revival  of  any  ideas ;  but  if  at  last  we  discovered 
where  we  had  been,  and  retraced  our  steps  with  anxious  curio- 
sity, those  objects  which  in  the  first  instance  had  not  awakened  any 
ideas,  would  inevitably  arouse  our  dormant  associations,  when  the 
mind  was  exerting  a  particular  act  of  volition.  VVe  were  induced 
to  remark  this  property,  with  the  view  of  anticipating  an  objec- 
tion, that  the  association  of  an  infinite  variety  of  trains  of  thought 
with  the  same  series  of  objects,  would  be  liable  to  generate  con- 
fusion ;  whereas  the  volition  of  the  mind  to  pursue  a  particular 
train  of  thought^  of  itself  awakens  the  ideas  belonging,  to  that 
train,  and  this  without  confusion  or  mistake.  It  is  from  this 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
recollect  an  infinite  number  of  lines  in  poetry,  of  the  same  mea- 
sure and  subject^  or  to  remember  distinctly  a  variety  of  tunes, 
which  are  in  the  same  time  and  key,  and  which  correspond  in  ge- 
neral effect  of  harmony.  If  an  orator  had  associated  a  series  of 
arguments  upon  a  particular  question  of  law,  with  a  series  of 
apartments,  and  at  the  same  time  had  also  associated  a  series  of. 
arguments  upon  a  political  question,  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
Gonfiision.  The  volition  which  the  mind  would  exert  in  the  first 
instance  would  suggest  the  first  train  of  associations,  distinct  aud 
separate,  and  equally  so  in  the  second  case ;  in  fact,  if  the  two  ar- 
rangements were  both  upon  legal  points  not  essentially  different^ 
the  train  would  not  even  then  be  confused. 

We  have  long  been  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  convey  ii^  writing  an  adequate  and  practical  explanation  of 
the  system  of  mnemonics  arranged  by  Feinaigle  *  The  present 
publication,  which  is  illustrated  by  plates  and  diagrams,  and  is 
not  deficient  in  merit,  tends  to  confirm  our  opinion.  If  we  at- , 
tempted  to  define  this  system,  we  should  call  it,  a  method  of  re*  ; 

•  We  could  not  lay  'invented/  for  a  reference  to  a  work  published  in  1617,  en^ 
tilled,  *  Rareliiiu  ArsMeiDoris/  will  convince  the  reader  ihat  bt*  hai  few  claims  to  ia- 
veation. 
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calling  to  the  mind  certain  past  trains  of  ideas,  by  varied  assockr 
tions  of  sight  succeeding  each  other  in  preconcerted  order,  and  of 
employing  consonants  as  the  type  of  numerals.  The  first  method 
is  to  divide  an  apartment  into  fifty  ideal  squares :  any  four  sided 
room  is  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  more  applicable  as  it 
approaches  to  the  form  of  a  square.  In  arranging  these  squaresy 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  yourself  in  one  uniform  position ;  for 
instance,  with  your  back  towards  the  window :  you  then  conceive 
the  floor  to  be  divided  into  nine  squares.  No.  1,  being  the  square 
on  the  floor  in  the  left  hand  comer  opposite  to  you.  No.  10  14 
placed  upon  the  cieling  above  the  wall  on  your  left  hand,  and  No. 
1],  12,  13,  up  to  19>  are  placed  in  threes  upon  the  left  or  first 
wall,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  numbers  from  1  to  9  were 
arranged  upon  the  floor.  No.  20,  or  the  twentieth  square,  is 
placed  above  the  second  wall,  or  the  wall  immediately  before  ][oii, 
and  from  21  to  29  on  that  waU.  The  same  process  is  pursued 
on  the  two  remaining  walls,  viz.  the  third  wall  on  your  right,  and 
die  fourth  wall  behind  you.  No.  50  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  cieling.  When  the  precise  positions  of  these  ideal  squares  are 
imprinted  on  the  mind,  which  will  not  require  many  minutes,  it 
will  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  facility  of  associating  the  ideas  of 
objects  with  given  proportions  of  space,  of  which  the  order  and 
position  are  intimately  familiar  to  the  mind ;  and  here  the  imaguuH 
lion  is  called  into  action,  and  whatever  object  you  wish  to  asso- 
ciate with  each  of  the  squares  in  succession,  you  have  only  to 
create  a  picture  in  your  mind  of  that  object  in  the  particular  square 
to  which  your  attention  is  directed. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  and  applicadon 
of  certain  hieroglyphics,  a  part  of  this  system  the  most  analogous 
in  principle  to  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients.  It  is  this  part 
which  appears  most  ridiculous  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
method,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  most  ingenious  portion  of  it,  the 
most  susceptible  of  extended  application,  and  the  basis  of  all  the  de- 
tails connected  with  it.  Two  rooms  are  divided  each  into  fifty  com- 
partments, in  the  manner  which  we  have  detailed.  The  first  room 
contains  hieroglyphics  from  one  to  fifty,  the  second  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred.  These  hieroglyphics,  which  might  be  more  correctly 
called  pictures  of  numbers,  consist  of  the  representation  of  certain 
animate  or  inanimate  objects,  the  outlines  of  which  are  intended 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  number  of  the  square  in  which  they 
are  placed.  'Ilie  principle  of  this  resemblance  arises  from  die 
facility  given  to  recollection,  by  the  number  exciting  the  idea  of 
the  picture,  and  the  picture  that  of  the  number.  Nothii^  can 
appear  more  absurd  than  one  of  tliese  prints  of  hieroglyphic^ 
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engraved  in  the  order  in  Dvhich  they  are  to  be  associated  on  the 
walls.  They  may,  however,  in  a  very  short  time  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  the  mind  turns  as  it  were  to  the  scite  of  each,  with 
intuitive  readiness.  There  is  no  necessity  that  a  person  should  bQ 
in  the  r6om  where  these  hieroglyphics  are  lupposed  to  be  arranged, 
or  indeed,  after  some  time,  that  he  should  mentally  recur  to  any 
particular  room,  as  the  absolute  order,  number  and  subject  of  them 
would  be  spontaneously  suggested  to  him.  We  shall  now  give 
some  idea  of  their  application. 

If  a  person  succeeded  in  repeating'  one  hundred  unconnected 
words  in  regular  succession,  upon  their  being  once  read  to  him,  it 
would  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of  memory ;  and  if 
indeed  it  was  an  effort  of  natural  memory,  deservedly.  Any  persoa 
however  who  was  conversant  with  the  hieroglyphics,  would  be  able 
to  repeat  them  with  very  little  effort  of  memory,  and  with  almost  a 
moral  certainty  of  success ;  nay,  more,  after  having  repeated  them^ 
if  he  was  asked  which  was  the  eighty-fifth  word  that  had  been  given 
him,  he  would  immediately  repeat  it,  or  any  of  the  other  numbers, 
in  the  most  complicated  order.  From  die  description  given  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  it  will  appear  evident  that  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  them  will  have  one  hundred  places,  or  *  Toroi,'  in 
recognised  and  familiar  order :  supposing  the  two  first  words  of 
the  series  to  be  chair,  and  imagination,  he  would  at  once  associate 
the  word  *  chair'  with  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  picture  belongs 
to  No.  1,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  a  lofty  insulated 
building  to  the  figure  ].  He  might  make  this  association  by 
imagining  that  he  saw  a  chair  upon  it;  or  in  any  other  manner, 
however  incongruous;  he  would  then  discard  from  his  mind  that 
association,  and  proceed  to  No.  Q,  the  hieroglyphic  to  which  is  a 
awao,  from  the  resemblance  of  that  bird  to  the  figure  2 ;  he  would 
then  associate  the  word  *  imagination'  with  this  picture,  which 
might  be  done  in  various  manners,  by  supposing  that  he  saw  a 
swan  in  imagination;  or  by  associating  some  sensible  object  with 
the  swan,  which  he  might  conventionally  consider  as  the  type 
of  imagination :  having  finished  that  association,  he  would  discard 
it  from  his  mind,  and  proceed  with  the  rest,  till  the  hundred  words- 
were  quartered  in  succession  upon  each  hieroglyphic.  Having 
concluded,  his  mind  would  not  be  the  least  on  the  stretch,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  keeping  the  links  of  the  chain  together,  as 
in  an  effort  of  natural  memory ;  he  has  the  talisman  for  uniting  them 
together  at  will.  If  required  to  repeat  the  words,  he  summons  to 
his  mind  the  first  hieroglyphic,  and  the  instant  that  it  is  presented 
to  him  the  idea  of  a  chair  is  suggested :  he  then  recurs  to  No.  8, 
and  the  word  imagination  is  also  suggested  to  him.  If  called 
upon  to.  mention  the  forty-second  word^  he  recurs  to  the  forty- 
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second  hieroglyphic,  which  picture  msy  be  said  unmedHitdr  ta 
prompt  the  word  associated  with  it.  The  operation  of  tteae 
hieroglyphics  upon  the  miiod  may  be  compared  to  that  of- ft 
prompter,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  associations  of  aight  are 
in  general  more  vivid  than  those  of  sound. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Philoaophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  has  remarked  of  tlie  topical  memory  of  the  «a-^ 
cients^  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  prejudice  of  truth  md  jus- 
tice. Certainly  the  absolute  command  of  preconcerted  vrgish- 
ments  in  prepared  succession,  in  the  flow  of  apparently  extem- 
pore debate,  might  occasionally  make  die  worse  appear  ^e  better 
cause ;  but  the  abuse  of  an  improvement  can  never  be  fiurly  uqgnf 
against  its  utility,  and  granting  the  efficacy  of  the  applicatioa,  k 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  best  and  holiest  purposes. 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Feinaigle*s  sy-st^m  is  the  substitution  oF 
letters  for  figures,  which  was  practised  both  in  the  ancient  and 
middle  ages.  He  employs  consonants  on/y,  as  representatives  of 
tigares;  his  alphabet  is  as  follows:  and  the  fi^iuty  with  which 
it  may  be  committed  to  memory  by  certain  familniF  associatimis^ 
is  no  bad  test  of  their  utility. 

t,     n,     m,     r,     1,     d,     cgkq,     bbvw^     pf,     sxz. 

1934     5     6         7  8  9.^.  • 

To  fix  this  conventional  alphabet  in  the  memory,  it  might  be 
said  t  is  employed  for  the  figure  1,  because  it  has  only  one  stroke;^ 
n,  for  2,  because  it  has  two  strokes;  m,  for  3,  because  it  has*. 
diree  strokes;  r,  for  four,  from  some  supposed  analogy  in  shape;* 
or  because  r  is  the  fourth  letter  of  the  word  four.  Sec.  &c»  AaBO-^ 
ciations  like  these  might  be  readily  multiplied,  and  however  ab«^; 
surd  they  may  appear,  the  point  is,  whether  a  person  not  di8-> 
daining  to  adopt  diem,  would  not  be  able  to  commit  such  an  al- 
phabet to  niemorjf  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  and  with  greater 
certainty  of  retention:  in  fact,  as  philosophical  relations  cannot 
exist  between  arbitrary  signs,  we  have  only  to  trust,  in  recoUecting 
them,  to  fanciful  associations,  or  to  mere  stren^h  of  memory*- 
Perhaps  the  ingenious  person  who  exclaimed,  *  Well  may  dua 
place  be  called  Stoney  Stratford,  for  I  never  was  so  bitten  witfa^ 
fleas  before,'  had  formed  some  arbitrary  association  in  his  Blind 
abundantly  competent  to  suggest  the  idea.  It  will  be  at  once- 
evident  that  the  adoption  of  consonants  for  the  expresrion  <9f 
numbers,  and  the  exclusion  of  vowels,  gives  a  facility  of  employing 
any  words,  in  any  language,  for  the  expression  of  a  number,  provided 
that  the  word  contains  exactly  the  consonants,  which  are  the 
representatives  of  the  figures  to  be  denoted,  unless  the  nature  of 
the  numbers  to  be  expressed  convinces  us  that  they  could  not  be' 
extended  beyond  units  of  tens^  as  in  the  case  of  pence  and  shilling 
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ih  an  item*  oF  English  ejipenditure  ;iivlieii  the  first  and  last  inqf 
be'underatood  to  designate  die  number,  if  the  word  contains  more 
than  two.' 

The  appliraCion  of  this  art  to  chronology  is  effected  by  qnar^ 
tering  the  kings  of  each  dynasty^  or  historical  epochs  of  events^ 
Upon  the  hieroglyphics,  and  afterwards  connecting  a  short  stdry 
"With  eadi)  in  which  the  most  prominent  words  shall  express  the 
date.    A  great  part  of  the  ridicule  attached  to  Mr.  Feinaigle's 
ajaCem)  arises  not  from  his  proceeding  to  explain  the  '  obscurum 
per  bbscnrius/   but  from  his  constant  practise  of  teaching  the 
'  facilius  peF  facale/    Ht  has  arranged  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of 
Engbttd  fix>m  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time:  it  is  probable* 
tliat  die  names  in  our  royal  list  are  not  familiar  to  him,  as  a  fcH- 
reigner;  he  has  therefore  proceeded  to  pun  u|)on  them  in  success* 
aion.    Thiisi  with  the  first  hieroglyphic,  he  associates  a  ^  willow 
tree-,'  which  iato  prompt  the  name  of  William  the  Ckinqneror;  a' 
'  duid*  soldier  is  lying  hy  the  -willow,  who  might  have  more  na- 
tundly  lain  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror;  the  consonants  of  the: 
word  'dead'  translate  into  sixty^ix,  to  which  if  we  add  one  thou* 
aaod,  we  have  the  date  of  the  conquesti    If  we  were  desired  to 
learn  by  heart  the  dynasty  of  the  Otaheitean  or  Abyssinian  mo* 
narchs,  we  m^t  find  it  more  convenient  to  associate  some  fa- 
miliar words  with  each,  correspondent  in  sound,  than  to  trust  to 
meie  strength  of  memory.    This  alphabet  may  be  evidently  em- 
ployed to  AtciKtate  the  remembrance  of  dates,  independent  of  all* 
locatioes  or  assodlUions  with  visible  objects;  for  example,  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  came  to  the  throne  at  the  sound  of  a  '  drum :'  here 
we  translate d-r-m=s348=:  1643.     Louis  the  Fifteenth  ca^e  to  the 
throne  quietly:  translate  q-t-l=£7153=17J5.    There  is  no  neces^ 
aity  for  any  real  analogy  in  such  associations. 

It  MTOuld  be  impossible  to  explain  practically  the  ingenious  ap« 
plication  of  this  art  to  geography,  without  reference  to  diagrams; 
alid  even  with  their  assistance,  we  doubt  whether  the  account  given 
in  the  volume  before  us,  will  appear  intelligible.  We  shall  only 
€tBhr  the  most  general  outliue  of  it.  Two  rooms  are  employed, 
one  immediately  over  the  other,  the  upper  room  is  called  die 
DOrdiem,  the  lower  the  southeru  hemisphere;  the  floor  in  the  up- 
per toom,  the  equator ;  and  the  centre  of  the  cieling,  the  North 
Pole;  the  arraiqrement  is  reversed  in  the  lower  room,  and  the 
ceotteof  the  floor  is  called  the  South  Pdie.  We  must  then  con- 
eme  a  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  on  the  scale 
of  ten  degrees  of  both  latitude  and  longitude,  painted  on  the  four 
walls  of  both  rooms,  the  cieling  of  the  upper,  and  the  floor  of  the 
lower.  The  hieroglyphics  are  associated  in  a  cer^am  order  with 
each  square  of  ten  d^ees;  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  the 
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number  of  each  hieroglyphic  denotes  the  general  latitude  and 
longitude  of  that  given  portion  of  the  world  to  which  it  is  attached; 
and  vice  versa,  any  longitude  or  latitude  being  given,  we  are  enabled, 
by  a  short  arithmetical  process,  to  recur  to  the  hierogl3nphic 
belonging  to  those  parallels,  which  will  suggest  the  locality.  Tbi» 
system,  which  vividly  affects  and  excites  the  imagination,  is  calculated 
to  impress  very  correct  ideas  of  the  relative  situation  of  countrieSf' 
though  we  think  it  rather  too  refined  and  complicated  for  general' 
adoption.  This  mode  of  associating  visible  objects  with  certain 
degrees  of  space  is  adopted  in  the  celestial  globe,  and  may  have 
suggested  the  hint  to  Mr.  Feinaigle.  We  must  again'  protett 
against  the  miserable  horde  of  puns  employed  to  fix  the  names 
of  the  most  familiar  countries  and  places  in  the  memory,  which 
are  equally  superfluous  and  disgusting.  Mr.  Feinaigle's  principles' 
of  arithmetic  are  omitted  in  diis  treatise :  there  is  a  long  unsa- 
tisfactory chapter  upon  the  analogy  of  languages,  as  presenting  an 
additional  facility  in  acquiring  them.  The  mode  of  committiiig 
systematic  tables  to  memory  is  literally  borrowed  from  Quintilian-* 
it  is  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  some  real  or  arbitrary  type  of 
the  character  or  quality  to  be  remembered,  and  to  localize  these 
pictures  on  the  furniture  of  a  room.  We  shall  wave  the  mention 
of  many  minor  details;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  system  and  not  the 
discretionary  variety  of  its  application,  which  is  really  valuable. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  in  principle,  than  the  '  mnemo- 
nics and  methodics'  of  Feinaigle,  which,  for  the  most  part,  depend 
upon  associations  of  sight,  and  the  'Memoria  Technica'  of  Dr. 
Grey,*  which  depends  entirely  upon  associations  of  sound,  and  is 
utterly  distinct  from  a  topical  or  artificial  memory.  His  system 
may  be  defined  16  be  a  method  of  translating  things  difficult  to  be 
remembered,  into  an  abbreviated,  and  conventional  language,  (aided 
by  the  associations  of  metrical  cadence,)  which  operates  upon  the 
mind  as  short-hand  upon  the  eye;  and,  but  for  the  abuse  oJF 
Greek  etymologies  in  the  present  day,  might  be  termed  *  mental 
stenography'.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  work  should  have  gone 
through  nine  editions,  without  the  least  attempt  at  improvement. 
The  present  edition  inherits  all  the  failings  of  its  predecessors;  itis- 
evidently  edited  by  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  even  unacquainted  with  the  rhytlim  of  hexameter  verse. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unconnected  and  unphilosophical  than  the 
form  in  which  the  greater  part  of  these  membnal  lines  are  arranged : 
they  were  probably  composed  at  successive  periods,  and  with  no  * 

view  to   publication;   the  key  to  their  connection  was   in   die* 

■.■ » ■  11 1  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ,   1.1      I  11  ■ .  ■ ..  ■-■  I  .      II..,'  I  ■■  -...■■ 

*  Dr.  Bichard  Grey  was  born  in  the  year  1693,  he  was  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  the  author  of  several  able  tiea* 
tieiei  ou  ecf  lesia«tical  law>  divinity^  and  the  Hebrew  language. 
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doctor's  bead,  he  had  abundaDtly, fulfilled  his  task;  but  it  was  for 
.the  editors  of  subsequent  editions  to  have  modernized,  improved, 
extended  and  arran'ged  his  system  on  principles  of  philosophical  and 
casual  association,  which  find  no  place  in  the  method  of  Dr.  Grey, 
who  thus  states  the  object  of  his  invention.     Introduction,  p  2. 

*  The  design  is  not  to  make  the  memory  better,  but  things  more  ea$v 
to  be  remembered,  so  that  by  the  help  of  it  an  ordinary  or  even  a  weak 
memory,-  shall  be  able  to  retain  what  the  strongest,  and  most  extraordi* 
nary  memory  could  not  retain  without  it^  the  whole  art  being  in  eflfedt 
nothing  more  than  this,  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  ending  of  a  name, 
place,  person,  planet,  coin,  &c.  without  altering  the  beginning  of  it,  as 
shall  readily  suggest  the"  thing  sought,  at  the  same  time  the  beginning 
of  the  word  being  preserved,  shall  be  a  leading,  or  prompting  syllable 
to  the  end  of  it,  so  changed.  Thus  in  history  the  deluge  happened  in 
the  year  B.  C.  9348,  this  is  expressed  by  the  word  Del-etok,  Del 
etanding  for  deluge,  and  etok  for  2348/ 

The  following  is  the  alphabet  of  letters  to  be  substituted  fox 
figures. 

a    e    i    o    u    au    oi    ei    ou    y 

123    4567890 

Ibdtflspkfiz 

Here  a  and  b  both  signify  the  figure  1,  e  and  d  the  figure  2,  Sec. 

Dr.  Grey  appears  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of  casual  asso- 
4:iations,  in  imprinting  arbitrary  relations  upon  the  memory,  by  his 
direc^ons  for  learning  this  alphabet,  p.  2 ;  but  we  would  suggest 
vhatappears  to  us  an  easier  method,  viz.  to  select  ten  words,  of  which 
tbe  initial  letters  should  be  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  representing 
•the  figures  in  the  upper  line;  these  ten  words  should  have  sufficient 
connection  to  carry  ou  a  degree  of  signification,  no  matter  how  in^ 
congruous;  the  same  plan  might  be  pursued  with  the  consonants,. 
When  this  alphabet  is  perfectly  impressed  ou  the  memory,  the  next 
step  will  be  die  practice  of  forming  figures  into  words,  and  of  re* 
jiolving  words  into  figures.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  date,  or  num* 
ber,,  may  be  expressed  by  difierent  words,  according  as  vowels  or 
CQii90iiants  are  employed  in  the  composition ;  thus  the  date  of  the 
deluge  instead  of  being  written  DA-etoky  might  be  written  DeU 
iipc,  or  JDeWj^ei,  or  Del-f(/ei  or  Del-dioft,  all  of  which,  by  a 
reference  to  the  key,  will  be  found  to  signify  the  number  23481.  In 
prppouncing  any  words  that  may  be  thus  formed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pronounce  the  letter  y  as  a  sz7,  thus,  James  I.  came  to 
.the  throne  in  1603,  and  the  date  might  be  written  Jam-5?/^  (one 
thousand  being  understood,)  which  must  be  pronounced  Jam-swit 
to  distinguish  it  from  stY,  which  would  represent  633.  Dr.  Grey 
has  omitted  to  observe  that  a=l  should  be  pronounced  broad  to 
distinguish  it  from  et=?8,  or  perhaps  the  word  abei^  118  might  be 

I  3  .  mistaken 
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fhistaken  for  €tAa=:81 1 ;  z  signifying  the  C3rpher  0  sbonld  aholiiK 
pronounced  very  broad  whenever  it  is  met  with  in  a  techiucal  lias, 
jto  distinguish  it  from  5=6.  ' 

As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  the  English  dynasty  from  WiBiam 
the  Conqueror  to  George  III;  the*  chunge  of  tennination  it 
the  name  of  each  sovereign  denotes  the  year  of  h^s  accewon,  bat 
we  have  altered  many  chronological  inaccuracies  in  it,  ^hidi  Wf 
less  pardonable,  as  the  figures  espressing  the  date  are  correct,  hof, 
the  letters  remain  unaltered, 

Wil-con-«a»,  Ruf-A;oi,  Hen-pr-tf^ 
66  87  100 

Steph-ii/e^  Hen-sec-^M/,  Ric-6em,  J-ann,  Yit-Hh-das  et  Ed-douf 
135  154  189      199  216  "272 

Edrse-^^,    Ed-ter-fq?,    Ri-se-^oip,    )^e''i64ounj    He-^'fai-qu^ 

307  327  377  399  413 

Hen-si^frf,  £d-quar-/2n/^,  E-fi-R-o^f,  Hen-sep-/rt7,  Hen-oc-fyn 
422  46i  483  485  509^ 

£d-sex-/op,     Mary-/{/f,     Els-Zi/A:,     Jam-^y^,     Caix>-prim-«e/ 
547  553  558  663  625 

Car-seC'^off,  Jam-^ei/,  WiWem,  Aone-^r/,  Geo^o-dot-paaz 
649  685  689  702  14  27   760 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  Edward  V,  and  Richard  III,  9^ 
cended  the  throne  in  the  same  year,  1483,  the  techmcal  word  is 
lEr^'Krokt,  and  as  the  three  Georges  succeeded  each  odier,  iSkk 
names  are  not  repeated,  but  each  syllable  expresses  the  date ;  aftsr 
1700,  it  is  not  necessary  to  express  the  7  by  a  letter. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  hints  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  com- 
posing verses  for  themselves,  and  of  becoming  accurate  chronolo- 
gists  by  this  system.  Chronology  has  only  a  relative  object:  it  Ins 
been  named,  and  justly,  one  of  the  eyes  of  history ;  as  a  moral  lesson, 
the  observation  of  a  few  years  presents  all  the  intricate  variety  of 
'human  passipns;  as  a  political  lesson,  the  whole  chain  of  histoiyit 
fmught  with  valuable  instruction,  but  its  value  is  in  precise  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  chronological  accuracy  with  which  tilt 
leyents  are  recorded.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  ascertain  tte 
pf^ise  time  when  the  operation  of  certain  causes  conspired  to 
produce  certain  effects;  and  it  is  the  induction  of  these  effect^ 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Hence 
that  analogical  prescience,  which  should  be  the  first  aim  -of 
the  practical  politician.  A  constant  reference  to  chronologic 
tables  is  frequently  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  impossible;  it  al- 
ways consumes  much  time,  and  yet  to  omit  it  is  to  forego  thie  prin- 
'  cipd  advantage  resulting  from  historical  study.  It  is  perfectly  esisy 
by  the  system  above  described,  to  commit  to  memory  the  regnlmr 
fradatioa^  and  exact  date^  of  all  the  principal  events  from  the  ere- 
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adon  of  the  world  to  the  present  timey  and  if  we  are  enabled  to 
cecollect  the  precise  order  in  which  a  series  of  events  succeed  each 
other,  we  possess  a  kind  of  clue  to  their  minute  details,  as  well  as 
to  those  connecting  transactions  of  minor  importance,  which  fill  up 
ihe  interstices  of  the  historical  scale.  The  object  in  forming  such 
a  system  of  chronology  should  be  to  select  leading  events  at 
relative  distances;  diis  tdiould  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  interest 
excited  by  each  individual  era  of  history ;  thus  it  mi^  be  sufficient 
to  record  very  early  events,  at  the  distance  of  one  huudred  years, 
gad  to  nmltiply  them  at  more  interesting  periods.  Hexameter 
verses  are  employed  as  a  general  medium  for  memorial  lines,  from 
die  facility  which  the  vaxied  uniformity  of  that  metre  allows  to 
die  composer,  and  the  advantage  which  the  faculty  of  recollection 
derives,  from  being  habituated  to  the  same  measured  cadence.  In 
composing  them,  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  niceties  of 
quantity,  or  even  to  the  numbers  of  feet;  provided  they  will  ae  ad 
into  measure. 

When  these  chronological  verses  are  fixed  in  the  memory,  it 
will  foe  perfectly  easy  to  remember  any  other  historical,  event  by 
observing  its  relative  position  to  those  recorded  dates.  In  each 
page  there  should  only  be  a  certain  number  of  memorial  lines,  com<» 
fMising  a  defined  period  of  time,  whether  two  or  more  centuries, 
or  one  or  less,  according  to  the  ratio  at  which  the  interest  of  that 
particular  period  has  induced  us  to  record  the  dates.  To  each 
page,  that  is,  to  each  series  of  memorial  lines,  wtiat  may  be  called 
an  acrostic  sentence  might  be  attached,  consisting  of  any  words 
diat  could  be  strung  together  into  sense,  or  even  intelligible  non^ 
sense :  there  would  be  as  many  words  in  this  sentence  as  lines  in  the 
page;  of  each  of  these  words,  the  first  syllable  diould  resemble, 
m  fact  or  in  sound,  the  first  syllable  of  each  memorial  line  in  sue-* 
cession.  Every  one  who  has  repeated  verses  by  heart,  must  be 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  having  the  leadiqg  syllable  prompted  in 
each  line.  The  acrostic,  by  binding  together  certain  series  of  me-* 
morial  lines,  will  be  found  to  supply  the  place  of  a  prompter;  and 
to  give  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  to  the  knowledge  attained 
by  the  medium  of  technical  verses.  The  geographical  memorial 
lines  are^coniposed  on  the  principle  of  abbreviated  words,  and  oc- 
catioiially  initial  letters  only  are  employed  to  denote  the  names  of 
places ;  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  commit  these  to  memory.  Dr.  Grey, : 
at  1746,  apologizes  for  their  not  being  sufficiently  modernised,  and 
yet  diey  iare  for  the  ninth  time  palmed  upon  the  public  in  1812, 
and  are  about  as  valuable  as  a  catalogue  of  past  snow-storms* 
.  The  method  of  denoting  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  teohni* 
cal  words,  is  extremely  ingenious  and  apposite;  but  in  this  edition 
dwy  are  almost  all  incorrect.  To  the  banning  of  the. name  ofj 
4e  place  is  subjoined  a  technical  ending,  consisting  in  general  of 
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two  syllables^  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  latitude^  and  tho 
second  to  the  longitude.  Thus  Lisbon,  whose  latitude  is  38^  N.^ 
1.  and  9^  W.  long,  would  be  written  Lis-tet-oK.  But  if  the  fattH 
tude  of  Lisbon  had  been  nearer  to  38  than  to  39^^  the  syllable  ex- 
pressing it  would  have  commenced  with  a  vowel,  and  the  word 
would  have  been  written  Lis-ik-ou;  again  if  die  longitude  of- 
Lisbon  had  approached  nearer  to  10  than  to  9^>  the  same  substi* 
tution  would  foe  made,  and  the  word  written  Lis-ik-n.  By  observe 
iug  this  rule  we  are  enabled  to  denote  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
any  place  within  thirty  minutes,  and  by  taking  the  mean,  that  is, 
by  conventionally  adding  fifteen  minutes,  we  gajn  it  within  fifteen. 
In  the  ancient  ge(^raphy  the  selection  and  arrangement  are  inju-i 
dicious  throughout ;  we  have  not  space  to  offer  an  extended  com* 
ment  upon  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work;  it  will  be  suiEcieni 
to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  system,  as  applied  to  geognN' 
phy,  may  be.  modified  and  directed  with  the  most  beneficial  efieet;- 
It  cannot  be  difficult  to  compose  memorial  lines  for  ancient,  sacred^ 
and  modem  geography,  upon  the  principle  which  we  have  already 
explained.  The  infinity  of  elementary  books  upon  the  subject  wiu' 
simplify  the  task,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  very  easy  process  of 
composition. 

.  These  memorial  lines  should  be  committed  to  memory  with  con* 
stant  reference  to  maps,  so  that  the  inspection  of  the  map  will  at 
once  suggest  and  prompt  the  lines  belonging  to  it ;  and,  vice  verttji 
the  recital  of  the  lines  suggest  to  the  imagination  the  map  witb 
which  they  have  been  associated.  In  the  selection  of  plans,  o£ 
which  we  may  wish  to  know  the  precise  longitude  and  latitude,  i^ 
is  necessary  to  attend  strictly  to  the  principle  which  we  have 
pointed  out  in  our  remarks  upon  chronology,  viz.  to  select  placei 
which  bear  a  relative  distance  to  each  other  upon  each  map,  and 
when  these  are  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  we  shall  with  ease  be  enabled 
to  recollect  the  position,  and  almost  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
any  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  by  ascertaining  its  relative 
position  to  those  places  which  will  be  thus  deeply  imprinted  on  thff 
memory  and  imagination. 

Tlie  application  of  this  art  to  astronomy,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  section,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  employed  in  chro*' 
nology.  In  the  fifth  section  it  is  applied  to  coins,  weights,  and* 
measures. 

.  There  is  great  ingenuity  shewn  in  this  section ;  and  though  it  i»^ 
confined  chiefly  to  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  with  m 
useless  minuteness  of  detail,  and  many  inaccuracies,  yet  it  demons 
fltrates  satisfactorily  th6  advantage  of  employing  letters  for  figures ; 
it  also  points  out  the  manner  in  which  the  system  may  be  applied 
to  modem  arithmetic,  and  to  the  value  of  modem  coins,  weights,  and 

measures^ 
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ly  \vhich  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  retain  \vith  accuracy^ 
mthout  the  necessity  and  waste  of  time  Jt)y  constant  reference.  The 
^CMicludii^  section  explains  the  possible  application  of  this  art  to 
•misceiiane^^us  subjects.  To  this  edition  of  Dr.  Grey's  Memoria 
Tachnica  is  subjoined  '  Lowe  s  Mnemonics.'  Dr.  Watts  in  his 
£88ay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind^  says^  that  ^  Mr.  Lowe  has 
improved  Dr.  Grey's  scheme/  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  vei*; 
imperfiectly  acquainted  withituit  scheme.  In  short  we  are  of  jopi- 
nion  that  he  has  deteriorated  the  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Grey,  whilst 
he  oaa.lay  no  sort  of  claiiB  to  originality. 

There  is  a  notice  given  in  this  edition,  that  *  the  publisher  would 
be  happy  to  treat  with  any  gentleman  able  to  correct  and  modernize 
this  work  against  a  futwre  edition.'  For  any  practiisal  purpose 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  original  lines  must  be  omitted  in  a  future 
edition;  we  therefore  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  enter 
into  any  verbal  or  typographical  criticism  upon  the  present.  It 
is  much  inferior,  in  execution,  to  the  one  printed  by  the  same 
editor  in  1806,  and,  as  we  before  observed,  is,  with  .some  slight 
alterations,  a  literal  copy  of  the  one  published  in  1746.  In  the 
present  edition  it  is  proposed  to  employ  a  double  set  of  consonants 
to  represent  the  numerals,  in  which  g,  r,  and  m  shall  be  introduced, 
though  they  are  already  mortgaged  by  Dr.  Grey,  ^  to  the  value 
of  100,  r  to  that  -of  a^  fraction,  m  to  that  of  a  million  If  we 
met .  wkh '  m'in  many  technical  words,  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  it  signified  a  million,  according  to  Dr.  Grey,  or 
a  cyj^r,  according  to  the  proposed  extension  by  the  present 
editor?  ^ 

:  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  this  system 
■Mty  be  extended  and  improved  in  reference  to  the  attainment  of 
historical,  chronological,  and  geographical  knowledge.  We  will 
further  remark^  that  it  is  peculiarly  apposite  to  assist  the  recoUeo 
tion  in  commercial  and  financial  details.  There  is  no  extension  of 
^^ures  in  the  fearful  estimate  of  funded  debt,  no  minuteness  of 
firactiottal  expression  in  the  economizing  tone  of  public  audits, 
which,  by  being  translated  into  letters  and  embodied  in  hexametea 
vo'se,  may  not  be  remembered  with  accuracy;  for  example^  the 
pith  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet  upon  the  bullion  question,  and 
ihe  financial  details  of  the  two  sets  of  resolutions,  moved  upon 
dhat  occasion,  might  be  comprised  in  about  five  and  thirty  lines, 
or  if  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  remember  the  firactional  parts 
lliey  might  be  comprehended  in  ten  or  fifteen  lines.  By,  employing 
acrostic  sentences  to  bind  together  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
fobject  there  would  be  no  possibility  pf  mistake,  and  the  lines 
when  once  committed  to  memory  would  be  easily  retained  hy 
•ccasioual  recmrence*      . 

By 
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By  dividing  a  series  of  technical  words  into  a  certain  numbor  of 
syllables,  or  by  writing  them  with  marked  subdivisions,  and  by  de- 
ciding to  apply  the  first  syllable  in  each  series  of  words  to  ooi 
.part  of  a  subject,  the  second  to  another^  &c.  we  think  much  m> 
curate  information  might  be  gained  with  very  little  exertion  of  the 
memory ;  for  example,  if  we  were  anxious  to  recollect  in  general 
terms, 

1806^     1 .  The  official  value  of  imports  from  7  ^ .  _^  ^^_. 

Europe,  Africa,  and  America     J  ^>«»'«W 

2.  Ditto  from  China 6,000^000 

3.  The  official  value  of  exports  of?    QQnoQQ^ 

foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  J    ^       i^uii 

4.  The  official  value  of  exports  ^^X  ok  nrinnnn 

British  produce  and  manufactures  i  ^^f^^^^f^^^ 
The  word  athdo-s^  ou-au  would  express  the  estimate  for  the  yev 

6  246  9  ^ 
1806.  We-  must  remark  that,  though  pronounced  as  four  sylhh 
bles,  it  is  divided  mto  five  parts,  the  first  denoting  the  year,  the 
second  the  official  value  of  imports  from  Europe,  Afhca,  and 
America,  and  so  on ;  of  course  millions  must  be  understood.  It 
is  necessary  in  such  a  case,  that  the  sums  to  be  expressed  should  be 
of  one  common  denomination;  thus,  from  1806  to  18 12,  inclusive, 
the  official  value  oC  exports  and  imports  might  be  expressed  in 
aeven  words,  to  remember  which  would  surely  require  no  extraoct 
dinary  effort  of  memory. 

We  trust  that  we  have  succeeded  in  explainii^  the  two  systena 
of  Feinaigle  and  Grey;  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
them,  but  we  think  thcnr  might  be  partially  combined  to  produce  a  , 
better  effect  than  could  result  from  the  individual  adoption  of 
either:  by  employing  invariably  the  alphabet  and  technical  lineiy 
according  to  Dr.  Gre/s  method,  when  figures  are  to  be 


bered,  and  committing  these  Ibes  to  memory  by  associating  Aem 
with  the  hieroglyphics  or  rovoi,  (for'lthere  is  conciliatiicm  in  a  GreA 
term,)  diis  combination  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  acroslib 
sentences,  and  is,  indeed,  for  preferable  to  them.  No  one,  who  has 
not  made  the  experiment,  can  appreciate  the  fiicility  and  exactnew 
with  which  memorial  lines  can  be  retained  and  referred  to  by  diif 
method,  and,  as  we  have  demonstrated  in  the  former  part  ii  this 
article,  vrithout  danger  of  confusion;  in  fact  the  multiplication  of 
trains  of  ideas,  however  different,  with  our  habitual  objects  of 
association,  whether  those  objects  are  ideal  pictures  upon  a  virall  or 
die  rooms  and  fomiture  of  a  house,  will  strengthen  our  power  of 
recollection,  as  increased  weight  is  known  to  strengthen  an  aich 
constructed  upon  sound  mathematical  principles. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  misapplication  of  diese  systems  wiU 

again 
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2  m  render  them  fidiculons  and  consign  them  to  a  temporary 
livion.  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  Elements  of  Moral  Science  expresses 
Us  scepticism  of  the  possible  advantages  of  any  art  of  memory, 
Imvii^  remarked,  that  those  who  possessed  them  M'ere  never  dis- 
tinguished for  readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  attahir 
ttODts ;  but  our  readers  may  be  assured,  that  there  always  have  been 
persons  who  have  applied  them  with  considerable  effect,  but  who 
hlave  Bever  had  the  indiscretion  to  confess  the  nature  of  that  assist- 
ance, of  which  the  effects  were  debited  to  the  score  of  their 
natural  abilities. 

If  our  limits  had  permitted  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  en- 
quire how  far  it  woilld  be  possible  to  interweave  any  part  of  these 
systems  with  the  present  plan  of  public  classical  education ;  but 
fortunately  we  have  no  space  for  the  discussion.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  classical  ear  of  our  young  students  would  startle  at  the 
imcouth  and  unpoetical  metre  of  a  technical  line ;  yet  if  there  be 
any  who  have  some  arrears  of  information  to  l>ring  up,  and  who 
are  not  very  conversant  with  the  principles  of  liaw,  political 
economy.  See.  to  these  persons,  if  any  abbreviated  method  could 
be  suggested  of  mastering  their  multifarious  details,  the  effect,  if 
adequate  to  our  expectations,  might  form,  we  should  think,  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  the  apparent  degradation  of  the  means.  We 
do  not  recommend  the  experiment  to  those  who  find  their  unassisted 
povTers  fully  adequate  to  their  purpose.  If  Briareus  had  been  a 
stocking  muiufacturer,  he  would  probably  have  despised  the  aid 
of  fhune-work,  which,  however,  is  no  despicable  auxiliary  to  the 
two-handed  artizEd^- 


Am.  IX.  Comedies  of  Aristophanes^  viz*  The  Clauds,  PIh" 
tusy  the  Frossy  the  Birds.  Translated  into  Hinglish,  with 
Notes.    X^ndon.    1812.    *- 

''ll^HILE  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  have  been  cherished  by 
•  ^^  us  with  an  eagerness  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  the  only  per- 
fect remains  of  that  celebrated  country  in  the  opposite  walk  of  co- 
mecfy,  have  been  consigned  to  comparative  neglect  and  obscurity. 
-Tragedy,  indeed,  as  speaking  a  more  general  language  than  come- 
dy, and  uttering  much  the  same  kind  of  sentiments,  whether  by  th^ 
moudi  of  a  Medea,  or  a  Lady  Macbeth,  might  natiirally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  popular  than  her  sister  muse,  whose  allusions 
-moat  necessarily  be  more  local  and  confined ;  yet  it  still  appears  lin- 
'ttccountable,  thatap^ple,  possessed  withso  decided  a  taste  forhu- 
.viour,  a9  the  EngliA;  and  keenly  susceptible  of  personal  satire, 

should 
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should  have  done  so  little  for  an  author^  who  yields  to  few  writers 
eitlier  aucient  or  modern  in  hoth  these  qualifications. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of 
JVristophanes  was  printed ;  and  during  that  period,  the  continent  has 
produced  a  succession  of  commentators  on  his  text :  the  Italians  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  him  by  the  translation  (a  very  miserable 
one,  we  own)  of  the  ^Rositini,  and  the  French  by  that  of  Poiusinet, 
.while  in  England  we  have  little  more  than  the  London  ediUon  of 
die  Plutus  and  the  Clouds,  the  Oxford  edition  of  die  Knights,  the 
Achamenses  of  Mr.  Elmsley,  enriched  with  the  notes  of  Bentlej^ 
and  different  translations  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  plays,  which 
are  here  collected.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  because  the  scholia 
on  Aristophanes  are  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  of  this  spcr 
cies  of  writing ;  the  poet  himself  too,  we  should  think,  preseinted 
a  most  inviting  harvest  to  the  philologist  and  the  commentator ; 
there  were  many  Words  to  be  traced  to  their  roots,  many  customs 
to  be  elucidated,  many  difficulties  to  be  explained  ;  various  passa- 
ges to  be  restored,  dialogues  which  had  escaped  from  their  right 
owner,  to  be  returned ;  verses  out  of  number,  which  required  the 
hand  of  a  metrical  Procrustes;  and  an  abundance  of  those  delicious 
passages,  at  which  commentators  are  accused  of  running  riot.  Had 
np  specimen  of  the  Greek  comedy  come  down  to  us,  there  are  few 
things,  we  believe,  which  would  have  excited  greater  regret.  The 
scenical  representations  of  a  nation,  present  us  widi  so  lively  an^ 
exact  a  picture  of  the  people  themselves,  that  we  can  scarcely  bf^ 
said  to  possess  data  sufficient  for  forming  a  decided  opinion  aposi 
the  character  of  any  nation,  unless  we  have  the  exhibitions  of  their 
'  stage,  both  serious  and  comic,  to  assist  our  judgment. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  octavo  edition  of  Brunck,  unsatis- 
factory as  it  is,  has  been  purchased,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it  is 
not  from  a  defect  of  taste  in  this  country,  that  the  works  of  Aristo*^ 
phanes  have  been  so  much  more  talked  of  than  read,  and  so  much 
more  read  than  understood.  That  he  will  ever  be  very  generally  po- 
pular here,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  When  the  drama  of  a 
country  is  poor,  they  are  frequently  content  to  borrow  amusement 
from  their  neighbour ;  the  Roman  was  for  a  long  time  diverted  with. 
Athenian  customs  in  Roman  language,  and  the  Frenchman  laughed 
at  Spanish  phrases  and  habits  which  he  scarcely  understood  :  but 
when  their  own  literature  affords  dramatists  of  the  highest  excellence, 
few  people  will  feel  much  indulgence  for  the  elementary  exhibi- 

*  The  editor  of  Terucci's  Italian  translation  of  tbe  Plutus  and  tlic  Clouds  sojs  that  the 
Boaitini  made  their  translation  from  a  wretched  transfusion  of  Aristophanes  into  Latin, 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  for  the  translation  itself  is  utterly  unlike  the 
ori^nal.  TenicGi  has  succeeded  better,  and  his  translation  is  enriched  wiih  some  excel- 
lent  notes. 

tions 
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tions  of  a  foreign  nation.  ThiB  locality,  which  belongs  so  particu-. 
larly  to  comedy  and  satire,  must  necessarily  abate  the  relish  of  the 
unlearned  reader  for  the  writings  of  Aristophanes  ;  and  after  every 
assistance,  the  difficulty  of  the  original  text  must  prove  a  great  bar. 
to  all  but  finished  scholars.  Comic  writers  are  the  last  authors,  to 
whom  the  student  of  a  foreign  language  has  recourse.  There  is  ne« 
cessarily  so  much  idiom  in  them^  the  elliptic  mode  of  speech  is  so, 
coDtiiiually  recurring,  and  the  transitions  are  so  rapid,  that  the  mind 
is  startled  at  every  turn,  instead  of  sliding  with  ease  into  the  sub- 
ject,  and  catching  the  little  niceties  of  the  dialogue.  A  maxim  in 
ethics  does  not  lose  its  force,  while  we  are  consulting  Hederic  or 
Scapula.  Even  the  sublimer  emotions,  excited  by  the  writings  of 
£unpides  and  Pindar,  are  not  so  likely  to  evaporate,  while  we 
pause  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  a  word,  or  a  phrase,  as 
the  l^hter  shades  of  feeling  excited  by  comedy.  To  be  consulting 
tlie  scholiast,  when  we  ought  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wit  and. 
sporit  of  the  dialogue ;  to  be  searching  in  Bisetus,  or  Geraldus,- 
whether  we  may  laugh  ^  by  authority,'  soon  exhausts  the  patience . 
and  fatigues  the  imagination. 

There  is  one  thing,  on  which  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  put 
the  reader  upon  his  guard,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Grecian 
stage,  and  that  is,  not  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  these  plays  with 
English  feelings  and  English  ideas  about  him.  If  he  come  fresh 
from  bis  own  drama,  and  expect  a  similar  exhibition  in  that  of  the 
Grecian  poet ;  if  he  loo](  for  intricacy  of  plot,  for  gradual  deve- 
lopement  of  character,  for  a  leading  story  with  a  subordinate  one 
attached  to  it,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  help  forward  the  main 
story  and  form  a  relief  to  it ;  above  ail,  if  he  look  for  the  delmea- 
tion  of  that  universal  passion,  whose  innumerable  varieties  of  ten- 
derness and  gaiety,'  of  whim  and  caprice,  it  is  the  delight  of  mo- 
<leni  comedy  to  exhibit,  he  will  find  himself  sorely  disappointed. 
He  will  meet  with  characters,  marked,  it  is  tiue,  with  strong  hu- 
mour, but  exhibiting  few  lights  and  shades ;  he  will  find  a  story 
that  has  no  intricacies  in  it ;  and  for  love — he  will  see  but  Jittle  of  it 
indeed,  and  that  little  he  will  wish  to  have  expunged.  The  correct 
refinement  of  modem  times,  the  considering  of  love  as  a  sentiment 
and  not  as  an  appetite,  with  all  the  light  badinage  and  amiable  gal* 
lantry  which  this  feeling  engenders,  the  ^  doici  durezze,  e  placide 
repulse,'  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Nodiing,  in  fact,  can  l^e 
conceived  more  gross  than  the  old  comedy  as  exhibited  in  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  small  remains  of  his  contemporaries,  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  worst  of  things  are  called  by  the  worst  of 
names;  and  the  meanest  of  our  appetites  and  grossest  of  our  ne- 
cessities are  perpetually  called  in  to  make  sport  for  the  audience, 
who,  if  we  are  to  jndge  of  them  by  those  exhibitions,  (aod  they 

certainly 
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certainly  took  a  singular  delight  in  them,)  can  have  b^en  Ihtk  beU' 
tier  than  semibarbarians.*  The  plot  of  the  Lysistrata  tiinw  ftpon« 
proposal  so  gross,  that  we  shall  not  insult  our  readers  with  it }  ad 
though  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  dramatis  personae  are  hidicroiift  »'• 
the  extreme,  the  poet  deserves  no  indulgence  for  his  shameiwv  wad- 
unparalleled  effrontery.  The  marginal  references  of  some  of  oar 
old  moralities,  and  even  mysteries,  are  sufficiently  8ignificmBt;1iiit< 
they  are  purity  itself  when  compared  with  the  licentiousness  of  ttir 
Athenian  stage. 

The  grossness  of  the  comic  theatre  of  Greece  forms  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  gravity,  the  decorum,  and  the  sustained  nhgrnKt- 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  die  same  period;  and  we  can  scarcdy^coft- 
ceive  it  possible  thut  the  same  people  who  had  listened  widi  the 
warmest  enthusiasm  to  the  wild  sublimities  of  .Xschylus  and  Ae 
moral  pathos  of  Euripides,  could  have  not  only  endured,  but  eai^ 
couraged  and  insisted  upon  the  buffoonery  and  ribaldry  of  the  comie 
writers.  We  can  ascribe  this  depravity  of  taste  to  no  canse 
much  as  the  little  mtercourse  which  subsisted  between  die  two 
and  the  partial  exclusion  of  women,  that  is,  women  of  virtue^  (fbr: 
the  restriction  did  not  extend  to  the  profligate  part  of  the  sex,)  from 
entertainments  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Dunster  has  suggested,  thattbs' 
grossness  of  Aristophanes  was  merely  an  artifice,  and  that  it  senrari^ 
him  as  a  sort  of  battery  for  making  his  assaults  upon  the  vices  of 
his  countrymen  with  more  effect.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  die  hisbar'' 
the  object  which  he  has  in  view,  and  the  greater  the  danger  of  bnii|p'; 
ing  it  before  the  audience,  so  much  the  lower  frequently  is  ibe^ 
ribaldry  to  which  he  descends.  When  by  the  most  ridiculous  buf- 
foonery he  has  put  his  audience  entirely  off  their  guard,  then  it  is  that: 
he  suddenly  strikes  the  deadliest  blow.  To  the  better  part  of  his 
audience  his  admonitions  might  have  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  a> 
Bacchus  preaching  sobriety  from  a  tub  ;  but  to  the  vicious  no  ro-' 
proof  comes  so  home  as  that  which  they  hear  from  persons  who^ 
appear  to  think  as  little  of  virtue  as  dieniselves.  After  all,  this  post' 
is  scarcely  tenable ;  the  poet  seems  voluntarily  to  wallow  in  his 
tilth ;  and  if  his  muse  is  not  an  absolute  prostitute,  she  at  least  seems 
always  willing  to  meet  the  public  half-way. 

Besides  the  embarrassments  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  un-* 
learned  reader  will  be  encumbered  with  a  new  set  of  dramatis  per- 
soniBf  called  the  chorus,  whom  he  will  find  possessed  of  a  most  per* 
levering  attachment  to  the  stage,  never  forsaking  the  performers, ' 
and  diving  into  every  thought,  which  is  within  the  conception  and 
intention  of  the  actors.     To  add  to  this  seeming  absurdity,  he  will' 


*  Wc  must  not,  however,  conclude  too  generally.  Jib  well  known  tlrai  the  philowi* 
ibers  rarely  frequented  the  comic  tlicaUcs,  and  tllcir  example,  uo  doubt,  was  followed 
•y  the  mere  respectable  part  of  the  cKizens. 

find 
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fiiMJ  tfaiB  exalted  post  diotted  to  creatures  of  a  very  inferior  situa- ' 
tion,  in  the  coini<i  poets ;  to  Frogs,  to  Wasps,  to  Birds,  and  even  to  ' 
Clouds.     We  might  enlarge  upon  this  topic;   but  enough,  we 
think^  has  been  premised  to  make  it  clear  that  Aristophanes  was 
not  a  comic  poet  according  to  ouf  ideas  of  that  character :  he  may^ 
rather  be  termed  a  writer  upon  ci^ticism,  ethics  and  politics ;  and 
unless  the  reader  come  with  these  impressions  to  the  perusal  of  him, 
he  is  not  likely  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  his  merits,  or  to  imbibe  - 
that  relish  for  his  writings,  which  all  true  scholars  feel. 

Having  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  character  of 
tbednunatist,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  materials  from  which 
he  bad  ta  draw  his  comic  pictures.    There  is  no  source  of  humour 
so  fertile  as  vanity ;  in  other  words,  as  the  affectation  of  pretending 
to  be  what  we  are  not,  and  assuming  a  part  for  which  we  are  not 
fitted  either  by  fortune  or  nature.    I'he  endless  subdivisions  of  em-- 
ployment  in  modem  life  must,  from  this  cause,  produce  a  never  fail- 
ing succession  of  fit  subjects  for  the  dramatist  and  the  satirist;    But 
m  the  earlier  days  of  Greece,  when  Aristophanes  wrote,  this  plenti- 
ful crop  of  pretenders  did  not  exist.    The  Athenians  had,  it  is  true, 
like  other  people,  their  artisans,  their  hinds,  and  their  merchants ; 
but  the  collective  character  of  the  nation  was  that  of  soldiers  and  - 
statesmen.    They  had  no  standing  army,  for  which  they  paid  their 
quota,  nor  a  militia,  for  which  they  provided  substitutes :  every 
man  was  in  his  turn  a  soldier.    Again,  the  Athenians  did  not  ex-- 
press  didr  political  opinions  once  in  seven  years,  and  then  leave 
them  to  be  promulgated  by  the  moudi  of  a  representative ;  but  every  * 
man  was  calied  upon  continually  to  give  his  voice  in  the  delibera- 
tive assembly  hknself .    Such  were  the  two  great  and  leading  occu- 
patkxis  of  the  Athenians ;  upon  these  would  ail  their  ideas  mainly 
turn,  and  to  these  would  the  productions  of  the  stage,  which  always ' 
follows  the  public  feeling,  be  directed.     Accordingly,  we  find  the - 
plays  of  Anstophanes  perpetually  turning  upon  one  or  other  of - 
tb^  topics,  and  more  particularly  upon  diat  part  of  their  civil  ju- 
rispmdence  which  allotted  the  judicial  situatfon  to  all  ranks  indis- 
criminately, and  paid  them  a  certain  salary  for  their  trouble.     After - 
the  feelings  more  immediately  connected  )vith  these  pursuits,  the ' 
Adienians  were  distinguished  by  a  predominant  passion  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  stage.  The  bounty  of  nature  had  bestowed  upon  them 
a  triumvirate  of  tragic  poets,  whom  it  has  been  the  pride  of  modern 
tines  to  own  as  their  masters;  and  a  crowd  of  comic  writers, 
whose  wit  seems  to  have  been  as  powerful  in  exciting  the  gayer* 
feelings,  as  the  pathos  and  sublimity  of  the  former,  in  raising  the 
gnader  emotions.    These  productions  were  ^of  tip  widi  all  the 
niKnificence  of  which  the  age  could  boast.    The  whole  expenses* 
of  Uie  Pdoponnesian  war,  it  is  said>  did  not  cost  more  than  the 
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e^diibition  of  three  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  The  eimUatioa 
of  the  writers  kept  pace  with  the  generosity  of  the  managers. 
Plays  were  not  then  contracted  for^  as  at  present,  by  the  .gposs  ;• 
neither  was  the  successful  candidate  rewarded  merely  by  a  benefit. 
The  applauses  and  distinctions,  which  accompanied  success,  were 
so  flattering,  that  some  of  their  writers  expired  under  diem.  -  Suchr 
were  the  people  to  whom  the  drama  of  Aristophanes  was  submit^ 
ted,  and  we  ought  to  liavea  proper  idea  of  his  audience,  in  ordec  to 
judge  of  his  merits.  We  are  apt  to  view  the  Athenians,  as  they  did. 
themselves,  through  the  magnifying  glasses  of  Marathon  and  Pla- 
tsea ;  but  a  more  odious  people,  as  to  their  internal  economy,  never 
existed.  They  were  open  to  the  grossest  flattery ;  they  were  cre-i 
dulous,  not  like  Englishmen,  from  an  unsuspecting  honesty,  but- 
like  Frenchmen,  to  whom  their  chaiacter  is  very  similar,  from  vanity' 
and  self'-conceit.  lliey  were  fickle  and  inconstant  in  their  tempers, 
melting  one  night  into  tears  over  the  tn^edies  of  Euripides,  and  the 
next^  dying  with  laughter  at  the  parodies  of  his  incessant  persecutor,- 
Aristophanes.  Of  a  high-wrought  susceptibility,  they  set  a  fine 
upon  JPhrynicus,  because  his  dialogue  was  too  pathetic,  and 
starved  Anaxandrides  because  his  invectives  were  too  severe.  Too 
acute  to  be  insensible  of  high  talents,  and  too  envious  to  allow 
them  their  due  sway,  they  persecuted  the  virtue  which  they  could 
not  but  admire,  and  exalted  the  vice,  which  they  ridiculed  and  coq- 
t$3nmed:  the  vilest  tyrants  where  they  dared,  and  that  was  chiefly  with 
the  meritorious  and  the  virtuous;  and  the  meanest  slaves  to  the  bullies 
and  blockheads,  who  ruled  them  by  consulting  their  tem))ers,  and 
administering  to  their  favourite  passions — praise  of  themselves  and. 
abuse  of  others.  Such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible Athenians ;  the  people  who  deserted  Alcibiades,  in  the  midst 
of  a  grave  oration,  to  run  after  a  bird ;  who  erected  a  monument 
to  Cratinus  for  his  talents,  and  recorded  nothing  upon  it,  but  thpt^ 
he  was  a  drunkard ;  who  drove  Aristides  into  banishment,  because 
he  was  just,  and  rewarded  the  children  of  Choeriphilus  with  the. 
freedom  of  their  city,  because  their  father  sold  excellent  salt-fish  :,• 
the  people,  in  short,  who  first  listened  with  admiration  to  the  pre-^ 
cepts  of  Socrates,  then  allowed  him  to  be  made  a  public  jest,  then 
murdered,  and  last  of  all  deified  him.  Such,  we  say,  were  the 
people  whose  amusements,  morals,  and  politics,.  Aristophanes  un^ 
dertook  to  criticise,  to  amend  and  to  direct.  It  was  a  hazardous. 
task ;  but  of  this  he  seems  well  aware.  To  arraign  them  seriously- 
and  severely  was  dangerous ;  to  bend,  and  crouch  before  thein 
scarcely  less  so.  Whenever,  tlierefore,  he  has  any  important  object 
in  view — a  sophist  to  expose — a  public  defaulter  to  arraign — a  war- 
to  condemn — a  peace  to  recommend,  he  generally  commences  witb 
a  scene  of  low  bufloonery,  or  introduce^  some  of  their  great  feqplfy 
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in  a  ludicrous  situdtion^  such  as  was  peculiarljr  acce{>ta1>}e  tQ  die 
levelliug  disposition  of  th^  Athenians.  Having  thus  prepared  his 
audience,  he-opens  his  battery ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  di- 
rects his  assault,  when  we  consider  the  powers  of  those  subjected  to 
Ills  lash',  places  him  on  very  high  ground  indeed.  It  is  here  that  we 
feel  the  character  of  sublimity  in  our  author,  which  Longinus  applies 
only  to  the  Apt -collocation  of  his  words  and  sentences.  His  undaiint- 
_«d  denunciations  of  public  villainy;  his  bold -appeals  in  favour  of  his 
own  patriotic  intentions ;  his  sudden  and  unexpected  tum^  of  wit, 
drawn  from  new  and  peculiar  sources ;  his  pointed,  short  and  resist- 
less sarcasm,  are  among  the  finest  speciioens  of  moral  reprehension. 
The  addresses  of  Dicseiis  and  Adiciis  in  the  Clouds,  are  both  grand 
in  their  display ;  the  cutting  satire  with  which  the  former  gives  up 
the  contest,  and  throws  himself  upon  the  audience  as  an  universal 
mass  of  villainy,  is  more  than  grand ;  it  is  a  stroke  of  true  subU- 
.aaity.  ; 

Of  those  who  suffered  from  this  writer's  ridicule,  there  are  three 
so  conspicuous,  thdt  we  cannot  avoid  saying  a  few  words  on  each ; 
— we  mean  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  Cleon.     His  motives  for  at- 
tacking the  former  are  not  sufficiently  clean     The  idle  story  of  his 
being  suborned  by  Melitus,  to  write  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds, 
and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the  death  of  Socrates,  is  refuted  by 
the  dates  of  his  pieces,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  event  did  not 
take  place  till  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  performance  of  the 
play  in  question.     Besides,  though  Aristophanes. had  a  strong  turn 
for  the  ridiculous,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  malice  in 
him,:  his  satirical  strokes  are  in  general  short  and  pointed;  he 
sometimes  fastens,  indeed,  upon  the  tender  parts,  but  he  exhibits 
none  of  the  marks  of  a  determined  and  cold-blooded  satirist ;  he  does 
not  coolly  gaze  upon  the  wound  which  he  has  laid  open,  nor  watch 
the  agonies  which  he  has  excited.  To  a  man  who,  like  Aristophanes, 
^aw  things  on  the  side  6f  ridicule  only,  Socrates  might  easily  appear 
little  more  than  an  officious  meddler.     The  nature  of  his  discourses 
too.,  which  regarded  ends  more  than  means,  and  not  unfrequently 
.  pleaded  what  was  fallacious,  in  order  to  elicit  what  was  true,  laid  him 
.very  open  to  witty  mistake  and  misrepresentation .    The  aphorism  of 
Donne  respecting  scriptural  texts  may  not  unaptly  be  applied  to 
the  Socratici  sermones:  *  sentences  in  scripture,'  says  he,  Mike  hairs 
in  horse-tails,  concur  in  one  root  of  strength  and  beauty;  but  being 
plucked  out  one  by  one,  serve  only  for  springes  and  snares.'     We 
have  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  name  of  Socrates ;  but  we  can- 
not see  that  personality  in  the  Clouds,  which  some  have  ascribed 
to  it.     It  appears  to  us  that  the  play  was  principally  intended  to 
retort  the  indignity  thrown  upon  the  comic  stage  by  the  sophists,  in 
restraining  its  exhibitions ;  and  diat  the  character  of  Socrates,  (how- 
•    i^OL.  ix.No.  XVII.  K  ever 
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ever  petulandy  and  unjusdy  assumed,)  was  little  more  than  a  iiame 
for  the  whole  body  of  them  collectively.  The  audience/  who  knew 
the  men^  appropriated  the  respective  charges,  and  while  diey  ap- 
■  peared  to  be  amused  with  the  buffooneries  of  the  great  philosopher, 
were,  perhaps,  laughing  at  the  follies  and  impieties  of '  Hippo  of 
Thrace,  Democritus,  Protagoras,  &c. 

The  chaiacter  of  Euripides  we  must  imi^ne  to  have  particu- 
larly excited  the  Sfdeen  of  Aristophanes.    He  is  {he  cushion^  on 

-  which  his  wit  reposes  at  all  times. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  considered  him  as  a  piece  of  private 
property,  always  at  hand.  The  warmest  admirer  of  Euripides 
most  be  amused  with  the  attacks  of  his  witty  and  unwearied  as- 
sailant. This  mighty  master  of  the  drama,  mferior  to  Shake- 
speare only  in  those  powerful  touches  which  go  at  once  to  die 

-  heart,  and  to  Racine  for  knowledge  of  his  art,  had  yet  points,  that 
laid  him  very  open  to  ridicule.  He  was  at  times  languid  and  af- 
fected; finical  in  his  expressions  and  conceited  in  his  ideas:  he 
seemed  to  write  too  with  a  lofty  contempt  of  his  audience,  and  fa 
demand  their  acquiescence  as  a  master,  and  not  their  suffrages  as 
a  candidate  for  favour.     His  perverse  morality^  and  diseased  state 

,of  religious  sentiment;  his  prolix,  though  eloquent  messengers ; 
his  interminable  prologues,  preventing  curiosity  and  anticipa- 
ting su|rprize ;  his  affectation  of  deep  thinking,  (visible  even  in  the 
lowest  of  his  dramatis  personae,)  together  with  the  occasional  meail- 

''  ness  of  his  phraseology,  and  the  snip-snap  of  his  dialogue,  wludi 
is  sometimes  continued  for  a  page  or  two  together,  all  become  in 
their  turn  the  property  of  Aristophanes,  who  pots  them  in  a  dieQ- 

'  sand  ridiculous  lights.  He  is  not,  indeed,  blind  to  his  merits,  bot 
he  is  more  than  eagle-eyed  to  his  defects ;  and  he  that  has  not 
Euripides  at  his  fiuger-ends,  must  be  content  to  lose  a  great  share 

.of  the  wit  of  Aristophanes. 

Of  all  the  characters  whom  our  author  brought  upon  the  stag^ 
none  seems  to  have  excited  his  detestation  so  sincerely  as  Cleon; 
and  the  glee  with  which  he  records  his  victory  over  this  turbuleilt 
demagogue,  comes  from  his  very  heart.  The  following  picture  tf 
him  seems  to  have  pleased  Aristophanes,  for  he  has  repeated  it  b 
two  of  his  comedies,  the  Wasps,  and  the  Peace. 

When  first  your  poet  undertook  this  trade 
Of  dealing  out  instruction,  men  were  not 
His  game,  but  monsters ;  huge  leviathans. 
That  ask'd  the  mettle  and  appliances 
Of  Hercules,  to  quell  them  :  first,  he  grappled 
With  that  fell  portent,  that  huge,  saw-tooth'd  beast, 
Lick'd  into  fJBishion  by  the  slavering  tongues 
.  Of  sycophants  accurst ;  whose  eyes  shot  fire^ 

.      tierce 
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Fierce  as  tlje  fiatmes  of  Cynna,  and  whose  voice 

Rose  hoajser  than,  the  raging  whirl  pool's,  when    ^ 

The  birth7pain8  of  the  coming  storm  are  on  it;— ^ 

A  wh^eV  illHsavpur,  loins,  that,  Lamia-like, 

Had  never  known  .the  luxury  of  water. 

These,  with  a  camel's  hinder  parts,  made  up 

Th'  uncouth,  distasteful  compound,  &c. — Wasps.  1030. 

Tbe  comedy  >(rhich  our  poet  composed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  bringing  this  obnoxious  but  dangerous  demagogue  before  the 
people,  is  called  the  Knigtits.  It  is  a  strain  of  coarse,  but  very 
powerful  humour  throughput,  and  will  remind  the  English  reader 
of  die  faqetiou&  history  of  John  Bull  by  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick. 
There  is  in  fact  a  very  close  retemjblance  between  these  two  writers  ; 
and  bad  Swift  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage,  and  been  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the.  ^  old  comedy/  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Greek  poet  would  have  been  his  model.  The  two  writers  are  alike 
distinguished'  by  their  bitter  satire ;  they  have  the  same  love  for 
homely  imagery,  the  same  tendency  to  revel  in  those  ideas  which 
most  people  sedulously  exclude  from  their  thoughts:  the  Attic 
bard  too  possesses  a  slight  portion  of  that  misanthropic  contempt 
for  his  species,  which  so  strongly'  marks  the  English  wit, .  and  both 
evince  the  san^^  public  spirit,  ^nd  the  same  talent  for  pointing  out 
die  true  interests  of  their  country  by  comparisions  so  familiar,  that 
the  meanest  understandings  cannot  mistake  them.  The  character 
of  Demus,  by  which  the  poet  collectively  characterised  the  Athe-* 
nian  populace,  is  so  evident  a  prototype  of  Swift's  John  Bull,  that 
our  readers,  we  thinks,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  translation  of 
It.  The  play  opens- with  a 'ludicrous  dialogue  between  die  two 
distinguished  Athenian  generals,  Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  who 
complain  bitterly  of  the  miseries  which  they  had  undergone  since 
the  introduction  of  a  Paphl'agonian  tanner  (Cleoti)  into  the  service 
of  their  common  master,  Demus^^  They  talk  at  first  of  going  over 
to  the  enemy  ;'.upoji  second  thoughts,  however,  they  deterpiine  to 
lay  their  case  before  the  spectators ;  anc)  ]^icias  faavipg  first 
b^gg^  the  audience  to  shew  by  their  looks  whether  the  subject 
was  agreeable,  and  they,  we  suppose^  .assenting,  his  companion 
b^ns  as  follows: — and  never,  surely,  was  *  the  sovereign  peoplft' 
depicted  with  greater  force  and  humotir. 

•  With  reverence  to  your  worships,' "'tis  our  fate 
To  have  -a  testy,  crossgrain'd,  bilious,  sour 
Old  fellow  for  our  master;  one  much  giy'n 
To  a  bean*  diet;,  somewhat  hard  of  hearing; 


i^a. 


.      .  ■  ■  ■  *  ■ 

.^-  *  Alluding  to  the  beans  which  the  Athenians,  wlio  ^ere  a  nation  of  judgeSi  humIc 
me  of  in  their  courts.  The  poet  coiitiauaUj  ridici}U$  th«  fondotts  g^  }us  ^ouutcymtB 
lor  atttndlng  these  courts, 
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Demus,  his  name,  Sirs,  of  the  parish  Pnyx,  here. 

Some  three  weeks  back  or  so,  this  lord  of  ours 

Brought  home  a  lusty  slave  from  Paphlagonia, 

Fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  tight  and  yare,  and  with 

As  nimble  fingers  and  as  foul  a  mouth 

As  ever  yet  paid  tribute  to  the  gallows. 

This  tanner-Paphlagonian  (for  the  fellow 

Wanted  not  penetration)  bow'd  and  scrap'd. 

And  fawn'd  and  wagg'd  his  ears  and  tail,  dog-fashion ; 

And  thus  soon  slipp'd  into  the  old  man's  graces. 

Occasional  douceurs  of  leather-parings, 

With  speeches  to  this  tune,  made  all  his  own. 

*  Good  Sir,  the  court  is  up— you've  judg'd  one  cause, 

Tis  time  to  take  the  bath;  allow  me,  Sir, — 

This  cake  is  excellent, — pray  sup  this  broth, — 

This  soup  will  not  offend  you,  tho*  crop-full 

You  love  an  obelus  ;*  pray,  take  these  three — 

Honour  me.  Sir,  with  your  commands  for  supper^-^- 

Sad  times  meanwhile  for  us]  With  prying  looks, 

Round  comes  my  man  of  hides,  and,  if  he  finds  us 

Cooking  a  little  something  for  our  master, 

Incontinently  lays  his  paws  upon  it. 

And,  modestly,  in  his  own  name  presents  it! 

Then,  none  but  he,  forsooth,  must  wait  at  table; 

(We  dare  not  come  in  sight;)  'but  there  he  stands 

All  supper  time,  and,  with  a  leathern  fly-flap,  ' 

Whisks  off  the  advocates ;  anon  the  knave 

Falls  to  his  oracles,'  and,  when  he  sees 

The  old  man  plunged  in  myteries  to  the  ears. 

And  scared  from  his  few  senses,  marks  his  time, 

And  enters  on  his  tricks.    False  accusations 

Now  come  in  troops;  and,  at  their  heels,  the  whip: 

Meanwhile,  the  rascal  shu£9es  in  among  us. 

And  begs  of  one,  brow-beats  another,  cheats 

A  third,  and  frightens  all.    *  My  honest  friends, 

These  cords  cut  deep,  you  find  it^I  say  nothing, 

Judge  you  between  your  purses  and  your  backs. 

I  could,  perhaps' — We  take  the  gentle  hint. 

And  give  him  all :  if  not,  the  old  roan's  foot, 

Plays  such  a  tune  upon  our  hinder  parts. 

That  flogging  is  a  jest  to  \  a  mere  flea-bite. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into  the  httmoffooa  scenes  wbi<A 
follow;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  io  conseqii^Bee  of  this  plvfp 
Cleon  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  takntt:  and  the  poet 
thus  records  his  victory,  in  the  Acharnians. 

"  **  ThU  Is  bitter.    The  Athenian  populace  were  paid  tliree  oboH,  every  time  tUey  pfe- 
Mnded  the  court  to  sit  as  judges,    lliis  drew  them  thither  in  crowab»  and  togtlliet 
widi^  their  fondness  for  litigation,  forma^  as  we  have  jast  obtenred,  an  itarhniwtfW# 
^uice  of  satire  for  Aristof^anes. 

Out, 
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Out,  out,  upion  it :  I  am  sick,  heart-sick : 

My  joys  are  few,  heav'n  knows!  some  three  or  four: 

But  for  my  plagues,  they  come  in  whole  battalions, 

In  numbers  numberless,  like  ocean's  waves. — 

Yet,  I  have  had  my  touches  too  of  joy. 

Pure,  genuine  joy — when  was't?  stay,  stay— 'twas  when 

I  saw  those  same  five  talents,  dropping  from 

The  full  gorg'd  maw  of  Cleon.     Oh,  the  sight 

Was  milk  and  honey  to  me ! 

Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  poet's  honour,  that  bis  vengeance 
ceased  with  the  life  of  Cleon.  In  the  Clouds^  he  observes  with 
bonest  pride, 

I  struck  the  living  Cleon  to  the  heart. 

When  all  his  pomp  of  greatness  was  upon  him ; 

But  never  spurned  I  at  his  lifeless  corse. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  turn  to  the  volume,  which  has  called 
forth  these  remarks.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  writer  of 
the  preface  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  excepting  the  duplicate 
versions  of  the  Clouds  and  Plutus,  by  White  and  Theobald,  no 
other  translations  of  Aristophanes  have  been  attempted  in  Eng- 
land, besides  those  before  us.  A  translation  of  the  Plutus  was 
published  by  Thomas  Randolph,  the  author  of  the  Muse's  Looking 
Glass,  in  1651,  under  the  quaint  title  of  Heyfof  Honesty!  Down 
with  Knavery!  This  was  succeeded  by  another  quarto  transla- 
tion in  16599  ^ith  the  signature  of  H.  H.  B.  A  folio  translation 
of  the  Clouds,  by  Stanley,  may  be  found,  we  believe,  in  thft 
History  of  Philosophy,  Lond^  1708.  Our  wishes,  we  frankly  con- 
fess, incline  us  to  hope,  that  the  writer  is  also  somewhat  incorrect 
in  saying,  that  Aristophanes  ^  begins,  to  form  a  prominent  part  in  th€it;>. 
lecture  books  of  our  Universities.'  We  doubt  whether  it  be  soj^ 
Oxford ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  so  at  Cambridge.  Tbe^ 
fiu^t  is,  that  Aristophanes,  though  a  great  wag,  is,  at  times,  also 
a  very  wicked  one;  and  it  is  not  .every  one  who  plunges  into  mire, 
that  has  the  good  fortune,  like  the  ^  essayist'  in  the  Dunciad,  to 
'  bear  no  tokens  of  the  sable  streams,'  on  emerging  from  it. 

The  present  volume  contains  poetic  versions  of  the  Clouds  and' 
the  Frogs,  by  Mr.  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Dunster;  and  prose  trans- 
lations of  the  Plutus,  by  Fielding  and  Young,  conjointly ;  and  of 
llM.Bvda^.'  by.a  member  of  oiie  of  the  univerjsities.'  They  are 
•f  fliefa  different  degrees  of  merit,  that  the  compound  reminds  us 
iftf.fhc  tyrant  in  Virgil,  who  bound  together  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Mr.  Cumberland's  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest;  it 
Im  iiatunilized'  Aristophanes  among  us,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  we 
qiKaitioD  whether  any  other  language  can  boast  a  translation,  at 
ODC^  sa  aasy  and  so  spiriied.  Mr.  Cumberland  never  mado  a 
^  '  K  3  mor« 
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more  fortunate  hit  than  when  he  undertook  the  remains  of  the 
comic  poets:  it  settled  his  reputation  upon  a  firmer  basis^  than 
any  of  his  original  works;  and  his  version  of  the  Clouds  formed  an 
excellent  finale  to  his  smaller  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  To 
say  the  truth,  he  seems  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  what  he  had 
done ;  for  he  is  very  careful .  to  menUon  tlie  length  of  time  which 
the  undertaking  required^  and  to  hiuttbat,  after  soliciting  the  assist- 
ance of  many  learned  men,  he  was  left  to  accomplish  it  single- 
handed. 

The  whole  of  this  play  is  a  master-piece  of  dramatic  skilly  wit. 
and  efi^ect:''^  the  translation  is  so  well  supported  throughout^ 
that  we  might  pitch  upon  any  passage  indiscrimiinately,  and 
produce  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  inimitable  skill  of  the  translator. 
If  Mr.  Cumberland  fail  any  where,  it  is  in  the  odes  or  chorusseSi 
for  he  was  not  a  very  successful  rhymer.  We  could  produce  a 
few  instances  where  he  has  translated  rather  too  freely,  and  a  very 
few  where  he  has  either  mistaken,  or  not  quite  equalled  his  ori-' 
ginal;  but  we  will  not  lessen  the  general  excellence  of  his  per-* 
formance  by  any  remarks  upon  smaller  errors.  ^ 

The  pfot  of  the  Piutus  is,  we  presume,  familiar  to  the  reader^* 
having  been  given  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Spectator.  It  is 
translated  with  a  close  and  servile  adherence  to  the  text,  and  will 
be  the  farthest  of  all  things  from  reminding  the  reader  of  die  autbor- 
of  Tom  Jones.  It  is  s'mgular,  that  Fielding's  humour,  whidi* 
shone  so  powerfully  in  the  prose  epic,  should  desert  him  when* 
ever  he  attempted  the  drama.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  his  co-' 
medies  that  does  him  credit,  but  the  Miser;  and  this  play,  witb 
the  exception  of  the  character  of  Marianne,  is  taken  from  the 
Avare  of  Moli^re.  Next  to  a  literal  translation  of  the  text,  Field-' 
ing's  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the  mis^translations  of 
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•  It  has  been  attempted  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  Bniraoj's  Greek  Theatre,  to  prove 
a  close  resemblance,  both  in  the  subject  and  the  conduct  of  the  pieces,  between  tfnt^ 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Lettres  Provinciales  of  Pascal;  but  we  do  not  think' 
with  much  success.     Both  writers,  it  is  true,  combat  the  sophists  and  false  philosophers, 
of  the  times,  and  their  compositions  are  both  models  of  writing  in  their  respective  way*. 
Tlgie  '  Frobalisme'  of  Pascal  roav  also  be  compared  with  the  Dicaeus  and  Adiciu  of 
Aristophanes.     But  here  we  think  the  comparison  must  end.     If  the  tyro  writera  draih 
their  weapons  from  the  sam6  armory,  they  were  at  least  of  a  very  different  tempera- 
ment    Aristophanes  applies  to  one  person,  what  were  the  scattered  opinions  of  many. '' 
Z*aacal  ascribes  to  the  Jesuits  collectively,  tenets  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  wter»' 
imaintaiued  only  by  a  few.    The  light  raillery  of  Aristophanes  cannot  be  compiured  -wi^, 
the  powerful  Irony  of  Pascal,  nor  the  open  scoffs  and  undisguised  effrontery  of  tbo 
Athenian,  with  the  bitter  humility  and  stinging  reserve  of  the  Frenchman.    We  dli-' 
believe  Aristophanes,  and  are  amused)  we  place  implicit  confidence  in  Pascal,  and  are 
•liocked*    Aristophanes,  in  the  true  sfMrit  of  comedy,  touches  chiefly  upon  points  q$ 
behaviour  which  are  to  be  avoided ;  Pascal  mixes  with  his  ridicule  of  what  is  wroqgp 
thfc  sublimest  exhortations  and  persuasions  to  what  is  right ;  the  former  therefore  ex- 
cites naoiized  gtiety,  while  even  the  laaghter  of  the  latter  inclines  us  to  be  sevioas.     • 

Mad.  I>acier, 
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Mad.  Dacier^  and  her  faithful  copyist^  Theobald.    The  lady  cen* 
taiviy  mistakes  her  author  very  frequently;  and  Theobald^  as  hiS: 
wittj  persecutor  remarks,  shews  that  it  was  much  easier  tq  traoslate: 
from  the  French  than  from  the  original.     The  notes  are  in  ge- 
neral goody  and  evince  that  the  translators  had  a  keen  perception 
of  the  beauties  of  their  author,  though  they  have  done  little  to- 
wards making  the  reader  partake  of  their  feelings  of  enjoyment. 
The  Plutus  is  a  proof  of  what  we  advanced  above^ — that  Aristo-.. 
phanes  might  be  considered  as  an  ethic  writer.     Whoever  will 
tuco  his  thoughts  to  the  various  effects  which  the  want,  or  the- 
attainment  of  wealth  has  upon  the  human   mind  in  its  several, 
situations,  will  find  them  here  thrown  into  action;  and  instantly 
recognize  them  in  the  person  or  the  conduct  of  the  livmg  Plutus^ 
and  those  more  immediately  about  him. 

'  The  Frogs'  was  -written,  according  to  Frischlinus,  with  a  view 
of  averting  &e  popular  odium  which  had  been  drawn  upon  our 
poet  by  the  tragedy  of  Palamedes,  in  which  Euripides  had  covertly  • 
reproached  the  Atheniaas  with  the  unjust  murder  of  Socrates.   To  . 
relish  thoroughly  the  wit  and  humour  of  this  diverting  con>edy,  it  is . 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  fully  master  of  the  plays  of 
iEschylus  and  Euripides,  the  two  contending  poets.     This  can 
hardly  be  acquired  by  a  perusal  of  the  translations  of  Potter  and 
Woodhall;  for  though  these  versions,  and  more  particularly  the 
former,  are  highly  respectable,  the  wit  of  the  parody  is  entirely  lost, 
vfhile  the  mind  is  kept  wavering  by  a  language,  which  is  die  exact 
property  of  neither  iBschylus  nor  Potter,  and  where  the  standard  of 
comparison  (which  must  be  a  death-blow  to  parody)  is  entirely 
changed.     The  English  language  too  seems  hardly  ^qual  to  that 
sustained  tone  of  elegance  in  which  the  ancient  dramas  are  gene-  . 
rally  written.     Indeed  no  modern  language  that  we  are  acquainted  . 
withy  seems  equal  to  this,  but  the  Italian,  which  by  the  distinctness 
of  its  poetic  diction,  and' power  of  altering  the  collocation  of  its  . 
^vords,  is  capable  of  producing  mucli  of  that  tension  of  the  mind, , 
to  which  no  small  part  of  the  charm  of  the  Grecian  drama  is 
owing.     The  tragedies  of  Alfieri  are  noble  imitations  of  the  Greek  ; 
tragedy,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  portion  of  that  cold  stateli- . 
ness  and  sostenuto  movement,  which  distinguish  the  latter,   but 
which,  when  transfused  into  our  language,  generally  wear  an  ap- 
pearance of  stiffness  or  feebleness.      We  cannot  bestow .  those - 
praises  upon  the  performance  of  Mr.  Dunster,  which  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Cumberland  demanded  from  our  hands.     His  translation  is, 
respectable,  never  sinking  very  low,  nor  ever  i[ising  to  any  extraor-  - 
xitoary  height.  His  chorusses  we  think  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
of  hisi  compeer :  but  his  performance,  in  general,  appears  tame  and 
cold^  after  the  vigorous  and  spirited  copy  of  Mr.  Cumberland.  M  r... 
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Duuster  possesses  neither  the  force  nor  the  delicacy  of  hand  of  his 
rivalry  nor  has  he  his  skill  of  catching  the  nicer  features  of  his  origi- 
nal^  and  expanding  them^  as  hu«  Attic  conciseness  som^tinoefl  re-/ 
quires,  upon  his  own  canvass.  ^Fhe  one  exhibits  the  very  face,  and 
Lfe-blood,  and  animation  of  his  original ;  the  other  shews  but  the* 
features  of  his  author.  We  recognise,  indeed,  the  man,  but  it  n  a 
waxen  impression,  cold  and  cheerless — ^not  a  transcript  ofdie  wanpi^ 
and  living  face,  instinct  with  motion  and  intelligence. 

The  '  Birds'  is  a  singular  performance,  even  among  the  eccen- 
tricities, of  Aristophanes,  into  which  the  poet  h^s  contrived  to  weave 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  ingenious  allusions,  quaint  fancies,  ao4' 
pleasantries,  such  as  no  person  but  himself,  w^  think,  could  have ' 
furnished.    It  is,  however,  among  the  least  pleasing  of  the  poet's 
performances,  because  it  wants  a  central  object,  and  notwithstand?' 
ing  what  the  commentators  say  about  Decelea,  the  scopm  dtumatit 
is  rather  uncertain.     We  have  but  little  applause  to  bestow  v,poi^ 
the  translation.     The  most  disagreeable  feature  in  it,  is  its  coUo-' 
quial  coarseness.     We  can  never  imagine,  that  if  Aristophanes  had 
written  in  English,  he  would  have  used  such  expressions  as '  dash 
me'—'  you've  got  to  thank  mc  for  that' — &c.  &c. — In  the  midst  of 
these  and  similar  vulgarisms,  the  translator  frequently  catches  hinH , 
self  up,  with  an  air  of  stiffness  and  decorum,  which  produces  a  most 
ludicrous  effect.     It  is  like  harlequin  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  vapours 
in  the  midst  of  his  buffooneries.    The  leading  feature  of  Aristophanes 
is  an  irresistible  propensity  for  seeing  every  thing  in  a  ridiculous 
light;  but  in  the  hands  of  his  translator  he  resembles  a  thinking 
gentleman,  seduced  into  the  amusement  of  a  dance,  who  crosses 
hands  with  a  sombre  vivacity,  and  goes  down  the  rr^iddle  with  a 
merry  air  of  despondency.     We  doubt,  besides,  whether  any  prose ' 
translation  can  do  justice  to  an  author,  whose  writings  breathe' 
every  grace  and  every  variety  of  rhythm,  whose  harmony  is  of  the* 
most  complete  and  perfect  kind,  and  whose  choral  odes  not  unfre^  * 
quently  take  a  flight,  which  even  Sophocles  and  the  Theban  swan 
might  be  proud  to  follow.     The  translator  has  been  rather  unfbi'*' 
tuuate  too  in  his  choice  of  the  Birds,  for  this  specimen  of  the  comieO' 
prosaic,  as  he  calls  the  style  in  which  the  translation  is  atteinpted^ 
because  it  contains  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  choral  har-* 
mony.     He  deserves  credit,  however,  for  the  diligence  with  which' 
he  has  consulted  the  authorities  for  explaining  his  text;  and  there  is 
an  occasional  vigour  in  the  translation,  which  leads  us  to  argue 
more  favourably  of  his  future  attempts.     He  has  sometimes  mis** 
taken  his  text,  for  which  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  author  forms 
a  very  fair  excuse:  we  shall  remark  upon  one  instance  only,  and' 
jlhat  for  the  sake  of  our  own  respectable  fraternity.    The  word' 
y^irai  (page  470)  does  not  mean  the  audience,  but  the  judges^  the- 

critical 
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critical  over-seers,  who  were  to  decide'  upon  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective performances,  previously  to  their  being  selected  for  the 
prize  of  public  exhibition.  The  translator,  on  any  future  occasion, 
will  do  well  also  to  be  aware  of  a  familiar  practice  of  Aris- 
tophanes; viz.  that  of  making  his  names  of  places  carry  a  double 
meaning  with  them.  Thus  (p.  498)  the  words  Phanse  and  Clep- 
rijydra  are  not  only  the  names  of  towns,  but  have  a  reference  to  the 
'water-glass  used  for  regulating  the  speeches  of  the  orators^  and  to 
the  action  of  informing. 

A  name  which,  like  diat  of  Aristophanes,  admitted  all  the  varie- 
ties of  wit,  buffoonery,  indelicacy,  and  personal  satire,  was  almost 
sure  to  be  applied  to  any  who  might  tread  nearly  the  same  path 
of  literature.  Accordingly  we  find  Moli^re  sometimes  called  the 
Arbtophanes  of  France ;  and  learned  men  have  traced  an  occasional 
resemblance  between  his  writings  and  those  of  Ben  Jonson.  We 
have  already  given  our  own  opinion,  that  of  all  the  moderns, 
Swift  comes  nearest  in  his  style  of  humour  to  the  Athenian  ;  not 
but  there  are  certain  strong  marks  of  resemblance  between  him 
itnd  the  writers  we  have  just  mentioned.  We  beg,  however,  first 
to  observe,  that  in  mentioning  such  mighty  masters  of  the  drama, 
jM  Moli^re  and  Ben  Jonson,  it  is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  set  our 
^author  upon  a  level  with  them.  Aristophanes  is  a  great  and  a  sur- 
.jSrising  genius;  but  he  could  not  boast  of  that  exquisite  delineation 
,of  character,  that  chaste  and  varied  humour,  which  give  Moli^re 
:Oiieof  the  highest  places  in  the  modem  drama;  nor  does  he  possess 
that  full-drawn  power  of  portraiture,  that  masculine  vigour,  that 
voluptuous  revelry  in  his  own  ideas  of  magnificence,  those  rich 
joverflowings,  and,  as  far  as  mixed  passions  are  concerned,  those 
jmimitable  flights  of  invention  and  poetry,  which  belong  to  our  im- 
mortal Ben :  flights  which  generate  a  species  of  literHry  freethink'- 
it^y  and  occasionally  draw  us  firom  the  exclusive  worship  of  our 
dramatic  idol,  Shakspeare.  Hiere  is  no  point  in  whichthe  French 
and  precian  poets  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  that  character 
,o(  boTtrhdmmiey  which  they  delight  in  giving  to  their  dramatis  per- 
sofURy  that  mixture  of  good-nature  and  drollery,  of  shrewdness 
and  credulity,  which  alternately  excites  our  kindness,  pity,  and  con- 
tempt. The  Dicseopolis,  the  Strepsiades,  and  the  Taygetus  of  Aris- 
tophanes are  very  much  of  the  same  school,  as  the  Monsieur  Jour-- 
daur,  and  the  George  Dandin  of  Moli^re.  The  Carion  of  the  for- ' 
mer  is  undoubtedly  the  prototype  of  the  busy,  meddling,  loquacious 
Sganarelles  and  lackeys  of  the  latter.  Many  of  the  scenes  in  the 
Malade  Imaginaire,  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  and  th^  Mfrri 
Confondu  niigfat  be  quoted  as  proofs  of  the  use  which  Moliire*  has 
made  of  AristO|)hanes.  The  pleasantry  4in  which  the  Frenchman 
BO  much  delights)L  of  turning  a  siicceifsioQ  of  biting  rttoarks  upon  the'' 

head 
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head  of  the  first  utterer,  is  also  a  favourite  piece  of  sport  with  the, 
Grecian.  The  exquisite  talent  of  the  French  wit  for  pushing  th« 
same  idea  to  its  furthest  point  of  giving  pleasure^  was  possessed  in 
no  small  degree  by  his  great  predecessor. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Foole,  who  has  been  profea-. 
sedly  styled  the  Etiglish  Aristophanes,  and  whose  writings  bore 
ihuch  the  same  relation  to  tiie  *  old  comedy'  which  those  of  Moli^ 
did  to  the  school  of  Menander,  would  come  still  nearer  to  the  poet 
whose  works  we  are  consideriiig.  The  flow  of  Foote's  dialogue,^ 
which  forms  so  easy  and  happy  a  medium  between  the  flippancy,  of 
unpolished  pertness  and  the  nicer  elegancies  of  gentlemanly  refine- 
menty  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  Attic  terseness  of  his  prede*. 
cessor.  His  characters,  more  detailed  than  those  of  the  Greciaii|. 
are  hit  off  with  the  happiest  pleasantry  and  truth.  His  dramatis 
personam,  though  not  so  iudelicate  as  those  of  the  Athenian,  exhibit 
not  a  whit  more  of  the  tenderness  and  warm  feeling  of  that  passion, 
which  has  become  the  soul  of  modern  <^omedy ;  and  they  seem  to. 
live  in  an  equally  heathenish  atmosphere  with  those  of  his  great 
master,  where  no  checks  of  conscience  intrude,  where  to  be  gay  la 
to  be  reasonable,  and  to  be  ingenious  in  knavery  is  a  suflicient  apo-; 
logy  for  dealing  with  it.  But  Foote  wants  the  whim,  and  the  wit^ 
and  the  poignancy  of  his  rival ;  he  has  neither  the  variety  nor  the  in-, 
vention  of  Aristophanes;  his  command  of  language  is  greats  butfae> 
has  it  not  under  that  entire  subjection  which  Aristophanes  po»-. 
sessed,  who  compels  it  to  minister  to  every  change,  and  shade,  and 
inflexion  of  his  mind.  Foote  travelled  rapidly,  but  his  step  has  not 
the  bound  and  elasticity  of  the  Grecian :  he  has  node  of  those 
bursts  of  poetry  which  his  master  frequently  pours  forth,  nor  anj . 
of  those  striking  appeals  which  the  more  elevated  objects  of  Aris- 
tophanes enabled  him  to  make^  and  which,  amid  the  lowest  scenes, 
of  buffoonery,  stamp  a  dignity  upon  his  performances,  and  recal  to 
the  reader  the  great  purposes  to  which  his  dramas  were  subser-, 
vient. 

The  comedy  of  the/  Wasps'  furnishes  a  ground  of  comparison, 
with  the  drama  of  modern  times,  as  it  has  been  selected  by  M.. 
Sacine  for  the  model  of  his  only  comedy,  ^  les  Plaideurs/     M. . 
Racine  has  transplanted  many  of  the  Attic  bard's  witticisms  with 
great  success,  and  substituted,  with  admirable  dex^ty,  the  teroiA. 
of  the  French  bar  for  those  of  the  Athenian.     His  trial  of  the  dog 
is  exceedingly  well  done :  it  wants,  however,  the  merits  of  the  ori- 
ginal, in  which,  besides  its  actual  adaptation  to  the  business  of  the 
play,  it  has  an  allegorical  reference  to  some  passing  events  of  that 
time.     The  dog  L^bes  was  evidently  intended,  to  be  applied  to^ 
Ltaches,  and  the  cheese  tq  the  bribe  which  he  had  received.     The; 
scene  between  the  Counters  and  Chicanneau  is  eq^iial  to  any  thing:; 

in 
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in  the  whole  r^nge  of  French  comedy  t  still  we  must  confesi  diat 
tiie  copy  does  not  please  us  so  much  as  the  original,  '  Thjere  is  n 
diaim  in  the  carelessness  and  freedom  of  the  Grecian's  dishahille, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  full-dress  of  the  Frenchman.  There  is  a 
mechanic  air  too  in  the  studied  breaks  and  balances  of  the  latter's 
versification,  whicl;i>  though  pleasing  at  first,  becomes'  at  last  fa« 
^uing.  It  ap(>ears  as  if  the  poet  bad  composed  the  air  and  the 
music  of  his  vertes  first,  and  put  the  words  to  them  afterwards. 

The  committal  of  the  dog,  in  this  humorous  comedy  of  the 
'  Wasps,'  has  been  imitated  by  Jonson  in  the  Staple  of  News,  and 
indeed  no  writer  seems  to  have  had  Aristophanes  more  directly  in 
his  eye  than  our  learned  Ben.  One  great  point  of  resemblance 
i^'hich  we  find  between  them,  is  Jonson's  imitation  of  the  Grecian 
poet  in  the  continual  introduction  of  himself  upon  the  stage,  the 
sarcasms  upon  hb  fellow-writers,  and  his  praises  and  dispraises  of 
the  actors.  These  were  topics  which  the  Greek  comedians  never 
failed  to  present,  and  indeed  particular  parts  of  the  chorus,  called 
the  Commatium  and  the  Pftrabasis,  were  appropriated  to  these  very 
purposes.  These  diatribes  are  exceedingly  entertaining  aiid  curious, 
and  exhibit  a  strikii^  picture  of  the  keenness  and  acrimony  with 
which  the  writers  of  them  pursued  each  other.  The  interludes  of 
Censurtj  Mirth  and  Tattle^  serve  much  the  same  purpose  in  Jon- 
son's Staple  of  News.  His  witty  introduction  to  that  singular^ 
exhibition  of  low  humour,  Bartholomew  Fair,  with  many  other- 
passages,  might  be  produced  as  specimens  of  the  same  kind.  Another 
poinf  of  resemblanctg  is  their  love  of  allegorical  persons,  and  a  sort- 
of  metaphysical  wit,  where  the  same  thing  that  is  predicated  of  the 
person,  wOl  also  apply  to  the  passion  or  affections  of  the  mind,  of 
which  the  character  is  die  predicament  personified. 

Onr  article  has  reached  a  great  length,  but  we  shall  not  be 
thought  to  have  done  justice  to  our  author,  if  we  do  not  exhibit  ^ 
some  of  those  reflections  on  the  female  sex,  from  which  a  celebra- 
ted father  of  the  church  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  invectives  on 
the  same  subject.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  in  justice 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  poet,  that  he  very  seldom  particularbes- 
any  of  the  female  sex,  as  he  does  those  of  his  own,  but  arraigns 
their  vices  in  die  gross.  The  Ecclesiazusae  is  a  burlesque  upon 
Utopian  forms  of  government,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
the  wild  lovers  of  reform.  It  turns  upon  a  project  concerted  by 
some  Athenian  dames,  who  accoutre  themselves  m  the  habiliments 
of  their  husbands,  and  who,  repairing  in  this  disguise  to  theecclesia,* 
or  parliament-house,  vote  that  the  administration  of  public  afiairs 
diould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  women.  In  a  previous  meet- 
ing, one  of  the  lady-speakers  supposes  herself  to  be  a  man  address- 
ing the  asse^ibly,  -md  she  assigns  .the  fallowing  humorous  peofowBi 

for 
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for  the  propriety  of  expectii^  a  better  govenunent  of  the  sUli^ 
wlien  nuuMged  by  females. 

In  all  things  tbey  excel  us ;  chief  in  this, 
A  n^verence  of  old  fashions :  To  a  woman, 
They  dip  their  fleeces  in  hot  water, — 'twas 
The  mode  in  former  days ;  fry  their  fish,  sitting,  / 

n!*was  so  of  yore ;  betfr  weights  upon  their  heads, 
Tis  a  most  reverend  custom.     Here's  no  change. 
No  innovation,  no  new-fongled  doctrine ; 
And  well  was  it  for  Athens,  when  old  ways 
Were  3'et  in  vogue !  We,  fools,  must  needs,  fossootb, 
'  Turn  theorists,  experimentalists ; 
And  what's  the  consequence  ?  the  city's  ruin  1 
They  run  to  festivals, — so  did  their  grandams ; 
Ill-treat  their  husbands, — 'tis  an  ancient  practice ; 
House  a  gallant,— ^it  was  their  mothers'  use ; 
Keep  the  tid-bits  for  him, — ^'tis  an  old  fashion ; 
Love  a  brisk  glass, — antiquity  is  for  them ; 
Another  thing— -tut !  they  have  precedent.— 
What  need  of  more  ?  Commit  the  reins  to  them  ; 
And  question  not  th' event:  my  life  upon't. 
You'll  .find  yourselves  the  happiest  men  on  earth. 

.  In  the  Tbesmophoriazusae  he  is  not  less  pleasant  upon  the  sea, 
The  thesmophoriaa  were  festivak  held  in  honour  of  Ceires^  at  whkh- 
none  but  freebom  women  were  allowed  to  be  present.  It  had 
been  intimated  to  Euripides,  that  the  ladies,  irritated  by  bis  re- 
flexions upon  the  sex,  intended  to  consider,  during  this  festivsl, 
what  revenge  they  riiould  inflict  upon  him.  The  poet,  aware  that 
these  were  enemies  not  to  be  despised,  goes  in  a  great  fright  to 
Agatho  the  poet,  to  consult  what  should  be  done.  Muesiloehus, 
hib  fatber-in-kw, .  accompanies  Euripides,  proposes  to  borrow 
^  woman's  garb  of  Agatho,  and  engages,  in  that  disguise,  to  join  the 
women  who  are  celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  to  speak  stoutly  ifr 
defence  of  his  son-in-law.  The  scheme  is  approved,  and  the  fol- 
lowing scene  admits  the  readers  to  the  sitting.  The  meeting  is 
conducted  with  all  the  mock  solemnity  of  a  general  Athenian  as- 
sembly. Ttie  herald  proclaims  silence  by  the  sacred  expression  of. 
Eu^fMiTs,  suf  ijjursirs !  prays  that  the  meeting  may  turn  out  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  state  and  die  parties  concerned,  and  wishes  that  whoever 
of  the  lady-speakers  should  deserve  best  of  the  Athenian  people,  and 
her  own  sex,  may  be  rewarded  with  the  prize  of  victory.  Ihe 
chorus  follows  with  a  grave  hymn ;  and  the  business  commeoeeS' 
with  the  usual  interrogation,  '  Whose  pleasure  is  it  to  speak  ? — 
Upon  this^  Sostrata  rises,  £^nd,  after  a  short  preface,  observes  tba^ 
there  was  lio  crime  of  which  the  poet  had  not  accused  them.  JSfch 
ihiog  can  be  coiicieived  more,  truly  comic  than  the  medley  .of  hmiim; 
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and  satire  in  wUcb  die  long  string  of  offences  is  broi^ht  forwani 
to  justify  her  accosation.  A  second  speaker  follows  wkk  fredi 
complaints^  when  Mnesilochus,  who  sees  the  storm  risings  gets  Op, 
as  he  had  promised,  to  mitigate  or  avert  its  fury.    He  begins^ 

Sad  tales  these,  by  my  troth !  I  marvel  not 
That  they  have  touch'd  you  to  the  quick,  and  rouis'd 
Ail  that  is  woman  in  you.    I  profess, 
As  Vm  a  mother,  and  regard  my  oflspring, 
I  hate  the  man  to  madness : — and  yet,  ladies. 
Now  we're  alone,  and  none  can  overhear  us, 
Twere  not  amiss,  roethinks,  to  check  our  spleen, 
And  view  the  matter  calmly.     He  has  brought 
A  scantling  of  our  faults  upon  the  stage, 
Such. as  might  reach  his  hearing,  or  his  knowledge. 
No  peccadilloes,  neither:  what  of  that! 
Are  there  not  others  that  he  wots  not  of? 
For  my  part,  ladies,  I'm  no  innocent. 
My  slips  have  hot  been  one,  nor  two,  nor  three : 
That  which  sits  heaviest  on  me,  is  the  trick 
I  play'd  my  spouse,  when  but  three  days  a  bride — 
Euripides  ne'er  said  a  word  of  this ;    * 
Nor  how,  when  better  men  are  not  at  hand^ 
A  slave  or  muleteer  will  serve  the  purpose^ 
}ie  said,  I  grant  ye^  Phaedra  was  a  wanton; 
But  what  is  that  to  us  ?  He  never  told, 
How  Porn^  spread  her  cloak  before  her  husbandi        * 
Bad  him  admire  the  colour,  and  the  texture, 
'  VFhile  the  gallant  avail'd  him  of  the  screen, 

And  slipt  away  unnoticed !   I  could  mention 
A  matron  here^  who  feign'd  a  pregnancy, 
And  bought  a  child,  while  her  good  man  was  trotting 
From  street  to  street,  kind  heart !  to  fetch  a  midwife  l-^* 
Home  comes  a  pitcher,  with  a  chopping  boy : 
The  signal  given,  "  Retire !"  the  lady  cries. 
The  child,  'tis  true,  was  kicking  ripe,  but  then, 
The  pitcher's  belly  was  the  sufferer. 
The  proud  and  happy  simpleton  pack'd  off,    * 
The  pitcher's  mouth  is  open'd,  and  the  child 
Raises  a  lusty  squall :  with  that,  the  beldame, 
(Malicious  hag !)  purveyor  of  the  bantling. 
Runs  out,  and  with  a  grin  upon  her  face, 
**  Joy,  joy,  sir !  you've  a  giant  to  your  son ! 
So  like  papa!  eyes,  lips, — then,  such  a  nose! 
A  fir  cone  's  nothing  to  it."    Not  a  word 
Of  this,  dropt  from  the  poet. 

-  The  two  remaining  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  Acbarnians  and 
Ike  PoMe,  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have  advanc^  of  At 
folMcd  parpvses  to  which  his  c<Mnedies  *#eie  a|>pliisd.    l%e^ 

were 
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%ere  bbth' written  during  idie  Peloponnesian  war;  the  AcbandMii 
in  the  sixth,  and  the  Peace  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  that  cali^ 
mitous  periody  and  both  contain  the  strongest  exhortations  to  ja  ge- 
neral pacification. 

The  plot  of  the  former,  which  is  sufficiently  improbable,  turns 
upon  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  which  Dicaeopolis  makes  for  him« 
self,  exclusively,  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  indignation 
thereby  excited  in  his  townsmen.  Aristophanes  does  not  forget 
his  old  friend  Euripides ;  but  humorously  introduces  Dicaeopolis 
to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  lend  him  the  beggarly  dress 
of  Telephus,  or  some  other  tragic  character,  that  he  may  plead 
his  cause  with  more  e£fect  before  the  enraged  Achamians.  The 
parabases  of  this  play  are  written  in  a  high  .style  of  patriotic  virtue ; 
they  pourtray  with  much  humour  the  claptraps  of  the  theatres  and 
other  public  assemblies  of  the  day,  and  boldly  ascribe  the  ori- 
gin of  the  war  to  the  resentmeut  of  Pericles  at  an  indignity 
offered  to  his  favourite  mistress  Aspasia. — ^The  same  object  it 
pursued  in  the  Peace,  though  with  more  dramatic  effect.  Try* 
gaeus,  a  worthy  citizen,  being  much  troubled  with  the  afflictions 
which  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  brought  upon  Greece,  determines 
to  go  to  heaven  and  expostulate  with  Jupiter  upon  the  subject* 
For  this  purpose,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  by  odier  means, 
he  procures  an  enormous  beetle,  which  he  had  been  informed  from 
^sop's  Fable^,  was  the  only  winged  creature  that  had  ever  reach- 
ed the  skies,  and  on  the  back  of  this  new  steed,  he  mouo^  up  to 
heaven.  There  he  meets  with  Mercury,  who  at  first  tr^ts  him 
rather  scurvily;  but  being  softened  with  a  little  present  of  butcher's 
meat,  informs  him,  that  Jupiter  was  not  at  home,  and  that  the  other 
gods  had  -also  quitted  their  apartments,  which  were  now  occupied 
by  the  god  Polemos,  who  had  thrown  the  Lady  Peace,  of  whom 
he  was  in  quest,  into  a  deep  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  was  covered 
with  large  stones,  that  no  one  might  get  to  her.  Two  allegorical 
personages.  War  and  Tumult,  are  then  introduced  upoil  the  stage, 
with  a  prodigious  mortar,  in  which,  it  seems,  it  was  their  amuse- 
ment to  pound  the  cities  that  fell  under  their  resentment.  One  of 
them  goes  out  to  fetch  a  pestle,  and  Trygaeus  takes  advantage  of 
his  absence,  to  collect  a  band  of  clowns  and  artisans,  and  drag  up 
Peace  from  h^r  place  of  confinement.  This  scene  furnishes  the 
poet  with  some  sarcastic  observations  upon  the  different  states  of 
Greece.  Trygaeus  then  descends  with  his  prize  to  earth,  meeting 
with  nothing  by  the  way  but  the  souls  of  a  few  dithyrambic  poets, 
who  were  taking  the  air  in  search  of  food  for  their  efiusions.  The 
remaining  part' of  the  play  ;is  employed  in  laughing  at  the  sooth- 
aayers,  armourers  and  others,  who  had  an  interest  in  continuing  the 
tar.    Theie  is  a  quaint  henieliness,  a  rude  but  heartfelt  joy,  in  the 

exultation 
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exaltation  of  the  'Chorus  at  the  rec»vei^  of  Peace,  iivhich  b  hr 
from  unpleasant. 

-  •   •  '  Ifappy  I,  that  know  no  care,  ' 

Holm',  nor  sbieldy  nor  coarse  camp^fiarel 

Wars  to  me,  no  pleasure  give  i — 

Thenaioue,  I  seem  to.liv.e^t 
:     .  When,  a  merry  day  to  make, 

My  fire-side  seat,  at  home,  I  take : 

There,  with  friends,  the  hours  to  pastV 

Brimming  high  the  sparkling  glass  ; 

Ort  the  hearth  a  be^ch-lo'giying, 

On  the  embers  chick-pease  frying, 

While  the  crackling  wopd  betrays, 

The  drying  heats  of  summer  days. 
J  Then,  if  Thratta's  cheek  I  press, 

*  While  my  wife  retires  to  dress, 

If  her  rosy  lip  I  touch. 

Oh,  Jove !  'tis  rapturie  over  much- 

In  troth,  it  is  a  super-dainty  thing, 
When  seeding  time  is  o'er,  and  rain,  thank  heaven. 
Falls  without  stint,  to  see  a  friend  drop  in. 
And  in  a  frank,  and  hearty  way,  salute  us. 
*  When  shall  we  make  a  day,  Comarchidas?' 
There's  nothing  like  a  cup  of  chirping  liquor, 
When  Jove,  as  now,  takes  care  to  drench  our  fields. 
And  set  our  crops  a-growing.     Bustle,  maids  ; 
Fry  us  some  beans, — three  bushels,  do  you  hear? 
j  And  add  a  little  wheat ;  'twill  mend  the  compounds 

.     And  let  us  taste  your  figs,  dame.     Run  to  Manes, 
.    He's  in  the  vineyard,  tell  him  'tis  no  time 
For  pruning  now,  when  every  thing  is  dripping. 
Step  you,  girl,  for  some  thrushes.     There  should  be, 
Unless  the  cat  have  trick'd  us,  (and  I  heard 
A  strange,  suspicious  noise,  among  the  dishes,) 
Some  beastings,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  hare — 
Beg  a  few  myrtle  boughs  of  iSschines ; 
And,  in  your  way,  call  on  Charinades, 
Inform  bim,  'tis  a  holy  day  with  us, 
And  tlwt  the  glass  is  waitings 

O  'tis  sweet,  when  fields  are  ringing 

With  the  merry  crickets'  singing. 

Oft  to  mark,  with  curious  eye. 

If  the  vine  tree's  time  be  nigh  :  , 

Hers  is  not  the  fruit  whose  birth 

Costs  a  throe  to  mother  earth. 

Sweet  it  is,  too,  to  be  telling, 
*  '  How  the  luscious  iigs  are  swelling ; 

3%e&  to  riot^  ^without  measure, 

Ib  thejdch,  nectareous  t]:oasure,  ..« 

White 
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While  our  grateful  voices  chimey  -* 

*  Happy  season !  blessed  time !' 

The  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  run^  prevents  us  from 
enlarging  upon  several  minor  topics,  which  might  be  drawn  frotti 
the  perusal  of  these  comedies ;  such  as  the  state  in  which  Aristo- 
phanes found  the  drama,  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  it^ 
&c.  We  should  have  wished  also  to  shew  a  little  more  at  len^ 
this  poet's  manner  of  mixing  with  his  audience,  and  connectmg 
them  with  the  business  on  the  stage.  That  species  of  humour  too^ 
by  which  he  guards  against  pleasantries  at  his  own  manner  of  writ- 
ing, would  not  have  been  undeserving  of  attention,  nor  the  freedom 
of  remark  which  he  exhibits  upon  the  religion  of  his  country,  and 
the  toleration  which  his  sarcasms  on  that  point  experienced  from 
his '  audience.  Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  shew  that 
Aristophanes  was  not  merely  a  punster,  as  Plutarch  would  have 
it,  nor,  what  Voltaire,  with  at  least  as  much  ignorance  as  wit,  de- 
scribes him,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  was  deficient  in  comedy, 
and  had  no  notion  of  poetry.  The  nation  which  possesses  a 
Moli^re  or'a  Sheridan,  may  be  content  to  do  without  an  Aristopha- 
nes :  but  still  the  latter  is  no  contemptible  genius.  He  stands 
alone ;  he  is  a  writer  mi  generis:  he  can  be  judged  by  no  jnodem 
tribunals :  the  laws  of  the  drama,  under  which  he  wrote,  were  dif- 
&rent  from  ours;  the  audience  to  whom  his  plays  were  addresse^^ 
was  different ;  the  manners,  and  the  customs,  and  the  ideas,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  written,  were  different.  Ho* 
man  nature,  however,  does  not  so  entirely  differ,  but  that  enough 
is  still  left  for  us  to  understand,  to  relish  and  to  imitate.  His  pio> 
tures  are  highly  curious  and  entertaining,  and,  as  ftc-similes  of  the 
times,  are  more  valuable  than  more  general  delineations ;  possessiiq; 
much  th^  same  degree  of  point  and  faithfulness,  we  should  ima- 
gine, as  the  one-act  comedies  of  the  Spaniards,  mentioned  by  die 
noble  author  of  the  Life  of  Lopez  de  Vega.  If  the  general  defiAh*- 
tion  of  wit  be  true,  that  it  is  the  unexpected  combination  of  distant 
resemblances,  nothing  can  more  deserve  the  nande,  than  the  dialogue 
of  Aristophanes.  He  finds  allusions  in  things  seemingly  the  most 
incoi^uous,  and  in  scenes  apparently  least  susceptible  of  them,  and 
we  can  easily  conceive  the  roar  of  laughter  which  accompanied 
their  application,  and  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  which  t&cj 
must  have  covered  the  objects  of  them.  His  characters  are  rather 
sketches  than  portraits ;  but  they  discover  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  they  are  written  as  painters  write  their  names  at  Co, 

His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  strong,  though  not  diversified; 
It  is  almost  all  embodied  in  that  one  aggregate  idea,  which  he  had 
formed  of  his  master,  the  people ;  and  he  appears  to  value  his  ac- 
quisitions merely  as  they  aid  him.  to  sootlie  the  vanity,  awaken  die 

jealously 
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jeal<>usy;  or  soften  the  irritability  of  this  idal^  whom  fa^  has  det  tip*- 
His  writings  take  a  stronger- hold  upon  uS'  from  the  strange  combi* 
nation  of  present  delight^  and  the.  momentary  fear  of  some  offen- 
sive intrusion  which  the  perusal  of  them  enforces"  upon  us.     Ho-* 
vering  for  ever  upon  the  brink  of  what  is  di^ustipg,  we  yet  do  not 
lay  him  down;  his  wit  ledejems  his  indelicacy,  his  language  covers 
the  homeliness  of  his  sentiments,  while  the  execution  of  his  dramas 
excuses  the  improbable  fictions  upon  which  they  are  frequently 
founded.    If  we  feel  pity  and  contempt  for  the  low  buffooneries  tQ 
which  his  dependence  upoQ  the  mob  subjected  him,  we  also  admire 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  escapes  from  them ;  nor  can  we  but  be 
struck,  by  the  beautiful  and.  moral  effect,  with  which  he  frequently 
rises  fipm  his  grovelling,  9nd  starts  like  the  chrysalis  from  instant 
^Itfa  apd. deformity^  into  spirit,  symmetry  and  loveliness.     But 
..Aristophanes  must  be  read  through :  no  extract  will  give  a  correct 
idea  of  his  versatility,  his  side-stroke  satire,  his  curvettings,  and 
multiplied  pleasantries*     He  must  be  read  through  too  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;  for  no  language  but  his  own  can  do  justice  to  that  continual 
play  upon  words  which  he  indulges.     The  parodies  too,  in  which 
l)e  so  eminently  excels,  whether  of  passages  from  the  poets,  or  the 
proceedings  of  their  political  assemblies,  cannot  be  well  relished 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  originals  to  which  they  refer,  and  on 
which  they  form  so  valuable  a  comment.     We  agree  with  M^ 
I>acier^  that  the  scholar,  who  is  not  master  of  Aristophanes,  can 
never  have  felt  the  full  excellence  of  the  Greek  language.     For 
hvmony  no  poetry  can  compare  with  that  of  Aristophanes :  and  it 
sometimes  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  homeliness  of  the  dia- 
Ipgue.  .  Breaks  which  produce  the  finest  effect,  and  pauses  more 
yaried  than  those  which  enrich  the  Comus  of  Milton,  or  its  exqui- 
site proto^pe,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,    occur  for 
pages  together.    The  gaiety  of  his  measures  is  most  delightful.. 
.The  eye  dances  amid  anapsests,  and  all  the  light  and  airy  varieties  of 
Greek  metre.  .  It  is  music  absolutely  painted  to  the  eye  ;  and  we 
qpn  conceive  that  to  the  susceptible  ears  of  the  Athenians,  the  lan- 
gui^e  alone  of  Aristophanes,  heightened  by  those  modulations  and 
inflexions  which  are  .lost  upon  us,  must  have  created  a  fascinatioft 
that  was  perfectly  irresistible.     The  most  varied  n^etres  of  English 
versification  will  bear  but  a  faint  comparison  with  the  richness, 
briUiaiicy,  and  ever-changing  modes  of  Aristophanes.     If  the  poet 
had  invented  nothing  more  than  the  auap^stic  tetrameter  which 
bean  his  name,  we  should  have  hailed  him  as  a'  mighty  master  in 
Jiis  art,  and  considered  him  as  deserving  the  encomiums  which  ^ 
tfi$t»  of  I^lato,  and  the  penetration  of  the  Persian  king  are  well 
known  to  have  bestowed  upon  him« 
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Akt.  X.     Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Ada,  and' 
Jjfrica.    By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.    Part  the  Secoyid. 
.Greece,  £gypty  <tnd  ^^  Holy  Land,  Section  the  First,    4to.. 
.  Cadell  and  Daviea.     London.    1812. 

/^NCEmore,  like  Xanthias  in  the  ancient  comedy,  we  resume  onr' 
^^  critical  burthen  in  the  suite  of  the  lively  and  interesting  travet 
ler  whose  active  curiosity  we  have  already  extolled,  and  the  bitterness 
of  whose  prejudices  we  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  blame  with . 
an  impurtianty  which  should  render  our  praises  of  greater  value; 
But  we  recommence  our  task  with  better  spirits,  and  with  a  fairer 
rospect  of  agreement  with  our  author  during  the  future  stages  of' 
is  narrative.     We  no  longer  follow  him  through  the  hard  measure 
he  met  with  from  the  Russian  government,  and  the  still  hardtr 
names  which  he  dealt  to  both  government  and  people  in  return ; 
— we  pant  not  now  after  his  rapid  wheels  through  the  regions  of 
*  filth  and  fraud,' — ^the  wretched  country 

*  ■     = EiT«  CopCopof  *»xy^ 
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The  frogs  of  the  Kuban  are  passed,  as  well  as  the  surly  .Sacqs 
who  kept,  during  the  reign  of  Paul,  the  Russian  frontier ;  Dionu- 
sus  is  at  length  arrived  in  those  fields,  which  have,  in  every  age,  been 
the  Elysium \)f  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary ; — and  we  may  hope, 
under  his  guidance,  to  be  introduced  to  the  pageants  of  anciettt 
mythology,  and  the  ghosts  of  poets  and  philosophers. 

The  former  volume  landed  Dr.  Clarke  at  Pera,  Nov.  6,  1800. 
That  to  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  introduce  the  reader,  contuns 
bis  observations  during  his  first  residence  in  that  place,  his  progress 
by  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt,  and  two  short  excursions 
from  Alexandria  to  Cyprus  and  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  tq  say,  that  We  have  followed  him  in  his  narrative  with  • 
a  pleasure  only  inferior  to  that  of  actually  viewing  the  scenes 
which  he  delineates.  ^Fhe  characteristic  faults  of  the  former  vo- 
lume are  still,  indeed,  discernible.  We  have  still  to  complain  of  a 
reliance  on  first  impressions,  which  is  not  altogether  compensated 
by  an  acuteness  of  observation  undoubtedly  more  than  commonrt 
we  encounter,  not  unfrequently,  a  blindfold  hurry  of  inference, 
which,  had  our  author  been  of  Milesian  origin,  would  be  consider- 
ed as  a  national  infirmity ;  that  stumbles  on  its  conclusions  as  if 
by  accident,  and  is  often  right  in  defiance  of  its  own  chain  of  argu- 
ments. Even  on  his  most  favourite  topics  we  have  sometimes  per- 
ceived a  want  of  that  previous  knowledge,  without  which,  to  travel 
is  but  to  wander,  and  we  have  suspected  that  he  has  rather  read  to 
illustrate  his  tour,  than  journeyed  to  illustrate  his  reading.  We 
are  not  yet,  perhaps,  arrived  at  that  period  of  his  work^  where 

we 
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we  011(7  expect  any  discussion  on  the  inoral  Md  political  state 'of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  though  we  confess  that  we  would  have  gladly 
bartered  for  a  little  fresh  information  on  this  inexhaustible  subject^ 
the  whole  detail  of  the  Sultan's  procession  to  St^  Sophia,  (ia 
spite  of  our  satisfaction  in  learning  that  the  same  ceremonies  are 
observed  by  th6  gentlemen  ushers  of  his  present  highness,  as  had 
been  detailed  at  large  by  De  La  Mottraye  and  Thevenot^)  and  havd 
curtailed  a  little,  for  a  few  questions  as  to  the  present  state  of  Cy- 
prus, that  hunting  after  intaglios,  which  Rousseau  somewherof 
calls  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  £nglish  traveller,  and  which  was 
prosecuted  wkh  so  much  perseverance  as  to  leave  little  leisure  for 
other,  inquiries,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known 
.  islands  of  the  world. 

With  all  these  draw*backs  Dn  Clarke  is  a  tourist  of  no  comnioit 
stamp.     His  own  discoveries  are  numerous,  and  where  othei*s  have 
preceded  him  he  has  set  their  information  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view ;  he  is  eminently  gifted  with  that  ^  thirsty  eye,'  as  old  Tom 
Coryat  calls  it,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  qualification 
of  a  traveller ;  he  has,  lastly,  a  power  of  selecting  objects,  and  a 
racineas  in  describing  them,  which  cannot  be  better  described  than 
as  the  antipodes  of  Chandler;  and  which  are,  we  think,  more 
conspicuous  in  the  present  volume  than  in  that  with  which  our 
iieftders  are  already  acquainted.    There  is  another  circamstance^ 
which  we  have  in  part  anticipated,   and  which   has  made  our 
progress  with  Dr.   Clarke  in   the  Archipelago  and  Mediterra- 
nean more  i^reeable  than  over  the  steppes  of  Russia.   He  no  longer 
labours  under  the  influence  of  that  feeling,  whether  political,  per- 
sonal, -  or  purely  bilious,  we  know  not,  which  not  only  soured  the 
temper,  but  jaundiced  the  visual  organs  of  its  victim :  which,  by  a 
mavic  more  potent  than  the  cup  of  Circe,  transformed  some  thirty 
miluons  of  human  creatures  into  '  two-legged  pigs,'  and  selected, 
SB  a  specimen  of  the  brave  and  hardy  followers  of  Suvorof,  the 
unfortunate  invalid  who  keeps  guard  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^Ist 
chapter  of  his  former  volume.     In  the  present,  we  have  no  such 
bitterness  of  complaint,  no  such  violence  of  invective ;  nor  does  the 
tyranny  of  Djezzar  Pasha  at  Acre,  or  of  the  Flea-king  at  Tiberias 
cKsturb  the  good-humoured  pleasantry  of  the  narrator. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  amendment  we  discovered  in  his  ac- 
GOiuit  of  Constantinople ;  the  peculiarities  of  which  .place,  and  of  its  , 
suburbs,  had  prepared  us  for  some  of  that  strong  encaustic  painting 
in  which  their  northern  neighbours  had  been  represented;  and 
which  could  hardly,  we  thought,  escape  the  chastisement  of  thc^ 
sttne  ^  gravis  thyrsus'  which  had  visited  Mosco  with  so  much  ri- 
gour. Here,  however,  our  traveller  experienced  the  mock  beati- 
tude pronounced  on  those  who  expect  nothing ;  and  so  far  from 
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being  disappointed,  was  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that  tbe 
ancient  capital  of  the  Caesars  retained,  at  the  present  day,  so  many 
traces  of  its  former  possessors.  It  is  not,  indeed,  for  us  to  inquire 
what  literary  traveller  besides  himself  ever  visited  Constantinople 
with  an  impression  so  singular  as  that  which  he  describes: — *  ex- 
pecting to  behold  but  faint  vestiges  of  the  imperial  city,  and  be* 
lieving  that  he  shall  find  little  or  nothing  to  remind  him  of  ^*  the 
everlasting  fouudntions"  of  the  master  of  the  Roman  world/  But 
we  feel,  it  must  be  owned,  considerable  curiosity  to  learn  from  what 
course  of  previous  study,  what  published  account  of  Constantinopie 
or  its  history,  he  had  arrived  at  conclusions  so  unusual,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  probability  of  the  case :  for,  as  he  himself  sen- 
sibly rcmurks,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  die  Turks  obtained 
possession  is  so  comparatively  short,  that  little  subsequent  chai^ 
was  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  is  altogether  false  that  the  conquerorf 
were  occupied  in  works  of  destruction,  or  that  they  had  a  pride  in 
defacing  the  monuments  of  the  race  whom  they  had  subdued. 
Whatever  havoc  has  taken  place  among  the  works  of  ancient  art  at 
Constantinople,  *■  was  begun  by  the  Romans  themselves,  even  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Coustautine  the  Great,  and  renewed  at  iqter- 
vals,  in  consequence  of  the  factions  and  dit^sentions  of  the  inha- 
bitants.'   • 

*  The  city,  such  as  it  was,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks,  has  been  by  them  preserved,  and  undergone  fewer  alterations 
than  took  place  while  it  continued  in  tbe  hands  of  their  predecessors. 
It  docs  not  however  appear,  that  the  changes  produced,  either  by  the^ 
one  or  the  other,  have  in  any  degree  afTected  that  striking  resemblance 
which  it  still  bears  to  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Greeks/ — pp.  8,  9- 

It  is,  however,  certainly  true,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  M'e  think,  hts 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  notice  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not 
only  in  the  Hippodrome,  in  St.  Sophia,  or  in  the  other  more  stri-. 
king  vestiges  of  its  former  masters  that  ancient  Constantinople  iat.to. 
be  sought  or  found ;  but  that  those  very  circumstances  which  strike 
a  careless  visitor  as  the  effects  of  Grecian  degeueracy,  or  of  Turkish 
despotism,  are  often  in  themselves  aboriginal,  and  afford  the  best. 
existing  studies  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Of  Greece,  we: 
know,  the  splendour  consisted  in  its  public  buildings  only;  andthe. 
narrow  streets,  the  unglazed  shops,  the  gloomy  bazars,  and  the 
small  and  obscure  apartments  of  modern  Constantinople  differ,  in 
few  respects,  from  the  remains  of  similar  objects  in  Herculaneum, 
or  from  the  descriptions  furnished  by  the  ancients  themselves  of 
Athens  or  of  Corinth.  But  the  Doctor  ruus  riot  in  his  parallel,  wken 
he  extends  it  to  every  particular  of  manners  or  of  furniture,  and 
when  (without  fear  of  the  avenging  ghost  of  Winkelman)  he  iden- 
tifies the  graceful  folds  of  the  ancient  pallium  with  tbe  cumbrous. 
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Irowsers  and  pendant  sleeves  of  the  modem  Osmanli.  He  is,  ia- 
deedy  altogether  unfortunate,  both  in  the  circumstances  which  he 
selects  as  instances  of  this  similarity,  and  the  maimer  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  account  for  them.  The  Turks,  he  supposes,  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  had  all  their  domestic  habits  to  learn; 
*  their  former  habits  had  been  those  of  Nomade  tribes^;  their  dwel- 
lings were  principally  tents ;  and  the  camp  rather  than  the  city  dis- 
tinguished their  abode :  hence  it  followed  that,  with  the  houses, 
the  furniture,  and  even  the  garb  of  the  Greeks  would  necessarily  be 
associated/ — Chap.  J .  pp.  4,  5. 

]]^w  this  is  about  as  accurate  as  if  a  Frenchman  should  remark, 
(by  way  of  accounting  for  the  general  adoption  of  his  country  fa- 
shions by  the  English  under  Charles  the  Second,)  'that  the  Bri- 
tish previously  had  no  clothes  at  all,  and  that  their  naked  bodies 
were  painted  sky-blue,  till  the  ministers  of  Louis  the  Great  taught 
diem  to  wear  wigs  and  put  on  rouge/  Four  hundred  years  (is  it 
really  necessary  to  remind  Dr.  Clarke  of  this  ?)  had  elapsed  sincei 
th^  Turks  had  abandoned  their  pastoral  habits :  at  the  time  he  men- 
tions, they  were,  as  he  has  himself  elsewhere  observed,  little  less 
civilized  than  the  Greeks  or  any  other  nation  of  Europe;  and  the 
Sultans  of  Prusfl^  and  Adrianople  are  no  more  to  be  confounded 
with  the  original  wanderers  of  tfie  Altai,  than  Charles  the  Fifth  with 
Ariovistus  or  Arminius.  But  the  instances  which  he  mentions  of 
this  supposed  imitation  are  all  strangely  inaccurate.  The  vignette 
of  Micbiel  Palseologus  which  he  subpoenas,  is  no  more  like  the 
coifiiire  of  a  modern  Sultan  than  Macedon  is  like  Monmouth. — -. 
There  are  beards,  indeed,  to  both  the  potentates,  but  the  papal  tiar^ 
of  the  former  has  no  imaginable  resemblance  to  the  red  cap  and 
snowy  torban  of  the  present  *  sovereign  of  Roum.*  It  was  the  .an- 
cient Persians,  not  the  Greeks,  whose  long  sleeves  are  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  The  veils  worn  by  the  Theban  wo- 
men were  S  fashion  peculiar  to  that  city,  derived,  perhaps,  from 
very  early  times,  and  from  their  oriental  ancestry.  The  Greeks 
sate  (except  at  meals)  on  chairs,  h^^oi  anclxcedsSpai,  not  couches ; 
evi!o  the  triclinium,  which  was  high  and  insulated,  had  little  resem-^ 
VlaDce  to  those  low  divans  which  rang^ against  the  walls  of  a  Turk- 
idi  apartment ;  n6r  was  the  German  baron,  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  mor^ 
astonished  at  the  arrangement  of  a  classic  Cijenaculum, '  than  the 
Agha  of  Samaria  woUld  have  been  had  Dr.  Clarke  lain  down  at 
full  length  in  his  presence,  to  banquet  after  the  ipanner  of  the  an- 
cientp. 

These  little  blunders,  proceeding,  as  they  do,  not  from  ignorance, 
biit  from  carelessness  and  impetuosity,  provpke  us  the  more,  be- 
cause they  materially  shake  our  confidence  in  Dr.  Clarke's  obser- 
^tions  on  the  tropl^es  in  the  imperial  ars^ual>  a  collection  of  in* 
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teresting  reliques  which  he  has  been  the  first  to  notice.  If,  atf  he 
assures  us,  the  form  of  those  antique  pieces  of  armour  correftpondt 
with  those  represented  on  the  gems  and  medals  of  the  early  Greekf 
9nd  Romans,  a  very  curious  fact  is  established,  namely,  that  in  the 
15th  century;  the  Constantinopolitans  retained  the  military  costume 
of  their  ancestors  at  a  time  when  we  should  have  rather  expected  a 
similarity  to  that  of  the  Turks  or  Genoese.  We  need  not  say,  if 
this  were  ascertained,  how  invaluable  such  a  repertory  would  prove 
to  the  artist  or  the  anti<juary ;  how  many  existing  difficulties  as  to 
the  nature,  use,  and  weight  of  several  parts  of  the  ancient  panoply 
might  be  solved :  nor  need  we  observe  on  the  probability  that  by 
the  interest  of  any  ambassador,  the  hall  which  contains  them  would 
not  be  found  inaccessible ;  nor  can  we  answer  that  Mr.  Hope  has 
not  already  dispatched  an  artist  to  enrich  from  these  undoubted  ori-* 
ginals  his  next  edition  of  Costumes ;  but  we  cannot  repress  n  suspi- 
cion, that  the  same  fancy  which  could  wreathe  a  $ash  round  me 
head  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  and  transmute  the  pallium  of  De^ 
mosthenes  into  a  modern  benische,  has  adorned  in  like  manner  tike 
plate  jacks  and  cuishes  of  chivalry  with  the  semblance  of  the  clai* 
sical  thorax  and  knemides. 

But  Dr.  Clarke's  researches  into  the  curiosities  of  the  Seraglio 
were  not  confined  to  its  outer  courts.  The  haram  itself,  with  all 
the  real  and  imaginary  terrors  which  defend  it,  was  not  suflScieiit 
to  bafile  his  ardent  curiosity.  By  the  assistance  of  the  Sultim's 
bead  gardener,  a  German,  he  obtains  admission  to  that  'Mp-' 
posed  impervious  sanctuary,  and  is  conducted,  not  only  through  m0  » 
gardens,  but  through  the  private  apartments  of  the  Sultan,  aqd 
through  those  which,  though  then  empty,  were  tenanted  during  mp 
summer  by  the  Houris  of  the  imperial  Paradise.  The  survey,  how- 
ever, was  eifected  amid  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  discoveries 
which  he  niade  in  this  Paphiaii  prison-house  hardly  appear  a  suffi- 
<^ent  compensation  for  his  alarms.  The  gardens  are  paltry,  and 
the  apartments  present  that  strange  mixture  of  splendour  and  meau- 
ness,  irregular  beauty  and  bad  taste,  which  we  naturally  associate 
with  the  idea  of  an  eastern  palace  :  but  his  story  is  well  told ; 
nor,  when  we  consider  the  confused  and  mysterious  notions  which 
prevail  respecting  the  interior  of  a  Turkish  haram,  can  we  fail  to 
sympathize  in  the  triumph  of  those  daring  adventurers  who  looked 
down  upon  Constantinople  from  the  very  den  of  its.  own  imperial 
lion,  whose  *  chamber  of  repose,'  adorned  with  pillars  of  verde 
antico,  is  so  taotalizingly  conspicuous  among  the  buildings  on  the 
Seraglio  Point.  Dr,  Clarke  is,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing 
himself  to  be  the  first  that  ever  passed  this  hallowed  boundai^. 
De  La  Mottraye,  a  century  before,  had  been  ahnost  equally  fortu- 
nate^ and  Dr.  Pouquevilie,  a  few  months  only  previous  to  Dr. 
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Clarke's  visit,  had,  by  the  assi8^a:nce  of  the  same  German^  survey^ 
most  of  the  same  apartments  which  are^  liere  described.  Nor  do 
we  apprehend  that  so  great  a  risk  was  incurred  in  the  adventure^ 
as  their  guide^  by  way  of  enhancing  the  obligation,  was  willing  to 
inake  them  believe.  He  was  undoubtedly  in  more  danger  than 
they  were,  and  would  scarcely  have  twice  incurred  the  prospect 
of  death  or  confinement,  to  gratify  a  mere  travelling  acquaint* 
ttnce.     . 

^  Yet  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  ho- 
nest German  in  his  friends  has  met  with  a  very  grateful  return ;  or 
that  either  the  French  or  English  sgavant  has  done  well  in  publish- 
log  -a  piece  of  complaisance,  which,  if  its  rumour  should  penetratit 
to  '  the  garden  of  hyacinths,'  would,  at  least,  exclude  the  gardener 
from  all  further  exercise  of  his  functions  there.  We  know  not 
ivhether  the  present  Sultan  be  a  man  of  literary  habits,  but  some  of 
bis  predecessors  have  been  so ;  and  a  Turkish  translation  of  a  po- 
pular English  work  would  not  be  so  great  a  phenomenon  in  the 
imperial  cabinet  as  many  of  our  readers  may  imagine. 

The  rest  of  our  author's  notices  respecting  Constantinople  'may 
be  comprised  in  a  narrow  compass.  He  gives  some  useful  hints  to 
future  travellers  for  the  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts  and  clas- 
'^cal  reliques  :■— he  speaks  candidly  and  favourably  of  the  modern 
Greek  nobles :  be  sees  the  Sultan  ride  in  state  to  St.  Sophia's 
church,  and  gives  a  very  lively  .description  of  the  two  sects  of  dan- 
-cim  and  howling  Dervishes.  The  former  bad  been  previously  de- 
senbed  by  De  La  Mottraye,  who  illustrates  his  narrative  with  a 
good  engraving.  Dr.  Clarke  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  their  absur- 
dities diner  only  in  a  slight  degree  from.a  sect  of  fanatics  in  Wales, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jumpers.  It  is  indeed  a  very  curious  in- 
quiry to  trace  the  similarity  of  superstitions  or  crazy  practices  all 
over  the  wprld.  The  horn,  which  is  the  insigne  of  an  eastern 
Canton,  was,  till  lately,  the  usual  companion  of  those  real  or  pre- 
tended maniacs  who  wandered  over  England,  under  the  name  of 
Abran^men;  and  the  phrase  hom-mad  is  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
custom.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 
•that  the  frantic  rites  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal  may  be  preserved 
in  these  mummeries  of  Islamisra.  Such  practices,  indeed,  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  any  religion,  true  or  false ;  and  the  vaga- 
bonds who  live  by  them  are  only  studious  to  render  their  craft  not 
obnoxious  to  the  reigiung  faith.  For  the  rest,  the  howling  Dervi* 
■hes  are  no  contemptible  jugglers,  and  Messrs.  Moritz  and  Ingle- 
•by  might  reap  considerable  improvement  ti'ere  they  to  study  a 
=  idhile  under  tliese  magi,  and  take  their  degrees  at  the  academy  of 
Scutari. 

An  Ameriv^an  frigat^^  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  ar- 
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rived  at  Constantinople  a  short  time  previous  to  tbe  auChorV 
departure.     The  good  order  of  his  ship,  and  the  healthy'  appears 
ance  of  the  crew  were  the  theme  of  general  conversation  in  Fera ; 
but  this  brave  man  and  his  fine  vessel  were  degraded  by  tbe 
wretched  policy  of  their  government  into  a  carrier  of  lions  and  ti^ 
gerSy  as  presents  from  the  Dej  of  Algiers  to  the  Sultan.  ■   The 
Turkish-  officers  were  at  first  considerably  perplexed  to  determint 
the  locality  of  America^  but  this  apparent  ignorance  arose,  as  most 
odier  stdries  of  Turkish  barbarism  will  be  found  to  arise,  only  from 
the  difference  of  nomenclature  in  their  books  and  ours ;  and  whes 
they  learned  that  America  was  synonimous  with  The  New  IVofU, 
they  bid  Captain  Bainbridge  heartily  welcome.    The  Capudaa 
Pasha  who  sent  this  message,  was  not  only  well  informed  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  new  world,  but  a  perfect  master  of  the  courtesiei 
of  the  old.     Understanding  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  a  brother  (Captain 
G.  Clarke,  of  the  Braakel)  with  the  fleet  at  M armorice  ba^,  he ' 
assigned  a  Turkish  corvette  for  his  conveyance  thither ;  and  in  dm 
presence  of  our  travellers,  gave  orders  to  slow  the  vessel,  not  cuif 
with  provisions,  but  with  wine,   knives,  forks,  chairs,  and  other 
conveniences  not  in  common  use  among  the  Turks.     Of  this 
vessel,  however.  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  availed  themselves 
only  so  far  as  the  Dardanelles,  where  they  wisely  abandoned  it  foe 
a  humbler  skiff,  which  woidd  afford  a  longer  time  for  tbe  mves^ 
ligation  of  the  interesting  coasts  they  were  about  to  traverse.^^ 
In  this  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Clarke  receives  very  essential  assifr< 
tance  from  the  manuscript  journals  of  Mr.  Morrit  and  Mr.  Wat 
pole,  who,  following  the  laudable  example  of  Mr.  R.  Heber  ill 
the  first  volume,  have  enriched  his  notes  with  a  variety  of  valuable 
information  given  with  much  candour  and  clearness,  and  supply- 
ing, in  many  instances,  those  points  which  our  author  was  hims^ 
prevented  from  exploring.     It  would  not,  indeed,  surprize  us,  if  a 
practice  should  become  fashionable,  which,  with  so  little  trouUp 
and  so  little  appearance  of  responsibility,  enables  those  minor  tour- 
ists to  appear  in  print,  who  formerly  shrunk  from  the  ordeal  of  cri- 
ticism, or  were  unable  to  eke  out  their  scanty  memoranda  to  the 
legitimate  standard   of  a  quarto.     We  are  really  grateful  to  Dc. 
Clarke  for  the  amusement  and  information  which  these  contribu- 
Mons  of  his  friends  have  ^ifForded  us,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
is  himself  a  planet  whose  course  no  satellite  need  be  ashamed  fp 
follow.     But,  as  reviewers,  we  cannot  conceal  our  fears  that  the 
example  portends  us  no  good ;  nor  can  we  contemplate  witli  bm\ 
equable  mind  the  possibility  of  Sir  John  Carr  revolving  round  Mr, 
John  Gah,  or  a  whole  German  institute  girding  in  frigid  ring  the 
Satuniian  bulk  of  Professor  Lichtenstein. 
Our  travellers  set  sail  from  Constantinople  March  2^  1801 :.  but 
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before  we  attend  their  farther  progress,  we  must  rescue  the  iudus^ 
trkmsy  and  (with  Dr.  Clarke's  good  leave)  the  accurate  Thevenot^ 
ih>ni  the  qhai^e  of  literary  imposture,  p.  dS,- — This  charge  has  en^ 
tirely.  arisen  from  confounding  Jean  Michel  Thevenot  with  Jean 
Melchisedek  his  uncle,  the  latter  of  whom  undoubtedly  was  no 
eastern  traveller,  and  only  professed,  like  Purchas  and-Hakluyt,  to 
coUect  the  labours  of  other  men ;  but  had  Dr.  Clarke  referred  to 
the  Bibliotbeca  of  Meuselius,  (Analecta,  torn.  x.  part  2,  p.  171,)  or 
the  Memoirs  of  D'Arvieux,  (an  author  of  whose  work  he  ap^ 
parently  knows  only  that  part  which  is  printed  in  La  Roque'9 
Travels,)  he  would  have  found  sufficient  proof  that  the  nephew,  Jea^ 
Michel, really  travelled  over  many  parts  of  the  east, and  died  inPer- 
aia.  Nor  is  the  anecdote  which  Jean  Michel  relates  of  Mahomet 
the  Second  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  circumstance  inaccurately 
stated  by  ChishuU.  It  was  the  lower  jaw  of  one  of  the  three  twiste^ 
serpents  in  the  Hippodrome  which  was  shattered  by  the  •  conque- 
ror's battle-axe.  In  the  year  1700,  when  De  La  Mottraye  saw  th<^ 
pillar,  there  were  only  two  heads  remaining,  and  these  were  stolen 
during  his  abode  in  Constantinople  by  some  unknown  depredator^ 
but  who  was  generally  suspected  to  be  a  servant,  not  of  the  Polish, 
.but  the  imperial  ambassador.  We  shall  hear  no  more,  we  trus^ 
of  the  fables  and  impostures  of  Thevenot. 

Our  travellers  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  with  a  prosperous 
breeze  and  in  safety,  though  the  awkwardness  of  the  Turkish  sea- 
men, who,  on  saluting  the  Seraglio  with  one-and-twenty  guns,  ran 
back  from  the  noise  of  their  own  cannon,  and  confided  the  entire 
management  of  the  ship  to  some  French  prisoners  aiid  Greeks,  w£^i 
not  particularly  adapted  to  set  the  minds  of  their  passengers  at  ease. 
The  Greeks,  however,  are  by  no  means  contemptible  sailors,  and, 
lis  we  learn  from  Mr.  Walpole's  note,  the  great  profits  which  they 
jeaped,  between  the  years  1790  and  179^9  ^y  carrying  com  to 
France,  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprize  which  filled  the  ports  of  Spea- 
sia  and  Hydra  (two  small  and  barren  islands  on  the  eaatem  coast 
of  the  Morea)  with  many  thousand  tons  of  shipping.  Vessels  are 
to  be  seen  navigated  by  Greeks  carrying  twenty-two  guns.  *  One 
of  this*  size  I  met,' says  Mr.  Walpole,  ^m  tlie  i\rchipelago,  off 
Andros,  in  company  with  •  other  smaller  ships  all  sailing  before 
the  wind,  with  large  extended  sails  of  wliite  cotton,  forming  a 
beautifuLappearance.' 
-^  The  entrance  to  the  canal  of  tlie  Hellespont  from  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  though  broader  than  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  has  not  the 
^imie  degree  of  grandeur.  Lampsacus,  now  dwindled,  to  a  village, 
J8  distinguishable  by  its  windmill,  but  the  wines  of  the  district,  ex- 
ported from  the  neighbouring  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  ar$  still 
•^teeqied  sdl  oyer  the  Mediterranean,  llie  site  of  ancient  Sestps 
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is  identified  by  the  Turkish  name  of  Sest  Tepe  aflSxed  to  a  tumului 
on  the  shore;  but  the  appellation  of  Gaziler  Eschiesy,  the  strand  of 
the  conquerors,  refers,  undoubtedly,  not  to  the  Getic  or  PefsiaB 
inroads,  but  to  the  landing  of  the  Turks  themselves,  whose  earliert 
European  acquisition  was  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Coiridicastro,  a 
memorable  name,  from  the  wretched  pleasantries  \\'ith  which  die 
mob  of  Constantinople  consoled  themselves  for  its  loss.  Our 
travellers  received  the  usual  civilities  from  the  Pasha  of  the  Danbh 
uelles,  (accompanied  indeed  with  that  hint  in  praise  of  Engtisk 
pistols,  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  visit  the  Levant,)  and  enjoyed  a 
delightful  passage  in  an  open  boat  down  the  Hellespont  to  Koum 
ICal^.  The  epithet  (isrXoTuj  'EXXij^nrowo;)  applied  by  Homer  to 
this  narrow  fridi,  which  has  perplexed  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
mentators and  readers,  is  justified  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  a  short  but 
valuable  note,  in  uhich  he  proves  from  Hesychius  and  Aristo^ede 
Meteoris,  lib.  iii.  that  crXaruj  ought  not  to  be  rendered  '  broad*  but 
'  salt.'  We  readily  join  in  the  praise  which  Dr.  Clarke  bestonfe 
on  this  ingenious  solution ;  but  wc  arc  not,  we  confess,  suflSci- 
ently  expert  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  to  comprehend  hovr  an  epi- 
thet to  which,  in  common  with  all  olhcr  seas,  the  Hellespont  is 
entitled,  can  convey  any  allusion  to  the  remarkable  difference  oj 
colour  which  he  noticed  between  the  clear  brine  of  the  Straits  and 
the  muddy  embouchure  of  the  Mender,  on  the  left  or  western  bank 
of  which,  on  a  spit  of  sand,  occupied  by  the  modem  fort  of  Koutti 
Kali,  Dr.  Clarke  first  landed  on  the  interesting  plain  of  the  Tr6ad« 
The  following  observations  on  its  general  character  appotf  t» 
us  both  novel  and  well  founded.  , 

'  A  peculiar  circumstance  characterized  the  topography  of  the  citici 
of  ancient  Greece  ;  and  this  perhaps  has  not  been  considered  so  gene* 
ral  as  it  really,  was.  Every  metropolis  possessed  its  citadel  and  ib 
plain;  the  citadel  as  a  place  of  refuge  during  war;  the  plain  as  a  sourco 
of  agriculture  in  peace.  To  this  were  some  exceptions  ;  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Delphi,  whose  celebrity  originated  in  secondary  causes;  but 
they  were  very  few,  and  may  be  omitted.  In  the  provinces  of  Greec6» 
at  this  day,  the  appearance  caused  by  a  plain,  fiat  as  the  surfiice  tf 
the  ocean,  surrounded  by  mountains,  or  having  lofty  rocks  in  its  centVB 
or  sides,  serves  to  denote  the  situation  of  ruins  proving  to  be  those  of 
some  ancient  capital.  Many  of  those  plains  border  on  the  sea,  and  teem 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  retiring  of  its  waters.' '"" Cities  so  situated 
were  the  most  ancient ;  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth',  d^  tif  the  number. 
The  vicinity  of  fertile  plains  to  the  coast  offered  Settlements  to  the 
earliest  colonies,  before  the  interior  of  the  country  became  known.  As 
population  increas^ed,  or  the  first  settlers  were  driven  inward  by  new 
adventurers,  cities  more  mediterranean  were  established ;  but  all  of 
these  possessed  their  respective  plains.  The  physical  phenomena  of 
Greece,  differing  from  those  of  any  other  country,  present  a  series  of 
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iieaiitiful  plains,  successively  surrounded  by  mountains  of  limestone ; 
e^mbling,  although  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  rarely  accompanied  by.  vol- 
^nic  products,  the  craters  of  the  Phlegrasan  fields.  Everywhere  their 
level  surfaces  seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  water,  gradually  retired 
or  evaporated ;  they  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  richest  soil,  and 
their  produce  is  yet  proverbially  abundant, 

'  In  this  manner  stood  the  cities  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Megara, 
Kleusis,  Athens,  Thebes,  Amphissa,  Orchomenus,  Chaeronea,  Lebadea:, 
I^arissa,  Pella,  and  many  other.  Pursuing  the  inquiry  over  all  the 
countries  bordering  the  -^gean,  we  find  every  spacious  plain  accom- 
panied by  the  regains  of  some  city,  whose  celebrity  was  proportioned 
to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  or  the  advantages  of  its  maritime  posi- 
tion^ Such,  according  to  Homer,  were  the  circumstances  of  as&pcia* 
tion  characterizing  that  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which. Troy  Was 
utuated/ — p.  73. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  (Di*.  Clarke  very  sensibly  proceeds 
to  observe,)  that  a  plain  so  favoured  by  nature  as  that  water- 
^  by  the  Mender  and  backed  by  the  ridge  of  Casdagby,  should 
Hffbrd  a  solitary  instance  iu  which  these  advantages  had  not  at- 
tracted settlers;  and  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  iii  assign- 
ing to  this  very  region  the  city  whose  misfortunes  aflforded  a 
theme  to  the  most  interesting  poem  in  the  world.  The  existence 
fttid  the  history  of  such  a  city,  which  the  genius  of  Homer  has 
ex^mnded  and  adorned,  would  never,  we  think,  have  been  the 
subject  of  doubt^  had  not  such  doubts  arisen  partly  .from  the 
imperfection  of  our  modem  maps,  which  pervert  even  those 
stronger  features  of  nature  to  which  every  poet  is  anxious  to'  accom- 
modate his  fiction ;  and  partly,  we  apprehend,  from  a  mistake  which 
is  common  both  to  the  assailants  and  defenders  of  the  veracity  of 
Homer,  who  have  on  the  one  side  judged  a  fiction  grounded  ou 
lisict,  with  thcf  same  severity  which  would  have  been  applicable  to  a 
chronicle  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand,  have  at- 
tempted to  warp  and  bend  the  objects  of  nature  into  compliance 
with  the  details  of  a  poetic  Mythos.  For  although  a  real 
poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  interesting  and  well 
known  scenery  and  a  story  already  hallowed  by  tradition,  yet  it 
IS  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose  that  ejther  tradition  or  topo- 
graphy will  be  adhered  to ;  and  it^  is  surely  preposterous  to  expect 
that  in  a  poem,  so  long,  so  varied,  and  so  busy  asr  that  of  Homer,  he 
slioald  exactly  qonform  to  the  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the 
land-surveyor.  If  the  place  assigned  for  the  Grecian  camp  be, 
as  is  asserted,  one  which  before  the  time  at  which  the  action 
of  the  Iliad  begins,  must  have  destroyed  them  by  disease, — in- 
stead of  doubting,  with  Bryant,  that  the  Greeks  ever  landed  in 
the  Troad  at  all,— it  is  surely  safer  to  suppose  that  this  is  an  in- 
stance in  which,  from  some  unknown  and  to  us  very  immaterial  cslusi^, 
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the  poet  has  departed  from  the  truth  of  history.  If,  in  themnna 
xnamiepy  the  probable  site  of  ancient  Ilium  should  be  ill  adapted  to 
the  progress  of  Achilles'  chariot  round  its  walls, — if  the  fonntaiot 
mentioned  by  Homer  are  a  little  farther  from  the  city  than  his  na^ 
rative  implies^-— or  if  no  such  fountains  be  discoverable  in  that  inn 
mediate  neighbourhood, — the  answer  ought  to  be  that  Homer  ip  a 
poet,  not  an  historian, — tliat  die  insolence  of  Achilles  and  the  tepid 
spring  of  the  Scamander  were  characteristic  and  common  featores 
of  the  age  and  country  which  he  paints, — and  that,  in  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  a  poet  is  not  tied  down  to  facts,  but  only  to  probahtr 
lities.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had  in 
many  respects  departed  from  the  truth  of  history  in  the  action  of 
his  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  M'hy  he  should  not^  hf 
an  equal  privilege,  have  omitted,  or  softened,  or  altered  such  featnntf 
of  the  scenery  as  interfered  in  his  opinion  with  the  effect  or  Co^. 
herence  of  his  narration.  His  sparing  mention  of  rivers,  which 
his  warriors  must  have  forded  twice  a  day,  and  which  must  have 
materially  impeded  the  advance  of  the  Trojan  chariots  from  the 
mound  of  the  plain  to  the  Grecian  intreuchment,  is  a  proof  that  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary,  like  some  of  his  admirers,  to  ascertain 
his  distances  with  the  chain  or  the  theodolite,  or  to  transfer  t0 
poetry  the  trembling  accuracy  of  a  witness  on  a  boundary  cause,^ 
But  while  a  poet  himself  is  f^eldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  poetry  to  bestow  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the  minutcv* 
ness  and  liveliness  which  conveys  the  idea  of  accuracy, — and  if 
only  the  general  features  <^>f  his  picture  are  correct,  the  zeal  of  his 
j^dmirers  in  after-ages  will  not  fail  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to 
even  the  wildest  of  his  fictions.  The  sexton  of  Melrose  has  at 
ready  begun  to  point  out  the  tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  as  describsil 
in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  and  though  the  main  outlines  of 
Homer's  picture  are  probably  copied  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt 
not  that  many  of  those  objects  to  which  Strabo  refers,  instead  of 
affording  subjects  for  the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  after-days^ 
their  name  and  des^ignation  from  his  description. 

But  though  we  do  not  apprehend  that  such  topographical  inves* 
tigations  will  add  in  any  material  degree  to  the  interest  or  clearness 
of  the  Iliad,  yet  we  esteem  the  investigation  of  the  Troad  as  im* 
portant  as  any  inquiry  can  be  which  is  purely  antiquarian,  and  t&A 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Clarke's  opinioi^'^nd  discoveri^ 
which  we  shall  present,  if  possible,  to  our  readersrin  a  less  perplex- 
ing shape  than  that  of  his  narration.  For  it  must  not  be  conceal- 
ed, that  partly  from  the  minuteness  of  the  watch-paper  map  to  the 
scale  of  which  he  has  compressed  the  greater  part  pf  Prian^'s  mo? 
narchy ;  partly  from  his  caprice  in  omitting  the  accustomed  indpx 
which  in  other  maps  directs  us  to  the  cardinal  points ;  and  still 
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wore  from  t\ie  doubt  and  hesitation  with  which  be  differs  from  the 
opinions  of  former  travellers^  be  has  involved  his  facts  in  an  obsciK 
city-  which  they  do  not  deserve  ;  nor  are  the  insane  wanderings  of 
lii  more  difficult  to  unravel  than  our  author's,  excursion  from  Koum 
Kal^.*^  With  some  trouble  we  have,  we  flatter  ourselves,  at  length 
succeeded,  and  it  may  encourage  others  to  employ  some  portion  of 
the  pains  which  we  have  done,  when  we  express  our  impartial  opi-- 
akm  that,  whether  we  consider  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
ruins  discovered;  the  good  sense  and  good  fortune  which  have 
guided  Dr.  Clarke's  inquiries ;  or  the  remarkable  coincidence  of 
their  result  with  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pliny ;  the  present 
tour  may  seem  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  topography  of  the  Ilien- 
sien  plain,  and  to  have  restored  a  clue  for  tracing  its  antiquities 
which  had  been  lost  for  above  a  'thousand  years.  There  are  two 
points  on  the  coast  of  theXroad  which  may  be  considered  as  "data  on 
which  all  its  inquirers  are  agreed.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Sigeian 
promontory,  a  natural  feature  too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken,  and 
which  is  identified  with  Cape  Yanizari.  The  second  is  the  tomb  of 
AjaXy  ascertained  by  it»  distance,  as  given  by  Pliny,  of  thirty  stadia  to 
the  eastward  of  the  former;  and  as  being  the  only  conspicuous  tumu- 
lus on  the  shore  between  Koum  Kal^  aud  the  Dardanelles.  Be- 
tween these  points,  and  extending  from  the  latter  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  Mender,  is  the  beach  which  tradition  or  fancy  has  uniformly 
93signed  for  the  port  and  encampment  Of  the  Greeks.  The  region, 
however,  immediately  in  front  of  this  station,  and  lying  to  the  east  * 
of  the  Mender,  had,  down  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Clarke's  excursion, 
been  very  imperfectly  explored.  ^  Pococke,  who  traversed  its  coasb* 
irom  the  Dardanelles  to  Koum  Kal^,  and  had  therefore  the  best 
oppoituuity,of  identifying  the  points  mentioned  by  Strabo,  though' 
he  notices  the  probable  situation  of  Oplirurium  and  the  Ptdean 
pool,  hurries  with  apparent  indifference  over  the  tract  just  men*^ 
tioued ;  and  Chandler,  though  in  an  excursion  from  Sigeium  he ' 
advanced  in  the  very  direction  of  Palaio  Callifai,  and  noticed  a 
conical  hill  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  Cal- 
licolone^  stopped  short,  as  by  fatality,  at  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
covery,  and  abandoned  the  unfinished  adventure  to  a  more  fortu- 
nate, or  more  persevering  inquirer.  In  the  days,  indeed,  of 
Chandler  and  Popo^ke,  mankind  were  content  to  admire  the  beauty  * 
of  Homer's  paiottQg>  witliout  caring  what  particular  hillock  sate  to 

f  itifv  '  ■   '  ■    '  — — — 

*Dr.  Clarke  has  tfitHetftmnsini^  observation!!  on  tUi*)  snbfect,  p.  164. — We,  of  coarse^  ' 
onDOt  contest  i^vith  bim  tbe  accuracy  of  the  e)Nthet  uC^oc  a»  ap|^ed  to  tlie  Cuban  j— <^ 
bat  we  really  pannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  when  '  i£scbjlufl  ¥nrote  geogri^hi- 
cbIIj  be  bad  reference  to  better  documents  than  modem  maps/ — tor  that  when  he  con- 
dads  bif  afBiet«lluifer  down  the  Indus  to  the  CatartcU  of  tbe  Nile«  he  ii  itating  ih«  ' 
'  Wfttlt  of  bis  own  pc^otical  obiervatioos.' 
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him  for  its^portrait ;  and  the  controversj,  first  awakened  by  the  veoe^ 
rable  Bryant,  had  not  affixed  to  every  streamlet  of  Priam's  empirp/ 
a  consequence  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  even  now'pe^^ 
haps  it  hardly  possesses.  The  later  tourists  also,  since  Chevalier  by 
mischance  firs^  stumbled  on  Bournabaschi,  have  found  it  so  much 
easier  to  tread  in  his  steps  than  to  seek  out  a  road  for  thexnsehesi' 
that  they  have  been  occupied  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  coa* 
tradictions  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mender,  instead  of  invadaif 
the  r^ons  eastward,  the  axi^parov  ketfjucva 

•  ■k.  '|J' 

-r-Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  in  this  direction  that  Strabo  has  taught  09 
to  expect  the  most  important  discoveries.  1st.  In  a  commaDdiiy 
situation,  immediately  above  the  Grecian  camp,  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Scamander,  and  one  mile  anda 
half  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea,  stood  the  city  of  New  Iltttm^ 
H^hich  Lysimachus  fortified,  and  which  afterwards  became  a  RoniaBr 
colony.  But,  2dly,  forty  stadia,  or  five  miles  eastward  of  New- 
Ilium,  was  a  remarkable  hill,  which  even  in  the  days  of  Strabo  re^ 
tained  its  Homeric  appellation  of  Callicolone,  and  whose  base  was 
watered  by  the  Simois.  And  it  was  between  these  two  points,  ten 
stadia  from  the  Callicolone,  and  thirty  from  New  Ilium,  that  the 
village  stood  which  was  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Priam. 

.  The  ruins  which  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  at  Palaio  Callifeit,  he  has 
undoubtedly  good  reason  for  calling  those  of  New  Ilium.  By  his  map^ 
indeed,  they  are  too  far  removed  both  from  the  sea  and  the  embou* 
chure  of  the  Mender, — and  if  they  are,  as  he  asserts,  •  only  three 
miles  and  three  quarters  from  the  woody  and  conspicuous  Beyan 
Mezaley — it  is  impossible  that  this  last  can' be  the  Callicoloue,; 
which,  as  Strabo  expressly  states,  was  at  the  distance  of  ^orty 
stadia.  Nor  is  the  Callifat  Osmak,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Si« 
XBOis,  sufficiently  near  the  Beyan  Mezaley.  But  we  know  too  well 
die  unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  a  map  taken  by  an  unpractised  eye^ 
to  lay  any  great  stress  on  these  difficulties ;  and  for  the  identity  of 
Palaio  Callifat  with  New  Ilium  there  are  other  evidences  to  bt 
drawn  from  Strabo's  description.  Immediately  behind  the  city,  a 
ridge  of  high  land  had  its  beginning  which  divided -the  Scamandriaa 
or  exterior,  from  the  Simo'isian  or  interior  plain,  a  circumstance 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  limestone  range  traversed  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  supposed  by  him,  with  great  plausibility,  to  be  the 
6pco7fi,oi;  irahoiB,  where  Homer  encamps  his  Trojans.  We  have  no 
dpubt  it  will  be  found  to  communicate  with  tliose  hills  which  our 
travellers  crossed  between  Thymbrik  and  Tchiblak,  and  that  the 
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tiioAiIiiA  ivhidi  fliey  noticed  on  their  south-eastern  slope  is  really  thfi 
tomb  of  Ilus.  We  should  wish  then  future  travellers  to  ascer-* 
taiDy  whether  the  ruins  of  Palaio  Callifat  be  not  in  fact  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  nearer  to  Sigeium  than  Dr.  Clarke  has  laid  them 
down,  and  proportionably  farther  from  the  Beyan  Mezaiey.  Or  if 
bis  estimate  of  the  respective  distances  should  be  correct^  whether 
tkere  are  any  evidences  that  the  sea  has  receded  since  the  time  of 
Strabo;*  or  what  probabilities  may  appear  that  New  Ilium  ez" 
tended  itself  towards  Sigeium  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  discre-' 
pancy,  by  supposing  that  the  twenty  furlongs  were  measured  from 
Its  western  extremity.  We  should  also  be  anxious  to  know  the 
vicinity  of  the  Callilat  Osmak  to  the  Beyan  Mezaiey,  and  whether 
diere  be  not  some  hill,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  later^  which 
has  equal  or  better  claims  to  the  character  of  the  Callicolone.  la 
this  last  case  it  will  become  extremely  probable  that  the  Beyan 
Mezal^^-— evidently  the  oliyect  of  peculiar  veneration, — and  resem- 
bliDg,  as  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us, '  the  Castle  Hill  at  Cambridge/ 
is  the  Acropolis  of  ancient  Troy.  At  all  events,  if  this  kst  be 
miex  'ascertained,  it  must  be  by  the  clue  which  he  has  furnished  that* 
such  discovery  will  be  made. 

-.  Another  addition  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  to  our  knowledge' 
of  the  Troad^  and  one  of  the  importance  of  which  he  is  himself  mw 
conscious,  is  the  ancient  city  whose  ruins  he  visited,  between  Halil 
£Uy  and  die  shore,  and  which  himself  and  his  party  were  unable. to 
reconcile  to  any  previous  atrcount  of  the  country.  A  reference  to 
Strabo  would,  however,  have  convinced  him  that  they  could  only 
belong  to  Bhseteium,  which  the  biest  readings  place  at  70  Jitadia,  vti 
a  direct  line  from  the  Sigeian  promontory,  and  which  must  there* 
fere  have  occupied  the  precise  spot  of  diese  remains.  This  city 
has  beon  in  general  absurdly  placed,  in  utter  defiance  of  Strabo'^' 
measurement,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tomb  of  Ajax  ;  and 
even  Dr.  Clarke' has  dignified  this  latter  spot  with  the  name  of  the 
Rbseteiim  promontory,  and  the  tomb  itself  with  thatof  Aianteium. 
A  comparison,  however,  of  Pliny  with  Strabo  will  prove,  1st,  that 
Aianteium  was  not  a  name  applied  to  the  tomb  itself,  but  was  that 
ctf  the  adjoining  town;  2dly,  that  this  town,  though  subject  to 
Rhaeteium,  was  distinct  from  it,  being  only  thirty  stadia  from  Si- 
grium,  while  the  other  was  at  least  twice  the  distance :  Sdly,  that 
an  open  tract  of  b^^h,  ig^wv  aXirnvr^^y  intervened  between  Rhaeteium 
and  Aianteium^  andiapswers  precisely  to  the  hejathy  country  which 
Sr.  Clarke  traversed  in  his  way  to  the  former. 

*  Our  author  speaks  doubtfully  as  to  the  courseof  that  river  which 


.  *  This  appean  oDlikely^  ftince  tbe  tomb  of  Ajax  is  novr  as  near  the  shone  as  eTer«  md 
^^  quaem  of  ibf  HeUesp>at  would  clear  aw«^  all  deposits  of  th^^Mender. 

he 
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he  forded  between  Thjmbrik  and  Tchiblaky  and  whkh  the  m$Aot 
of  the  history  of  Ilium  supposed  to  be  the  Simois  of  Homer.  If  jl 
CbII  into  the  Mender  at  the  common  embouchure  above  Koum  Kal^ 
it  is  marvellous  that  he  did  not  observe  it  from  the  lofty  sHuation  <f 
Palaio  Callifat;  yet  the  nature  of  the  country  evidently  appeimto 
allow  it  no  other  issue.  As  to  its  joining  the  Mender  near  Tctiib- 
lak,  it  is  an  utterly  preposterous  notion ;  since  the  country  baa.  a 
regular  fall  from  the  ida  to  the  west,  and  since,  if  it  joined  any 
river  there,  it  must  be  the  Callifat  Osmak,  in  which  case  our  tn- 
vellers  must  have  forded  it  not  once  but  twice.  Its  emboudniia 
may  therefore,  we  presume,  be  confidently  placed  in  the  spot  as- 
signed by  our  author's  map  ;  and  we  strongly  recommend,  it  to.the 
examination  of  future  travellers,  since  there  is  a  passage  in  FliqF 
which  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  is  a  stream  of  far  more  renown  ttun 
the  &vfji>Speios  iroTUfios  of  Strabo. 

.  Besides  a  navigable. stream  to  which  PUny  gives  the  name  of 
Scamander,  and  which  he  describes  as  falling  into  the  £gean  weM, 
to  the  south  of  the  Sigeian  promontory,  he  enumerates  three  riven 
as  falling  into  a  common  asstuary :  these  are  the  Palse-Scamandery 
the  Simois,  and  the  Xanthus.  In  the  language  of  men,  the  Xanthvs 
wa8>  in  the  days  of  Homer,  also  called  Scamander ;  so  that  within 
the  space  of  a  very  few  miles  we  have  three  rivers  with  one  com- 
mon appellation.  From  this  fact,  some  interesting  conclusions  .will 
follow.  Ist,  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Minder,  Mendtrt 
Marauder,  or  Scamander,  (for  they  are  evidently  the  same  w<Mti,) 
was,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Asia  Minor,  either  generic  for  w^ 
rivers,  or,  at  least,  descriptive  of  some  quahty  in  which  many  xif^rt 
partakers. 

2dly,  By  the  supposition  of  a  double  or  treble  Scamander,  maiif 
of  those  difficulties  will  be  removed,  which  have  in  every  i^.per- 
plexed  the  critics  of  Homer  and  the  topographers  of  the  Troad : — 
but,  3dly,  There  being  two  Scamandcrs  and  one  Simois  in. the  ijaor 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Ilium,  a  question  will  arise,  wfaich^of 
the  three  rivers  was  Simois,  and  which  of  the  other  two  was.  that 
Scamander  which  Homer  most  frequently  mentions,  and  which  he 
distingubhes  by  its  divine  title  of  Xanthus  ?  There  are  reaspns 
for  supposing,  that  (if  Troy  stood  where  Strabo  places  it)  the  .mo- 
dem Mender  can  have  been  neitlier  the  Xanthus  nor  Simpis  .qf 
Homer.  ,', 

1st,  Whoever  compares  Dr.  Clarke's  map  with  the  account  (iC 
Strabo,  will  observe  that  the  direct  way  for  the  Greeks  to  advan^ir 
gainst  Troy,  was,  after  crossing  that  river  which  we  will  8tii\ 
<;all  the  Thymbrik,  to  incline  to  the  east  with  the  Callifat  Qtr 
mak  to  their  right.  If  they  had  crossed  the  Callifat  Osmakyr 
ihey  would  have  left  Troy  behmd  them,  and  have  incurred  the 
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greatest  hazard  of  being  cut  off  from  their  ships.  It  is  not  neces- 
my  to  be  a  soldier  to  understand  this  danger ;  and  the  warriors  to 
w^m  Homer  sung  would  surely  have  scout^  such  an  improbability. 
It  was  however-between  the  streams  of  Simoi's  and  Xanthusthat  the 
greater  part  of  Homer's  battles  were  fought,  and  the  mound  of 
the  plain  and  the  tomb  of  Ilus  were  situated ;  the  Mender  there- 
fore can  be  neither  of  these.  Again,  if  the  least  stress  is  to  be 
bud  on  the  descriptions  of  Homer ,  it  is  plain  that  no  river  could 
intervene  betwixt  Troy  and  Az^.Scamander  or  Xanthus ;  for. other- 
wise no  fountain  near  the  walls  of  Troy  could  arise,  or,  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  froni  the  Scamander,  or  to  have  any  connection  with 
tUitjiter;  but  between  Strabo's  Ilium  and  the  Mender,  the  Calii^ 
fiiV'Usmak  flows:  on  this  account  too,  the  Mender  is  then  ex-* 
cfaided. 

^ly,  The  Scamandrian  plain,  where  the  Grecian  army  mus- 
tered was,  of  course,'  the  nearest  to  the  ships.     It  is  also  called 
the  exterior  plain  by  Strabo,  as  the.  Simoisian  is  called  the  interior 
plain,  and  this  is  sulBBcient  evidence  that,  of  the  two  remaining 
livers,  the  Callifat  Osmak  is  the  Simois.  ^ 

•  Sdly,  The  plain  immediately  before  the  Grecian  port  is  called 
Scamandrian,  not  very  accurately,  if  the  Scamander  only  bounded 
ode  extremity,  and  that  the  farthest  from  Troy ;  but  with  good 
reason,  if  a  river  indifferently  called  Xanthus  or  Scamander  watered 
it  in  its  whole  length. : 

;  4dilj,  When  Achilles'cuts  off  the  retreat  of  the  Trojan  fugitives, 
and  obliges  one  party  to  rush  to  the  fords  of  Xanthus,  it  is  ap- 
parent from,  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  that  those  who  were 
jthus  overtaken  were  flying,  as  they  naturally  would  fly,  towards 
their  city.  But  neither  the  Mender  nor  the  Callifat  Osmak  answer 
Jto  this  description,  for  neither  of  them  are  in  the  track  from  the 
ships  to  Ilium.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  thought,  on  an  attentive 
comparison  of  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Homer,  that  of  the  three  rivers, 
which  fall  into  the  Sigeian  aestuary,  the  principal  and  most  west- 
erly, is  the  Pals-Scamander  of  Pliny;  the  Callifat  Osmak,  the 
Siaiois-:  and  that  the  third,  now  called  the.  Thymbrik,  was  tlieXan<- 
,thii8  of  Pliny  and  the  Xanthus  and  Scamander  of  Homer.  . 
.  We  foresee  two  objecons  to  our  hypothesis  : — first,  that. Strabo 
places  the  Scamander  on  the  Sigeian  side  of  die  Simois ;.  but,  (not 
to  mention  that  there  are^  readings  of  Strabo  which  reverse  this 
order,)  if  we  6upp6se  him  to  be  speaking  of  the  Palse-Scamander, 
Jlis  account  will  not  inltrfere  witli  our  ideas ;  and  of  the  Xanthus 
lie  says  nothing.     The  second  is,  |hat  if  the  Grecian  camp  had 

Sn  thus  guarded  by  a  river,  they  need  .not  have  built  their  wall« 
t  whatever  were  the  name,  if  s^ch  a  stream  flows  there,  tbo 
dignity  vrill  be  the  same:  however  called,  it  is  probably  ford* 
Vol. XX.  Mo.  XVII.  m^  ^^^^ 
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able;  and,  above  all,  the  wall  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  ii^ 
vention  of  Homer's.  As  to  the  passage  which  Dr.  Clarke  ad- 
vances (Iliad,  K.  499-)  we  cannot,  we  confess,  decide  on  the  ima- 
ginary siatioii  from  which  Homer  supposed  himfelf  to  survey  his 
own  battles;  but  we  never  read  that  passage  without  a  strong  im- 
pression, that  it  was  to  the  left  of  Ajax  and  the  Greci^  army,  that 
Hector  was  lopping  off  the  heads  of  warriors ;  and  that  the  Sea- 
mandef,  on  whose  brink  these  exploits  were  performed,  was  conse- 
quently to  the  left  of  the  Siniois.  After  all,  till  we  have  more 
accurate  maps,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt ;  but  our 
hypothesis  is  at  least  consistent  with  tlie  account  of  Pliny,  and 
the  sketch  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  furnished:  and  whatever  fiirther 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  must  redound  still  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  observer,  who  first  awakened  the  attention  of  anUqtia-' 
ries  to  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Mender. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  if  the  observations  of  the 
present  volume  be  correct,  the  hypotheses,  the  plans  and  drawii^ 
of  Chevalier  and  his  associates,  have  all  been  labour  in  vain,  and 
Bomabaschi,  with  its  fabled  springs,  (for  llie  cold  spring  appears  to 
have  existed  in  description  only,)  must  relapse  into  its  origiual  ob- 
scurity. We  bave  felt,  we  confess,  a  sort  of  invidious  satis&ctioo 
at  the  ludicrous  .distress  of  so  many  laborious  inquirers,  whose  coIh 
web  intrenchments  our  lively  traveller  has,  like  the  bee  in  Swii^i 
Battle  of  ibe  books,  with  so  much  ease,  and  almost  without  iatesii' 
ing  it,  overthrown.  The  passage  in  the  IHad,  however,  on  vrhidl 
their  opinion  rested,  perplexed  the  critics  so  long  ago  as  lh«  time 
of  Strabo,  who  notices  its  dilHcutty,  and  proceeds  to  mention  that 
*  in  this  place(nieaning  the  PagusUiensium)  there  was  no  hot  spring  t 
and  that  the  source  of  Scamander  was  not  here  but  in  the  motutMB.' 
We  forget  whether  Brvant  has  noticed  this  passage ;  but  it  is  singular, 
that  (setting  aside  all  the  other  objections  to  Bomabaschi)  the  verf 
circamstunce  of  its  tepid  spring  is  sufRcient  to  prove  that  this  ii 
not  the  place  which  antiqui^  considered  as  the  site  of  Troy. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Clarke'i 
excursion  lo  the  source  of  the  Mender  and  the  summit  of  Cas* 
daghy: — to  the  perils  which  he  endured  in  ascending  the  lattec, 
and  the  awful  and  romantic  scenery  which  surrounds  the  first.  The 
costume  and  sandals  of  the  Idiean  peasants  convey,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  no  bad  impression  of  the  ^mcient  Phrygian  habit  and 
the  subjects  of  lEneas ;  and  their  wicker  carts,  as  Chandler  bad 
previously  noticed,  are  nearly  on  the  model  of  the  classic  Sif  pe^ 
Their  manners  are  interesting  and  hospitable,  and  the  furoiture  and 
ample  chimneys  of  their  dwellings  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  (to 
whom  the  stu<Jy  of  Gothic  antiquity  is,  as  will  be  afterwards  sbewi* 
by  BO  means  familiar)  the  protoypes  of  the  furniture  and  e 
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neat  noticed  in  the  sucient  m^insioii-houses  of  his  own  country.  > 
In  truth,  however,  both  the  one  and  thie  other  are  the  natural 
architectnre  of  countries  abounding  in  wood,  the  obvious  orna- 
ments of  a  nation  of  hunters  and  warriors,  and  are  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  similarity  of  habits  and  necessities,  without 
sending  the  crusaders  to  Phrygia  to  learn  the  form  of  a  chimney, . 
or  the  manner  of  hanging  up  a  spear  on  the  wall.  It  is,  howeveri 
a  favourite  practice  witE  our  author  to  confront  the  practices  of 
distant  countries  even  on  points  where  it  is  almost  impossible  they 
should  differ.  Thus,  he  is  not  satisned  with  telling  us  that 
Bomabaschi  means  in  Turkish  *  the  head  of  the  springs,'  without 
assuring  us  that  places  in  Wales  receive  their  appellations  from 
similar  causes..  The  fact,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  but  surely  it  was  not 
worth  carrying  from  Pen-tre-fynnin  to  Phrygia,  since  all  countries 
that  we  ever  visited  have  the  custom  of  naming  places  from  some 
feature  of  art  or  of  nature:  Dr.  Clarke  may  himself  have  heard 
of  an  ancient  city  named  from  its  bridge  over  the  Cam ;  and  his , 
road  to  Londou  must  have  occasionally  conducted  him  through  the 
Village  of  Foulmire. 

To  return  from  this  digression : — In  this  secluded  district,  (not 
Foulmire,  but  Ida,)  the  ancient  cities  of  Palse  Scepsis  and  ^neia 
reti^n  their  classical  names  almost  unaltered ;  and,  at  the  latter 
place,  a  tumulus,  of  the  largest  size,  would  appear,  from  its  name 
of  Ene  Tepe,  to  cover  the  ashes  of  ^neas.  The  altars  and  temple 
of  the  Idean  Jupiter,  some  of  the  features  of  which  are  so  rude  as  to 
tas'aloiott  Druidical, — are  found  on  a  hill  called  Kutchunlu  Tepe,-^ 
and  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  region  is  filled  with  rums  of  every 
age  and  style  of  architecture,  from  the  noblest  Doric  of  classical 
times,  down  to  the  hermitage  of  the  middle  ages.  Gargarus,  at  th^ 
time  of  Dr.  Clarke's  visit,  was  covered  with  snow,  and  of  dangerous 
access ;  but  later  in  the  year  Lord  Aberdeen  ascended  it  without 
cGfliculty.  It  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  great  part  of  Asia 
Afinor,  and  its  roots  approach  so  near  the  Adramyttian  Gulph,  that 
the  regular  caravan  track  from  Adramyttium  to  Abydos  still  runs 
(as  stated  by  Herodotus)  on  its  north-eastern  side.  Dr.  Clarke, 
bowever,  is  guilty  of  a  small  inaccuracy  in  supposing  that  tigers  are 
fitMiiid  among  these  wilds.  The  lynx  is  probably  found  there;  but 
the  tiger,  we  apprehend,  could  not  endure  a  climate  so  severe. 
«  Onr  traveller  returned  to  the  coast  by  the  baths  of  I.ydia  Hamam^ . 
aad  by  Alexandria  Troas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  latter" 
€itj  he  discovered  a  fallen  column  of  granite  whose  gigantic  pro^ 
portiaDs,  resembling  those  of  Pompey's  Pillar  at  the  Egyptian 
iUezandria,  induced  him  to  refer  both  the  one  and  die  other  to  the 
common  founder  of  both  cities,  whose  statue  they  mig^t  be  isH 
tended  to  support. 

I.  JPrum  Alexandria  Troas  he  returned  to  the  Dardanelles^  and. 
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after  $^am  experiencing  the  hospitality  of  the  Pacha,  embarked  for' 

^gyp^-       .  .  .  .    ; 

Some  particulars  respecting  Alexandria  Troas  are  added  ill  n 
note  by  Mr.  Walpole,  none  of  which ,  however,  are  such  as  to 
demand  insertion  here,  though  they  are  evidently  the  observatiom 
of  a  vigorous  mind,  and  one  in  no  common  degree  familiar  with  the 
'  authors  and  manners  of  antiquity.  He  spells  his  Turkish  nlimer 
most  incorrectly.  Mr.  Heber,  in  his  Crimean  Journal,  has 
been  guilty  of  some  simi^r  inaccuracies,  which  are,  indeed,  the 
common  traps  for  those  who  write  from  the  ear ;  nor  should  we  have 
noticed  them  except  to  contrast  the  superior  correctness  whic& 
gtoeraliy  distinguishes  Dr.  Clarke's  eastern  orthography,  and  lo  re- 
commend that  all  who  visit  a  country,  should,  at  least,  take  thi 
pains  of  mastering  its  characters. 

A  voyage  down  the  Archipelago  is  likely  to  present  but  KtiSc 
that  is  new ;  its  islands  are  nearly  as  well  known  to  the  generalitjf 
of  readers  as  those  of  Mull  or  Staffa,  nor  is  much  amusement  to  be 
expected  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  manners  and  scenery 
which  are  given  by  every  traveller  from  Tournefort  downwards,  or' 
even  from  the  addition  of  a  few  mutilated  inscriptions  to  die  stock 
ah^eady  in  hand.  Yet  even  a  country  thus  generally  known  may 
derive  an  interest  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  painted ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of  the  following  passage  have  not  been 
often  exceeded  by  the  ablest  masters  bf  description. 

'  Whether  in  dim  perspective,  through  grey  and  silvery  mists,  or 
amidst  hues  of  liveliest  purple,  the  isles  and  continents  of  Greece  pre- 
sent their  varied  features,  nor  pen,  nor  pencil,  can  pourtray  the  scenery. 
Whatsoever,  in  the  warmest  fancies  of  my  youth,  imagination  had  re- 
presented of  this  gifted  country,  was  afterwards  not  only  realized,  but 
surpassed.     Let  the  reader  picture  to  his  conception  an  evening  sun^ 
behind  the  towering  cliffs  of  Patmos,  gilding  the  battlements  of  tht 
Monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  with  its  parting  rays;  the  consecrated' 
island, surrounded  by  inexpressible  brightness,  seeming  to  float  uponaa 
abyss  of  fire;  while  the  moon,  in  milder  splendor,  is  rising  full  over  tfav' 
op^site  expanse.     Such  a  scene  I  actually  witnessed,  with  feelii^- 
naturally  excited  by  all  the  circumstances  of  local  solemnity;  for  sudp 
indeed  might  have  been  the  face  of  Nature,  when  the  inspiration  of  aa 
Apostle,  lundling  in  its  contemplation,  uttered  the  Alleluias  of  that- 
mighty  Voice,  telling   of  SALVATION  AND   GLORY    AND  HONOUR  AV», 

power/ — p.  194. 

On  the  eastern  face  of  Samos,  a  vast  and  awful  mountain;,  t 
lambent  flame  is  sometimes  seen  to  hover  in  stormy  nights,  visible 
at  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  serving  as  a  natural  beacon  in 
the  dangerous  channel  of  Bocaze. 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  island  have  often  climbed  their  rocka ^jn* 
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search  of  this  miFacuIous  phanar,  but  have  uniformly  failed  to  find 
it.  The  place,  indeed,  where  it  appears  to  rise,  (two-thirds  ef  the 
height  of  the  precipice,)  must  be,  m  bad  weather,  almost  inaccessi- 
ble. '  It  is  probably,'  as  Dr.Clarke  observes,  *  one  of  those  ex- 
halations of  ^nited  hydrogen  ga$  found  in  many  parts  of'lhe 
world,  and  always  most  conspicuous  in  hazy  and  rainy  weather/  It 
is,  however,  the  only  instance  we  know  of  a  beneficent  *  will-o'- 
the-whisp.'  At  Cos,  now  Stanchio,  the  noble  .  plane  tree  which 
has  been  the  admiration  of  all  tourists  for  the  two  last  centuries, 
still  exists,  though  with  diminished  beauty,  and  the  warm  chalybeate 
springs  recal  the  memory  of  Hippocrates.  Here  Dr.  Clarke  dis- 
covered an  interesting  bas-relief  which  he  supposed  to  repreaent  die 
nuptials  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  though,  from  his  own  descrip^ 
tioo,  it  is  apparent  that  tliey  can  be  only  those  of  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne. It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  he  should  have  been  mistaken  in  a 
case  so  obvious.  Even  Tooke's  Pantheon,  we  apprehend,  would 
have  told  him  that  Bacchus  was  sometimes  represented  with  a 
beard;  and  that  the  thyrsus,  the  satyrs,  the  bacchanals,  and  the 
tiger,  could  have  no  possible  reference  to  any  of  the  marine  deities. 
The  following  note,  however,  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppress,  both 
as  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  Dr.  Clarke's  unassisted  exertions  in 
acquiring  those  most  important  antiquities  which  he  has  added  to 
our  national  stock,  and  as  it  may  throw  additional  light  on  the 
spirit  manifested  by  a  virtuoso  of  higher  rank  and  greater  advan 
tages,  at  whose  approach,  if  ever,  since  the  days  of  Alaric, 

*  Maestum  illacrymat  templis  ebur,  aeraque  sudant  V — 

*  The  removal  of  this  precious  relique,  lo  any  of  the  museums  of 
JBurope,  must  be  a  desirable  object  with  every  civilized  nation.  It  is 
an  honour  reserved  for  some  more  favoured  adventurers.  The  only 
power  we  possessed  of  adding  tp  the  stock  of  our  national  literary  trea- 
sures, was  due  to  our  industry  alone.  The  aid  our  national  situation^ 
«rith  regard  to  Turkey,  might  then  have  afforded,  was  studiously  with- 
held. An  absolute  prohibition  was  enforced,  respecting  the  removal  of 
any  of  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  excepting  by  the  agents  of  oa* 
own  Ambassador  at  the  Porte.  Mr.  Gel  I,  author  of  '*^Th«  Topography 
of  Troy,"  &c.  was  actually  interdicted  making  drawings  within  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  While  I  must  lament  the  miserable, policy  of 
Moh  a  measure,  and  a  loss  affecting  the  publid,  rather  than  ourselves  as 
Mdviduals,  I  can  only  add,  that  every  exertion  is  now  making  towards 
rescuing  from  destruction,  not  only  the  valuable  monument  here 
alluded  to,  but  also  many  other  important  objects  of  acquisition  lying 
Mattered  over  the  desolated  terwtories  of  the  Turkish  empire.  To  a 
British  Mihister  at  the  Porte,  their  removal  and  safe  conveyance  to 
£hgland  would  be  the  work  merely  of  a  wish  expresised  upon  the  sufb^ 
Ject.  to  the  Capudan  Pacha;  apd  for  the  measures  necessary  in  relnov- 
iog  them  from  their  present  place,  no  injury  would  be  sustained  by  the 
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fine  »r|s,  in  the  dilapidation  of  any  Grecian  building. — Englisli  tiavdloat 

distinguished  by  their  talents,  illustrious  by  their  rank,  and  fortnnalB 
in  thpjr  wealth,  are  now  traversing  those  regions,  to  whom  every  ift- 
structipn  has  been  given  that  may  facilitate  and  expedite  their  I6« 
searches;  it  is  hoped  success  will  attend  their  promised  endeavoutsto 
enrich  their  nation  by  the  possession  of  such  valuable  documentsZ-r- 
p.  211,  Note. 

The  following  particulars,  furnished  by  Mr.  Walpol^  ad  to  dw 
present  condition  of  the  Greek  peasantry,  are  interesting,  and  in  a 
great  measure  new. 

*  A  Greek  labourer  receives  from  thirty-five  to  forty  paras  a  day, 
nekrlv  fifteen  pence:  he  works  only  two-thirds  of  the  year;  the  other 
third  consists  of  holidays.  During  the  four  fasts,  of  which  that  in  Lent 
is  the  most  strictly  observed,  he  eats  shell-fish,  caviar,  (the  roe  of  8tBr» 
geon,}  pulse,  and  anchovies. 

'I  observed  but  few  Greek  villages  in  Asia  Minor:  the  Greeks. all 
seek  the  great  towns,  to  avoid  more  easily  the  different  means  of  op- 
pression resorted  to  by  the  Turkish  Governors;  whose  short  residenci 
in  their  provinces  is  spent,  not  in  countenancing  or  furthering  any  hnr 
provement  or  plans  of  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  those  subject  to 
them,  but  in  exacting  every  thing  they  can,  to  repay  themselves  for  the 
sum  which  the  Porte  takes  from  them;  and  in  carrying  away  what 
wealth  they  are  able  to  amass.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  sum 
any  given  province  pays  annually  to  the  Porte  ;  but  a  near  conjecture 
may  be  made,  by  adding  the  Haratch  (capitation-tax)  to  the  sum  which 
the  Governor  stipulates  to  pay  every  year. 

*  The  Turks,  as  far  as  my  experience  carried  me,  shew  no  disposi- 
tion to  molest  or  offend  a  traveller.  Something  contemptuous  may  at 
times  be  observed  in  their  manner.  But  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
in  their  general  deportment,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  never  betog 
now  exasperated  by  the  attack  of  corsairs  or  pirates  on  the  coast. 

*  No  people  living  under  the  same  climate,  and  in  the  same  countijy 
can  be  so  opposite  as  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  There  is  in  the  former  a 
cringing  manner,  and  yet  a  forwardness,  disgusting  to  the  gravity  and 
seriousness  of  the  latter.  The  Turks  treat  the  Armenians,  who  con? 
duct  themselves  generall}'  with  great  propriety  and  decorum,  with 
much  less  harshness  than  they  shew  to  the  Greeks.  The  present  cob* 
dition  is  certainly  not  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  for  considefiag 
the  character  of  the  Greeks;  and  their  faults,  which  are  those  of  thdr 
unfortunate  situation,  would  disappear  under  more  favourable  circun^ 
stances,  and  a  different  government.  When  in  ofiice  and  i&uthoriW, 
they  are  not  so  devoid  of  insolence  to  their  countrymen, as  might  be  wi^? 
ed.  The  codja-bashis  in  the  Morea  are,  many  of  them,  tyrannical  to  the 
other  Greeks.  The  treatment  which  the  Jews  experienced  at  their 
hands,  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  empire,  is  that  which  the  Greeks  now 
meet  with  from  the  Turks.  '*  No  one,*'  says  Benjamin  of  Todda, 
V  dares  to  go  on  horseback,  but  the  Imperial  physician;  and  the  Jews 
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mre  bated  in  the  ^own  by  all  the  Greeks,  without  any  regard  to  Iheit 
good  or  bad  character/ — ^p.  180.  ■( 

;  Some  vestiges  of  ancient  superstition^  driven  from  the  iempilesr^ 
tire  still,  as  in  other  countries,  preserved  in  the  wakes  and  village 
merriment  of  Greece  and  Asia;  and  the  god  Silenus,  represented 
by  a  fat  old  man,  adorned  with  garlands,  is  annually  drawn  in  a  car^ 
through  the  streets  of  Rhodes,  at  Easter. 

The  inhabitants  of  Syme  and  Nizyrus,  who  are  principally 
maintained  by  the  occupation  of  diving  for  sponges,  are  well  known 
to  be  almost  amphibious.  When  the  antiquities  amassed  by  Lord 
£lgin  were  sunk  in  the  bay  of  Cerigo,  some  of  these  men  succeeded 
in  preserving  a  part  of  them  by  penetrating  to  the  ship's  hold  in 
t^  fadiom  water,  and  driving  large  iron  bolts  into  the  cases,  to 
nrhich  cords  were  afterwards  attached.  The  courtship  of  these 
Tritons  is  of  a  kind  which  would  have  delighted  the  whimsical 
author  of  the  Telliamede. — *  When  a  man  of  any  property  intends 
to  have  his  daughter  married,  he  appoints  a  certain  day,  when  all 
Ae  young  unmarried  men  repair  to  the  sea-side,  where  they  strip 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  father  and  his  daughter,  and 
b^n  diving.  He  who  goes  deepest  into  the  sea,  and  remains  the 
loi^est  ui^der  water  obtains  the  lady.' 

Mr.  Morrit,  in  an  interesting  note,  which  makes  us  wish  for  more 
of  his  communications,  adds  some  particulars  respectmg  Halicar- 
nassus  and  Cnidos,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  latter  city.  This 
celebrated  region  of  Asia  had  for  many  years  been  little  explored, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  now  Macri  Bay, 
which  was  die  next  point  of  Dr.  Clarke's  inquiry,  was  till  then 
almost  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  science.  Its  pestiferous  air,  in- 
deed, and  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  its  access  are  sufficient  to 
deter  even  the  hardiest  adventurer ;  but  the  inducements  which  it 
offers  are  almost  as  lamentably  strong.  The  ruins  of  Telmessus  are 
as  little  known  as  they  are  remarkable,  and  the  objects  of  nature 
vhich  surround  them,  are,  as  we  infer  from  Dr.  Clarke's  repre- 
sentation, of  the  wildest  and  most  awful  kinds.  Its  theatre,  which 
like  most  ancient  works  of  this  sort,  is  adapted  to  the  sloping  side 
of  a  mountain,  is,  indeed,  considerably  less  than  those  of  Satara  or 
Alexandria  Troas,  but  is  characterized  by  a  certain  dignity  both  of 
site  and  proportion,  which  produces  an  effect  on  the  mind  almost 
unparalleled.  Some  of  the  stones  used  in  its  construction  are 
nine  feet  long  and  three  wide,  by  two  in  thickness : — and  the  impost 
or  lintel  of  the  principal  door  of  entrance  is  a  single  slab  of  ten 
feet  seven  inches.  These  enormous  masses  are  placed  on  one 
another  without  cemenjtation  or  grooving,  and  such  is  the  labour 
lavished  on  the  exterioi^  that  every  stone  is  sculptured  in  regular 
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parallelograms  formed  by  bevelling,  the  edges.  In  another  part<rf 
the  incumbent  mountain  is  a  remarkable  cave,  apparently  adapted 
to  that  oracular  imposture  for  which  Telmessus,  in  ancient  tinies^ 
was  famous;  the  neighbouring  rocks  are  scooped  into  stupendooi 
sepulchres .  resembling  those  of  Thebes  or  Persepolis;  and  the 
whole  district  is  full  of  colossal  sproi  or  sepulchres,  of  whose 
dimensions,  however,  though  he  calls  them  prodigious.  Dr.  Clarke 
has  not  thought  fit  in  any  single  instance  to  subjoin  the  meaaiire- 
ment.  Scales  of  distance  or  dimension  imply  more  trouble  iban 
sketches  made  by  eye,  and  the  admiration  of  a  rounded  period ;  but 
though  the  state  of  Dr.  Clarke's  health  at  the  time  might,  indeed^ 
excuse  some  want  of  accuracy,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  he  hai 
given  us  the  soros  of  Helen  without  enabling  us  to  judge  of  its 
height  even  by  the  usual  criterion  of  the  human  figure;  and  thathii 
diart  of  the  Gulf  of  Macri  is  unprovided  widi  that  scale  and 
meridian  without  which  all  charts  are  useless. 

Of  the  sepulchres  in  the  solid  rock,  some  presented  ornamented 
frontals  resembling  the  glass  doors  of  a  modern  book-case,.and  the 
doors  of  such  as  admitted  of  entrance  had  been  closed  by  square 
slabs  of  stone,  so  nicely  adjusted  as,  when  finished,  to  baffle  curion- 
ty.  Within  were  square  chambers  with  one  or  more  receptacles 
for  dead  bodies,  resembling  baths,  and  neatly  chisseled  in  the  rock* 
But  of  far  the  greatest  part,  the  entrance  eluded  research ;  and 
even  where  violence  had  penetrated  by  breaking  the  pannek  of 
the  rocky  doors,  the  mystery  of  the  original  means  of  access 
remained  unsolved.  The  tombs  of  the  ancients,  it  is  known,  indeed, 
were  not  only  the  depositaries  of  a  family's  dead,  but  frequenidj 
the  hiding  place  of  its  treasure ;  and  the  oriental  tales  of  charms 
which  had  power  to  compel  the  grave  to  render  up  its  tnist^ 
bad  their  origin  no  doubt  in  the  care  with  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  avarice  sought  to  prevent  intrusion,  and  the  avidity,  on  the 
other,  which  such  mysterious  concealment  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  not  the  only  inducements  to  visit 
Telmessus :  eleven  new  species  of  plants  were  found  by  Dr.  Clarke 
in  its  neighbourhood,  four  of  which  grew  on  a  small  conical  island 
in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  which,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  writers  of  antiquity,  our  travellers,  with  the  honest  pride  of 
Englishmen  at  that  eventful  period,  gave  the  name  of  Abercrom- 
bie's  Island. 

The  vessel  which  conveyed  Dr.  Clarke  arrived  off  Alexandria  in 
the  evening  of  the  l6th  of  April.  At  first,  we  were  startled,  we 
confess  at  the  military  appearance  of  our  author's  9th  Chapter; 
the  repetition  of  the  often  told  tale  of  Aboukir  and  Alexandria^ 
and  the  unusual  phenomena  of  a  coloured  plate  of  the  English 
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QideF  of  battle,  and  a  plan  of  the  disembarkation^  more  worthy 
both,  of  them  of  the  Regimental  Magazine,  than  a  work  of  science. 
A  moment's  consideration  completely  altered  our  sentiments;  and 
w«  felt,  that  as  to  have  been  present  in  such  scenes,  and  not  to 
have  related  them,  would  have  been  in  an  Englishman  impossible 
and  unnatural,  so  the  national  and  moral  effect  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
'vigoroiis  painting,  rendered  the  present  volume  no  unfitting  vehi^ 
de  for  the  gleanings  of  those  events  which  have  as  yet  been  but 
veiy  imperfectly  described.  Often  as  the  landing  of  the  8th  of 
March  has  been  related,  thft  following  passage  will  not  be  found 
without  its  interest 

*  Never  was  any  thing  conducted  with  greater  regularity.  The 
French,  to  their  astonishment,  as  they  afterwards  often  related j. instead 
of  beholding  a  number  of  men  landing  pell-mell,  saw  the  British  troops 
preserving  a  regular  line,  as  they  advanced  in  their  boats,  although  the 
wind  was  directly  in  their  teeth ;  and,  finally,  landing  in  regular  order 
of  battle,  under  the  heaviest  fire  perhaps  ever  experienced.  Shells, 
cannon-balls,  and  grape-shot,  coming  with  the  wind,  fell  like  a  storm  of 
h&il  about  them ;  yet  not  a  soldier  quitted  his  seat  or  moved,  nor  did  a 
single  sailor  shrink  from  the  hard  labour  of  his  oar.  Not  a  musket 
was  suffered  to  be  charged,  until  the  troops  could  form  upon  the  strand. 
They  were  commanded  to  sit  still  in  the  boats;  and  this  command,  with 
inconceivable  firmness,  did  these  men  pbey ;  with  the  exception  only 
of-retuming  for  each  volley  of  shot  from  their  enemies  three  general 
<^ers,  an  effect  of  ardour  in  which  their  officers  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  them.  ^The  feelings  of  those  who  remained  in  the  ships  were 
not  proof  against  such  a  sight.  .  Several  of  our  brave  seamen  wept  like 
children ;  and  many  of  those  upon  the  quarter-decks,  who  attempted 
to  use  telescopes,  suffered  the  glasses  to  fall  from  their  hands,  and  gave 
vent  to  their  tears. 

*  But  the  moment  of  triumph  was  at  hand.  For  three  long  miles, 
pulling  in  this  manner  against  the  wind,  did  our  brave  tars  strain  every 
sinew.  Several  boats  were  sunk  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  were  killed  before  they  reached  the 
shore.  At  length,  with  all  their  prows  touching  thfe  beach  at  the  same 
instant,  the  boats  grounded.  Then  a  spectacle  was  presented  that  will 
be.  ever  memorable.  Two  hundred  of  the  French  cavalry  actually 
charged'  into  the  sea,  and  were  seen  for  a  few  seconds  hacking  the  men 
in  the  boats:  these  assailants  were  every  one  killed.  It  was  now  about 
ten  o'clock;  and  within  the  space  of  six  minutes,  from  this  important 
crisis,  the  contest  was  decided.  The  42d  regiment,  leaping  up  to  their 
middle  in  water,  formed  rapidly  upon  the  shore;  and  with  a  degree  of 
impatience  nothing  could  restrain,  without  waiting  to  load  their  mus^ 
Icete,  broke  fr()m  the  main  line  before  it  could  be  formed,  and  ran  gaU 
lantly  up  the  hill,  sinking  deep  in  the  sand  at  every  step  they  took. 
In  this  perilous  situation  a  body  of  French  cavalry  pushed  down  upon 
Ibem;  but  instead  of  being  thrown  into  any  disorder,  they  coolly  re|- 
ceiired  the  charge  upon  the  points  of  their  bayonets^  and  the  rest  of 
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the  anny  coining  up,  routed  the  enemy  on  all  sides.  The  French  fled 
•with  the  greatest  precipitation.  Our  troops  had  been  taught  to  expect 
no  quarter,  and  therefore  non^  was  given,  The  wounded  and  the 
dying  neither  claimed  nor  obtained  mercy ;  all  was  blood,  and  death, 
and  victory.' — p.  277. 

During  an  excursion  to  Rosetta  our  travellers  had  an  opporta- 
nity  of  noticing  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  reflectmf, 
with  all  the  clearness  of  a  real  lake,  the  towers  and  palm  trees  il 
the  city,  and  so  perfectly  resembling  water  that  our  travellera  aaii- 
ooaly  inquired  for  the  ferry  which  was^to  conduct  them  acrosa.  It 
is  strange  that  such  a  circumstance  is  no  where  mentioned  either  by 
ancient  or  modem  observers  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Ftench 
invasion,  though  it  may,  at  times,  and'in  a  less  degree,  be  witnesied 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  though  many  expressions  in  the 
eastern  languages  allude  to  it,  as  where  the  same  word  (Abel)  m 
used  to  signify, '  a  plain/  *  vapour/  and  '  disappointment/  Tjaej 
also  observed  tliat  the  sterility  even  of  the  desert  is  not  every  where 
incurable  by  industry  ;  that,  by  digging,  brackish  water  mi|^  be 
often  found ;  and  that,  even  where  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  does 
not  extend,  the  bountiful  dews  supply,  in  no  incoasiderable  degne, 
the  want  of  rain.  Rosetta  itself  offers  few  remains  of  antiquity; 
one  of  the  principal  is  a  building  of  very  uncertain  date  whose 
pillars  and  groined  vault  resemble  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
palm  tree,  a  simple  and  striking  ornament  which  affords,  at  least,  a 
plausible  hint  for  the  origin  of  gothic  architecture.  The  little 
island  of  Aboukir  contains  some  remarkable  ruins  which  Dr. 
Clarke,  with  good  reason,  conjectures  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancieat 
city  of  Canopus.  The  remainder  is  now  covered  by  the  waves, '  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  fate  attendii^  cities  distinguished  only 
by  their  vices.' 

Cyprus,  to  which  island  our  travellers  were  offered  a  passage  by 
Captain  Russel,  of  the  Ceres  frigate,  is  at  present  a  most  wreti^ed 
country,  exposed,  by  its  situation  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  a 
species  of  sirocco  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  to  heat 
unmitigated,  at  least  in  its  eastern  regions,  by  trees  or  verdure,  and 
to  fevers  more  prevalent  and  fatal  than  are  found  on  any  oth^. 
These,  indeed,  are  natural  evils ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  south- 
eastern parts,  which  Dr.  Clarke  traversed,  ever  exhibited  thc«e 
delightful  scenes  of  lawns  and  groves  which  we  associate  with  the 
name  of  the  island  of  love  and  pleasure,  and  which  the  neis^boiir- 
hood  of  Paphos  may,  perhaps,  even  at  present  share,  is  to  uididge 
in  fancies  which  neither  reason  nor  the  voice  of  antiquity  sanctions : 
while  to  impute  their  having  ceased  to  exist  to  Turkish  oppreMon, 
is  to  ascribe  to  man,  powerJFulas  he  is  in  works  of  evil,  an  infliieMs 
over  creation  which  providentially  he  .does  not  possess.     Yet  the 
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MmiBl  fanning  of  the  goTemment  to  the  highest  bidder  faas^  it 
'mast  be  owned,  a  natural  tendency  to  ruin  a  territory;  and  if  it  be 
Irue,  which  we  can  hardly  credit,  that  the  present  population  of  a 
country  so  fertile,  and  equal  in  extent  to  one  fourth  of  Ireland,  does 
not  exceed  60,000,  no  stronger  instance  can  be  found  of  a  fruitful 
land  becoming  barren  through  the  wickedness  of  those  that  govern 
it.  Of  those  commodities  which  the  oppression  of  its  rulers  still 
liennits  the  Cypriots  to  cultivate,  the  quality,  we  are  told,  is 
eicellent.  The  wines  and  fruits  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
%heat,  though  of  the  bearded  kind,  is  very  large  and  makes 
eicellent  bread.  Enough  and  more  than  enough  is  told  us  in  the 
present  volume  of  the  different  substances  on  which  the  intaglios 
iof  the  ancient  Cypriots  were  carved;  but  the  copper  and  gold 
mines  which  distinguished  the  island  formerly,  have  apparently 
mink  into  oblivion.  The  females  of  this  couutry  alone  present 
that  remarkable  style  of  beauty  which  is  imitated  in  Grecian 
statues,  and  which,  since  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Greek  islands 
Aemselves,  has  been  rashly  pronounced  imaginary.  The  dress 
of  the  courtezans  still  retains  some  traces  of  classical  elegance; 
the  richer  dames  encumber  their  beauty  with  a  variety  of  ilU 
contrived  ornaments. 

But  it  is  from  its  remains  of  antiquity  that  Cyprus  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  most  interesting.  It  was,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  with  conside- 
rable acuteness  proved,  the  Chittim  of  Scripture ;  it  was  the  seat 
^f  the  earliest  and  some  of  the  most  flourishing  Phenician  colonies, 
•ltd,  as  the  point  of  junction  between  the  east  and  west,  it  is  here 
that  we  may  best  trace  the  passage  of  the  Sidonian  alphabets  to 
Italy  and  Greece,  or  the  transformation  of  the  Syrian  divinities  Baal 
and  Moloch  into  the  Jnpiter  and  Hercules  and  Apollo  of  classical 
mythology.  What  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  us  on  this  subject,  though 
riiort,  is  sensible:  but  he  treats  with  too  great  reverence  the  labori- 
TH18  dreams  of  Athanasius  Kircher,  of  whom  even  the  learning  has 
been  overrated,  and  whose  system,  though  he  himself  did  not  per- 
'ceive  it,  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  pantheism.  May  the  honest 
Jesuit  rest  in  peace  in  his  own  mundus  subterraneus,  and  may  the  vo- 
lumes which  he  has  built  lie  lightly  on  his  ashes !  he  himself,  if  he 
were  to  return  to  life,  would  start  and  tremble  at  the  cumbrous  in- 
anity of  that  system  which  modern  philosophers  have  founded  on  his 
'hypothesis.  For  ourselves,  we  could  sooner  pin  our  faith  on  the 
iiwgivers  of  Laputa,  than  suppose  that  the  warriors  and  statesmen 
laf  antiquity  were  only  anxious  about  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic'; 
diat  die  priests  of  Egypt  did  nothing  but  carve  almanacks  on  blocks 
of  obsidian ;  or  that  the  bards  and  historians  of  Israel  spent  their 
dajsioiid  lughts  in  allegorizing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  into  kings 
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and  conquerors.  With  this  abuse  of  Kircher's  doctrine  Dr.  QlfAB 
has  however  no  concern ;  his  acuteness  is  too  great,  and  his  heart 
too  good  to  favour  such  obliquity  of  intellect ;  and  of  the  feeling 
and  the  eloquence  displayed  by  him  in  the  description  of  thoflf 
scenes  to  which  ^ve  are  now  hastening,  the  heart  and  powers  of  a 
mere  modern  philosopher  are  alike  incapable. 

Before,  however,  we  forsake  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  we  baye  tvfo 
observations  to  offer.  1st.  The  description  of  the  male  and  feinale 
Centaur,  which  he  gives  us  in  bis  note,  p.  328,  as  '  a  Greek  comr 
mentary  on  Gregory  Nazianzen,'  is  in  fact  of  greater  authority  tfawi 
either  he  himself  or  Professor  Porson  was  aware  of.  Mr.  Gais? 
ford,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Clarkian  MSS.  has  shewn  by  a  refe^ 
rence  to  Luciau,  that  it  is  almost  a  verbal  copy  of  a  passage  in  ibe 
Zeuxis  of  that  philosopher ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  his  saga-' 
city  that  he  has  thus  detected  what  even  the  memory  of  Porson  h^ 
not  retained. — 2dly.  If  it  be  true  that  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia  is 
Gothic,  we  greatly  doubt,  whether  even  this  will  prove  that  style  so 
old  as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Allowing  that  emperor  to  be  the 
original  constructor  of  the  edifice,  there  are  so  many  instances  ill 
our  own  coimtry  where  the  heavy  pillar  of  the  Norman  founder  has 
been  chipped  into  the  slender  fasciculated  column,  and  the  semicirr 
cular  arch  converted  into  the  light  triangular  form  of  a  later  period, 
that  it  is  more  safe  to  ascribe  such  features  in  the  present  instance 
to  the  modernizing  hand  of  the  French  and  English  artists  under 
the  family  of  Lusignan,  than  to  suppose  that  Justinian  in  this  one 
instance  so  widely  departed  from  his  favourite  models  of  S.  Sophia 
and  the  church  of  the  sepulchre. 

Our  travellers  returned  to  the  coast  of  Egypt  on  the  l6th  ojf 
May,  in  time  to  witness  the  melancholy  sight  of  the  Iphigenia  oi^ 
fire.  Two  days  afterwards  they  received  another  invitation  from 
Captain  Culverhouse  of  the  Romulus,  to  accompany  him  on  a  mis: 
siod  to  Djezzar  Pacha  at  Acre,  and  on  June  9Qy  arrived  in  the  har- 
bour of  this  celebrated  town. 

Dr.  Clarke  begins  his  account  of  Acre  with  a  pretty- violent  diar 
tribe  against  tHe  crusaders,  a  race  of  men  whom  we  are  not  dispose^ 
to  justify ;  but  who,  certainly,  as  appears  from  every  history  of  die  ' 
times,  were  not  the  mere  savages  that  he  imagines  them  to  have 
been.  If  Dr.  Clarke,  who  is  evidently  at  present  altogether  unskilled 
in  what  we  may  call  chivalrous  reading,  will  consult  either  the  ait* 
thors  contained  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  or  the  Contempp^ 
rary  Romances,  or  so  common  a  book  as  Henry's  History  of  Erar- 
land,  he  will  find  that  so  far  from  the  Franks  bringing  back  to  their 
own  savage  countries  the  refinements  of  the  Saracens,  there  werfi 
mslny  points  in  which  these  last  might  have  been  their  pufiUs ;  tlM||t 
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die'ei^ne^rs  of  Richard  and  Philip  were  capable  of  constructing 
Engines  of  attack  which  would  puzzle^  and  have  puzzled  the  best 
Mechanists  of  the  present  day: — that  the ' architects  of  modern 
France  have  not  been  able  to  replace  the  bridge  of  Rouen  which 
Ivas  built  by  the  Empress  Matilda;  and  that  the  cathedrals  of  Dur- 
ham,  Canterbury,  and  Old  St.  Paul's  were  already  in  existence,  at 
Ae  period  which  he  conceived  too  barbarous  to  construct  even  that 
building  whose  poor  remains  he  describes  at  Acre.  Those  who 
baVe ;  supposed  the  arts  of  modem  Europe  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saracens  by  the  crusaders,  forget  how  few  comparatively  of  these 
last  returned  to  their  native  land,  or  how  improbable  it  is  that  they 
riiould  adopt  the  customs  of  a  race  with  whom  they  had  little  in- 
tercourse save  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  whose  persons  andprac- 
tfioes  they  were  taught  to  believe  offensive  to  the  Deity.  After  all 
the  declamations  which  have  been  lavished  against  the  Prankish 
and  German  conquerors  of  Rome,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  allowed  those  arts  to  retrograde  which  they  found 
alnong  their  new  subjects ;  and  the  deterioration  which  had  taken 
place  may  be  referred,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantinople,  to  the 
Romans  themselves,  and  not  their  foreign  invaders,  llie  villas  of 
Italy  Were,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  proved,  the  models  of  the  feudal 
castle :  the  basilica  of  the  age  of  Constantine  were  not'  only  imi- 
tated, but  esicelled  by  the  cathedrals  of  the  feudal  period ;  the  feu- 
dal princes  used  in  their  wars  the  same  catapulta  and  balista  which 
(\i?hen  directed  by  Roman  hands)  had  been  unable  to  withstand  their 
Talour;  and  even  the  Latin  of  the  Gothic  ages,  barbarous  as  it  is, 
was  very  little  deteriorated  from  that  which  Avas  spoken  by  Augus- 
tolus  and  his  subjects. 

With  such  obvious  sources  of  imitation  before  us  in  the  west,  it 
is  mere  idleness  to  seek  for  others  in  the  eastern  countries  ;  and  it 
is  surely  sufficient  to  account  for  those  few  instances  of  similarity 
urhicfa  may  be  found  between  the  Saracens  and  their  invaders,  by 
the  fact  that  either  people  had  derived  whatever  civilization  they 
possessed  from  the  same  Roi^an  empire  of  which  they  had  subdued 
aiid  colonized  the  opposite  extremities.  We  have  once  for  all  ob- 
served thus  much  on  a  subject  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  very  often  in- 
troduced, and  we  trust  that  our  present  observations  may  serve  as  a 
receipt  in  full  for  the  tents,*  the  chimneys,  end  painted  windows  of 
lioth  Franks  and  Moslems. 


. .:  t.Br.  Clarke  migjut  have  recollected  that  the  tents  both  of  Turks  and  British  bear  !& 
eommou  resemblance  to  those  on  the  principal  monuments  of  Rome :  and  if  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  consult  any  traveller  into  Arabia,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  aboriginal 
ttfif  gf  the -country  is  <rf  a  differeiltcdnstructiou  from  either.  • 
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At  die  time  of  Dr.  Clarice's  visit,  Acre  was  under  the  attAoritf 
of  Diezzar  Pacha,  one  of  thoie  strange  studies  of  human  character 
which  are  rarely  to  be  witnessed  except  in  those  countries  whnra 
the  passions  of  men  are  allowed  to  take  their  course  with  small  le* 
straint  from  education,  where  courage  and  craft  are  the  passp<»ti 
to  rank  and  power,  and  cruelt}*  the  usual  means  of  guardii^  thaK 
eminence  which  courage  and  craft  have  acquired.  With  high  aair 
mal  spirits,  with  a  self-complacency  resultmg  from  the  cx^nscioiia* 
ness  of  power,  and  a  cunning  and  jealousy  which  had  becoiae  too 
habitual  to  be  laid  aside,  even  where  he  himself  could  apprehend  no 
danger — fond  of  alluding  to  his  own  low  origin,  because  it  profcd 
his  talents,  and  to  his  own  cruelty,  because,  while  he  was  secure 
of  die  fears  of  his  subjects  he  despised  their  hatred — the  Butcher 
(for  such.  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us,  was  his  own  translation  of  the  word 
Djezzar)  must  have  been  (to  those  who  had  no  reason  to  fear  hia) 
a  singular  and  interesting  picture  of  those  tyrants  of  ancient  tinm 
whom  the  influence  of  Qiristianity,  which  even  the  wicked  fe^^ 
has  almost  extirpated  from  Europe.  His  real  name  was  Ahmed^ 
and  he  had  risen  from  die  situation  of  a  slave  to  the  rank  of  gover* 
nor  of  Cairo,  in  which  ofllice,  as  he  himself  was  fond  of  boasting,  it 
was  his  custom  to  mingle  in  disguise  among  the  multitude,  and  ie« 
alize  die  stories  which  Arabian  fiction  ascribes  to  Haroun  Al* 
raschid.  His  haram  was  guarded  with  a  concealment  and  myatcq^ 
unusual  in  the  east,  and  when  he  retired  thither  in  the  evening,  be 
barred,  with  his  own  hands,  the  three  massive  doors  which  separated 
it  from  the  rest  of  his  palace.  Of  his  wives,  whose  number 
unknown,  and  whose  seclusion  was  never  violated,  he  was 
pected  to  have  murdered  several ;  and  his  domestics  and  mimstiefa 
of  state  had  most  of  them  lost  an  eye,  an  ear,  an  arm,  or  a  hand 
from  the  sallies  of  their  master's  brutality.  Dr.  Clarke  compares 
him  to  Herod;  but  they  resemble  each  other  in  no  respect  bat 
cruelty.  The  Jewish  sovereign^  however  profligate  and  opprea* 
sive,  had  talents,  or  at  least  acquirements,  far  superior  to  dioae 
manifested  by  the  Pacha;  and  the  unbounded  splendour  and 
ostentatious  munificence  of  the  one,  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
mean  and  miserly  extortion  of  the  other.  Both  were  jealous  bus* 
bands ;  but  Herod's  was  the  jealousy  of  a  frantic  lover,  Djezzar'a 
that  of  a  jailor  only.  Both  were  proud  ;  but  the  pride  of  Henod 
was  displayed  in  great  public  works  and  costly  buildings ;  that  of 
Djezzar  was  the  mere  selfish  sensation  of  power  which  a  wild  beast 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  as  he  growls  over  his  victim.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke's  introduction  to  the  Lord  of  Acrei 
of  Sidon  and  of  Galilee. 

'  We  found  him  seated  on  a  mat  in  a  little  chamber,  destitute  eveff 
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of  the  meanest  ardcle  of  furniture,  excepting  a  coarse,  porous,  earffaen- 
ware  vessel,  for  cooling  the  water  he  occasionally  drank.  He  was  sur-^ 
rounded  by  persons  maimed  and  disfigured  in  the  manner  before  de-< 
scribed.  He  scarcely  looked  up  to  notice  our  entrance,  but  continued 
]iis  employment  of  drawing  upon  the  floor,  for  one  of  his  engineers,  a 
plan  of  some  works  he  was  then  constructing.  His  form  was  athletic, 
and  his  long  white  beard  entirely  covered  his  breast.  His  habit  was 
that  of  a  common  Arab,  plain  but  clean,  consisting  of  a  white  camlet 
over  a  cotton  cassock.  His  turban  was  also  white.  Neither  cushion 
nor  carpet  decorated  the  naked  boards  of  his  divdn.  In  his  girdle  he 
wore  a  poignard  set  with  diamonds ;  but  this  he  apologized  for  exhi- 
biting, saying  it  was  his  badge  of  ot!ice,  as  governor  of  Acre,'and  there-r 
fore  could  not  be  lJ5d  aside.  Having  ended  his  orders  to  the  engineer, 
we  were  directed  to  sit  upon  the  end  of  the  divdn ;  and  Signer  Berto- 
cino,  his  dragoman,  kneeling  by  his  side,  he  prepared  to  hear  the  cause 
of  our  visit. 

*  The  conversation  began  by  a  request  from  the  Pacha,  that  English 
caq»tains,  in  future,  entering  the  ()ay  of  Acre,  would  fire  only  one  gun, 
lather  as  a  signal,  than  a  salute,  upon  their  arrival.  ''  There  can  be 
no  good  reason,"  said  he,  "  for  such  a  waste  of  gunpowder,  in  cere- 
jnony  between  friends.    '^  Besides,'^  he  added,  ^^  I  am  too  old  to  be 

f»leased  with  ceremony  :  among  forty-three  Pachas  of  three  tails,  now 
Lving  in  Turkey,  I  am  the  senior.  My  occupations  are  consequently, 
as  you  see,  very  important,^^  taking  out  a  pair  of  scissars,  and  begin- 
ning to  cut  figure&  in  paper,  which  was  his  constant  employment  when 
strangers  were  present :  these  he  afterwards  stuck  upon  the  wainscot. 
•*  1  shall  send  each  of  you  away,"  said,  he,  "  with  good  proof  of  old 
Djezzar^s  ingenuity.  There,"  addressing  himself  to  Captain  Culver- 
house,  and  offering  a  paper  cannon,  *'  there  is  a  symbol  of  your  pro* 
fession  :'^  and  while  I  was  explaining  to  the  captain  the  meaning  of  this 
singular  address,  he  offered  me  a  paper  flower,  denoting,  as  he  said,  • 
**  aflorid  interpretation  of  blunt  speech."  As  often  as  we  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  business  of  our  visit,  he  affected  to  be  absorbed  in  these 
trifling  conceits,  or  turned  the  conversation  by  allegorical  sayings,  to 
whose  moral  we  could  find  no  possible  clue.  His  whole  discourse  was 
in  parables,  proverbs,  truisms,  and  Oriental  apologues.  One  of  his 
tales  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  about  a  man  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  peace- 
ful cultivation  of  a  small  garden,  without  consulting  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor, whenever  he  removed  a  tulip ;  alluding,  perhaps,  to  his  situation 
with  reference  to  the  Grand  Signior.  There  was  evidently  much  cun- 
idng  and  deep  policy  in  his  pretended  frivolity.  Apparently  occupied 
Bl  regulating  the  shape  of  a  watch-paper  with  his  scissars,  he  was  all  the 
while  deeply  attentive  to  our  words,  and  even  to  our  looks,  anxious  tp 
discover  whether  there  was  any  urgency  in  the  nature  of  our  visit;  and 
certainly  betraying  as  much  ostentation  in  the  seeming  privations  to 
which  he  exposed  himself,  as  he  might  have  done  by  the  most  stately 
magnificence.  He  was  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  his  visitpis 
tqthe  homeliness  of  his  mode  of  living;  **  If  I  find,"  said  He^  "  only 
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bread  and  water  in  another  world,  I  shall  have  no  cause  of  complaint, 
because  I  have  been  accustomed  to  such  fare  all  my  days  ;  but  thoae 
who  have  fared  sumptuously  in  this  life,  will,  I  suspect,  be  mucb  dii- 
appointed  in  the  next."  We  spoko  of  the  camp  of  his  cavalry,  then 
stationed  near  the  town  ;  and  of  the  great  preparations  he  seemed  to  be 
making  against  the  Druses,  and  other  rebel  Arabs,  with  whom  he  m 
at  war.  **  It  is  not,"  said  he,  **  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  despise  his 
enemy,  whatsoever  shape  he  may  assume.  If  he  be  but  a  pismin, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  thould  be  permitted  to  creep  upon  your 
cheek  while  you  are  sleeping/" — pp.  368,  69,  70. 

The  climate  of  Acre  is  healthy,  and  its  port,  though  inaecure^ 
the  only  tolerable  one  in  this  part  of  Syria.  F^w  vestiges  either 
of  Greek  or  chivalrous  antiquities  remain,  and  of  these  fewer  still 
were  sought  after  by  our  travellers,  who  seem  on  this  occasion  to 
have  abandoned  their  wonted  spirit  of  research,  as  they  only  no- 
ticed three  Gothic  arches  which  the  English  sailors  call  -^  IGnr 
Richard's  Palace,'  and  ^hich  are,  without  doubt,  as  Mauodrw 
and  Pococke  represent  them,  the  remains  of  the  cathedral  churdiof 
St.  Andrew.  Dr.  Clarke  indeed  supposes  it  to  have  been  tke 
church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  erected  by  the  knights  of  Jenisalen^ 
and  grounds  his  opinion  on  certain  human  heads  with  distorted 
features  represented  in  its  cornice,  and  which  resemble,  as  he  as- 
sures us,  the  head  of  St.  John  as  barbarously  delineated '  in  those 
rude  paintings  used  as  idols  in  the  Greek  church.'  To  this  aiga- 
raent  we  have  three  circumstamces  to  oppose  ; — ^first,  that  tUe  bvot 
ding,  to  whatever  saint  it  was  dedicated,  was  undoubtedly  not  a 
Greek  but  a  Latin  place  of  worship ;  and  we  never  observed  such 
representations  of  St.  Johns  head  among  those  of  this  last  named 
religion.  Secondly,  That  such  heads,  if,  indeed,  in  the  present  in- 
stance they  be  not  spouts,  are  no  uncommon  ornament  in  catli6- 
drab,  without  any  reference  to  decollation ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
patron  of  the  knights  hospitallers  was  not  St.  John  the  Baptist^ 
but,  as  William  of  Tyre  informs  us,  (lib.  xviii.  5.)  St.  John  the 
almsgiver,  a  Cypriot  by  birth,  and  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Tlui 
mistake  is  the  more  necessarv  to  be  noticed,  because  Mosheim  hai 
fallen  into  it  as  well  as  Dr.  Clarke,  and  it  has,  so  far  as  we  knoW| 
passed  hitherto  without  correction.  It  is  singular  that  the  remaiap 
of  this  edifice  should  have  been  of  late  years  so  greatly  dilapidated^ 
According  to  Le  Brun's  engraving,  the  west  front  and  the  norA 
side,  as  far  as  the  transept,  were  in  bis  time  standing,  presentii^  Hl^ 
deed  a  less  splendid  exterior  than  many  contemporary  buildii^  in 
France  and  England,  but  still  a  chaste  and  simple  specimen  of  iMt 
style  of  Gothic  which  is  generally  referred  to  the  middle  of  dl6 
thirteenth  century.    At  present  only  three  arcades  remain. 
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Daring  die  stay  of  our  travellers  at  Acre^  an  assault  was  made  on 
diem  by  the  mob^  which  had  nearly  put  a  melancholy  end  to  their 
progress;  and  which,  when  our  author  with  much  spirit  had  insisted 
on  rousing  the  old  *  Butcher  from  his  noonday  sleep/  in  order  to 
complain  of  the  outrage,  afforded  them  a  tolerable  specimen  of  his 
prompt  method  of  executing  justice.  His  visage,  like  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  changed  with  fury;  and  beckoning  with 
one  hand  the  officer  on  guard,  by  whose  negligence  the  fray  had  oc- 
curred, and  drawing  his  dagger  with  the  other,  it  required  all  the 
entreaties  of  the  English  to  prevent  him  from  sheathing  it  in  his 
'breast.  They  at,  length  succeeded  in  appeasing  him,  aud  on  the 
'third  of  July  began  their  journey  for  Jerusalem  under  the  escort  of 
Signor  Bertocino,  Djezzar*s  interpreter,  and  eleven  soldiers  of  his 
cavalry,  and  accompanied  by  so  many  pilgrims  of  the  country  as  to 
form  a  numerous  caravan.  They  forded  the  river  Bel  us,  which 
must  therefore  have  a  more  northern  source  than  most  modern  maps 
assign  it,  whose  composers  have  in  fact  mistaken  the  passage  m 
PKny  which  assigns  its  origin  to  Carmel,  which  they  have  suppo- 
sed to  mean  only  the  cape  so  called,  while  it  was  in  fact  the  ge- 
neral name  for  the  whole  range  of  mountains  thence  to  Leba- 
non. At  a  village  on  this  range,  named  Sheffliamer,  they  parsed 
the  night,  and  the  next  day  entered  ancient  Galilee.  The  land, 
though  Djezzar's  tyranny  kept  it  uncultivated,  is  every  where  abun- 
dantly fertile ;  and  thistles,  which,  as  Dr.  Clarke  well  observes, 
are  a  sure  indication  of  natural  wealth  of  soil,  are  here  in  more 
abundance  and  variety  than  he  ever  witnessed  elsewliere.  'llie 
mountainous  district  was  indeed  stony ;  but  its  valleys  are  described 
9S  equal  to  the  finest  parts  of  Kent  and  Surry ;  and  the  plain  of 
Zabulon  is  covered  with  an  exuberant  and  spontaneous  vegetation. 
The  prickly  pear,  with  its  gaudy  blossoms  and  tremendous  thorns, 
^ows  every  where  wild  among  the  rocks,  with  a  stem  not  inferior 
10  girth  to  the  mainmast  of  a  frigate ;  and  though  the  sun's  rays 
were  intense,  the  other  plagues  of  hot  countries  do  not  molest  the 
traveller  in  Ae  Holy  Land.  At  Sepphoris,  now  Sepphoury,  they 
were  conducted  to  a  ruined  Gothic  church,  which  former  travellers 
have  noticed  more  slightly  than  it  merits,  under  the  name  of  the 
house  of  St.  Anne;  and  rescued  from  the  rubbish  two  pictures  of 
neat,  though  uncertain  antiquity,  which  had-  possMj/  remained 
tnere  skice  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  and  to  which 
their  Arabic  inscriptions  might  seem  to  assign  a  still  earlier  origin. 
y^t.this  latter  evidence  is  in  truth  delusory;  the  majority  of  the 
liohabit^ts  of  Galilee  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  Christian ; 
ihe  pictures  are  in  the  style  of  painting  now  usual  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  vault  where  they  were  found  may  have  served  as 
VOL.  IX.  NO.  XVII.  N  a  chapel 
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%  cbapel  long  after  the  desolation  of  the  upper  buildii^.  At  all 
events  the  discovery  is  interesting,  and  the  picture  which  Dr.  Claiiot 
has  engraved,  is  apparently  not  without  a  share  of  other  merit 
beside  antiquity. 

The  dress  of  the  Arabs,  as  in  all  countries  where  the  climate  and 
the  general  poverty  set  bounds  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  remain 
the  same  as  in  the  remotest  ages.  In  the  districts  of  the  north  tfaej 
still '  bind  the  calf  of  the  1^  with  the  Tyrian  cothomns ;  and  aoutbh 
wards  with  the  classical  and  sacred  sandal.'  The  raiment  is  of  hiiia 
cotton,  and  the  upper  garment,  of  coarse  camel's  hair,  is  esteemed 
more  valuable  when  '  without  seam,  and  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.'  The  females  are  not  so  carefully  concealed  as  ii 
Tmkey  ;  but  partly  from  poverty  and  filth,  and  partly  from  ill-plaoed 
ornaments  contrive  to  render  their  persons  as  disgusting  as  the  bar- 
barians of  the  Soudi  Seas.  The  querns,  or  handmills,  are  turned  bj 
two  women  sitting  face  to  face ;  and  a  fountain,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Nazareth,  may  be  with  good  reason  supposed  to  have  bcea 
often  frequented  by  the  Virgin  31  ary,  whose  name  it  bears. 

Nazareth,  which  Mr.  Brown  mentions  as  a  respectable  town^ 
has,  under  Djezzar's  government,  dwindled  to  a  village.  It  has  t 
monastery  of  Franciscan  Friars,  and  a  handsome  church,  thflii|^ 
degraded  by  die  absurd  impostures  of  the  priests,  who  shew  a  cdnr 
or  subterraneous  chapel  as  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Tbe 
friars  have  taught  many  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs  to  speak  Italiaii, 
and  with  some  of  these  our  travellers  had  a  very  interesting  conver- 
sation. It  was,  as  might  be  expected,  ftiU  of  complaints  against 
the  rapacious  tyranny  of  their  governors. — '  One  of  them  said,  be^ 
\ar$  in  England  are  happier  and  better  than  we  poor  Jtrabt* 
Vhy  better  ?  said  one  of  our  party.  Happier,  replied  the  Aiab 
who  made  tbe  observation,  in  a  good  government ;  better,  becanae 
they  will  not  endure  a  had  one,'  Nazareth  is  built  on  a  hiD ; 
above  the  town  is  a  precipice  corresponding  to  that  from  whidi,  n 
St.  Luke  relates,  the  infatuated  countrymen  of  the  Messiah  sought  to 
cast  him  headlong ;  and  it  commands  a  long  and  narrow  valley  open- 
ing to  the  east,  though  D'Aiiville  has  erroneously  given  it  a  difle- 
rent  termination,  and  placed  the  city  to  the  south-west  of  the  hilb 
which  separate  Galilee  from  the  plains  of  Esdruelon. 

From  Nazareth,  after  a  comfortless  night,  disturbed  by  evesj 
possible  penance  of  vermin,  noises,  and  apprehensions  of  the 
plague,  which  at  that  time  was  raging  in  the  town,  our  travellers 
proceeded  to  Cana,  among  whose  ruins  they  noticed  many  of  those 
massy  stone  water-pots,  once  common  in  the  country,  holding  each 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons,  lliey  were  not  preserved 
as  relics,  but  lying  about  disregarded  by  the  present  inhabitants; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  singular  that  the  mo$t  prominent  feature  ia 
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the  place  should  still  correspond  so  remarkably  to  the  tniraole 
which  our  Saviour  performed  there.  Between  Cana  and  Turaa 
basaltic  phenomena  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  and  from  the 
summit  of  Hutin,  the  mountain  which  tradition  points  out  as  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  memorable  sermon,  a  magnificent  prospect 
is  presented^  which  we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words^  pre- 
mising only  that  a  reference  to  D'Anville's  map  of  Syria  would 
have  shewn  him  that  Jebel  el  Sieh  is  the  general  name  for  the  whole 
chain  of  (not  Libanus,  but)  anti-Libanus,  and  is  identified  by  Jerom 
^th  the  scriptural  Hermon. 

*  From  this  situation  we  perceived  that  the  plain,  over  which  we  had 
been  so  long  riding,  was  itself  very  elevated.  Far  beneath  appeared 
other  plains,  one  lower  than  the  other,  in  that  regular  gradation  con«> 
ceming  which  observations  were  recently  made,  and  extending  to  the 
furface  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  sea  of  Galilee.  This  immense  lake> 
almost  equal,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance,  to  that  of  Geneva, 
spreads  its  waters  overall  the  lower  territory, extending froiVi  the  north- 
east towards  the  south-west,  and  then  bearing  east  of  us.  Its  eastern 
shores  present  a  sublime  scene  of  mountains,  extending  towards  the 
faorth  and  south,  and  seeming  to  close  it  in  at  either  extremity.;  both 
towards  Chorazin,  \vhere  the  Jordan  enters;  and  the  Aulon,  or  Caifi- 
pusmagnuSf  through  which  it  flows  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  cultivated 
plains  reaching  to  its  borders,  which  we  beheld  at  an  amazing  depth 
below  our  view,  resembled,  by  the  various  hues  their  different  produce 
exhibited,  the  motley  pattern  of  a  vast  carpet.  To  the  north  appeared 
&nowy  summits,  towering,  beyond  a  series  of  intervening  mountains, 
with  unspeakable  greatness.  We  considered  them  as  the  summits  of 
Libanus;  but  the  Arabs  belonging  to  our  caravan  called  the  principal 
eminence  Jebel  el  Sieh,  saying  it  was  near  Damascus ;  probably,  there- 
fore, a  part  of  the  chain  of  Libanus.  This  summit  was  so  lofty,  that 
the  snow  entirely  covered  the  upper  part  of  it ;  not  lying  in  patches,  as 
I  have  seen  -it,  during  summer,  upon  the  tops  of  very  elevated  moun* 
tains,  (for  instance,  upon  that  of  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland,)  but  investing 
all  the  higher  part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  ap- 
pearance which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep;  a  striking 
spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  .beholder,  seeking  protection 
from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be  on  fire.' — 
pp.  454,  455,  456. 

Dr.  Clarke  is  without  authority,  however,  in  fixing  the  tempta- 
tion of  our  Saviour  and  the  retirement  of  John,  in  the  elevated  plain 
north  of  this  lake^     ^non  sknd  Bethabara,  the  places  most  fre- 

Sented  by  the  Baptist,  are  fixed,  by  Eusebius  and  Reland,  not  far 
^m  Scythopolis,  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the  southward ;  and  there 
18  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wilderness,  whither  Jesus  re^ 
ttred^  was  in  the  same  vicinity,  where  he  had  received  his  baptism. 
]3ut  the  nortfaera  parts  of  Galilee,  and  the  borders  of  Trachonitis 
neither  are,  aor  ever  have  beeo  desert :  the  ancient  name  of  Ska^ 
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fan,  which,  in  common  with  many  other  districts,  they  bore,  may 
be,  perhaps,  retained  among  the  Christian  Arabs ;  and  this,  to  the 
ear  of  a  learner,  might  easily  sound  like  the  Arabic  word  ISahara. 

Son^e  interesting  particulars  are  added  respecting  the  Druses,  a  race 
concerning  wfiose  origin  many  absurd  notions  have  been  propage- 
ted;  and  whose  reUgion,  though  enveloped  in  mystery,  is  believed  ta 
letain,  among  other  singular  rites,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calt 
They  are  a  race,  both  in  habits  and  physiognomy,  distinct  from  the 
Arabsj  and  are  highly  spoken  of  for  their  probity  and  mildness  of 
disposition.  That  they  are  a  kindred  people  with  the  ancieili 
Etruscans,  Dr.  Clarke  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  in  a  note  to- p. 
3^7  \  and  it  is  certainly  rendered  probable  by  the  manner  in  which 
Raiiwolf  spells  their  name.  Dr.  Clarke  will  iind  many  hints,  by  no 
means  unworthy  his  attention,  in  Hyde,  (Relig.  Vet.  Persarum,  p. 
461.)  who,  though  he  often  fails  in  critical  acumen,  had  an 
acquaintance  with  eastern  authors  and  manners  which  entitle  his 
opinions  to  the  highest  deference,  assisted  as  he  was  by  the  local 
knowledge  of  Chardin.  Both  in  religion  and  dialect  (Dr.  Clarke 
does  not  seem  aware  that  the  Druses  have  a  peculiar  dialect)  Hyde 
identifies  them  with  the  Curds,  and  asserts  that  the  epithets  of 
Yesidean,  Curd,  and  Calb  (quaere,  ;^aXu§ef?)  are  given  by  the 
Turks  to  both.  The  nightly  meetings  and  .promiscuous  inter- 
course of  their  Okkais,  he  confirms  by  the  whimsical  anecdote  of  a 
Syrian,  who  in  disguise  was  present  at  one  of  them,  but  was  detec- 
ted by  an  indiscreet  curiosity  as  to  the  age  and  beauty  of  tlie  female 
(an  old  woman  unluckily)  who  fell  to  his  share  in  the  blindfold 
scramble.  Those  singular  fanatics,  the  assassins,  were,  according 
to  him,  of  their  number;  and  he  finds  them  in  Herodotus  as  inha- 
bitants of  Libanus,  under  the  name  of  AHPOT2IAIOI. 

The  hot  baths  near  Tiberias  are  still  frequented,  and  the  House 
of  Peter,  as  it  is  called,  is  possibly  the  most  ancient  place  of 
Christian  worship  now  standing  in  Palestine.  The  Christian  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  are  numerous,  and  there  are  Jewish  families' 
who  pretend  to  have  resided  there  ever  since  the  days  of  Vespasian. 
Ilie  lake,  six  miles  broad,  and  perhaps  seventeen  in  length,  is  beau- 
tifully clear,  and  the  fish,  both  here  and  in  the  Jordan,  resemble 
those  of  the  Nile.  Our  travellers  were  prevented  from  visiting 
mount  Tabor  by  the  war  which  then  raged  between  its  inhabitants 
and  Djezzar,  and  they  proceeded  by  Nazareth  to  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  incurring  by  the  way  considerable  risk  of  their  lives 
through  our  author's  impetuosity,  and  the  stupidity  or  malice  of 
one  of  their  Arab  conductors. 

On  the  almost  exhausted  subject  of  Arabian  manners,  little  that 
is  new  can  be  expected  ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  had  no  great  opportunities 
iof  adding,  from  personal  observation,  any  traits  to  tlie  elaborate 
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portraits  of  D'Arvieux  and  Niebuhr,  though  his  illustrations  of 
Scripture  by  the  present  habits  of  the  country  are  here,  atf  else* 
where,  felicitous  and  stxiking.  His  party  joined  the  camp  of 
Djezzar's  army,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  here,  for  the  first 
tiiiie,  they  experienced  an  attack  of  the  dreadful  simoom,  oT 
southern  wind.  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  this  memorable  pUin^ 
which,  though  a  solitude,  he  found  like  one  vast  meadow,  covwe^ 
with  the  richest  pasture,  together  with  his  recapitulation  of  the 
different  nations  whose  tents  have  been  wet  with  the  *  dews  6i 
Hermon,'  is  interesting  and  lively  ;  but  we  are  much  surpiiwd 
that  he  should  speak  of  it  as  almost  a  new  discovery,  akid-4M 
hitherto  seldom  noticed  in  books  of  travels.  '  It  does  not,'  Ke 
observes, '  occur  in. the  ordinary  route  pursued  by  pilgrims  iii  Aelir 
joumies  to  Jerusalem.  These  men  have  generally  landed  at  J)e(Si, 
and  have  returned  thither,  after  completing  their  pilgrimage.*  And 
of  this,  he  assures  us  in  a  note,  '  the  reader  may  fiYid  amusing 
evidence  in  an  extract  from  a  MS.  poem  of  the  Cottonian  library. — 
The  last  line  will  not  easily  be  paralleled. 

*  At  port  Jaff  begynn  wee 
And  so  fnnhe  from  gre  to  gre, 
At  port  Jaff  there  is  a  place 
Where  Peter  raysed  thrugh  Goddes  grace 
From  dede  to  lif  Tabitane; 
He  was  a  woman,  that  was  her  name.' 

We  cannot  tell  what  weight  he  may  assign  to  this  golden  legend, 
but  we  are  very  sure  that  landing  at  Jaffa  is  no  proof  that  pilgrims 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Galilee.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
good  proof  that  almost  all  the  most  mtelligent  pilgrims  either 
landed  at  Acre  or  embarked  from  thence  : — nor,  if  we  begin  with 
the  earliest,  and  descend  to  the  most  recent  age  of  eastern  travel, 
is  there  any  spot  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  visited  which  had  not  been 
previously  described  by  Brocardus  the  monk,  Bartholomaeus  k 
Saligniaco,  Zuallart,  Antonio  de  Castillo,  Le  Brun,  Maundrell, 
and  Pococke.  We  mention  these  because  we  have  referred  to 
them ;  how  many  more  have  trod  the  same  course  we  know  not ; 
nor  what  voyages,  besides  the  silly  publication  of  Chateaubriand, 

'(which  Dr.  Clarke  has  the  goodness  to  praise,)  have  omitted  all 
mention  of  Samaria  and   Galilee.   .  By  Ginea,  now  Jinnin,  the 

•frontier  town  between  Galilee  and  Samaria^  and  the  town  and 
Norman  fortress  of  Santoni,  which  our  author,  with  great  p)x>ba- 
bility,  identifies  with  the  ancient  Sebaste,  he  proceeded  to  Sichem, 
now  Naplouse,  whose  beautiful  valley,  with  the  tomb  of  Joseph, 
still  held  in  reverence,  and  Jacob's  well,  ascertained  by  the  cir- 

''  cumstances  of  its  situation,  together  with  the  various  and  awful 
s  seociations  which  these  objects  recal^  are  painted  wi(h  a  force  of 

•    "  N  3  eloquence 
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.  eloquence  and  feeling  which  do  the  highest  honour  to  the  writei^s 
heart  and  geniufi.  This  is  tempting  ground ;  but  our  extracts  have 
been  already  unreasonable,  and  our  limits  forbid  us  to  linger  even 
in  these  hallowed  precincts. 

The  tyranny  of  Djezzar  ended  at  Jinnin,  and  the  milder  govern- 

1  ment  of  the  Pacha  of  Damascus  was  apparent  in  the  diligent  culti- 

^  vation  of  the  Samaritan  vallies,  and  of  the  rugged  mountains  of 

:  Judea  which  they  were  now  beginning  to  ascend.     Dr.  Clarke  in* 

deed  has  rendered  a  worthy  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  in  repel- 

.  ling  effectually,  and  we  trust  fnially,  the  idle  charge  of  sterility, 

.  which  the  ignorance  of  infidelity  has  so  long  advanced  against  the 

Holy  Land,  in  contradiction  to  all  ancient  authorities,  and  to  Hit 

united  testimony  of  the  best  modern  travellers. 

*  A  sight  of  this  territory  can  alone  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  iti  ' 
'jurprisihg  produce :  it  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  east,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  people  was  stri- 
kingly pourtrayed  in  every  countenance :  instead  of  the  depressed  and 
gloomy  looks  of  Djezzar  Pacha's  desolated  plains,  health,  hilarity,  and 
peace,  were  visible  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  a  wise 
and  a  beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  ex- 
ceed all  calculation.  Its  perennial  harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air;  its 
limpid  springs;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  plains;  its  hills  and 
vales; — all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land 
to  be  indeed  "  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed  :  God  hath  given  it 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com 
and  wine."' — p.  520. 

The  approach  to  '  the  Holy  City'  is  described  with  equal  elo- 
quence :  its  present  size  and  even  stateliness  surprized  them,  and 
the  Turkish  seraskier,  and  the  corpulent  friars  of  the  Latin  convent 
received  their  English  visitors  with  due  respect  and  unbounded  hos- 
pitality. The  day  after  their  arrival,  havitig  first  dispatched  the 
swarms  of  Jews  and  Armenians  who  besiege  all  new-comers  with 
their  merchandize  of  beads,  crosses,  shells,  and  amulets,  (the  latter 
of  fetid  limestone  from  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,)  the  party  set 
out  on  their  excursion  to  the  holy  places. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  and  as  Dr.  Clarke 
has  assumed  the  privilege  of  a  Protestant  and  a  Christian  philoscv 
pher,  to  differ  from  the  generally  received  opinion  as  to  the  most 
venerable  of  these  places,  we  will  endeavour  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  question  as  it  has  hitherto  stood ;  and  while  we  do 
justice  to  the  acuteness  and  good  sense  of  Dr.  Clarke's  remarks,  to 
state  some  circumstances  which  may  seem  to  hold  the  question  even 
yet  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

The  interested  mummery  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  guardians  of 
such    antiquities  as  Jerusaleip  might  be  supposed  to  furnish, 

have 
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bave  apparently  omitted  no  circumstance  of  absurdity  which  might 
shake  the  credit  of  their  own  tradition^  and,  if  that  tradition  had 
any  foundation  in  truth,  brand  even  truth  itself  with  the  external 
symptoms  of  fialsehood.  But  as  no  reliques  can  be  so  interesting 
as  these,  it  is  at  least  worth  an  effort  to  separate  whatever  parts  of 
the  detail  are  least  likely  to  have  been  falsified,  from  such  as  bear 
the  evident  stamp  of  priestcraft  and  superstition.  The  first  and . 
most  remarkable,  and  one  which  it  is  of  'all  others  the  most 
nedessary  to  get  rid  of,  is  the  pretended  rock  of  Calvary.  We 
know  not  on  what  authority  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  execution 
has  been  described  as  '  a  small  hill  vyithout  the  city,  resembling  a 
human  skull.'  No  such  feature  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the 
resurrection;  nor  in  the  details  of  the  siege  by  Josephus  is  any 

*  mention  made  of  a  point  whose  military  importance  would  be 
Bo  obvious  to  both  sides^  and  of  course  contested  by  both.  Nc/r 
does  St.  Jerome,  who,  of  all  Christian  writers,  is  most  diffuse  in 
his  descriptions,  afford  any  ground  for  such  a  supposition;  he 
speaks  of  it  in  his  commentary  on  St.  Luke,  as  a  part  of  the  hill  on 
which  Jerusalem  stood;  and  in  his  epistle  to  Pauliuus,  as  a  rock 
or  cliff  indeed,  but  apparently  not  an  insulated  one.  It  was 
probably  the  brow  of  that  hill  on  which  the  city  walls  were  built> 
and  not  itself  an  elevated  mound.  The  fact,  therefore,  which  both 
D'Anville  and  Dr.  Clarke  assume  as  certain,  that  Calvary  was  a 
hill,  appears  itself  as  apocryphal  as  that  4 dam  vvas  buried  there ; 
but  there  is  also  another  circumstance  which  has  been  rashly  taken 
as  granted,  namely,  that  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  in  the  same 
place  as  his  cross.  That  this,  so  far  from  being  founded  on  Scrip- 
ture, is.  in  itself  highly  improbable,  is  apparent  for  the  following 
reasons. 

The  cavern  in  which  Jesus  was  laid,  was  certainly  not  construe-^ 
ted /or  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  remains :  it  was  the  private  ce- 
metery of  Joseph  of  Arimathasa,  who  intended  it  for  himself;  and 
it  was,  moreover,  situated  in  a  garden,  no  doubt,  belonging  to  the 
same  proprietor.  Now,  that  in  the  very  place  where  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  crucified  him,  one  of  his  disciples  should  have  previ- 
ously, and  without  expecting  it,  constructed  a  tomb  for  his  re- 
mains, was  a  coincidence  too  singular  and  too  apparently  provi- 
dential to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Evangelists:  and  it  was 
also  most  improbable  that  the  Roman  soldiers  should-have  selected, 
as  the  place  of  three  executions,  and  the  exposure  of  three  bodies 
on  the  cross,  the  garden  of  any  individual,  more  especially  when 
that  individual  was  a  magistrate  of  considerable  rank.     The  place 

.whither  our  Saviour  and  the  two  maleflactors  were  taken,  was 
probably  the  place  made  use  of  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
n  me  of  Golgotha,  which  Dr.  Clarke  insists  on  to  prove  its  si- 

N  4  tuation 
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tuation  among  sepulchres,  will  tally  better  with  *the  carnage  afid 
skeletons  of  the  place  of  execution,  than  with  the  usual  circumstaii- . 
ces  of  a  quiet  and  orderly  burial-grouud.  When,  therefore,  tbor- 
monks  of  Jerusalem  pretend  to  shew,  within  the  same  narrow: 
building,  both  Calvary  and  the  sepulchre,  we  have  reason  to  mu* 
pect,  that  one  at  least  is  apocryphal ;  and  a  little  consideration  wiO' 
evince  that  Calvary  was,  of  the  two,  the  spot  least  likely  to  b^  iden*' 
titied  in  the  days  of  Helena. 

A  place  polluted  by  frequent  executions  was  not  one  which  tfae 
Jewish  converts  would  frequent  with  pleasure ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  regard  with  horror,  rather  than  reverence,  thp  scene 
which  recalled  their  Master's  suflferings,  where  the  guilt  of  their 
nation  was  consummated,  and  the  ruin  of  their  city  sealed;     The- 
cross,  which  was  a  scandal  to' their  countr}men,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  painful  to  themselves,  and  they  would  feel  no  Anxiety  to'- 
preserve  the  memory  of  a  place  with  which  they  themselves  weoe* 
but  too  familiar.     Hie  place  itself,  distinguished  by  no  monument^ 
would  only  be  recollected  so  long  as  it  was  the  usual  scene  of  exe*- 
cutions,  and  could  hardly  be  distinguished  after  the  taking  of  ie* 
rusalem  by  Titus,  and  those  cruelties  which  pallisaded   the  ditch* 
with  crosses,  and  converted  the  whole  circuit  of  the  town  into  one 
vast  Golgotha.     But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ,  to  preserve  and  honour  which  the  prejudices  of  Jews 
and  Greeks  united ;  both  of  whom,  from  former  habits,  would  be 
led  to  decorate  the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  and  scatter  flowers  in  honour 
of  a  departed  friend,  and  who^e  preachers  would  appeal,  with 
irresistible  authority,  to  that  empty  vault  which  was  the  proof  of 
their  Lord's  resurrection.     The  Christians  did  not  honour,  that  we 
know  of,  the  scene  where  their  martyrs  died ;  but  we  know  at  bow-  . 
early  a  period  they  began  to  venerate  the  places  of  their  interment, 
and  those  who  were  enticed  into  idolatry  beside  the  urns  of  Babylas 
or  Thecla,  would  surely  uot  behold  with  indifference  a  tomb  so 
renowned  as  that  of  the  Messiah.     Nor  was  it  only  its  superior 
sanctity  which  would  preserve  its  memory.     As  the  private  pro- 
perty of  an  opulent  Christian  family,  it  would  be  secured  from 
pollution  or  injury ;    and  the  tomb  itself  was  no  '  hereabouts/- 
which  tradition  was  to  settle,  but  an  object  too  visible,  and  too  cle-- 
finiteeilher  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken.    While  a  single  Christian' 
survived  in  the  town,  it  could  never  cease  to  be  known  and  vene- 
rated;  and  it  certainly  will  require  a  considerable  weight  of  ai^u-  . 
ment  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  while  the  tombs  of  Ajax^  of 
Achilles,  of^ueas,  of  Theron,  are  ascertained  by  satisfactory  tra- 
dition, a  sepulchre  of  a  date  so  much  more  r^ent,  and  of  so  much  - 
more  forcible  interest -should  htive  been  allowed  to  sink  into  obscuw 
Tiiy,  or  have  hp&Ot  supplanted  by  a  spurious  and  imperfect  copy.—. 

But 
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But  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  §hewn  that  the  present  appearance  of  the 
sepulchre  is  at  variance  with  the  accounts  in  the  Gospel,  and 
the' general  character  of  Jewish  tombs,  it  remains  for  us  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  alterations  of  time,  together  with  those  ascribed 
to  the  bad  taste  and  unfortunate  zeal  of  Helena,  can  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  produce  this  difference.  His  reasons  for  incredulity  are 
as  follow : — ^The  tomb  of  Christ  was  in  a  garden  without  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  ;  the  structure  which  at  present  bears  its  name  is  in 
the  heart  of,  at  least,  the  modern  city,  and  Dr.  Clarke  is  unwilling 
to  believe  that  the  ancient  limits  can  have  been  so  much  circum- 
scribed to  the  north  as  to  exclude  its  site.  Further,  the  original 
sepulchre  was  undoubtedly  a  cave,  the  present  offers  no  such  ap- 
pearance, being  an  insulated  pile,  constructed  or  cased  with  distinct 
slabs  of  marble.  Tliat  both  these  arguments,  however,  are  incon- 
clusive will  appear,  we  think,  to  Dr.  Clarke  himself.  From  a  tes- 
timony which  will  shortly  be  produced,  it  is  certain  that,  whether 
probable  or  not,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  city  did  exclude  the  pre* 
sent  sepulchre ;  and  that  this  last,  defaced  and  altered  as  it  is,  may 
be  really  *  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,'  is  likely  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Forty  yards,  or  thereabouts^  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  sepulchre  the  natural  rock  is  visible ;  and  in  the 
place  which  the  priests  call  Calvary,  it  is  at  least  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  sepulchre  itself.  The  rock  then  maj/  have  extended  as  far 
as  the  present  entrance;  and  though  the  entrance  itself  is  hewn 
into  form,  and  cased  with  marble,  the  adytum  yet  ofl^ers  proof  that 
it  is  not  factitious.  It  is  a  trapezium  of  seven  feet  by  six,  neither 
at  right  angles  to  its  own  entrance,  nor  to  the  aisle  of  the  church 
which  conducts  to  it,  and  in  no  respect  conformable  to  the  exter- 
.nal  plan  of  the  tomb.  This  last  is  arranged  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, with  its  frontal  immediately  opposite  the  principal  nave,  and  in 
the  same  style  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  It  is  shaped  something 
like  a  horse-shoe,  and  its  walls,  measured  from  this  outer  horse- 
shoe to  the  inner  trapezium,  vary  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness, a  sufficient  space  to  admit  of  no  inconsiderable  density  of  rock, 
between  the  outer  'and  inner  coating  of  marble.  This,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  the  antichamber  of  which  the  frontal,  at  least,  is 
probably  factitious :  and  where  that  indenture  in  the  marble  is 
found  which  induced  Dr.  Clarke  to  believe  that  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  wail  was  composed  of  the  same  costly  substance.  Now 
these  circumstances  aftoi'd,  we  apprehend,  no  inconsiderable  grounds 
for  supposing  with  Pococke,  that  it  is  indeed  a  grotto  above 
ground:  the  irregularity  of  the  shape,  the  difflerenCe  between  the 
external  and  internal  plan;  the  thickness  of  the  wails,  so  needless, 
if  they  are  throughout  of  masonry,  all  favour  this  opinion ;  tior  is 
|be  taifk  ascribed  to  Helena's  workmen  of  insulating  this  rock,  from 

that 
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tbat  which  is  still  preserved  a  few  yards  distant^  at  all  iii<credible, 
when  we  consider  that  the  labour,  while  it  pleased  the  taste  of 
their  employer,  furnished  at  die  same  time  materials  for  her  intended 
cathedral. 

There  are  yet  two  testimonies  which  favour  our  opinion,  of  which 
the  one  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  ne 
ourselves,  and  literature  in  general,  have  many  other  obligations ;  it 
is  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  eye-witness  to  Helena's  exploiti| 
and  who  incidentally  proves  two  facts :  first,  that  the  sepulclKre,  as 
we  now  see  it,  was  situated  without  the  limits  of  the  ancient  wall ; 
secondly,  that,  before  she  had  ornamented  it,  it  was  a  simple  cafe 
in  the  rock. 

St.  Cyril,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  successor  to  Maca^ 
rius,  applying  certain  texts  of  Solomon's  Song  to.  the  circumstan- 
ces of  our  Saviour's  resurrection : — among  many  strange  wrestino 
of  Scripture,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  inimitable  friar  Geniodi 
has  the  following  observations : 

*  Whence  hath  the  Saviour  arisen  ? — He  teacheth  us  in  the  Song  <rf 
Songs, — Arise  my  beloved!  and  again, — In  tlie  hollow  of  the  rock  /  That 
hollow  of  the  rock  he  meaneth  which  was  before  the  door  of  the  Savi- 
our's sepulchre,  hewn  out  of  the  very  rock  itself,  as  usual  in  monu- 
ments of  this  country.  But  now  the  rock  appeareth  not,  because  ihm 
vestibule  of  the  sepulchre  is  obscured  by  its  present  ornaments. — For  bo» 
fore  these  royal  ornaments  were  placed  there,  the  hollow  of  these- 
pulchre  was  in  the  face  of  the  rock ;  (re  /xi>i}/xarof  o^iiri)  nv  ift^rpoo^tp  rtf 
mrffctq*) — But  where  are  we  to  seek  the  rock  which  contained  this  ca- 
vern ? — Does  it  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  or  by  the  walls  and  among 
the  cemeteries? — And  are  we  to  seek  it  within  the  ancient  walls,  or 
within  these  outworks  which  have  been  since  constructed  ? — He  saftb, 
therefore,  in  the  Canticles, — "  Abiding  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock  of  tkt 
outer  wall  r'* 

The  prelate  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  from  the  Canticles  the  gar- 
den where  Christ  was' interred,  and  the  time  of  the  year  when  he 
rose ;  but  sufficient  has  been  already  alleged  to  prove,  that  in  die 
days  of  Cyril  the  original  rock  was  still  remembered  ;  and  that  the 
church  of  the  sepulchre  was  without  the  limits  of  the  ancient  wall. 

The  other  testimony  is  one  to  vi  hich  Dr.  Clarke  himself  appeals 
with  confidence — we  mean,  the  evidence  of  fire.  The  church  has 
been  burnt  down  since  his  visit,  and  we  happen  to  know  that 
'  the  rock-built  sepulchre  of  the  Messiah,  being  of  all  others  the 
least  liable  to  injury,  has  remained  in  spite  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment.' 

•  Cyrill.  Catechesis  xiv.  p.  144.  Ed.  Par.  1640. — Baronius.  Ann.  Eccles.  i.  251. 
quotes  this  passage,  but  inaccurately,  and  so  as  to  make  Cyrjl  hesitate  at  to  the  site  of  tht 
lepulchre,  which  he  certainly  does  not. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Clarke's  remaining  observations  on  Jerusalem  are  highly  inte- 
resting and  jadicioiis.  The  more,  indeed^  we  are  compelled  by  the 
authority  of  Cyril  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city  on  the 
side  of  the  sepulchre,  the  greater  reason  is  there  for  apprehending 
that  it  must  have  extended  in  the  contrary  direction.  And  we 
cannot  but  conceive,  that  the  enormous  sepulchres  described  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  together  with  those  other  indubitable  marks  of  wealth  and 
antiquity  which  fill  the  environs  of  this  most  interesting  town,  are 
circumstances  of  much  greater  importance  as  confirmations  of 
Scripture,  and  evidences  of  the  former  power  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, than  the  identity  of  that  sepulchre  which,  even  if  genuine,  can 
only  be  considered  by  a  Protestant  as  an  object  of  devout  curiosi-' 
ty.  No  inference,  either  historical  or  religious,  can  be  deduced 
from  the  knowledge  which  particular  rock  was  honoured  by  the 
Saviour's  temporary  interment;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  shew  by  the  same  evidence,  which  is  admitted  as  deci- 
sive in  other  instances,  that  neither  the  sacred  historians  nor  Jose- 
phus  can  be  justly  accused  of  exaggerating  their  country's  splen- 
doillr ;  and  that  the  poverty  and  obscurity  imputed  to  the  Hebrew 
state,  which  the  followers  of  Voltaire  have  taken  for  granted,  have 
in  trutli  no  better  foundation  than  the  other  wilful  inaccuracies 
in  which,  to  serve  some  temporary  or  unworthy  purpose,  that  way- 
ward genius  so  often  indulged. 

In  thus  extending  the  bounds  of  Sion  and  Moriah,  Dr.  Clarke, 
it  will  be  seen,  has  ventured  to  differ  from  the  great  authority  of 
D'Anville,  who  has  undoubtedly  too  closely  fettered  himself  by  the 
opinions  of  modern  monks  and  pilgrims.  But  Dr.  Clarke  himself 
does  not  appear  to  have  recollected  that  the  two  more  remarkable 
summits  of  Sion  and  Moriah  made  up,  in  fact,  no  more  than  one 
half  of  Jerusalem  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Herod ;  and  that  ex- 
tensive remains  may  be  expected  in  the  yet  untrodden  district  to  the 
west  of  that  hill,  which  he,  with  apparent  reason,  considers  as  the 
city  of  David.  The  wild  and  woody  sides  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
are  still  shadowed  by  the  trees  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  the 
principal  summit  retains  many  interesting  remains  of  an  unknown 
antiquity,  which  from  their  singular  form,  and  corresponding 
situation.  Dr.  Clarke  is  almost  inclined  to  refer  to  those  supersti- 
tions in  which  the  uxorious  toleration  of  Solomon  indulged  his  hea- 
then seraglio.  "^The  splendid  sepulchres  of  the  royal  house  of 
Commagene,  and  those  still  more  ancient,  to  which  blindfold  tra- 
dition has  given  the  names  of  Absalom  and  Zacharias,  are  described 
with  the  spirit  which  our  author  always  displays  in  the  discussion 
of  monumental  antiquities ;  and  which  has  sometimes  induced  us 
to  wish,  that  when  his  present  work  is  coucluded,  he  would  give 

the- 
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the  M'orld  in  one  view  the  history  of  sepulchral  architecture,  wild 
the  progress  of  art  and  siiperslition  from  the  stele  to  the  sores,  iuMl 
from  the  soros  to  the  temple.  Th^it  the  rudiments  of  idolatry 
may  be  found  in  the  honours  paid  to  departed  heroes,  and  that  thft 
clas^iicul  'Solos  is  only  an  expanded  cenotaph,  is  a  truth,  which, 
though  susceptible  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  has  heen  hitfaerta 
very  imperfectly  investigated ;  nor  has  even  Spencer  himself  observed 
^vbat  light  may  thus  be  thrown  on  many  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
or  the  care  with  which  the  light  and'lofty  palace  of  the  living  God, 
at  Jerusalem,  was  distinguished  by  its  proportions,  ornaments  and 
furniture,  from  the  dark  and  ponderous  tomhs  of  the  Egyptian 
divinities. 

From  Jerusalem  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  Bethlehem  and  Jafia, 
a  journey  often  performed,  and  on  which  the  present  tour  affords  but 
little  additional  information.  As  if  wearied  with  the  scepticism 
Mhichhe  displayed  as  to  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem  at  Bethlehem, 
he  swallows  entire,  and  with  much  composure,  the  utterly  prepos- 
terous fable  of  the  cave  of  thenativitv,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
drscovered  the  identical  well,  of  whose  water  a  draught  was  pro- 
cured for  David  by  the  swords  and  blood  of  some  of  his  bravest 
followers.  Of  this  event,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  presents  a  veiy 
pleasing  and  animated  picture ;  but  he  gives  also  a  very  whimsical 
specimen  of  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  when  he  adduces 
a  text  dcscr'bing  the  infirmity  of  David  on  his  deathbed,  as  a  proof 
tliathe  was  *  old  and  stricken  in  years,'  at  the  siege  of~13ethlehem, 
when  he  could  not  be  much  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  If,  Dr, 
Clarke  (which  may  heaven  grant !)  should  live  to  be  an  aged  man^ 
he  would  surely  be  a  preposterous  biographer  who  should  confound' 
t|ie  venerable  infirmities  of  the  hoary  Professor  of  mineralogy,  with 
thfe  youthful  vigour  of  the  Russian  traveller;  or  who  should  repre-. 
sent  him  as  scaling  Casdaghy  with  the  grey  hair  which  some  thi[tj 
years  afterwards  adorned  him. 

But  even  this  strange  hiaccuracy  is  tenfold  surpassed  by  the  mar* 
vellou's  voyage  which,  in  p.  64%  he  has  assigned  to  the  prophet  Jo^ 
nah,  whom  he  makes  to  have  embarked  atJoppa  for  Ninev^}, 
Now  as  Nineveh,  according  to  most  geographers,  is  at  least  seven 
hundred  miles  from  any  sea  ;  and  as  to  pass  from  the  Mediterra<* 
nean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  would  require  the  circumnavi* 
gation  of  all  Africa  and  Arabia,  we  were,  we  confess,  not  a  litde 
surprised  that  a  learned  traveller  should  have  conceived  such  a  voy-i 
age  probable,  till  we  recollected  the  strange  imperfection  attribu^ 
ted  by  the  Doctor  to  all  our  modern  maps,  and  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  those  who,  *  when  Jthey  write  geographically^^ 
have  recourse,  like  the  ancients,  to  ^  the  result  of  their  own  prac^ 
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tical  observations/  With  ^schylus  for  his  pilot,  Dr.  Clarke  himself 
may  possibly  have  made  the  voyage ;  but  before  we  give  up  Pto- 
lemy and  D'Anville,  it  may  be  worth  our  wliile  to  notice  that  Jo- 
nah himself  contemplated  such  a  course  as  little  as  any  moderu 
hydi-ographer^  and  that  Tarshish,  or  Tarlefesus,  not  Niiievth,  was 
the  port  for  which  he  embarked. 

This  is  not  the  only  circumstance  in  which  Dr.  Clarke's  observa- 
tions on  Joppa  and  its  history  w  ill  be  found  to  difi'er  from  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  tlie  world.  With  a  liberality  which  merits  all  pos- 
sible praise,  ind  a  confidence  which  only  needs  a  better  fourfdatiou 
than  the  inquiries  of  a  smgle  evening,  (for  such  was  the  duration  of 
his  residence  in  Jaffa,)  he  decides  on  the  falsehood  of  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  Buonaparte,  of  halving  niassacred  in  cold 
blood  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of  this  town.  This  is  a 
question,  indeed,  which  like  every  other  question  of  the  sort,  has 
been  swelled  by  the  voice  of  party  on  either  side  beyond  its  natural 
importance,  since,,  in  the  sea  of  blood  with  which  the  uorld  has 
been  lately  deluged, .  the  slaughter  of  a  few  Turks,"  more  or  less, 
€:an  hardly  be  supposed  to  swell  the  tide;  nor  is  the  engrained, 
character  of  the  Duke  of*  Enghein's  murderer  susceptible  of  any 
deeper  dye  from  a  massacre  for  which  he  had  the  colourable  pretext 
Aat  the  victims  had  broken  their  parole.  Of  the  fact  itself,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt :  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
^ith  Buonaparte's, general  character;  it  accords  in  particular  with 
the  policy  which,  to  strike  a  terror  ii\  Egypt,  a  few  months  before 
refused  quarter  to  the  garrison  of  Alexandria ;  and  it  is  positively 
contirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  inquirers  except  Dr.  Clarke  and 
his  companions.  »What  is,  indeed,  after  all,  the  amount  of  theijf 
ground  for  disbelief?  They  remained  a  few  hours  in  Jaffa,  and 
heard  nothing  of  the  matter!  and  this  negative  testimony,  which,  if 
it  proves  any  thing,  proves  that  Dr.  Clarke  and  Captain  Culver- 
house  were  incompetent  to  form  any  judgment  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  opposed  to  the  authority  of  those  British  officers  who  were 
off  the  coast  of  Syria  at  the  veiy  period  of  the  French  invasion  ; 
and  of' those  others,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  General 
Koehler,  (not  Kleber,  as  Dr.  Clarke  calls  him)  Sir  Charles  Hol- 
loway,  Sir  R.  Fletcher,  Major  Leake,  and  Captain  Lacy,  who 
many  of  them  remained  above  six  months  at  Jaffa ;  of  Mr.  Morier 
and  Dr.  Wittman,  who,  from  their  situation  in  the  Grand  Vizier's 
army,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  ^language  possessed  by  th^ 
former,  were  peculiarly  qualified  to  arrive  at  a  certainty  of  the 
truth ;  and  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  assures  us  that  the  French 
officers  employed  in  the  expedition  did  not  think  proper  todeny  ths 
charge—^  fact,  which  we  can  corroborate  from  our  own  know- 
ledge. 

That 
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•  That  Signor  Daniiaiii  may  have  omitted  to  add  to  his  tale  ^ 
sufferiDgs  a  single  circumstance^  which,  however  revoltii^  to 
European  manners,  would  not  appear  so  striking  to  one  who  had 
for  many  years  resided  in  the  Levant,  does  not  appear  to  us  a  pobt 
of  the  weight  which  Dr.  Clarke  ascribes  to  it;  we  know,  however, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  the  good  old  consul  has  never  expres- 
sed any  doubt  of  the  massacre  to  subsequent  travellers ;  and  that 
the  horrible  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morier  were,  at  a 
period  somewhat  anterior  to  Dr.  Clarke's  visit,  in  the  mouths  of 
all  Jafia,  and  the  subject  of  constant  conversation  both  among 
Turkish  and  European  officers.  After  all,  the  horrors  of  Buona- 
parte's Syrian  campaign  are  hardly  worth  the  mention,  when  com- 
pared with  those  to  which  Judaea,  in  former  ages,  or  Spain  faai 
been  in  latter  times  exposed ;  and  the  butcheries  of  Titus  and  Vei- 

{>a8ian  must  seek  a  parallel,  not  at  Jaffa,  but  at  Zaragoza,  Vih 
encia,  or  Gerona.  From  Jaffa  Dr.  Clarke  embarks  in  a  bcjlt 
•laden  with  fruit,  a  commodity  for  which  its  environs  are  celebne 
ted ;  and,  passing  by  the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  rejoins  the  Romulus  it 
Acre. 

We  have  now  gone  through  two  of  these  massive  quartos^ 
:aud  have  not,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  omitted  any  circum- 
stances in  either  which  have  required  our  strictures  or  the  au- 
thor's correction.  Dr.  Clarke  himself,  indeed,  will  probably  be 
not  unwilling  to  confess  that  none  of  his  faults  at  least  have  escaped 
our  notice ;  but  he  will  be  much  mistaken  if  he  apprehends  thit 
the  incisions  which  we  have  made  have  proceeded  from  any  but  a 
friendly  motive,  and  from  a  national  anxiety  to  render,  as  perfect 
as  possible,  a  work  in  wliich,  from  its  bulk,  and  from  the  share  of 
public  attention  which  it  has  attracted,  the  national  reputation  is 
in  no  trifling  degree  concerned.  Of  the  former  volume  some  of 
.the  faults  are  avoided  in  this  which  wc  have  now  reviewed ;  and  a 
Jittle  less  confidence  in  first  impressions,  and  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  logic  may  produce  a  third,  we  trust,  more 
perfect  than  either,  and  which  may  maintain  the  pre-eminence 
hitherto  held  by  English  travellers  over  those  of  ever}'  other  nation* 
To  the  learning  and  industry  of  Shaw  or  Po^cocke,  his  claims, 
indeed,  can  hardly  be  supported  ;  but  in  proportion  as  his  autho- 
rity is  less  severe,  his  descriptions  are  more  graphical,  and  hediflRnrs 
from  the  tourists  of  an  earlier  day  as  the  mirror  differs  from  tht 
lake;  the  last  has  greater  depth,  hut  surrounding  objects  are  re-^ 
flectnd  with  more  livelinesti  from  tlie  surface  of  the  former. 
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Abt.  XI.     Poems,  by  S^  Upgers.     Small  8vo.  pp.  9,76.     Lon- 
don, Cadell.     1813. 

^IPHE  first  poem  in  this  collection  does  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
.  viuce  of  our  criticism.  It  has  been  published  many,  years, 
and  has  acquired  that  sort  of  popularity  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
decisive  than  any  other  single  test  of  merits  It  has  been .  generally 
admired,  and,  what  is  not  always  a  certain  consequence  of  being 
admired,  it  has  been  generally  read.  The  circulation  of  it  has  not^ 
been  confined  to^the  highly  educated  and  critical  part  of  the  public, 
but  it  has  received  the  applause  which  to  works  of  the  imaginatioa 
is  quite  as  flattering-M)f  that  far  more  numerous  class,  who,  widi- 
out  attempting  to  judge  by  accurate  and  philosophical  rules,  read 
poetry  only  for  the  pleasure  it  affords  them,  and  praise  because 
they  are  delighted^  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  libraries,  and  in  most 
parlour  windows. 

Not  that  the  *  Pleasures  of  Memory'  entitles  its  author  to  a 
place  in  the  higher  class  of  English  poets.  But  it  was  published 
at  a  moment  of  great  poetical  dearth,  when  the  old  school  (if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves)  was  drawn  almost  to  its  lees,  and  before 
the  new  one  had  appeared: — the  subject  was  very  fortunate,  and  it 
was  not  too  long — it  abounded  in  pleasing,  though  detached  pic- 
tures—and  it  every  where  afforded  evidence  of  a  highly  cultivated 
And  el^ant  mind. 

We  have  always  been  desirous  to  see  sometliing  more  from  the 
hand  of  an  author  whose  first  appearance  was  so  auspicious.  But 
year  after  year  rolled  on,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  indolence,  tha 
occupations  of  a  busy  life,  or  the  dread  of  detracting  from  a  repu- 
tation already  so  high,  would  for  ever  prevent  our  wishes  from 
):>eing  gratified.  We  were  therefore  both  pleased  and  surprised, 
when,  upon  accidentally  taking  up  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
poems,  we  found  that  it  was  enriched,  not  only  with  several  very 
^elegant  M-opden  cuts,  but  with  an  entirely  new  performance  in  ele- 
ven cantos,  called  *  Fragments  of  a  Poem  on  the  Voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus.* 

The  first  remark  that  presents  itself  to  our  minds  upon  reading 
Ae  title  of  this  work  is,  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  far  less  happy 
ItiaD  before  in  his  choice  of  a  subject.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  whole 
.  history  of  the  world  we  find  no  greater  event  than  the  discovery  of 
.America — no  more  illustrious  name  than  that  of  tlie  discoverer.  Still, 
however,  we  have  strong  doubts  whether  either  the  man  or  the 
event  is  well  calculated  to  become  the  subject  of  poetical  com- 
position. Columbus  is  a  purely  historical  person.  His  virtues 
and  actions,  though  they  place  him  incontestably  in  the  highest 
class  of  great  men,  are  not  of  that  sort  that  ever  have  been,  or  ever 

can 
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can  be  '  married  to  immortal  verse.'  He  was  n  grave,  musCere, 
thinking,  scientific  personage.  He  had  courage — true  manly 
courage — but  it  was  not  of  ihatshewy  brilliant  kiud  vihich  seeks 
out  and  shines  in  combats  and  martial  achievements.  Inferior  to 
the  Achilles,  and  Oriundos  and  Marmions,  as  a  theme  for  epic 
and  romantic  song,  as  much  as  he  is  superior  to  these  splendid  and 
mischievous  personages  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  philosophy,  the 
most  brilliant  imagination  would  seek  in  vain  to  supply  a  single 
trait  that  should  render  more  striking  tlie  simplest  tale  that  can  be 
told  of  his  sutTerings  and  his  glories.  His  severe,  avvfiil,  and 
melancholy  form,  unveiled  by  the  hand  of  truth,  will  command 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  ail  ages:  you  only  weaken  its 
effect  by  attempting  to  hang  over  it  the  drapery  of  fiction. 

As  the  discoverer  of  America  is  not  a  poetical  person>  so 
neitlier  is  the  discovery  itself  a  circumstance  capable  of  much 
poetical  illusti-ation.  //  is  not  the  mere  greatness  of  an  event  dial 
renders  it  fit. for  verse.  The  charm  of  poetry  consists  in  its  pic- 
tures of  external  nature,  and  still  more,  in  its  description  of  the  di- 
Yersities  of  human  character,  and  the  workings  of  human  passions. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Rogers's  subject  that  it  excludes  both. 
Poetry  refuses  itself  to  the  melancholy  task  of  detailing  the  disap- 
pointments and  humiliations  of  Columbus  wandering  from  courtta 
court,  and  beseeching  in  vain  the  avaricious  or  short-sighted  spve* 
reigns  of  Europe  to  become  participators  in  that  glory  whidi  be 
justly  and  confidently  anticipated.  Mr.  Rogers's  good  taste  has 
taught  him,  that  thoiigii  such  a  topic  may  be  alluded  to  with  grace 
and  pathos,  it  cannot  be  drcelt  upon  without  disgust.  The  voyate 
too  itself  is  barren  of  circumstances.  Nothing  happens  in  the 
course  of  it  that  either  accelerates  or  retards  the  catastrophe.  It 
exhibits  to  our  view,  one  man,  and  one  event — a  man  who  mu*jt  be 
pourtrayed  in  the  soberest  colours  of  reality —  one  event  which  sinks 
all  the  rest  into  absolute  insignificance.  The  subject  is  still  mors 
unfavourable  to  description,  than  it  is  to  narration.  It  would  b6 
idle  and  tedious  to  make  the  voyage  of  Columbus  a  vehicle  of  de- 
scribing objects  common  to  every  voyage  whatever ;  and  it  affords 
very  little  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  new-found  world  indeed 
is  full  of  grand,  delightful,  and  curious  objects ;  but  you  cannot 
describe  them,  because  the  hiterest  of  the  poem  must  cease  witb 
the  discovery.  * 

ITiese  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  conceive  belong  to 
the  subject.  We  nuist  now  consider  how  far  Mr-  Rogers  has  beea 
able  to  overcome  them. 

The  story  is  strictly  confined  to  the  voyage.  It  begins  with  the 
sailiug  of  Columbus,  and  ends  a  few  hours  after  he  lands.  It  ii 
supposed  to  be  related,  not  by  the  poet,  but  by  one  of  the  compa^ 
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Aions  of  Columbus  himself,  retired  to  a  monastery,  M'here,  not 
foi^  before  his  death,  he  composed  this  account  of  the  great  ad- 
venture in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

The  idea  appears  to  us  happy — but  we  do  not  observe  that  much 
Use  is  made  of  it.  Except  for  one  or  two  passages,  the  lay  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  left  in  the  mouth  of  the  minstrel. 
Those  passages,  however,  are  executed  with  considerable  taste  and 
feeling,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  worth  while,  even  for  their  sake,  to 
adopt  a  contrivance  which,  where  it  does  no  good,  at  least  does  no 
harm. 

Sensible  that  barrenness  is  the  defect  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Ro-. 
gers  has  called  in  the  aid  of  invention  to  supply  it  with  a  little  more 
of  variety  and  incident  than  naturally  belong  to  it.  We  have,  in 
the  third  Canto,  ^  an  assembly  of  the  Zemi,  or  evil  spirits,'  con- 
yoked  by^  their  chief  '  Merion,'  who  acquaints  them  that  the  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  Omnipotence  to  their  rule  over  this  part  of  the 
globe  is  drawing  fast  to  a  close,  and  that  they  must  prepare 

*  Thrones  to  resign  for  lakes  of  living  fire. 

And  triumph  foi\  despair.' 

He  determines^  however,  to  make  a  last  effort  to  counteract  the 
decrees  of  fate,  and,  in  the  fifth  Canto,  wings  his  flight  in  the 
shape  of  a  condor  across  the  ocean. 

In  the  sixtd,  he  exchanges  the  form  of  a  condor  for  that  of  a  vam- 
pire, who, 

*  couched  on  Roldan's  ample  breast, 

Each  secret  pore  of  breathing  life  possessed/ 

Under  this  malignant  influence,  Roldau  forgets  his  duty  to  his 
heroic  chief,  and  stirs  up  a  mutiny.  This,  however,  is  ap- 
peased by  a  pathetic  discourse  from  Columbus,  in  which  (as  is  his- 
torically true)  he  begs  three  days  more,  and  the  voys^e  proceeds. 
Our  readers  will  have  already  observed  that  this  machinery  is  quite 
superfluous-T-a  mere  vehicle  for  fine  writing — a  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent the  poem  from  ending  too  soon.  The  evil  spirits  do  nothing 
in  proportion  to  the  dignity,  activity,  and  malignant  ingenuity  of 
•uch  personages.  Merion  holds  a  meeting — makes  a  speech — takes 
a  long  aerial  journey,  and  changes  his  masquerade  dress  twice,  all 
for  a  most  inadequate  effect,  that  of  giving  Columbus  half  an  hour's 
uneasiness.  Not  only  is  he  unable  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
America,  but  even  to  retard  it  a  single  moment.  Mr.  Rogers 
seems  to  have  forgot  that  supernatural  agency,  though  sometimes, 
is  not  always  and  necessarily,  the  most  poetical  way  of  accomplish- 
ing an  event.  In  this  instance,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
titke  knot  was  worthy  of  the  divinity.  The  mutiny,  undoubtedly, 
was  too  important  to  be  omitted,  especially  in  such  a  paucity  of  in- 
cidents ;  but  we  think  that  it  would  have  made  a  better  figure  if  it 
Vol.  IX.  NO.  xvii.  o  had 
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had  been  attributed  to  mere  human  causes,  suspicion  and  super- 
stitious fears  operating  upon  ferocious  and  untractable  minds,  de- 
scribed as  Mr.  Rogers  is  well  able  to  describe  them. 

In  fact,  us  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  remark,  the  strong, 
distinctive  character  of  the  great  event  which  he  has  chosen  to  cele- 
brate, is  truth  and  reality.  In  these  consist  its  interest  and  its  great* 
ness,  and  we  hardly  know  an  instance  in  which  they  so  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  ally  themselves  with  fable.  So  that  when,  in  another  placje, 
(Canto  6,  verse  5,)  Mr.  Rogers  represents  his  hero  as  acting  by  in- 
spiration, he  is  guilty  of  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  means  it  gives  him  for  producing  effect.  Inspiratioa 
linds  no  more  place  in  the  poetry  than  it  has  in  the  history  of  dift 
discovery.  When  Virgil  guides  -3Eneas  by  the  voice  of  oracle^ 
and  the  display  of  prodigies,  through  the  storms  and  dangers  raised 
against  him  by  the  wrath  of  hostile  deities,  he  adds  to  the  dignity 
of  his  subject;  which,  when  stripped  of  its  marvellous  accompani- 
ments, is  nothing  but  the  story  of  an  adventurer  of  royal  descent^ 
who,  driven  from  bis  native  country,  wanders  from  shore  to  shore 
with  his  band  of  companions,  till  at  last  he  lands  in  Italy,  (a  known 
and  not  very  distant  part  of  the  world,)  where  he  makes  unjust  war 
upon  one  of  the  native  chieftains,  defeats  him  in  battle,  and  robs 
him  of  his  kingdom  and  of  the  princess  to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 
The  interference  and  sanction  of  heaven  were  necessary,  both  to 
give  dignity  to  these  transactions  and  to  excuse  their  iniauity. 

The  voyage  to  America  is  a  subject  of  a  completely  different 
kind.     Columbus  ranks  with  the  first  of  men,  but  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  was  aided  directly  from  above.     Providence  interfered  b 
this  instance,  as  it  usually  interferes,  through  secondary  causes.  To 
make  him  inspired,  is  to  mak^  him  great ;  but  with  a  kind  of  great- 
ness altogether  different  from  that  which  really  belonged  to  him. 
The  discovery  strikes  us  most,  as  being  the  mightiest  and  most  as- 
tonishing of  all  events  purely  human — accomplished  by  human  cou- 
rage, human  perseverance,  and  human  sagacity,  and  uniting  in  b- 
seif  by  a  coincidence  for  ever  singular,  the  character  of  an  hermc 
achievement  with'that  of  a  grand,  deliberate,  successful  experiment 
in  natural  science.     Columbus  dreamed  no  dreams,  and'  saw  no 
visions ;  but  he  became  persuaded  by  reasons  drawn  from  the  true 
theory  of  the  earth,  that  there  umst  be  other  regions  accessible,  but 
still  unknown,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ;  and  the  design  which  he 
had  formed  with  the  genius  of  a  philosopher,  he  executed  with  t&e 
magnanimity  of  a  hero.     But  to  talk  of  inspiration,  is  Just  ^s  idk 
as  it  would  be,  in  a  philosophical  poem,  to  say  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton dreamt  the  earth  was  flat  at  the  poles,  or  that  the  mathemati- 
cians who  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  trudi  of  his  theory,  were  guided 
by  omens  and  prodigies  to  the  object  of  their  search. 

In 
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In  the  8th  Canto  the  hew  worid  is  discovered,  and  uith  the  dii^ 
covery  the  great  interest  of  the  subject  ends.  The  poem  however 
is  continued  through  several  more  cantos.  In  the  Qth,  we  have 
the  description  of  *  Cora/  an  Indian  girl,  who  was  perhaps  in*- 
-tended  to  become  the  heroine  of  some  adventure  in  the  1 1th,  which 
is  wanting.  In  the  10th>  an  American  banquet,  which  is  a  little 
disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Cazriva,  an  old 
cacique,  ^  employed  during  his  life  time/  ^  and  after  his  death,  to 
alarm  his  people/  In  the  i2th,  Columbus  sees  a  vision,  in  which 
are  foretold  to  him  his  own  misfortunes,  the  cruelties  of  the  Spa* 
niards  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  re- 
public founded  by  General  Washington,  and  the  ultimate  conver* 
«ion  of  the  whole  continent  to  Christianity. 

Fr6m  this  sketch  of  the  story  our  readers  will  perhaps  incline 
to  think>  with  us,  thaj:  the  inherent  defects  of  the  subject  have  not 
i>een  entirely  removed  by  the  skill  of  the  poet,  and  that '  the  Frag-^ 
ment  on  the  Voyage  of  Columbus'  is  deficient  (as  might  reasonably 
be  expected)  in  that,  variety  of  incident,  and  that  display  of  human 
characters  and  feelings,  which  form  the  great  charm  of  narrative 
poetry.  If  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  only  a  fragment,  we, answer^ 
first,  that  by  leaving  his  work  in  that  imperfect  form,  the  author 
has  only  acknowledged^  but  has  not  at  all  surmounted  the  dif^ 
fihulties  arising  out  of  the  topic  he  had  chosen ;  in  the  next  place> 
"we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  we  believe  he  would  be 
equally  at  a  loss  to  explain,  how  the  '  lacunae'  could  be  filled  up  so 
as  to  render  the  narrative  more  interesting.  In  fact  the  story,  such 
as  it  is,  is  complete  in  spite  of  them.  Cora  indeed  might  hsive 
made  the  subject  df  an  episode.  But  a  love-tale  about  this  young 
Indian.  I^dy,  however  pretty  and  interesting  in  itself,  would  form 
no  very  suitable  appendage  to  an  account,  in  verse  or  prose,  of  the 
discovery  of  W\merica :  and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  recollection  of  this 
incongruity  which  prevented  the  1 1th  Canto  from  seeing  the  li»ht — - 
perhaps,  from  existing  at  all.  We  now  proceed  to  a  more  import* 
ant  pointy  the  execution  of  it. 

\\.  exhibits  what  we  were  not  at  all  prepared  to  expect — evident 
marks  of  haste.  After  a  long  and  profound  silence,  Mr.  Rogers 
seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  eager  desire  to  appear 
again  before  the  public.  It  is  to  this  cause  we  ascribe  some  inac* 
curacies  of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  per'- 
ifbrmances.  What,  for  instance,  but  extreme  baste  and  careless- 
Hess  could  have  occasioned  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory 
to  mistake  for  a  verse  stich  a  line  as, 

*  There  silent  sat  many  an  unbidden  guest  :* — Canto  X.? 

.#r,  in  the  very  first  line  but  one  of  the  poem,  to  use  'possessed'  in 
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tbe  sense  of  '  got  possession,'  or  '  made  himself  master  of  f  W« 
could  mention  otlier  instances  of  die  same  kind,  if  it  were  not  a 
disagreeable  task  both  to  ourselves  and  our  readers,  to  present 
them  with  u  longer  catalogue  of  minute  defects. 

But  these  are  comparatively  (rifling  faults.  The  author  has,  we 
can  hardly  doubt,  already  perceived  them  himself:  aiid  they  are 
luch  as  be  may  acknowledge  without  pain,  and  correct  without  dtf- 
ficulty.  Wc  only  blame  him  for  tliat  impatience  to  publish  which, 
except  in  works  wf  a  mere  temporary  interest,  is  not  easily  to  be 
excused. 

But  we  have  also  to  notice  an  error  more  closely  interwoven  with 
the  whole  texture  of  the  work,  more  deliberate  and  more  system- 
atic, and  more  likely,  we  fear,  to  cast  a  shade  upon  tbe  poetical  re- 
putatifin  of  the  author.  In  the  '  Voyage  of  Columbus,'  Mr. 
Rogers  has  aimed  at  a  stile  very  different  from  that  of  his  earlier 
com|)ositions,  and  in  which,  with  every  disposition  to  acknowledge 
his  merits,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  he  has  been  unsuccessful. 
It  was  as  ihe  fuidiful,  diligent  disciple  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  that 
Mr.  Rogers  became  deservedly  a  favourite  of  tlie  public,  and  it  is 
to  the  imitation  of  ttiesc  splendid  and  captivating,  but  safe  and 
correct  models  of  excellence,  that  be  seems  most  titled  by  the  beat 
of  his  genius,  and  the  direction  of  bis  studies.  Endowed  with  an 
ear  naturally  correct  and  attuned  by  practice  to  the  measure  of  bii 
favourite  masters,  nice  to  the  very  verge  of  fastidiousness,  accurate 
almost  to  minuteness,  habitually  attentive  to  the  finer  turns  of  ei- 
pressiou,  and  ibe  more  delicate  shades  of  thought,  Mr.  Rogers 
was  always  harmonious,  always  graceful,  and  often  pathetic.  But 
bis  beauties  are  all  beauties  of  execution  and  detail,  arising  from 
the  charm  of  skilful  versification,  the  '  curiosa  felicitas'  of  expre»- 
fiion  culled  with  infinite  c.ire  and  selection,  and  applied  with  no 
vulgar  judgn)ent,  and  with  the  refined  tenderness  of  a>polished  and 
feeling  mind.  But  lu  the  flow,  the  unity,  the  boldness,  the  grandeur 
that  belong  to  the  higher  style  of  poetical  composition,  he  is  alto^ 
gether  a  stranger — -removed  at  like  distance  Irom  its  commandmg 
excellencies,  and  its  minute  defects,  and  receding  farthest  from  his 
favourite  niaslers  on  that  side  where  they  approach  neaiest  to  those 
mighty  geniuses  who  alone  are  entitled  to  lie  called  their  superiors. 
In  passing  this  opinion  upon  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Hogert, 
we  do  him  no  intentional  injustice,  and  we  are  sure  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  feelings  of  considerable  respect  for  his  poetical  cha- 
racter, 

7'rue  it  is,  that  the  style  he  first  adopted,  and  that  in  which  we 
think  he  is  most  fitted  to  excel,  is  not  that  in  which  success  evoi 
more  complete  than  his  own  indicates  the  highest  powers  of 
understanding.     Bui  it  requires  diligence  and  tasie,  and  judgment 
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and  feeling,  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  eten  in  a  |>ofi^ied 
age,  and  of  iivhich  we  wish  we  could  feel  quite  certain  that  the  lite- 
rature of  this  country  woiild  always  afford  a  living  example.  In 
short,  we  had  looked  to  Mr.  Rogers  as  one  of  those  who  were  to 
continue  and  shpport  that  correct  and  elaborate  school  of  poetry 
which,  from  the  days  of  Pope  to  the  banning  of  this  century, 
engnissed  so  much  the  largest  share  of  the  public  approbation,  and 
which,  we  own,  we  regard  with  peculiar  favour,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  intrinsic  beauties,  but  because  the  cultivation  of  it 
iq>pears  to  afford  the  best  security  against  that  entire  depravation 
of  the  national  taste  in  poetry,  which  would  probably  be  the  con- 
sequence of  an  universal  attempt  to  reach  die  higher  and  more 
perik)us  kinds  of  excellence.  Unluclcily  Mr.  Rogers  has  taken 
a  different  view  of  this  subject.  Stimulated  by  the  astonisb- 
ii^  success  of  some  late  writers,  he  has  tried  to  equal  their  fame^ 
not  by  perfecting  himself  in  that  style  of  composition  which  belongs 
to  faiin,  but  by  partially.,  adopting  that  of  his  nvals — or  rather  by 
interw^vii^  it  with  his  own,  and  bringing  together  things  that  are 
in  their  nature  incompatible.  Desirous,  as  was  natural  and  fair, 
to  reach  die  eminence  upon  which  they  stand,  he  has  erroneously 
sopposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  path,  and  climb 
the  hill  upon  die  same  side.  Columbus  indeed  is  written  in  the 
same  measure  as  the  Pleasures  of  Memory;  but  it  is  evident  that 
ibe  audior  has  had  in  view  several  writers,  some  of  whom,  when 
lie  was  employed  upon  that  degant  and  popular  poem,  were  not 
known  to  the  public,  and  others  who  had  not  then  entered  into  his 
Aonghts  as  objects  of  imitation.  Harmony,  elegance,  correctness, 
patlios,  are  all  within  his  reach,  aiid  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a 
oonfflderable  poetical  fame — but  he  has  resolved  to  content  him- 
self with  nothing  short  of  varied  cadence,  striking  traits,  awful 
BMignificenccr,  and  the  lofty  flights  of  a  creative  fancy.  "Fired  of 
rtsasing,  he  is  ambitious  to  astonish  and'  trlansport  his  i*eaders. 
Tlie  consequences  of  failure  are  harshness  and  abruptness,  instead 
ef  variety  in  the  versification-— obscurity  for  grandeur,  and  in  some 
instances,  mere  baldness,  where  he  intended  to  exhibit  the  native 
force  of  simple  and  unadorned  expression;    '  .*   ■ 

We  have  mentioned  these  faults  with  the  less  scruple,  because 
it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  owing  not  to  any  want  of  skill  or 
tdent  in  the  author,  but  to  the  misdirection  of  those  powers 
which  we  have  formerly  seen,  and  hope  again  to  see,  more 
happily  employed.  And  after  all  it  is  probable,  that  this  work, 
wluch  the  author  has  suffered  to  ^lide  into  public  widiout  any  of 
the  usual  forms  of  introduction,  is  designed  by  him  merely  as  an 
ezperimeot,  (on  which  he  was  not  willing  to  throw  away  too  much 
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time  and  labour,)  in  order  to  ascertain  what  hit  success  was  likely 
to  be  in  a  new  style  of  composition. 

There  is  an  affectation  of  historical  precision  in  the  notes^ 
which  consist  chiefly  of  little  quotations  from  old  English,  Latin,  and 
Spanish  authors.  We  own  that  in  a  poem  we  set  but  little  value 
on  this  species  of  accuracy.  Unluckily  too,  Mr.  Rogers  has  him- 
self been  guilty  of  a  notable  deviation  from  it.  In  the  list  of  pre^ 
sents  which  Columbus  makes  the  cacique  who  received  him  upon 
his  landing,  we  And  a  telescope j  and  there  are  afterwards  some  beau- 
tiful lines  in  which  Cora  is  described  watching  her  lover  throng 
it,  who  is  in  his  boat  out  at  sea.  Now  most  of  our  readers,  thoogh 
they  have  not  read  the  cotemporary  chronicles,  know  that  tbe 
telescope  was  not  invented  in  the  days  of  Columbus.  We  should 
not  have  noticed  this  minute  error,  if  the  author  had  not  fallen  info 
it  in  the  niidst  of  his  pursuit  of  that  minute  excellence  whidi  is, 
direcdy  opposed  to  it. 

Still,  however,  and  with  all  its  defects  both  of  subject  and  of  exe- 
cution, the  poem  is  by  no  means  undeserving  attention.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  not  been  able  to  depart  from  his  fonper  manner,  that  which 
use  had  made  natural  to  him — so  much  as  he  perhaps  intended. 
He  is  often  himself,  in  spite  of  himself.  Habit,  good  taste,  and  an 
exquisite  ear,  are  constantly  bringing  him  back  to  the  right  patb,  even 
when  he  had  set  out  with  a  resolution  to  wander  from  it.  Hence, 
though  the  poem  will  not  bear  to  be  looked  at  as  a  whole,  and 
tiiough  there  runs  through  it  an  affectation  of  beauties  vidiich  it  is 
not  in  the  author's  power  to  produce,  yet  it  contains  passages  of 
such  merit  as  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  reading  a  modi 
larger  and  more  faulty  work.  It  will  be  die  more  pleasing  part  of 
our  task  to  select  a  few  of  them,  with  an  assurance  to  our  readers 
that  they  are  not  die  only  ones,  and  with  a  strong  recommendation 
to  read  the  whole — a  recommendation  with  which  they  will  very, 
easily  comply,  as  the  poem  does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  hundred 
lines. 

In  the  first  Canto,  there  is  a  very  pretty  couplet  about  the  com* 
pass — 

*  That  oracle  to  man  in  mercy  given, 
^Vhose  voice  is  truth,  whose  wisdom  is  from  heaven/ 

Soon  after  comes  a  description  of  the  monsoon,  which  is  v^ 
striking,  though  we  do  not  see  what  practical  advantage  is  gained 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  agency  of  an  angel — or  what  necessity  there 
is  to  quote  '  Revelations,  cap.  19-  ver.  J  7.'  as  an  authority  for  tbf[ 
expression  ^  mighty  wind.* 

'  He  spoke,  and  at  his  call,  a  mighty  wind,  i 

"i^ot  like  the  fitful  blaft,  with  fury  blind, 
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But  deep  majestic  in  its  destined  course, 

Hushed  with  unerring,  unabating  force, 

From  the  bright  East.     Tides  duly  ebb'd  and  flow'd, 

Stars  rose  and  set,  and  new  horizons  glow'd ; 

Yet  still  it  blew ;  as  with  primeval  sway, 

Still  did  its  ample  spirit,  night  and  day, 

Move  on  the  waters!* — 

Primeval  is ^  word  that  has  become. a  great  favourite  among  pur 
nio^ni  poets,  and  we  often  find  it  used  on  occasions  where  we 
very  little  expected  to  meet  with  it,  and  when  we  feel  considerable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sense  it  was  intended  to  convey.  When 
Mr.  Rogers  says  the  wind  blew  with  *  primeval  sway/  we  presume 
(for  we  are  not  quite  sure)  be^eans  that  it  blew  just  as  it  did  when 
the  world  was  created.  But  Tie  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that 
this  is  an  obscure,  affected  way  of  expressing  the  thought,  and 
makes  a  blemish  in  what  is  otherwise  a  very  brilliant  passage. 

Of  the  second  Canto,  Mr.  Rogers,  speaking  in  his  own  person  cif 
the  Hermit's  narration,  says,  ^  This  canto  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered more  than  the  rest.  We  wander  as  it  were — ubi  rebus  iiox 
abstulit  atra  colorem/  This  is  very  true,  in  one  sense,  for  it  is 
broken  and  obscure ;  but  it  is  only  trifling  with  the  reader  to  offer 
him  such  a  confession  by  way  of  apology.  The  only  reason  for 
puttii^  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  a  cotemporary  adventurer — is 
to  give  it  additional  life  and  spirit,  and  to  diffuse  over  it  that  vene- 
rable hue  of  autiquity  which  is  so  grateful  to  poetical  eyes :  but 
as  an  excuse  for  defects,  this  expedient  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  If 
the  canto  is  broken,  why  was  not  a  little  more  MS.  discovered  ? — 
If  it  is  unintelligible,  why  did  not  the  author  translate  his  Hermit 
into  clearer  language  ?  *  * 

In  the  fourth  Canto,  ^  The  Voyage  continued,'  are  some  admi- 
rable lines  on  the  intrepidity  of  Columbus  in  exploring  an  unknown 
ocean. 

*  Yet  who  but  he  undaunted  could  explore 
A  world  of  waves,  a  sea  without  a  shore, 
Trackless,  and  vast,  and  wild,  as  that  reveal'd. 
When  round  the  ark  the  birds  of  tempest  wheel'd  ; 
When  all  was  still  in  the  destroying  hour, 

No  sign  of  man,  no  vestige  of  his  power/ 

The  speech  of  Columbus  to  the  mutineers  is  also*a  very  success* 
fill  effort. 

*  Generous  and  brave  !  when  God  himself  is  here, 
Why  shake  at  shadows  in  your  mid  career  ? 

He  can  suspend  the  laws  himself  designed, 
He  walks  the  waters  and  the  winged  wind  ; 
Himself  your  guide !  and  your's  the  high  behestj 
To  lift  your  voice^  and  bid  the  world  be  blest  I 
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And  can  you  shrink !  to  you,  to  yoir  consign'd  " 
The  glorious  privilege  to  serve  mankind  ? 
Oh,  had  I  perish'd  when  my  failing  frame 
Clung  to  the  shattered  oar  mid  wrecks  of  flame ! 
— Was  it  for  this  I  lingered  life  away. 
The  scorn  of  folly,  and  of  fraud  the  prey, 
Bow'd  down  my  mind  the  gift  his  bounty  gave. 
At  courts  a  suitor,  and  of  slaves  the  slave,'  &c. 

In  the  seventh  Canto  they  first  behold  the  new  world — the  greatest 
natural  event  that  ever  happened^  and  it  may  safely  be  afBrmed, 
that  ever  can  happen  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
rendered  the  more  striking^  because  it  is  brought,  as  it  were,  into  so 
small  a  focus,  reducible  to  a  precise  point  of  time,  and  attended  by 
circumstances  on  which  the  imagination  so  readily  seizes.  Cora- 
pare  it,  for  instance,  with  those  events  that  approach  nearest  to  it 
in  importance — those  great  battles  by  which  the  fate  of  empires 
has  been  decided.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  moment  of 
victory  and  defeat,  or  to  represent  them  to  the  mind  otherwise 
than  by  a  series  of  successive  images.  Besides,  many  of  the  ideas 
unavoidably  connected  with  a  battle  are  such  as  no  one  can  dwell 
upon  without  disgust  and  pain— blood,  carnage,  the  desolation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  misery  of  its  inhabitants.  But  till  the  dawn  of 
the  day  when  Columbus  beheld  the  land,  the  new  world  was  as 
unknown  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Homer — jthat  moment  was  the 
moment  of  discovery.  The  transition  is  instant,  and  the  two  he- 
mispheres are  joined,  never  again  to  be  separated.  "^Fhe  whole 
thing  presents  itself  to  us  at  once  in  the  most  distinct  form^  and  iQ: 
the  liveliest  colours.  A  calm  day  in  a  tropict^l  climate,  a  tranquil 
sea,  and  the  distant  prospect  of  a  green  shore  growing  gradually, 
upon  the  eye,  and  already  scenting  the  air  with  its  unknown  flow- 
ers. This  is  the  scenery ^  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  diat 
mighty  event  which  is  for  ever  to  live  in  the  recollection,  and  fain-, 
fluence  the  fate  of  mankind.  This  is  the  sensible  form  in  which  it 
is  embodied.  We  are  introduced  to  every  thing  that  is  most 'grand 
and  astonishing  through  the  medium  of  every  thing  that  is  most 
beautiful.  ITiis  is  the  great  feature  of  Mr.  Rogers's  poem ;  of 
course  he  does  his  best,  and  we  will  aiford  to  our  readers  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  how  far  he  has  been  successful. 

We  ought  first  to  observe,  that  in  the  close  of  the  seventh  Canto 
the  symptoms  are  described  by  which,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
they  were  led  to  suspect  that  the  object  of  their  voyage  was  near  at 
hand. 

*  The  sails  were  furl'd,  with  many  a  melting  close, 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose  : 
Rose  to  the  Virgin — *Twas  the  hour  of  day 
When  setting  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 

A  path 
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A  path  of  glory  opening  in  the  west, 
To  golden  climes  and  islands  of  the  blest, 
And  human  voices  in  the  silent  air, 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  there! 
Chosen  of  men  !  'twas  thine  at  noon  of  night, 
First  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  glimmering  light : 
Pedro !  Rodrigo !  there  methought  it  shone ! 
There  in  tbe  west !  and  now  alas  'tis  gone ! 
^was  all  a  dream,  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain ! 
But  mark  and  speak  not — there  it  comes  again ! 
It  moves — what  form  unseen,  what  being  there, 
With /torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air  ? 
His  instincts,  passions  say  how  like  our  own; 
Oh,  when  will  day  reveal  a  world  unknown !' 

Here  we  remark  an  apparent  inconsistency — in  the  first  part  of 
this  passage  they  are  supposed  to  have  seen  the  light  about'sun-set. 
In  the  last  we  are  told  that  they  descried  it  at  midnight.  Tbe  lines 
are  very  happily  e^iecuted  ;  bnt  the  audior  should  have  made  bis 
choice  betwixt  the  two  suppositions. 

Canto  eighth. — ^  Tiie  New  World'  opens  thus.    . 

^  Long  on  the  wave  the  morning  mists  repose ; 
They  rise — and  melting  into  light  disclose 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods. 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods.' 

These  lines  too  are  very  good  so  far  as  they  go :  but|  though  we 
have  the  old  expedient  of  an  '  hiatus' — ^valde  deflendus^  if  the  author 
thought  any  thing  ought  to  be  added,  and  very  absurd  if  he  did  not 
— Mr.  Rogers  ought  to  recollect,  that  to  evade  the  business  of  con^ 
necting  together  by  proper  shades  and  gradations  the  salient  and 
striking  parts  of  a  composition,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  leave 
unconquered  its  chief  difficulty — ^to  sacrifice  its  chief  beauty,  and 
to  forfeit  its  chief  praise.  After  a  proper  number  of  asterisks  W9 
proceed. 

*  — Oh  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given, 
Embrac'd  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  heav'n ; 
When  one  and  all  at  once  repentant  ran. 
And  on  their  faces  btess'd  the  wondrous  man, 
Say,  was  the  Muse  deceiv'd — or  from  the  skies. 
Burst  on  their  ear  seraphic  harmonies  ? 
Glory  to  God  !  unnumbered  voices  sang,  , 
Glory  tP  God  !  the  vales  and  mountains  rang. 
Voices  that  hail'd  creation's  primal  morn, 
And  to  the  shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  born  !* — 

» 

We  object  to  nothing  but  the  Muse — were  it  only  from  good 
taste,  the  iiables  of  heathen  mythology  (splendid  and  beautiful  as 

they 
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they  are  in  themselves^  ou^t  never  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  awful  history  of  the  true  religion. 

llie  poem  languishes  till  the  twelfth  Canto^  when  it  revives  again 
in  the  *  Vision.'  The  idea  is  happy.  In  fact  it  affords  the  odly 
means  by  which  the  interest  could  be  protracted  beyond  the  disco* 
very.  It  exhibits  a  rapid^  spirited,  poetical  view  of  the  future  fate 
of  Columbus  himself,  and  of  the  world  he  had  discovered.  We 
could  with  pleasure  make  some  extracts,  but  we  have  not  room; 
and  the  specimens  already  given  will  probably  have  convinced  our 
readers,  that  notwithstanding  its  defects,  the  poem  has  beauties  of 
no  ordinary  kind. 


Abt.  XII.  The  Expediency  maintained  of  continuing  the  5jff- 
tem  by  which  the  Trade  and  Government  of  India  are  now  re* 
gulated.  By  Robert  Grant,  Esq.  Blacks  and  Parry.  Lon- 
don.   1813. 

nPHE  '  Expediency  maintained'  was  not  intended  by  Mr.  Grant, 
-^  nor  will  it  be  considered  by  his  readers,  as  one  of  the  mass  of 
ephemeral  productions  which  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter  has  called  forth.  It  aspires  to  a  more  lait' 
ing  celebrity,  and  will  probably  be  thought  to  deserve  it,  even  in  iti 
incomplete  state — incomplete  as  to  the  subjects  intended  to  be  dii» 
cussed — but  finished,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  laboured  prednon. 
The  work  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  very  considerable  ability,  abound- 
ing in  passages  of  uncommon  force,  and  eloquence,  thickly  sown 
with  metaphors  at  once  brilliant  and  correct,  and  may  be  sap 
posed  to  contain  all  the  information  that  a  free  access  to  Leadenhall- 
street  could  supply.  Its  faults  are  a  redundancy  of  words,  and 
something  of  a  studied  phraseology,  occasionally  bordering  on  af- 
fectation ;  faults  which  are  not,  perhaps,  rendered  less  conspiciiout 
by  the  consideration  that  the  work  was  not  u  ritten  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  although  it  has  suffered  a  premature  delivery  for  the 
sake  of  answering  a  particular  purpose.  But  retrenchment  and  cor- 
rection are  learnt  by  practice,  and  of  the  original  power  and  fertility 
of  Mr.  Grant's  mind,  the  volume  affords  the  most  favourable  itt- 
dications.  To  excite  alarm  at  the  danger,  by  any  '  change  of  sys- 
tem,'of  losing  India  by  colonization,  and  onr  '  excellent  constitution* 
by  tlie  transfer  of  Indian  patronage  to  the  crown,  h:ks  been,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  favourite  and  most  effective  policy  of  those 
who  *  maintain'  the  ^  expediency'  of  preserving  for  themselves  an 
^elusive  monopoly  and  an  undivided  patronage;,  and  such  iaavowir 
edly  the  object  of  Mr.  Grant's  publication. 

T* 
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To  understand  what  Indi^  is,  under  the  British  government,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  it  was  under  tilat  of  the  Mahomedans. 
Mr.  Grant  has  accordingly  judged  it  necestory  to  open  his  work  with 
a  summary  account  of  *  die  nature  and  effects  of  the  Mahomedan 
government  established  in  Hindostan,  particularly  as  it  was  exem-^ 
plified  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal/  as  a  contrast  to  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  East  India  Company,  established  in  British  India,  under 
the  sanction,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  British  legislature.  Thcf 
exhibition  of  this  contrast  occupies  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  book. 
Our  sketch  of  it  must  be  brief,  our  conclusions  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  Mr.  Grant. 

The  Mogul  government  was  a  complete  despotism — '  of  ths^t 
absolute  kind  which  tolerates  no  nobility  but  the  nobility  of  office.' 
The  political  theorists  who  support  the  doctrine  of  absolute  despo- 
tism, and  maintain  that  the  want  of  an  hereditary  a,ristocracy,  by  de^ 
priving  faction  of  a  head,  secures  the  intestine  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  may  find  their  theory  true,  as  applied  to  the  despotism  of 
China,  and  its  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects ;  but  perfectly  false 
in  regard  to  the  empire  of  Delhi,  where,  '  in  the  absence  of  a  he- 
feditary  nobility,  rebellion  always  sought,  and  always  found  a  leader 
in  the  bosom  of  the  imperial  house  itself.^  In  Hindostan,  whe- 
ther under  native  or  foreign  governments,  ^  malcontent  chiefs  asso- 
ciating with  malconfent  connections  of  the  throne,'  have  produced 
diose  *  relative  discords  and  fraternal  furies,  which  have  Arsed 
and  disgraced  the  palaces  of  the  Achsemenides,  the  Otlimans,  and 
the  Timurs  of  all -ages.  Here  the  personal  character  of  the  so* 
vereign  was  every  thing,  the  law  nothing.  The  reign  of  Aureng** 
tebe  was  a  flourishii^  period  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  it  began  to  de- 
cline in  that  of  his  less  vigorous  son  Behadur  Shah,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  finally  expired  on  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Delhi 
by  Nadir  Shah,  in  1739^  twenty  years  before  the  British  acquired 
territorial  dominion  in  Bengal.'  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Gjrant  that,* 
at  this  crisis,  the  want  of  an  established />a^Wciaii  order  did  not  pre- 
vent Hindostan  from  being  rent  in  pieces  by  rebellious  Omrahs ; 
but  that  of  those  pretenders,  who  either  usurped  the  vizierut  at 
Delhi,  or  the  viceroyalties  of  tlie  provinces,  none  could  urge  any 
claims  of  ancc^stry  over  which  the  period  of  one  or  two  generations 
did  not  completely  cast  a  veil. 

*  None,  therefore,  could  build  his  usurpation,  even  obliquely,  as  it 
were,  on  a  basis  of  opinion :  but  a  general  and  an  equal  scramble  took 
place  reach  pretending  an  appointment  from  the  Court  at  Delhi,  where, 
indeed,  the  instrument  of  investiture  could  generally  be  procured  for  a 
trifling  present,  and,  if  it  could  not  be  procured,  it  was  invariably  fa- 
bricated,   Wher^v^r,  mean  time,  o^e  of  these  untitled  adventurers 
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succeeded  in  establishing  tiiraself,  there  a  government  grew  tip,  which, 
]ikt:  that  from  the  ashes  of  \vhich  it  liud  arist^n,  was  a  despotism  willt- 
out  an  aristocracy,  and  which  was  attended  by  the  evils  usually  inci- 
dent to  that  form  of  polity,' — (p.  8.) 

A  very  summary  view  of  the  Mogtil  system  of  government  will 
be  sufficient  to  shew  ihe  deplorable  condition  of  llie  pfO|jle  within 
die  sphere  of  its  influence.  According  to  this  system  tncb  proi  iiice 
bail  its  viceroy,  known  under  the  name  of  ^ozim  or  Nawniili, 
and  its  Dewati,  both  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  imperial 
court.  The  former  was  invested  wilh  the  command  of  the  troops; 
the  military  administration  of  the  province;  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters,  and  the  exclusive  su peril i tendance  of  the 
police.  To  the  latter  were  entrusted  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues,  and  the  distribution  of  civil  justice.  The  balance  of 
power  between  those  two  fiuictionarie«,  always  ill  adjusted  and 
fluctuating,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  sword,  u*hen  the  supre- 
macy of  the  imperial  court  al  Delhi  became  altogether  titular. 
Then  '  the  Dewan  sank  into  dependance,  and  was  generally  some 
Hindoo  of  giibtilty  and  intrigue,  the  mere  creature  of  the  vice- 
roy, and  probably  the  convenient  instrument  of  his  avarice  and 
tyranny.' 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  these  provincial  governmenls 
nnder  the  ualwbs,  bad  in  principle,  were  at  all  limes  adminis- 
tered in  an  arbitrai'y  manner;  but  in  the  weak,  inefficient  and 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  became  the  worst  of  aQ 
tyrannies.  Little  or  no  respect  was  paid  to  the  singular  altach.- 
ment  of  the  }lindoo  people  to  their  customs  and  civil  institattoui ; 
no  forbearance  towards  their  timid,  submissive  and  unresisting  na- 
tures. They  were  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  pnifessors  of 
the  Mahomedan  faith :  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant  all  rtere  op- 
pressed or  d^raded ;  the  only  consolation  left  to  them  was,  that 
they  did  not  suffer  alone  ;  '  every  rank  in  die  state  tyrannised  with 
impunity  over  the  next,  and  the  duibar  of  the  Nabob  exhibited, 
for  the  most  part,  an  offensive  scene  of  intrigue,  favouritism  and 
Venality.' 

Mr.  Grant  observes  that,  by  an  evident  solecism  in  policy,  thft 
financial  and  judicial  departments  Were  so  blended  as  frequently 
to  be  entrusted  to  tlie  same  hunds.  The  Dewan  was  both  the  cEiief 
judge  in  civil  causes,  and  the  principal  minister  of  finance.  Tlie 
zemindars,  fanners,  and  collectors  of  revenue  were  invested  with 
judicial  powers.  The  financial  policy  of  the  moguls  was  almost 
wholly  directed  to  the  collection  of  a  territorial  revenue.  The  crop 
was  divided  into  certain  fixed  proportions.  The  ryot,  or  actual 
cultivator,  had  two-fifths  ;^art  of  the  remainder  was  partitioned  out 
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among  the  land-holders,  intennedistte  renters,  agents,  8Cc/and  the- 
residue  belonged  to  the  state.  In  Bengal  the  practice  was  foFthe 
Dewan  annually  to  summon  the  zemindars,  or  land-holders,  and  t» 
settle  with  them  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  Acf> 
cording  to  the  amount  of  this  sum  the  zemindars  formed  their  set- 
tlement with  the  renters,  and  these,  with  their  subordinates,  down 
to  the  cultivator  or  ryot.  These  annual  leases,  subject  to  an  anr 
nual  variation  of  the  cent  reserved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manifold 
subdivision  of  interests  in  the  land,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  cultivation.  But  besides  the  regular  fixed  rent,  there 
were  certain  imposts  levied  at  will,  for  which  the  government 
called  on  th  j  zemindar,  the  zemindar  on  his  renters,  and  the  bur- 
then increased  as  it  travelled  downwards.  Where  no  demand  was 
made  on  the  part  of  government,  the  zemindar  took  care  to  call  for 
compensation.  '  Under  the  colour  of  exactions  from  superiors^ 
contributions  were  imposed  on  subordinates,  which,  however,  whea 
detected  by  the  superiors,  were  extorted  from  the  robbers  with 
interest.'  If  a  ryot  died  or  fled  the  cpuntry,  the  brother  ryots  of 
the  district  were  called  upon  to  make  good  lus  deficiency.  When- 
ever the  calamity  of  famme  occurred,  '  the  wretched  survivors  of 
a  wasted  population  were  taxed  with  a  severity  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  numbers.' 

These  vexatious  exactions  were  enforced  by  the  ordinary  usage,  in 
all  the  despotic  governments  of  the  east,  of  dealing  blows  and 
scourges  to  inferiors,  a  practice  which  neither  violates  any  munici<» 
pal  law,  nor  outrages  public  feeling ;  and,  if  necessary,  by  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  the  persons  of  the  defiiulters.  The  exer* 
ciae  of  the  zemindary  jurisdiction  was  at  all  times  sufficient  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  his  own  extortions.  But  the  most  efficient 
instrument^  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  iii)posts,  was  the 
whip  or  scourge.  The  land-holders  experienced  the  same  treat- 
pent  from  the  government.  The  blessings  which  flowed  from. 
the  administration  of  Jaffier  Khan,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  in  the 
reign  of  Aurengzebe,  Mr.  Grant  observes,  have  been  extolled  b; 
his  countrymen  with  all  the  exaggeration  of  the  east.  '  The  wolf 
and  the  lamb  lived  in  harmony  together ;  thei  hawk  and  the  par<« 
Cridge  dwelt  in  one  nest/ — ^Yet  the  executive  officer  of  his  orders 
^  used  to  suspend  the  zemindars  by  the  heels,  and,  after  rubbing 
tbe  soles  of  their  feet  with  a  hard  brick,  bastinado  them  wi^  a 
fiwitch.  In  the  winter  he  would  order  them  to  be  stripped  nakedj 
and  then  sprinkled  with  water;  and  he  used  to  have  them  flogged 
iiil  they  paid  money/  &c. 

A  system,  so  vicious  iti  principle,  and  so  infamous  in  practicej 
led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  extreme  depression  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Of  the  exuberant  province  of  Bengal,  when  Lord  Com- 
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wallis  established  the  perpetual  settlement  of  the  revenues,  '  oim 
third  part  was  a  wilderness/  Abuses  equally  great  prevailed  in  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  which  were  chiefly  levied  at  the  discre^ 
tion  of  the  zemindars  and  farmers^  who  erected  toll-houses  with- 
out restriction ;  and  exacted  tolls  without  regulation ;  and  thus  *  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country  was  liable  to  endless  impediments  and 
indefinite  extortion/ 

The  judicial  department  was  not  less  corrupt  than  that  of  the 
finance.  Tn  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  the  Nazim  presided  ia 
the  trial  of  capital  offences :  the  Foujidar  in  that  of  all  other  cri-. 
mjnal  matters.  There  were  three  chief  civil  magistrates.  The 
Darogah  Adawlut  al  Aulea  (the  Nazim's  deputy)  tried  all  causes 
relating  to  personal  property,  and  took  cognizance  of  quarrels  ot 
affrays.  The  Darogah  Adawlut  De>jrannee  (the  Dewan's  deputy) 
tried  causes  of  real  property :  the  Cazee  those  relating  to  claims  of 
inheritance  or  succession.  Neither  the  constitutions  nor  the  re^ 
spective  functions  of  those  diree  courts  were  accurately  defined.  The 
first  two  were  perpetually  encroaching  on  each  other,  and  the  Cazee 
was  not  nice  in  determining  a  cause  without  ,the  assistance,  or  evei 
knowledge  of  those  who  should  by  law  have  been  his  coadjutors. 

In  all  criminal  matters,  Hiitdoos  as  well  as  Mussulmans  were 
subject  to  the  Mahomedan  code.  By  this  law,  murder  is  regarded 
as  a  crime  solely  against  the  individual,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
murderer  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  retaliation.  On  this  ground 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  or  the  master,  if  he  was  a  slave,  must  in* 
fiict  it;  if  it  be  inflicted  at  all,  with  their  own  hands.  The  obvious 
deductions  from  such  a  doctrine,  which  were  actually  admitted 
under  the  Muhomedan  government  of  Bengal,  are  most  inn 
portant. 

*  No  man  is  punishable  for  the  murder  of  his  own  slave ;  for,  in  that 
case,  he  would  commit  the  practical  absurdity  of  retaliating  on  him- 
self. No  man  is  punishable  for  the  murder  of  his  child,  grandchild, 
or  other  descendant ;  for  resuming  a  life  which  he  himself  has  bestow^ 
ed,  he  is  only  considered  as  liquidating  an  outstanding  account.  S(> 
monstrous  an  exempli6cation  of  the  rule,  though  undoubtedly  concer 
ded  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  can  seldom,  it  may  be  hoped  and  be* 
lieved,  take  place ;  but  others,  not  far  less  shocking,  were,  in  Bengaly 
of  daily  occurrence.  The  life  of  the  murderer  being  forfeited  to  the 
heir  or  the  master,  the  heir  or  the  master  was  very  consistently  autho- 
rised, either  to  remit  the  penalty  altogether,  or  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  a 
sum  of  money.  In  consequence  of  this  liberty  it  is  plaiti  that  eveiy 
man  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  were  to  inherit  his  estate ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  fact  is,  that  compositions  for  murder  were  noto* 
riously  frequent  under  the  native  government  of  Bengal.* 

.    The  nature  of  the  offence  is  as  ill  defined  as  the  principle  of  ^ 
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punidimeDt  is  defective.  The  evidence  of  a  murderous  intention 
18  not  left  to  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  but 
depends  on  rules  not  less  whimsical  than  preposterous. 

*  Death,  by  the  iron  edge  of  an  hoe  or  spade^  is  generally  reputed  to 
be  murder:  whether  death,  -by  the  iron  back  of  the  instrument,  be 
murder,  is  disputed ;  but  all  agree  that  it  is  not  murder  when  inflicted 
by  the  wooden  handle.  According  to  some  of  the  highest  legal  autho- 
rities, it  is  not  murder  to  destroy  a  man  wilfully,  either  by  severe  flagel- 
lation, or  by  keeping  him  in  cold  water,  in  the  winter  season,  or  by  ex- 
posing him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  summer  sun,  or  by  throwing 
him  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  into  a  well;  and  it  is  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  all  the  best  commentators,  that  it  is  not  murder  to  destroy  a 
man  wilfully  by  poison,  or  by  throwing  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.' 

This  is  not  the  mere  theory  of  the  Mahomedan  law.  Mr.  Grant 
qootes  a  case,  recorded  by  Mr^  Hastings,  of  *  a  wretch  who  ccu- 
etlv  held  the  head  of  a  female  child  under  water  till  she  was  suffo- 
€»ted,  in  order  that  he  might  make  prize  of  her  clothes  and  orna^ 
ments,  and  who,  on  being  convicted  of  the  offence  before  one  of  the 
native  courts,  was  punished  only  by  a  fine.* 

Tlie  dispensation  of  the  Mahomedan  law  to  all  the  classes  of 
Hindoo  society,  in  criminal  matters,  was  cruel  and  oppressive  in  the 
extreme.  Even  in  civil  matters,  it  was  a  great  favour  to  allow  them* 
to  refer  their  disputes  to  their  own  Brahmins :  but  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties was  a  Mahonaedan,  the  matter  was  determined  by  the  Mahome* 
dan  law.  The  extraordinary  partiality  for  ancient  usages  and  institu- 
tions was  totally  disregarded.  '  Our  minds,*  says  Mr.  Grant, 
*  mtist  revolt  at  a  system  which  prescribed  to  this  order  of  men  a 
violation  of  their  most  rooted  feelings,  as  the  only  price  of  that 
Justice  which  every  people  has  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of 
Its  rulers.' 

'  Much  might  be  said  on  the  well  known  corruption  and  venality 
of  the  judges,  and  of  the  extortions  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
courts ;  of  the  ready  instruments  of  oppression  which  tribunals, 
thus  constituted,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrannical  government — of 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  poorer  members  of  society  from  the 
protection  of  the  law  from  the  extensiveness  of  the  districts,  and 
the  stationary  position  of  the  courts ;  but  these  are  evils  that  may 
occur  in  the  practical  execution  of  the  best  of  laws.  The  police 
nvas  miserably  defective.     Robbers  by  profession,  called  decoits, 

plundered  in  open  day  with  as  much  insolence  and  activity,  and 

*  \ 
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•  It  is  recommended  by  Sir  H.  Slrache}^  that  effectual  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
wearing  of  valuable  ornaments  bj  children /who  are  frequently  murdered  for  the  sake  of 
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for  more  cruelty^  than  our  highwaymen^  or  die  gangs  of  {Hck-pocketi 
in  the  streets  of  London.  *•  These  banditti  were  often  in  league 
with  the  village  people,  and  with  the  zemindars  and  other  land^ 
holders,  ^\ho  gave  tlieui  impunity  and  intelligence,  in  exchange  for 
a  share  of  their  plunder,  llie  victim  of  this  bargain  was  the  ryot, 
against  whom  all  tlie  depredations  of  the  robbers  were  directed.** 
In  fine,  of  the  general  insecurity  of  rights  under  the  govenuneot 
of  the  Nabobs,  Mr.  Grant  conceives  a  very  striking  idea  maybe 
conveyed  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Orroe's  *  Govenuneat 
and  People  of  Hindostan,'  which  h^  further  tells  us  is  '  a  fact  stated 
in  the  Company's  records.' 

*  The  mechanic  or  artificer  will  work  only  to  the  measure  of  his  DC* 
cessities.  He  dreads  to  be  dibtinguished.  If  he  become^  too  noted 
for  having  acquired  a  little  more  money  than  others  of  his  craft,  thtt 
will  be  taken  from  him.  If  conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of  his  skill, 
he  is  seized  upon  by  some  person  in  authority,  and  obliged  to  work  km 


*  We  are  grieved  to  observe  that  decoitj,  or  gang  robbery,  has  rather  incnswedmidiei 
the  British  government.  Nothing  that  we  have  ever  heard  of,  in  any  country,  can  )m 
coropaied  with  the  atrocities  committed  by  these  gangs  of  decoits.  Tbe  following  relithta 
of  the  prosecutor  on  a  trial  of  decoits,  exhibits  a  horrible  i»cture  of  biunan  depraxiQr.  lb 
states  '  that  about  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  night  on  which  the  robbery  and  naurdeif  IM^ 
place,  be  was  sleeping  in  a  house,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  of  hu  father,  and  bdne 
awoke  by  the  noise  of  robbers,  went  out,  and  saw  that  a  party  of  about  fifty  deooils  M 
attacked  his  fi&ther's  house;  that,  from  fear,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  plamtain  wudfi^ 
witliin  fifVy  yards  of  the  spot,  fVom  whence  he  saw  the  robbers  drag  out  hla  fi^tSeripd 
mother;  and,  after  binding  their  hands  and  feet,  apply  lighted  straw  and  torches  to  iAis 
bodies,  demanding  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  where  their  money  was'coih 
cealed;  that  the  unfortunate  people  assured  them  they  had  none;  but  that  the  roblmib 
proving  inexorable^  went  into  the  house,  and  brought  from  it  a  quantity  of  bemp^  ^^9f^ 
they  twisted  round  the  body  oi  Loharam,  and,  after  pouring  on  it  ghee,  or  clariiMd 
butter,  to  render  it  more  uiflammable,  set  fire  to  it;  that  they  then  procured  a  qaik'fiQiB 
the  house,  which  they  also  moistened  with  ghee,  and  rolled  round  tbe  body  of  ToliMiii; 
that  the  prisoners  threw  the  prosecutor's  father  on  the  ground,  and,  keeping  him  down 
with  a  bamboo  which  they  held  over  his  breast,  set  fire  to  the  quilt ;  that,  at  this  tinii 
the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  man  were  most  shocking,  the  robbers  continnally  calKng  m 
him  to  tell  where  his  money  was,  and  be  assuring  them  that  he  had  none,  and  impkmqg 
them  to  take  liis  cows,  or  any  thmg  they  might  find  in  his  house ;  that  tbe  lobhoh 
however,  still  proceeded  to  further  cruelty.  Having  procured  some  mustard  seed,*idid 
torn  up  tbe  flesh  of  Loharam's  breast,  by  drawing  a  large  bamboo  several  times  acrae^k, 
pounded  the  mustard  seed  on  the  sores,'  with  a  view  to  make  the  torment  morf  exemcf^ 
ting;  that  at  the  same  time  the  mother  of  the  prosecutor  was  tortured  nearly^ i]|^& 
same  manner,  by  the  robbers  tying  hemp  round  her  body,  and  setting  fire  to  H,' ai^ 
dragging  her  about,  from  place  to  place,  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  calling  on  het  all4Me 
while  to  tell  them  where  her  husband's  money  was  concealed ;  and  also  calling  0|iifl9 
prosecutor  by  name,  to  come  and  witness  tbe  state  of  bis  father  and  mother ;  tbi 
cruelties,  together  with  the  plunder  of  the  house  of  Loharam,  and  other  ones  w 
continued  until  between  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  timfe  the 
departed ,  and  that  the  prosecutor,  on  going  up  to  his  father  and  mother,  founi^jtbeBi 
most  dreadfully  mangled,  but  still  alive;  that  his  father  expired  about  noon,  mid  hit 
mother  not  till  the  following  morning.  The  prisoners,  whom  the  prosecutor  swore  fo  have 
recognized  at  the  murder  of  his  parents,  were  nine,  all  of  whom  were  sentenced  tb  Mffk 
dflath.'    Fifth  Rtiportjram  t^«  Select  Committee,    Appendix,  No,  1^,  ''  * 
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bini  night  and  day,  on  much  harder  terms  than  his  usual  labour  ac- 
quired when  at  liberty.' — p.  41. 

Such  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  Mogul  provinces  when  the 
East  India  Company  acquired  territorial  power  in  Bengal.  As  a 
contrast  to  this  dark,  but  by  no  meaus  *  overcharged*  picture,  we 
now  proceed  to  sketch  a  general  outline  of  the  government  as  es- 
tabliiihed  in  British  India  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years.* 
To  do  this  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Grant  through 
his  description  of  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  the  home 
government  of  India,  vested  in  the  court  of  directors,  as  the  organ 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Board  of  Coutrol,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, nor  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  conferring  discretionary 
powers  on  the  local  governments  to  ensure  greater  energy  ot  con- 
duct, or  of  imposing  checks  for  the  better  security  against  abuses. 
We  shall  merely  observe  that  the  Governor  General  of  India  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  gieat  Mogul,  and,  ihough  checked  by  a  council, 
can,  at  any  time,  act  independently  of  it,  on  his  individual  responsi- 
bility :  that  the  members  of  the  council  must  have  resided  in  India, 
ds  servants  of  the  Company,  for  not  fewer  than  twelve  years;  that 
they  are  to  abstain  from  all  commercial  dealings,  except  on  account 
of  the  Company,  and  from  the  acceptance  of  all  gifts  or  presents. 

The  East  India  Company,  being  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  po- 
litical body,  has  occasion  for  two  great  wheels  to  keep  the  m^ 
chinery  in  motion — the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Board  of  Revenue  consists  of  a  president,  who  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  three  other  members  of  high  standing  and 
experience  in  the  Company's  service.  It  superintends  the  settle- 
ment and  collection  of  the  land  revenues  and  other  taxes,  and  all 
concerns  connected  with  ihem.  Tlie  Board  of  Trade,  similarly 
constituted,  superintends  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Com- 
|tony,  the  collection  of  the  government  customs,  and  the  manufac- 
ture and  delivery  of  salt  and  opium. 

The  collectors  of  revenue  are  selected  from  the  regular  civil 
servants,  of  a  standing  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  have  no  discretionary  power,  as  under  the  Mahome- 
dan  government,  of  taxing  the  land-holders.  The  lands  now  bear 
a'  fixed  rent  in  perpetuity,  a  regulation  which  has  for  ever  choaked 
up  that  copious  source  of  abuse  which,  under  the  Mahomedan 
aystem,  '  flowed  down  in  an  enlarged  stream  along  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  sub-collectors,  land-holders,  tenants  and  sub-tenants.' 
Tbey  provide  for  the  management  of  estates  of  landholders  disquali- 

*  The  Dewannee  of  Bengal  was  obtained  by  the  Company  in  1765 ;  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  conimeoced  in  1770;  bat  the  frsscnt  sjfittm  dates  only  fagfi  th« 
act  of  17a4. 
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fied  by  ses,  minority  or  luuacy,  and  for  the  ediicatiuii  of  such  as  are 
minoi'ij;  they  supeiiiitend  the  division  of  juint  estates;  procure 
lands  for  invalided  sepuys,  pay  pensions,  superintend  em  ban  kmenta, 
&,c.  A  collector  of  revenue  is  not  allowed  to  trade,  nor  to  hold  a 
farm,  nor  to  lend  money  to  a  tanJ-bolder;  his  character  is  purely 
ministerial,  and  not,  as  under  die  Mahomedan  goveiiiment,  in  any 
shape  judicial.  He  has  no  power  beyond  that  of  bringing  de- 
faulters before  the  regular  courts,  to  which  he  is  himself  amenable 
for  irregularities  committed  in  his  official  capacity.  He  is  obl^ed 
to  keep  a  diary  of  alt  his  proceedings,  which  is  transmitted  periodi- 
cally to  the  Board  of  Revenue.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  board  to  inspect 
those  proceedings;  to  see  tliat  the  revenues  are  punctually  realized; 
to  auperinteud  the  conduct  of  the  collectors;  to  suspend  or  report 
them,  in  cases  of  miscondnct;  to  keep  regular  minutes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings; to  transmit  them  monthly  to  the  Governor  Geneml  in 
council;  and  to  furnish  a  second  copy,  to  be  sent  home  for  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  institution  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  its  arrangements  and  pro- 
ceedings, are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the' Board  of  Revenue. 
Every  transaction,  however  trilling,  throughout  every  branch  of  the 
two  (leparlmentB,  is  made  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  indeed  a  chs- 
tinguishing  feature,  which  pervades  the  whole  administration  of 
India,  that  every  department  in  the  service,  and  every  member  of 
departments,  are  required  to  transmit  ample  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings to  tlie  next  highest  authority.  '  So  universally  is  this  prac- 
tice enforced,  that  there  is  no  official  servant  of  the  company,  bow- 
ever  low  his  situation,  or  however  remote  his  position  from  the  seat 
of  the  local  government,  whose  whole  conduct  is  not  stamped  on 
documents  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors,  and  accessible  at 
pleasure  to  t)ie  British  parliament.' 

Of  the  judicial  authorities,  some  are  nominated  by  the  Krng, 
other*  by  the  Company.  The  latter  are  those  which  possess  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  both  civil  and  criminal.  Tlie 
number  and  gradation  of  criminal  courts  in  the  provinces,  subject 
to  tlie  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  are,  a  Supreme  Court  stationed 
in  Calcutta,  six  Circuit  Courts  attached  to  the  six  districts  or  divi- 
aions,  Emd  about  forty  inferior  cpurts  or  magistracies  di:Jpersed  over 
the  Ihi-ee  provinces  of  Bet^al,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

Tiie  number  and  gradation  of  civil  judicatures  are  precisely  the 
same ;  and  though  the  functions,  powers  and  forms  are  distinct,  the 
same  persons  who  preside  as  judges  in  the  Courts  of  the  one  class, 
preside  also  in  the  con-esptmding  courts  of  the  other. 

The  magistrates  are  appointed  from  among  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company.  They  superintend  the  police,  and  their  duties  are 
not  unlike  Oiose  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  England.  They  receive. 
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inform atiotiSy  coniniit  offenders  for  trial,  and  bind  over  prosecntorsv 
and  witnesses.     The  rules  for  their  conduct  are  exactly  prescribed. 
The  court  of  a  magistrate  is  called  a  Zilla  (or  provincial)  Adawlut. 

TTie  courts  of  circuit  consist  each  of  three  jud^s,  one  register, 
aYid  or»e  or  more  assistants,  all  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  toge- 
ther with  native  law-officers,  both  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo.  The; 
judges  make  their  rounds  at  stated  periods  every  year;  and  hold 
regular  and  frequent  jail-deliveries.  In  these  courts,  criminal 
offences  are  tried  according  to  the  Mahomedan  l&w ;  and  a*  sentence 
of  death,  or  of  extraordinary  imprisonment,  must  receive  confirma- 
tion from  the  superior  criminal  court  of  Calcutta,  before  it  can 
take  effect. 

This  court  is  called  the  Nizamut  Adawlut.  It  is  the  old  Maho- 
medan court  under  the  Nazim  to  which  the  Governor  General  in 
CJouncil  succeedtjd  as  president,  and  was  then  called  the  Mayor's 
Court ;  but  it  now  consiists  of  a  chief  judge  and  two  puisne  judges, 
covenanted  servants  of  the  Company,  of  long  standing,  but  not 
members  of  the  government.  A  regular  establishment  of  native 
•fficeirs,  skilled  in  the  Mahomedah  law,  is  attached  to  it.  It  revises 
trials  referred  to  it  from  thie  courts  of  circuit,  confirnw,  rescinds, 
modifies,  but  caimot  enhance,  the  sentences  of  those  courts.  The 
Governor  General  possesses  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  has  the 
power  of  pardoning  delinquents.  The  course  of  civil  justice  is 
i^egulated  in  the  same  manner.  The  same  judges,  who  preside  in 
the  courts  of  circuit,  form  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal,  from 
which,  in  cases  of  property  amounting  to  a  certain  value,  a  further 
^peal  may  be  had  to  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut  which  sits  ia 
Calcutta,  and  still  further,  where  the  value  amouats  to  five  thousand 
2K>unds,  to  the  king  in  council. 

In  all  the  courts,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  the  European  judgei^ 
are  invariably  assisted  by  native  advisers.  Under  the  Mahomedan: 
government,  suitors  pleaded  their  ovni  causes;  but  advocates  are 
now  chosen  out  of  the  Mahomedan  college  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
Hindoo  college  at  Benares.  Every  provision  has  been  made  for 
securing  the  purity  of  jiistice,  and  for  the  punishment  of  corruption: 
in  tliose  who  administer  it.  Their  fees  are  all  settled  by  regula- 
tion; and  any  officer  receiving  ipore  than  his  due,  forfeits  his  em- 
ployment. The  receiving  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  any  valuable 
thing,  as  a  gift  of  present,  by  one  in  the  service  of  the  Company^ 
is  deemed  to  be  *  extortion  and  a  misdemeanor  at  law.' 
■  So  sacred  are  the  prejudices  ind  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos  con- 
sidered, that  the  administration  iS  an  oath  is  dispensed  with  to  those 
of  a  certain  caste,  to  whom  it  would  be  humiliating;  and  such  are 
only  required  to  sign  a  declaration,  that  they  will  speak  the  truth* 
And  as  die  appearance  of  women  of  a  certain  rank,  before  any 
^    '       '      •■  \  p  2  person 
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person  of  the  oilier  sex,  would  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  thenj,  their 
declamtion  may  be  received  by  lliree  credituble  females,  first  sworn 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  we  have  mentioned  extends  not, 
or  extends  but  partially,  to  British  subjects  rtsiding  in  India.  All 
Bjich  subjects,  accused  of  crimes,  must  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  supreme  court  of  judicatnre  established  in  Calcutta,  or  the 
courts  similarly  constituted  at  the  other  presidencies.  It  consists  of 
a  chief  justice  aud  two  puisne  judges,  all  of  tlieui  professioual 
lawyers,  and  noininuled  by  the  king ;  and  it  possesses  '  civil,  cri- 
minai,  equitable,  ecclesiastical,  aud  maritime  jurisdiction.'  Its  cog- 
nizance extends  to  all  British  subjects,  natives  or  descendants  of 
natives,  in  Indian  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  It  is  en- 
joined by  act  of  parliament,  where  the  natives  are  parties,  whether 
Maliomedan  or  Hindoo,  or  both,  to  respect  the  usages  of  the  coun- 
try. When  one  of  the  parties  is  a  Mahomedan,  and  the  other  a 
Hindoo,  the  law  is  tu  be  followed  nhich  is  ucknouledged  by  the 
defendant. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  legislative  functions,  two  leading  principles 
may  be  said  to  have  actuated  our  Indian  government;  a  scrupu- 
lous  abstinence  from  all  wanton  interference  widi  the  institutions, 
civil  or  religious,  of  the  natives ;  and  a  cautious  attempt  to  combine 
with  this  forbearance  a  course  of  gradual  melioration.  It  neither 
left  untouched  the  iron  fetters  of  prejudice,  in  which  ancient  usaga 
had  bound  them  np,  nor  wantonly  or  experimentally  tore  them 
asunder  with  a  rude  and  violent  hand.  '  The  glory  of  the  British, 
an  rulers  of  India,  consists,'  as  Mr.  Grant  justly  observes,  '  in  the 
combined  wariness  and  courage  with  which  they  have  iimovated.' 

The  constitution  of  India  as  now  established,  after  a  series 
of  innovations  which  were  tardily  commenced,  suggests  to  Mr. 
Grant  two  observations.  The  first  is,  that  '  the  sjstem  caimot  be 
a  bad  one,  under  which  so  many  and  so  great  advantages  have  been 
secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  comprised  within  the 
Indo-British  empire,  aud  such  strength  and  firmness  to  the  empire 
Itself.'  We  may  safely  go  a  step  further,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  a 
^aod  system,  when  compared  with  that  which  it  superseded — but 
U  does  Hot  therefore  follow,  that  all  attempts  are  to  be  withheld 
for  its  further  improvement :  and  uulei^s  Mr.  Grant  is  prepared  to 
shew,  that  the  present  system  is  perfect,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  possible  hiippiness  and  prosperity  to  fifty  mil- 
lions of  subjects,  and  of  '  sltength  and  firmntss'  to  ttie  '  empire  it- 
Rclf,'  we  must  witiihold  our  assent , to  his  second  proposition,  that 
'  when  any  measure  is  recommended,  from  which  even  a  remote 
probability  of  danger  to  the  existing  Indian  system  can  be  shewn, 
a  neigbty  burden  of  proof  fulls  ou  tlie  advocates  of  such  a  measure.' 

Arguments 
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Arguments  of  this  kind  were  employed  in  1784,  and  had  they  then 
prevailed,  none  of  those  happy  effects  would  ever  have  been  expe- 
rienced which^  for  the  last  30  years,  have,  by  a  series  of  *  new  mea- 
sures,' so  signally  improved  tlie  condition  of  our  native  subjects  of 
India.  While  both  Mussulmen  and  Hindoos  are  equally  protected 
iki  their  laws  and  religion,  the  absurdities,  that  disgraced  the  Maho*- 
diedan  code  have  been  abolished,  and  its  more  cruel  punishments 
tbrc^ted.  While  we  have  left  untouched  the  precepts  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion  as  contained  in  the  Shasters,  M'e  have  succeeded,  by  re- 
presentation'and  persuasion,  in  abolishing  many  of  its  inhuman  and 
unnatural  abuses.  The  lives  of  infants  are  no  longer  devoted  to  the 
"Waters  of  the  Ganges.  Female  children  of  a  particular  tribe  at  Be- 
nares and  Guzzerat,  are  no  longer  destroyed  from  false  notions  of 
pride;  and  many  of  the  preposterous  privileges  assumed  by  partir 
cular  castes,  have  b^n  greatly  abated.  But  when  the  correction  of 
those  abuses  was  undertaken,  the  innovators  had  nothing  like 
*  proof  to  offer  for  their  ultimate  success.  Nay,  when  we  adopted 
.one  of  the  boldest  and  most  violent  innovations  ever  attempted 
in  diis  or  any  other  country,  ^  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  terri^ 
torial  revenue,'  a  measure  that  was  said  to  transfer  the  whole  landed 
property  from  one  set  of  men  to  another,  so  far  from  any  thing  to 
the  shape  of  proof  being  brought  forward  against  the  *  remote  pro- 
bability of  danger,'  many  of  die  oldest  and  ablest  servants  of  the 
Company,  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  the  financial  and  econo- 
mical systems  of  the  native  governments,  strongly  objected  to  it,  as 
fraudit  with  danger  of  the  most  alarming  kind.  It  was  urged,  that 
by  the  ancient  Hindoo  constitution,  the  ryot  or  occupant  was  the 
real  proprietor  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivated ;  that  this  right  was 
jMrknowledged  by  the  Mogul  system ;  that  the  tenure  of  the  zemin- 
dar was  merely  official  and  conditional;  and  that  the  transfer  of  the 
property  of  the  soil,  on  this  officer,  was  a  direct,  invasion  on  the 
'  immemorial  privileges  of  the  ryot.  Others  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  contended  that  the  possession  of  the  zemindar  had  always 
been  deemed  hereditary  and  complete,  though  the  tenure  was  held 
on  certain  conditions,  which  appeared  to  affect  the  validity  ojf  the 
title ;  but  so  far  from  either  patty  being  able  to  bring  forward  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of '  proof,'  as  to  the  result  of  the  measure,  *  it  ^ 
eVfed,'  says  Mr.  Grant,  *  not,  as  had  been  predicted,  to  th^  injury, 
but  in  favour,  of  the  ryot.*  Doubts  are  still  entertained  as  to  the 
justice  or  even  policy  of  this  bold  measure,  which  was,  to  say  the 
,best  of  it,  a  sacrifice  of  established  rights,  to  answer  a  supposed 
political  expediency.  It  took  away  that  part  of  the  zemind.ajy 
"power  which  was  most  useful  in  maintaining  »  vigorous  police,  and 
Jeft  that  \vhich  was  most,  obnoxious  to  the  agricultural  improy^ment 
pf  the  countrjr.  But,  we  notice  thb  measure  here  only  to  pi^ve, 
'■"■'■""   -    '  p  3  that 
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diat  innovations  of  the  most  daring  character  may  with  safety  be 
adopted,  so  long  as  they  affect  not  the  religious  prgudices  of  the 
natives. 

We  are  not  friendly  to  experiments  on  legislation,  nor  to  the  in- 
troduction of  unnecessary  change ;  yet  we  would  not  reject  the  pro- 
posal of  any  rational  measures  for  the  improveuieiit  of  an  imperifeGt 
system,  even  though  there  should  apj^ear  to  be  some  '  remote  proba- 
bihty  of  danger'  in  the  attempt.  Had  the  British  parliament  listened 
to  this  kind  of  argument,  when  it  first  interfered  in  the  Companji's 
concerns,  a  succession  of  Whitehills,  and  Rom  holds,  and  BeniteUs 
might  still  have  disgraced,  with  impunity,  the  British  name  and 
character  in  the  east.  We  might  still  have  to  deplore  that  systema- 
tic oppression,  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  Mahomedan  aaoen- 
dancy,  and  which  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  wen 
wholly  unable  to  restrain  or  correct — tliat  £{et'a/t///oi>  of  oppression, 
as  Mr.  Grant  calls  it,  which  '  descended  by  stages  from  die  prince 
to  die  peasant,' — when  *  every  intermediate  possessor  of  rank  or  in- 
fluence, oppressed  by  those  above,  revenged  himself  on  human  nature^ 
by  oppressing  those  below — to  console  him  for  the  misfortune  of 
being  a  slave,  he  had  die  savage  satisfaction  of  being  a  tyrant.'  The 
happy  change  that  has  established  'the  meanest  rights  of  the  meanest 
natives,  on  the  solid  basis  of  law  and  justice', — that  has  *  seciuned 
the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in  India' — was  not  brought  about 
by  the  East  India  Company,  or  by  its  organ,  the  Court  of  Direo- 
tors,  or  by  its  local  goveniments  of  India ;  it  was  the  work  of  the 
British  parliament,  carried  into  effect  in  direct  opposition  to  die 
Court  of  Directors.  In  fact,  the  name  of  the  natives  never  once 
occurred,  till  the  interference  of  the  legislature;  their  bonds  and 
their  investments,  their  revenues  and  their  dividends,  their  debts  and 
their  assets,  were  sometimes  brought  forward  to  public  notice;  but 
the  condition  of  their  fifty  millions  of  subjects  was  never  once  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Company,  then,  ought  to  be  satisfied  m 
leaving  to  the  public  such  further  regulations  as,  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
representatives,  shall  appear  to  be  most  conducive  in  adding  to  the 
happiness  of .  millions,  and  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  die 
empire. 

The  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Grant's  book  opens  with  this  pro- 
position. 

'  Any  material  innovation  on  our  present  Indian  system  would  pro- 
bably involve  one  or  both  of  the  two  following  consequences : 

*  First,  That  of  allowing  to  British  subjects  in  general  a  right,  com- 
plete, or  very  partially  qualified,  of  trading  to,  and  of  residing  in,  Bri- 
tish India,  and  any  part  of  it. 

*  Secondly,  That  of  transferring  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  the  ciwl 
and  mditary  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Company ,  as  the  sove* 

reigns 
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UBigns  of  India,  together  with  the  patronage  attached  to  them  in  thai 
character,  to  some  other  person  or  persons.' 

Or,  in  other  words^  any  material  innovation  would  tend  to  the 
colonization  of  India,  and  the  transfer  of  its  patronage  from 
the  Company  to  the  Crown.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Grant's 
position^  amor^  all  the  innovations  which  have  taken  place  sinc^ 
the  revolution  in  the  Company*s  affairs  in  1773,  when  the  crown, 
or  rather  the  parliament,'  first  interposed  its  control,  down  to  th6 
present  time,  not  the  least  approximation  has  appeared  towirds 
the  one  or  the  other  of  those  apprehended  evils,  (for  so  we  pre- 
•  -sume  they  are  meant  to  be  considered,)  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
many  and  most  ^material  innovations'  have  been  adopted  since  ^hat 
period.  That  the  effect  of  opening  the  trade  to  India  will  be  to 
draw  thither  a  greater  number  of  European  residents ;  and  that  the 
number  so  drawn  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  enlargement  of  that 
trade,  are  self-evident  propositions :  it  is  not,  we  admit,  quite  so 
evident  in  what  manner  a  free  but  regulated  trade  and  access  will 
operate  on  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  country,  which  Mr. 
Grant  has  thus  powerfully,  and  we  believe  truly  described. 

^  The  associated  community  of  British  and  natives  in  our  eastern  do- 
minions, certainly  presents  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  spec- 
tacles ever  witnessed.  We  observe  two  races  of  men,  not  more  distinct 
in  origin  than  they  are  in  language,  complexion,  dress,  manners,  cus- 
toms and  religion ;  nor  is  the  distinction  in  these  respects  more  com- 
plete than  the  disproportion  in  energy  both  of  body  and  mind.  We 
have  on  the  one  side  extreme  feebleness  of  frame  joined  with  extreme 
effeminacy,  dependence  and  timidity  of  spirit;*  on  the  other  we  have 
vigour,  hardiness,  courage,  enterprize  and  ambition.  This  natural  in- 
equality is  increased  by  the  consciousness,  confessed  on  the  one  side, 
cherished  on  the  other,  that  the  feeble  race  is  politically  subject  to  the 
stronger.  But,  farther,  this  weak  race  is  remarkable  for  an  attach- 
ment the  most  obstinate  to  a,  set  of  customs^nd  institutions  the  tnost 
singular,  and  to  superstitions  so  whimsically  interwoven  with  the  whofe 
frame  of  life  that,  under  some  circumstances,  a  simple  touch  from  a 
person  of  a  different  persuasion  is  considered  as  an  almost  equally  seri- 
ous injury  with  a  mortal  stab.  To  answer  this  peculiarity  there  is,  on 
the  other  side,  a  national  character,  generous  and  humane,  indeed,  yet 
by  no  means  delicate  in  its  generosity  and  humanity,  and  proverbially 
distinguished  for  an  aptness  to  view  with  contempt  and  derision  all  fo- 
reign customs  and  institutions  whatever,.  In  the  single  article  of  a  re- 
ligious affront  these  generally  tranquil  beings  seem  capable  of  active  re- 
sentment. An  insult  here  has  been  known  to  rouse  them  into  motion 
and  vengeance  with  the  suddenness  of  an  explosion.     Here  then  they 


*  Tills  is  not  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  in  general,  as  given  b^  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
See  his  Evidetice  before  the  Committee, 
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are  dangeroiiis  to  their  masters,  and  it  ¥rould  be  natural  to  expect  thai 
the  general  intercourse  between  two  such  orders  of  persons  wpnldte 
an  intercourse  of  injury  and  suffering,  subject,  however,  to  interrupt 
tion  from  some  paroxysm  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  injured. — Yetm 
Hindostan  nothing  of  all  these  effects  occurs,  or,  except,  perhaps,  ia 
one;  solitary  instance,  has  occurred  for  years.  Two  races,  such  as  have 
been  delineated,  mix  there  in  daily  and  hourly  intercourse;  and  yet 
there  is  neither  habitual  injury,  nor  habitual  suffering,  nor  occasioiud 
revenge/— (pp.  175,  176.) 

How  this  state  of  things  is  practically  maintained,  Mr.  Grant 
explains,  in  a  satisfactor}*  manner,  by  the  four  strong  barriers 
placed  between  the  native  and  the  British  resident.  , 

*  First,  the  authority  of  the  local  executive  government,  which  may 
peremptorily  order  out  of  the  country  any  European,  whose  conduct 
IS  such  as  to  excite  a  popular  alarm  among  the  natives.  Secondly,  the 
tribunals  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  of  the  parallel 
court  of  the  recorder  in  Bombay ;  tribunals  which,  being  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Company,  may  be  said  to  hold  the  judicial  balance  h^ 
tween  the  British  residents  and  the  natives.  Thirdl}',  the  intimate  in- 
tercourse and  effectual  sympathy  maintained  between  Great  Britain  and 
British  India,  insomuch,  the  Biitish  subjects  resident  in  the  latter, 
being  educated  in  Great  Britain,  always  holding  connexion  witji  it,  . 
and  always  aware  that  they  act  under  its  supervision,  partly  derive  by 
inheritance,  partly  catch  by  contagion,  and  partly  consult  from  pro* 
dence,  these  sentiments  of  right  and  justice,  which  are  here  generally 
popular,  but  which,  in  India,  local  prejudices  might  be  apt  to  ejttio- 
guish  or  overbear.  Fourthly,  the  rule,  adopted  and  enforced  in  the 
Indian  service,  of  gradual  and  progressive  advancement,  and,  what 
may  be  viewed  in  combination  with  this,  the  prohibition  imposed  on 
all  British  subjects,  of  residing,  without  a  special  license,  at  any  place 
in  Ipdia,  except  within  ten  miles  of  some  one  of  the  principal  settle* 
ments.' — (p.  177.) 

Of  these  barriers,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  well  calculated  to 
protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  Mr.  Grant  deems  the  third  to 
be  the  most  efficient  in  guarding  the  natives  from  ill  usage ;  but 
their  chief  security  against  any  direct  violation  of  their  peculiar  cu»-' 
toms  and  privileges,  depends  on  the  fourth.  Fear  of  punishment, 
he  thinks,  added  to  the  influence  of  the  characteristic  benevolence 
of  their  country,  might  operate  on  British  residents  in  their  inter-^ 
course  with  the  natives  ;  but  that  good  motives  or  right  intentions 
will  avail  little  without  a  practical  knowledge,  or  rather  a  sense  of 
the  singularities  of  the  native  character  and  customs, — qualificatioiis 
which  nothing  can  communicate  but  a  slow  trainii^  and  experience:; 
and  that  the  greatest  evils  would  arise  if  European  adventurers  were 
admitted  into  the  country  without  that  training  and  experience^ 
that,  in  shorty  if  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  Englisbmen  were 
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once  suffered  to  come  into  unrestrained  contact  with  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  ^  some  terrible  detonation  would 
probably  be  the  consequence.' 

On  this  part  of  Mr.  Grant's  argument  we  have  three  observa- 
tions to  make.  First,  that  he  asstimes,  as  a  principle,  that  which 
never  entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  wildest  speculator  to  pro- 
pose— an  unrestrained  and  unlimited  intercourse  with  India.  It 
has  been  stated  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  distinct  terms,  that  not 
only  the  present  restraints  are  to  be  continued,  but  others  imposed, 
should  the  existing  ones  not  be  found  suiKciently  operative ;  it  has 
appeared  in  evidence,  that  the^  regulations  and  restraints,  now  in 
existence,  are  effectual  for  their  purpose,  provided  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  see  Uiem  executed  perform  their  duty.  This  part  of  his 
work,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  written  before  the  question  of  the 
new  charter  began  to  be  agitated ;  biU;  we  observe,  that  notwith- 
standing the  declaration  of  the  president  of  the  lioard  of  Control, 
the  counsel  for  the  Company  continue  to  examine  their  witnesses 
before  the  committees  as  if  an  unrestricted  intercourse  was  in  con- 
templation. 

Secondly,  that  although  the  collectors^  of  revenue,  commercial 
.residents  anid  judges,  are  generally  preferred  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions from  length  of  service,  combined  sometimes  with  merit,  they 
may  still  possess  but  a  very  shallow  knowledge  of  the  native  cha- 
racter and  language;  this,  we  think,  has  been  instanced  in  the 
course  of  the  parliamentary* investigation.  Adniitting,  however, 
these  gentlemen  to  be  qualitied,  in  proportion  to  their  standings 
how  many  thoughtless  youths,  fresh  from  the  schools,  or  the 
sJreets  of  London,  are  every  month  sent  up  the  country  among  the 
natives,  in  the  various  capacities  of  writers,  assistants,  surgeons, 
surgeons'  mates,  officers  of  every  rank  in  the  king's  army,  and  ca- 
dets in  that  of  the  Company  ?  All  these  are  far  more  likely  to  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  natives,  than  the  '  experienced'  re- 
sident, collector  or  judge ;  and,  the  fact  is,  they  do  so  come  in  con- 
tact, and  very  frequently  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  some- 
times through  wantonness,  but  more  frequently  from  carelessness 
or  inadvertence.  But  how  would  the  case  stand  with  regard  to 
those  *  numerous  adventurers'  whom  Mr.  Grant  thinks  a  free  trade 
would  throw  into  India  ?  If  they  visited  the  interior  themselves,  in- 
stead of  employing  native  agents,  their  only  object,  we  presume, 
would  be  that  of  buying  and  selling.  Now  one  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  conduct  of  a  sober  and  expert  merchant,  is  that 
of  a  cautious  and  conciliating  manner;  an  endeavour  to  insi- 
nuate himself  into  the  good  graces  of  a  new  customer,  by  a  cour- 
teous and  pleasing  deportment ;  studiously  avoiding  any  step  that 
might  give  offence,     it  i»  a  material  part  ofliis  profession  to  make 
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himself  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  manners  and  the  prgii- 
dices  of  those  among  whom  he  hopes  to  estabUsh  a  connectioQ  \ 
and  Mr.  Grant  may  rest  assured,  that  self-interest  is  a  great 
quickener  of  the  wit,  and  as  likely  to  create,  and  ra|Hdlj  too,  a 
sense  of  the  singularities  of  the  native  character  and  customs  of  die 
people  of  India  in  Oie  '  mercantile  adventurer,'  as  the  '  long  trauH 
ing  and  experience'  of  the  covenanted  servant  of  the  Company  can 
ensure;  and  far  more  likely,  than  in  the  untrained  writer  or  cadet. 

Tliirdly,  That  Mr.  Grant  and  the  East  India  Company  are 
strangely  inconsistent  in  their  endeavours  to  spread  an  alarm  at  die 
immerous  herd  of  adventurers  that  a  free  trade  will  throw  into  Iih 
dia,  maintaining,  as  diey  do,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  a  trade 
cannot  be  cjarried  on  at  all  by  private  adventurers,  but  that  all  who 
engage  in  it  must  be  ruined,  as  neither  the  products  of  the  couiv- 
try,  nor  the  condition  of  the  people,  do,  or  can,  admit  of  any  con- 
siderable enlargement  either  of  imports  or  exports.  If  such  be 
really  the  fact,  whence  arises  all  this  fear  from  the  great  influx  of 
adventurers,  whose  ignorance  and  prejudices,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  are  to  cause  86 
terrible  a  detonation  as  will  shake  India  to  its  centre  ?  One  would 
almost  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  merchants  of  the  united  king- 
dom were  conspiring  together  tQ  fit  out  whole  fleets  of  expensive 
ships  of  400  tons  burthen  each,  to  convey  a  shoal  of  adventurers 
for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  rousing  the  natives  to  insurrection. 
Why,  we  would  ask,  did  not  the  danger  occur  to  the  directors,  when, 
in  their  intercourse  with  ministers,  they  consented  to  an  open  trade' 
^  from  any  port  of  the  united  kingdom  to  any  port  in  India  ?'  Has 
the  simple  proposition  of  distributing  the  return  cargoes  among  a 
few  of  the  out-ports  led  to  the  discovery  that  India  may  be  lost  in 
the  Bristol  channel,  or  the  German  ocean  ?  It  appears,  iudeed,  to 
be  the  decided  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  ex* 
perienced  officers  in  the  Company's  service,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  European  traders  long  to  remain  in  the  interior  of  In- 
dia; and  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  all  be  driven  to  the  coast  bj 
the  trading  disposition  of  the  natives,  the  superior  advantages  they 
possess^  and  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  a  competition  with 
men,  who  would  be  content  with  small  profits,  and  whose  expenses 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  would  not  amount  to  those  of  one  month 
of  an  European.* 

These  advocates  for  total   exclusion  are  pleased   to  consider 
.  the  intercourse  of  Englishmen  alone  as  dangerous  to  the  contimi- 

•  Colonel  Munro's  evidence  before  a  conjnjiltefe  of  the  Commons.  The  evidoice 
given  by  this  gentleman  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  and  opinions  so  sound 
and  enfighteued,  as  have  been  laxely  elicited  from  oae  person  in  this  way. 
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race  of  die  Briti^  power  in  India,  and  mercantile^  Engliibnaeh  as 
4iie  most  dangerous,  who  ar6,  in  fact,  most  interested  in  its  tranr 
^iliity  and  prosperity;  while  ten  millions  of  Moors,  Tartars,  /f,,^j 
Arabs,  Persians,  all  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the 'intolerant  and 
proselytizing*  spirit  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  even  the  bi- 
goted Portugueze  catholics,  have  dwelt  for  ages  among  the  Hin- 
doos, without  exciting  those  disturbances^  which  are  so  fearfully 
apprehended  from  a  handful  of  British  merchants.  The  truth 
is,  that  these  Mahomedans,  having  experienced  the  invincible  at- 
tachment of  the  Hindoos  to  their  customs  and  religion,  and  the 
total  inef&cacy  of  all  attempts  to  wean  them  from  it,  had  discre- 
tion enough  to  sheathe  the  sword  and  to  shut  the  Koran :  from  that 
moment  they  X  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  Portugueze  persisted  in 
attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  and  lost  their  possessions. 
It  is  on  the  point  of  religion  only,  and  Mr.  Grant  admits  it,  that  the 
Hindoos  are  '  dangerous  to  their  masters.'  A  religious  affront, 
and  nothing  short  of  it,  will  rouse  those  generally  tranquil  beings  to 
resistance,  and  active  resentment.  ^  So  acute  are  their  feelings  on 
this  single  point,  as  to  change,  in  an  instant,  the  lowest,  the  most 
timid,  and  most  servile  Indian  into  a  ferocious  barbarian.''*''  So 
forcibly,  indeed,  was  the  House  of  Commons  impressed  with  the 
consistency  and  uniformity  of  a  most  respectable  body  of  evidence, 
on  this  point,  taken  before  a  committee  so  far  back  as  ]781,  that 
the  opinion  was  then  unanimous, — that  any  interference  in  the  reli- 
^on  of  the  natives  would  eventually  insure  thie  total  destruction  df 
the  British  power  in  India. 

This  opinion  of  1781  was,  for  the  first  tirtie,  unfortunately  veri- 
fied in  1806,  by  die  massacre  of  Vellore.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  persuade  the  world  that  it  was  not  the  fop|)ery  of 
expunging  the  mark  of  caste  from  the  forehead  of  the  Hindoo, 
or  shaving  off  the  Mahomedan's  whiskers,  or  changing  the  tur-  ^ 
ban  for  a  tawdry  cap,  that  caused  this  revolt  in  the  native  troops ;  but 
(if  the  Madras  government  be  entitled  to  any  credit)  a  report  in- 
dustriously spread  among  them,  that  it  was  the  M'ish  of  tlie  BritiA 
government  to  convert  them,  by  forcible  means,  to  Christianity  ;'*|- 
with  the  addition,  that  these  measures  were  preparatory  'to  it. 
The-very  belief  of  the  intention,  however  unfounded,  ought  to  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  the  British  legislature,  to  abstain  from  all  proceedings 
calculated  to  give  the  slightest  colour  to  the  renewal  of  a  report  so 
fraught  with  mischief.  Yet  it  has  so  happened,  that  the  committee 
\>f  the  House  of  Commons,  losing  sight  of  the  great  question  which  - 
vitally  affected  the  welfare  of  fifty  millions  of  people,   and  in 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords, 
t  Proclamation  of  the  Gov^nor  in  Cooncil  at  Madras. 
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^hich  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  wert 
deeply  concerned^  was  almost  wholly  occupied^  for  several  sucoei^ 
stve  nights,  in  drawing  forth  evidence  favourable  to  the  propagt« 
tioQ  of  the  Christian  reli^on  in  India  by  means  of  miasionaricfc 
This  examination  has  wisely  been  suppressed ;  but  in  evei7  pift 
of  the  kingdom  meetings  are  held,  and  resolutions  passed,  mult 
of  them  intemperate  hi  language,  and  many  of  them  false  in  fact^ 
indiscreet  at  all  times,  but  impolitic,  in  the  highest  degree,  at  itfll 
particular  time.*  Many  of  these  resolutions  injudiciously  dwell  npoa 
the  degrading  and  inhuman  superstitions,  the  horrible  customs,  ami 
the  moral  turpitude  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  siip< 
pose  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  them  by  the  natives  of  Indit. 
Many  of  the  brahmins  read  the  English  newspa{)er8y  and,  whenanj 
thing  that  interests  them  occurs,  communicate  and  discuss  whatdiey 
read  with  one  another.  To  say  that  the  resolutions  of  individuals  en 
do  no  harm,  is  assuming  more  than  can  be  known.  In  our  opinioi,' 
the  mere  agitation  of  the  question,  after  what  has  happened,  wiH 
do  harm.  It  may  be  true,  that  it  is  not  what  we  resolve,  bnt 
what  they  think,  that  will  endanger  India ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  by  our  proceedings  will  their  thoughts  be  regulated; 
and  it  would  not  be  much  out  of  character  to  suppose  some  subtle 
brahmin  of  Benares  to  harangue  his  colleagues  somewhat  to  the 
following  effect : 

'  My  brethren,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change.  Hithertv 
die  Feringas*!' have  shaped  their  government  for  our  good;  they  hate 
taken  the  whole  country,  it  is  true,  into  their  possession ;  they  faafe 
modified  the  laws ;  but  they  have  given  us  tranquillity  and  im* 
proved  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  they  have 
shewn  respect  for  our  customs  and  prejudices,,  and  they  have  pn>- 
tected  us  in  the  free  exercise  of  our  religious  duties ;  hence,  we 
have  borne  our  own  fall  with  patience.  While  a  few  Christian  fa- 
quirs, apparently  regarded  by  tlieir  government  with  as  much  indiflEo*- 
ence  as  our  faquirs  are  by  us,  were  content  to  collect  to  their  houses 
the  outcasts  of  society — men  who  had  forfeited  their  characters,  and 
lost  their  caste, — men  ready  to  take  up  any  religion,  after  being  ex- 
communicated from  their  own — parias  and  colleries,  willing  to  be 
Christians,  in  order  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  ;j:  their  mistakcti 
zeal  created  no  alarm.     But  other  **  benevolent' persons,"  as  Acj 

*  The  malady  is  become  epidemic.  Petitions  load  the  tables  of  the  two  Houses^  fioBB 
all  quarters.  In  one  night  twenty -two  were  presented  by  a  single  member ;  aiid  w'ohaie 
heard  from  respectable  authority,  that  a  niatiui'acture  of  them  is  carried  on  by  a  Cq% 
mittee,  hi  London,  which  occupies  uo  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  engrossing  doll 
of  the  capital. 

t  The  name  by  which  Europeans  in  general  are  distinguished  ; — hence  Frtaktg  wbldi 
a  Frenchman  has  the  vanity  to  think  is  a  term  of  compliment  to  his  nation.  .  .. 

t  A  great  part  of  the  funds  sent  out  from  England  is  consumed  iu  maintqi^ijig  t(p9 
penons  who  are  converted. 
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are  called,  are  to  be  sent  among  us,  to  change,  what  they  them- 
4^ves  have  pronounced  unchangeable,*  our  (established  religion. 
A  certain  ameer  al  omrah^i*  at  the  bead  of  many  of  the  nobles 
aod  learned  of  the  land,  has  declared,  ^'  that  there  are  more 
tlian  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  subject  to  the  British  empire 
lO  India,  under  the  influence  of  inhuman  and  degrading  super- 
stitions,.  which  form  an  effectual  bar  to  their  progress  in  civi* 
lization ;"  and  it  is  added  that  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is 
to.diffnse  among  us  the  blessings  of  Christian  knowledge.  Thej 
represent  our  superstitions  as  senseless,  because  we  worship  one 

SNJ,  and  acknowledge  his  attributes  in  the  triple  character  of 
rahma,  Vishnoo  and  Sheeva,  emblems  of  the  creating,  the  pre- 
serving, and  the  destroying  power.  They  call  them  degrading, 
l>ecause  our  people  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  subdivided 
iDto  a  number  of  castes,  each  enjoying  its  particular  rights,  and 
the  whole  forming  a  regulated  gradation  in  society :  we  have,  it  is 
true,  like  other  civilized  nations,  our  privileged  orders  founded  on 
iiuperior  knowledge,  and  continued  in  her^itary  succession ;  but 
we  have  no  exclusion  of  property ;  among  our  brahmins  are 
found  beggars,  and  among  our  sudras  weaiUiy  merchants.  But 
our  superstitions  are  inhumnn,  because  a  particular  trihe  of  peo- 
ple, i^om  a  high-minded,  but  ill-directed  pride,  were  in  the  habit 
of  putting  their  infant  daughters  to  death  ;  a  practice  which  was  no 
aooneir  explained  to  be  a  sin,  and  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Shasters,.  than  it  was  discontinued,  j:  And  if,  when  life  is  despaired 
of,  and  a  recovery  hopeless,  we  perform  the  ceremony  of  ablution 
and  '  extreme  unction,'  we  are  not  singular  in  the  idea  of  thus 
affording  consolation  in  the  last  moments  of  departing  life.  It  may 
also  happen,  that  an  enthusiast  will  occasionally  dirow  himself 
under. the  wheels  of  the  sacred  car  at  Juggeitiaut;  but  this  is  the 
frenzy  of  religion^  and  a  practice  not  sanctioned  in  our  Shasters : 
and  what  religion  has  not  its  impostors  and  its  fanatics  i  And 
why  may  not  a  death  of  l,his  kind  sometimes  be  the  effect  of  accir 
dent  ?  Is  it  more  surprising  that,  in  the  pressure  of  a  crowd,  where 
ope  hundred  thousand  would  not  be  missed,^  half  a  dozen  persons 
should  be  crushed  to  death,  than  that  twice  that  number  should 
perish  at  the  door  of  a  playhouse  ?  But  we  are  reproached  for 
considering  certain  kinds  of  suicide  as  meritorious :  this  is  not  our 

■  ■  Willi!  ■  I    ■!  11  I       mil       Ml         I  II  I  ,m  ■■■  ■! 

*  Mr.  Graham's  evidence. 

t  Ameer  al  omrah — a  lord  of  the  lords  ; — from  cancer  comes  our  amiral,  or  admiral; 
ameer  al  monumim,  the  commander  of  the  faithful. — The  resolution,  we  suppose/r«- 
fen  to  that  of  the  meeting  of  which  Admiral  Lord  Gambler  was  chairman. 
.  X  Moore's  Hindoo  Infanticide. 

^  §  Doctor  Buchannan's  Christian  Researches.-^Ambng  a  million  of  ragged  and  naked 
pUgrims»  all  poshing  to  get  near  the  sacred  car;  the  doctor  was  fortuaate  iu  being  able 
tD  Mf  •  dtrotM  thnjw  nvaielf  u&der'the  wheel. 
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belief;  and,  at  any  rate,  burs  are  suicides  from  hope,  not  from  de^ 
spoudeucy.  Again,  we  are  accused  of  compelling  widows  to  bom' 
themselves  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  husbands:  this  is 
also  a  mistake ;  a  Hindoo  wife,  who  is  burnt  with  her  husband,  is 
either  actuated  by  motives  of  real  affection,  or  she  thinks  it  her  dotf^ 
to  conform  to  custom ;  or  she  consents  to  avoid  reproach.  Of  tli» 
few  cases  that  happen,  (and  few  they  are  since,  though  always  pub-^ 
lie,  not  one  European  in  one  hundred  ever  witnessed  the  ceTemoaj^ 
nine  out  of  ten  are  entirely  voluntary  ;  they  are  not  forcibly  boimd 
to  the  stake,  and  burnt  as  martyrs.  Whatever  our  superstitions  may 
be,  they  have  at  least  the  plea  of  antiquity  in  their  favour ;  had  we' 
been  given  to  change,  force  or  persuasion  or  intrigue  would  long 
before  this  have  robbed  us  of  our  religion.^ 

'  But  our  moral  character  is  held  up  by  another  anieer,f  as  '^t 
compound  of  servility,  fraud,  and  duplicity."  It  is  possible  we 
may  thus  be  known  among  the  shroffs  and  Banians  of  CalcuttSi 
But  another  Englishman,  better  acquainted  with  our  characttTi 
has  declared  that  the  Hindoos  of  Benares  and  those  of  the  interkri; 
'^  are  not  more  distinguished  by  their  lofty  stature  and  robust  fiame 
of  body,  than  they  are  for  some  of  the  iinest  qualities  of  the  miiid;^ 
that  '^  they  are  brave,  generous,  and  humane ;  and  their  tryth  ar 
remarkable  as  their  courage/'j:  By  a  third,  whom  we  havedl 
cause  to  remember  with  gratitude,  we  are  represented  as  **^  gend^ 
benevolent,  and  as  exempt  from  the  worst  propensities  of  humatf 
passion,  as  any  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  faithful  andrf' 
fectionate  in  service,  and  submissive  to  legal  authority."  ^  But  cm 
it  be  considered  as  matter  of  surprize  that  duplicity  and  deception 

. ■     ! 

*  The  KnipiTor  Ackbar,  to  conciliate  all  parties,  contrived  a  new  rcUgion.  Tq  Uh 
end  he  borrowed  the  ceremony  of  baptism  to  concilij^te  the  Portugueze  Cbristiaoi: 
reverence  to  the  sun,  to  please  the  Parsees  ;  the  mythological  and  moral  dogmas  of  tW 
Siiastraa  to  win  over  the  brahmins ;  and  retained  circumciMon  to  llatter  the  Mthoi 
dans.  I'he  consequence  was,  that  by  the  Mussulmans  he  was  considered  as  an  tpoi|Hn^ 
by  the  Hindoos  as  a  fanatic,  by  the  Parsees  as  a  profauator,  and  by  the  Clirittlaiit  H  • 
pagan  :  the  scheme  was  abandoned  to  avoid  rebellion. 

t  Evidence  uf  Lord  Teignuiouth  before  the  committee  of  the  Commwis. 

♦  Sir  John  MnlcoMs  Evidence  btfore  the  Ciymmittee. 

§  Mr.  Hastings'  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords.  '  Great  pains/  rayi  Mr. 
Hastings,  *  have  been  taken  to  inculcate  into  the  public  mind  an  opinion  that  the  m- 
tive  Indians  are  in  a  state  of  complete  mond  turpitude,  and  lire  in  the  constant  fli 
unrestrained  commission  of  every  vice  and  crime  that  can  disgrace  hamau  nature.  I 
affirm,  by  the  oath  th&t  I  have  taken,  that  this  description  of  them  is  untrue  and  wholj 
unfounded.* 

Tlie  testimony  of  Colonel  Munro,  who  was  thirty-two  years  in  India,  almottodi- 
stantly  in  the  interior,  is  still  stronger,  and  cannot  hi  justice  be  withheld.  '  If  agoid 
lystem  of  agriculture,  unrivalled  manufacturin«;  skill,  a  capacity  to  produce  ivlialaiitf 
can  contribute  to  convenience  or  luxury  ;  schools  established  in  every  village  fbrtei^ 
ing  readine,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  gen&ral  practice  of  hospitality  and  cbarilty 
among  each  other;  and,  above  all,  a  treatment  of  the  female  sex  full  of  oonfidennv 
respect  and  delicacy,  are  among  the  signs  which  denote  a  civilized  people>  dicnihl 
Hindoos  are  not  inferior  to  the  nations  of  Europe.' 

should 
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diould  sometimes  be  practised  to  stave  off  die  extortion  to  which 
^e  are  subjected?     How  often  may  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
testimonies  given  by  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  justice   proceed 
j    iiK>m  *'  simplicity,  fear,  embarrassment — ^how  often  from  the  igno- 
f    nace  or  impatience  of  the  judges  ?"    *'  We  cannot  wonder/'  said 
;  .  one  of  these  enlightened  judges,  '^  that  the  natives  are  aware  of 
our  suspicious  and  incredulous  tempers.    They  see  how  difficult  it 
'  is  to  persuade  us  to  believe  a  true ,  story ;  and  accordingly  endea- 
vour to  suit  our  taste  witli  a  false  one."* 

*  We  are  accused  of  fraud  and  treachery  by  those  who  live  among 
us,  without  fear  of  their  houses  being  plundered  by  their  own  domes- 
tics. We  are  not  worthy  to  be  trusted,  and  yet  our  revilers  scruple 
not  to  send  to  the  bazar  for  a  cossid,  whom  they  never  saw  before, 
aod  entrust  him  with  the  conveyance  of  a  purse  of  gold,  or  a 
casket  of  jewels  for  many  thousand  cos,  which  he  never  fails  to 
deliver,  and  receives  for  his  reward  about  as  much  as  would  pay 
the  price  of  shoes  worn  out  by  an  European  in  performing  th^ 
same  journey.^  It  is  true,  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  near  to 
the  seat  of  government,  are  infested  with  deceits,  whojurk  iii  the 
Jungles  and  thickets;  but  neither  the  streets  of  Benares  nor 
Calcutta,  are  annoyed  by  gangs  of  pickpockets,  robbing  pas- 
sengers in  the  face  of  .day ;  nor  is  every  fifteen  hundredth  person 
.  committed  tp  oar  jails  to  be  tried  for  his  \\h,%  Neither  are  we 
^et  sodepraved  as  to  have  our  houses  entered  by  night,  and  our 
property  stolen,  to  the  amount  of  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  terri- 
torial revenue  of  Hindostan.§  The  charge  made  against  u^  of  de«- 
grading  our  women,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  those  who  dwell 
in  a  city  wherein  fifty  thotisand  prostitutes,  or  one-tentli  part  of  the 
females  of  all  descriptions,  old  and  young,  nightly  parade  the  streets.[| 
'  But  if  our  rulers  are  really  our  superiors  in  civilization  and 
knowledge,  aod  are  desirous,  as  we  sincerely  believe  they  are,  of 
-  further  improving  our  condition,  it  w^ould  be  as  well  perhaps  were 
they,  in  the  first  place,  to  abstain  from  draining  us  of  our  little 
wealth  for  the  purchase  of  our  owi?  productions,  and  sending  away 
the  surplus  as  tribute;    let  them  instruct  our  children   in  their 

•  Sir  Htnry  Stracey^s  Report.    Fifth  Report.     Appeudix,  No.  11. 

t  Major  Scott  Waring. 

,^  The  return  of  persons  committed  for  capiial  offences  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1811,  aiuoanted  to  6,819. 

§  The  property  stolen  in  one  year  in  and  about  London,  amounts  to  two  millions 
sterling.— -Co/^uAfmn  on  tlie  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  p.  613. 

I  Colqahomi  on  the  Police  of  tlie  Metropolis. — <  It  would  be  no  slight  praise  to  the 
wonijpv  of  any  nation,  not  even  to  the  ladies  of  England,  to  bare  it  said,  that  the  cor- 
rectuesa  of  their  conduct  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  brahmin  womeji  and  the  Hin- 
doo women  of  the  higher  classes.' — Colonel  Munro*s  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Commons.  We  see  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  a  brahmin  may  have: 
read  Mr.  Colqnboon's  book ;  iodeed,  we  think  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as  ft  fact. 
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language,  and  enable  them  to  read  dieir  books ;  *  let  tbem  unpire 
our  youths  with  a  taste  for  those  arts  and  sciences  in  wbick  thef 
excel-  us ;  let  them  send  their  merchants  and  their  traders  mder 
proper  restrictions,  into  the  midst  of  lis,  and  thereby  excite  a  'HJiint 
of  industry  among  the  manufacturers  and  the  culkivatoni  of  the- 
soil ;  but  let  us  be  permitted  to  worship  in  our  own  way^  the 
way  in  which  our  forefathers  trod  for  centuries  before  their  rel^ioB 
had  existence/ 

Observations  like  these,  however  harsh  or  unfounded,  would  not, 
on  the  present  occasion,  be  incompatible  with  the  feelii^  of  a 
brahmin  uf  Benares.  While  we  vield  to  none  in  anxious  desire  for 
the  spreading  of  Christianity  over  the  whole  heathen  world,  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  that  sublime  doctrine  that  would  sacrifice  all  ^  worldlj 
policy  and  temporal  blessings  to  higher  motives ':f—r-in  other 
words,  that  would  stir  up  a  civil  war  among  fifty  millions  of  peo|rfe^ 
for  the  mere  chance  of  nominally  converting  some  hundred  paiiu. 
In  a  former  article  we  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  a  churdi  estab- 
lishment in  India,  which  we  are  rejoiced  to  find  has  met  the  Viewi 
of  government;  though,  after  the  discussion  that  has  taken  phcCi 
we  cannot  but  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  body  of  the  charter,  or  of  introducing  it  at  ill| 
till  any  ferment,  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
present  imprudent  discussions  and  resolutions,  shall  have  sub- 
sided. But  with  respect  to  chartered  missionaries,  we  tnut  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation  and  of  India,  that  such  will  for  ever  be 
excluded  from  that  country.  I^t  them  go  as  heretofore;  or. let 
them  go  under  those  restrictions  which  it  may  be  necessary-  to 
impose  on  all:  let  them  have  full  scope  to  preach  tlie  gospel, 
translate  tlie  scriptures,  and  establish  schools  on  their  own  accouiit 
and  at  their  own  risk ;  but  let  not  the  government  give  its  sanction 
to  their  proceedings,  nor  tie  up  its  own  hands  or  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  General,  which  is  the  object  of  those  who  profess  *  hi^^ 
motives  than  wordly  policy;'  in  short,  let  it  always  bear  in  nund, 
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*  Wu  hnvc  again  and  again  incalcatcd  the  policy  of  spreading  the  English  lan^Ugfi 
and  especially  in  uur  own  foreign  dominions,  wjiere  wc  are  stiWfore^Hen,  Creightm^^ 
of  the  roost  intelligent  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  has  justly  observed  that  the  diWprf 
nation  of  the  scriptures  is  useless  until  the  people  are  taught  to  read ;  and  if  jet  ID  be 
taught,  why  not  in  the  English  language,  instead  of  giving  them  a  mutilated  and  in- 
correct translation  of  the;, scriptures  into  their  own?  He  recommends  the  cgtaUbb- 
ment  of  schools,  to  which  children  of  ail  sastes  migiit  he  sent  withoat  scrapie.  Bs 
recommends  instruction  in  natural  history,  geography,  astronomy,  and  matlienstaah 
'  which  would  furnish  tliem  with  the  means  of  detecting  a  mass  of  ahsurriitiefl  wbick 
ate  imposed  upon  them  Uy  their  Shasters,  and  interwoven  with  their  laws.'— >Bapb  Hsk 
Society,  Ho,  18.  Half  a  million  of  youths  might  be  educated,  and  famished  wiA 
-  bookfl,  paper,  pens,  and  even  warm  clothing,  at  an  annual  expense,  not  cxcecdof 
1«0,0001.— I6W. 

t  Resolutions  of  a  meeting  at  Glasgow,  signed.by  one  Joshua  Hey  wood. 

that 
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Ibat  on  the  point  of  religion  only  '  the  Hindoos  are  dangerous  to 

Ihcir  masters.'     For  our  own  parts,  we  are  fully  persuaded  there 

'mse  but  two  M^ys  that  hold  out  any  hopes  of  effectual  success  in 

.the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity.     The  one  is,  by  a 

^«|rfendid  church  establishment  served  by  sensible,  zealous,  but 

discreet  ministers;   not  by  such  as  talk  of  coercing  the  proud  and 

-conteroptdous  spirit  of  the  natives,*  but  such  as  would^  with  the 

aid  of  government,  address  themselves  to  the  reason,  and,  if  that 

failed,  to  the  interest  of  the  pundits  and  brahmins  of  Benares. 

The   early  fathers,    to    whose    well-tempered   zeal   Christianity 

•owed  its  rapid  prepress  among  the  pagan  nations  of  Greece  and 

ttome,  ado{rted  this  line  of  conduct :  their  appeal  wasinot  to  the 

multitude,  much  less  to  the  outcasts  from  that  multitude ;   they 

^addressed  themselves  to  emperors,  prefects  and  senators,  and  these 

•once  won  over,  the  plebeians  followed  in  course.     This  mode  of 

woceeding  had  not  yet,  \¥e  believe,  been  tried  with  the  Hindoos. 

The  other  method  which  we  would  recommend  is  that  of  estab- 

iishing  public  schools  in  every  part  of  our  extensive  dominions,  for 

the  purpose  of  instructing  the  native  youth  in  the  English  language; 

sod  to  make  a  proficiency  in  that  language  the  road  to  employment 

4Uid  preferment ;  tlie  scriptures  might  then  be  read  to  advantage 

in  their  purity,  and  with  better  effect  than  can  be  expected  from 

those  incorrect  and  mutilated  portions  now   disseminated,  and 

-whicb,  we  fear>  are  too  commonly  either  disregarded  or  despised. 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Grant ;  *  why,'  he  asks,  of  the '  thirty  thou- 
rand  British  subjects  of  the  full  blood,'  which  reside  in  India,  some 
thousands  of  them  from  their  youth,  many  of  them  habituated  and 
«!ven  attached  to  the  climate,  manners,  and  mode  of  living,  many 
forming  sexual  connections,  and  few  returning  at  an  advanced  pe« 
ffiod  of  life ;  and,  of  the  whole  aggregate,  not  more  than  one  in 
five  returning  at  all — why  is  it,  that  '  not  a  single  person  of  this 
lailgeand  fluctuating. body  is  foimd  to  settle  or  colonize  in  India?' 
Doctor  Smith  has  solved  the  problem  in  half  a  dozen  words: 
*  the  genius  of  an  exclusive  company'  prevents  it.  Satisfied  widi 
this  answer,  but  not  before  he  has  endeavoured  to  overturn  some 
of  the  theoretical  maxims'  of  this  celebrated  writer,  and  brushed 
•way  some  flimsy  dogmas  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  Mr. 
Grant  proceeds  to  class,  under  six  different  heads,  the  obstacles 
which  the  *  genius*  of  the  East  Indian  system  offers  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  India.     They  are  these : 

Finty  The  necessity  of  obtaining  a  special  license  from  the  Com- 
|MUiy  to  proceed  to  India  in  one  of  their  ships ;  and  the  power  of 
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sending  any  person  out  of  India  who  may  have  proceeded  tfaithor 
in  any  other  way  without  their  license. 

Secondly,  The  prohibition  to  all  British  subjects  in  Hindostan 
from  the  possession  or  cultivation  of  land ;  ^  a  provision  obvioiislyy 
directly,  and  powerfully  hostile  to  colonization/  Mr.  Grant  teUs 
us  that  this  is  a  mere  rule  of  the  company,  unsupported  by  mnj  act 
of  parliament.  The  act,  however,  prohibits  collectors  of  levenoe 
from  farming  lands  to  Europeans,  and  from  their  accepting  Euro- 
peans as  security  for  a  farmer.  It  is  an  excellent  rule^ .  apd  de* 
serves  to  be  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.' 

Thirdly,  The  joint  effect  of  restricting  the  most  lucrative  and 
respectable  liues  of  employment  in  India  to  certain  persons  ap- 
pointed or  licensed  by  the  company,  and  of  the  incapaciw  of  all 
iiritish  subjects  to  hold  or  farm  laud.  By  this  double  limitation  a 
British  subject  is  precluded  from  bequeathing  to  his  children  Us 
profession  and  place  in  society.  All  his  hopes  and  expectations 
center  in  England  ;  ^  to  England  he  sends  his  children  at  a  very 
.tender  age ;  and  to  England  he  generally  hastens  himself  as  sooa 
as,  for  his  rank,  he  has  acquired  a  comfortable  sufficiency/ 

Fourthly,  The  mixed  offspring  of  Indian  and  European*  parents 
being  inflexibly  excluded  from  the  Company's  service  both  civil  and 
military. 

Fifthly,  The  limitation  of  every  British  subject,  whether  in  the 
Company's  service  or  licensed  by  them,  to  reside  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  the  Company,  or  within  ten  miles  of  such  prin- 
cipal settlement,  unless  by  special  license  from  the  Company,  or  of 
the  president  or  governor  in  council  of  such  settleQient.  This  sa- 
lutary clause  in  the  act,  by  keeping  British  subjects  collected  to* 
gether,  and  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  government,  counteracts 
any  propensity  which  might  insensibly  steal  upon  n  secluded 
European  for  settling  in  the  country. 

Sixthly,  A  number,  of  rules  of  cautious  policy,  framed  by  die 
Company,  with  the  express  view  of  repressing  a  spirit  of  colonia- 
*  tion;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  indisposition  generally  i^wn  to 
the  systematic  admission  of  private  ships  built  in  India  into  tba 
Indian  trade  with  Europe ;  their  jealousy  of  the  j[)rivate  or  pri- 
vileged trade ;  their  objection  to  the  transfer  of  British  capital  lo 
India ;  all  which  have  operated  in  direct  opposition  to  colonba* 
tion;  and  this,  if  it  be  a  merit,  is  perhaps  the  only  merit  thqr 
possess. 

While  all  these  barriers  continue  to  exist,  or  even  the  two 
which  exclude  from  the  possession  of  land,  under  any  tenure,  and 
confine,  to  certain  points,  all  British  subjects  going  to  India,  there 
is  little  to  apprehend  that  the  throwing  open  of  India  to  private 
adventurers  would  be  followed  by  colonization.     But  admitting 

that 
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r  dial' the  restilt  abould  be,  notwithstanding  the  contimiaike  of  the 
rcstrictiYe  sjfttem^  a  tendency  to  the  encouragenvent  of  permanent 
aettlers-r-'  1»  then/  we  ask  with  Mr.  Grants  ^  the  colonization  of 
India  an  evilf-^and  if  so,  to  whom?  To  the  Hindoos^  or  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  both  ?'     We  are  told  in  reply,  that  new  settleri^ 

*  would  encroach  oa  the  nativ^,  and  displace  them.  It  would  take 
Hiany  i^es,  we  presume,  before  the  ofFspring  of  a  few  traders,  or 

mea  of  sfaallow  fortunes,  who  had  Derther  connections  nor  attach^ 
mcnts  at  borne,  for  no  others  would  think  of  permanently  settling 
in  India,  could  materially  disturb  the  native  population.     But  sup« 

.yoaiog  die  whole  thirty  thousand  already  there,  to  settle;  the  pro-" 

rtiofi  would  be  little  more  than  one  to  every  two  thousand  natives. 
bo^  many  thonsand  years,  at  the  usual  rate  of  increasing 
ipopuhrtion,  this  new  race  might  displace  the  fifty  millions  of 
jniMlntants  spread  over  a  territory  capable  of  sustaining  a  full  third 
jpart  more,  we  ^11  not  pretend  to  compote. 

But.  Mr.  Grant  ^ieems  to  think  that  the  colony  would  be  divided 
/rom  the  original  inhabitants,  by  the  strongest  marks  of  distinction; 
that  it  would  not  gradually  H>elt  away  into  the  native  population. 
.Thb)  howevcM*,  we  presome,  would  greatly  depend  on  the  degree  of 
.knowledge  and  prosperity  conferred  on  the  natives.  The  institution 
of  schools  would  accomplish  the  former,  and  the  influx  of  capital 
woidd  promote  the  Iatter« 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  an  extensive 
monopoly  of  the  Indian,  trade  to  Greatt  Britain,  there  can  be  none 
.'with  r^ard  to  its  peraicions  operation  on  the  natives  of  India.  But 
tbia  IS  not  the  |p*eate8t  evil  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  system 
of  drawing  from  that  country  a  territorial  revenue  to  support  its  ci»- 
vil.and  military  establishments,,  to  purchase  an  investment  of  its  own 
jnanoiactures,  and  of  remitting  the  surplus  in  the  shape  of  tribute^ 
to  pay  the  e^cpenses  of  the  home  debts  and  establishn»ent,  must  be 
mtoous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  tributary  country ;  and  in  that  re-* 
9peQt  alone,  any  degree  of  colonization  will  prove  beneficial  to  thd 
natives,  by  the  increase  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  improvement 
in  mannfactures  and  agriculture^  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Grant's 
fears  lest  the  popular  taste  and  prejudices  of  the  settlers  shonld  un& 
dergo  a  similar  change,  and  be  prociuctive  of  similar  effects,  to 
those  of  our  West  India  colonies,  have  no  foundation  either  m  fact 
or  argument.  There  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  that  respect 
which  Englishmen  have  invariably  shewn  for  the  prejudices  of  the 
.Hindoos,  and  the  ^  profound  contempt  with  which  the  British  and. 
semi-British  Creoles  of  Barbadoes  regard  the  purely  negro  popula-* 
tioQi'  A  negro  is  unfortunately  as  much  the  personal  property  of  his 
master,  because  he  is  transferable  by  sale  or  purchase,  as  his  horse 
•r  his  cow,  and  men  are  apt-  to  c^iisider  thembelves  entitled  to 
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treat  tbeir  own  as  tlicy  please.  It  is  but  ¥617  recently  tbat  in  tlu 
West  India  islands  even  the  wilful  and  malicious  murder  of  a  slava 
has  been  made  felonv-  But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  regard 
to  thefreenativesof  India,  the  meanest  of  whom  is  equally  protected 
with  the  most  powerful  of  ihose  who  (Mr,  Grant  supposes)  would 

*  incessantly  insult  and  oppress  him.'  Independent  of  the  effectual 
restrainU  imposed  by  the  legislature,  and  carried  into  practice, 
itrcnuously  and  honestly,  we  believe,  by  the  local  authorities,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the  moral  superiority  of  the  English  settlers  over 
'  the  feebleness  and  timidity  of  the  Hindoo',  would  differ  not  less  in 
kind  than  in  degree,  from  that  of  the  dominion  of  a  personal  master, 
even  were  no  restraints  imposed.  And  until  we  can  persuade 
ourselves  thut  the  nature  of  Englishmen  is  far  more  ffesible  and 
base  than  we  are  willing,  at  present,  to  admit,  we  sliall  indulge  the 
thought '  that  the  administration  of  justice  between  the  colonisti 
and  the  natives,  being  supplied  directly  from  the  mother  country, 
would  be  utterly  undebased  by  the  bigotry  of  the  local  public'— 
nay  more — we  venture  to  assert  that, '  it  would  be  preposterous*, 
in  any  one  '  to  raise  a  doubt  even  on  this  point.'  While 
professional  men  of  character  and  reputation  continue  to  b« 
sent  out  from  home,  for  a  limited  time,  to  preside  over  and 
direct  the  course  of  justice,  has  not,  we  would  ask,  the  pro- 
fessional honour  of  our  Indian  judicatures  the  same  '  aid  of  every 
motive  which  can  be  furnished  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  1 
bias  in  favor  of  justice,'  as  it  has  at  home  i'  M  r.  Grant's  argument* 
as  to  distance  weakening  the  effect  of  public  opinion  on  the  conduct 
of  the  judge — the  wish  to  accommodate  surrounding  prejudices — 
the  imitative  or  sympathetic  propensities— the  reiteration  of  a  parti* 
cularset  of  sentiments,  Ste. — till  they  finally  end  in  corruption:— 
these,  and  such  like  supposed  influences  are,  we  firmly  believe^ 
wholly  inoperative  on  the  mind  of  an  English  judge,  whether  in 
England  or  in  India ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  this  without 
offering  '  a  high  compliment  to  the  firmness  of  human  uatur^*  oc 

*  a  low  one  to  the  influence  of  human  society.' 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  every 
tfep  towards  the  more  complete  civilization  of  Hindostan,  (and  the 
progress  would  be  considerably  accelerated  by  colonization,)  must 
be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  mother  country ;  nor  can  we  conn* 
der  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance  whether  it  be  three  hundred, 
or  three  thousand  years  before  the  colonists  arrive  at  a  state  of 
strength  and  prosperity  fit  to  govern  themselves — '  to  emanciptts 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  America.'  It  is  now  pretty  weU 
agreed,  that  Great  Britain  suffered  no  loss  from  the  emancipation 
sf  America}  and  if  India  should  be,  some  centuries  hence,  peopled 
with  Britons,  or  a  miiture  of  Britons,  its  iudependence  would,  pro- 
bably, 
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%ablyy  all  other  things  remaining  as  now^  be  more  mutiialff  benei- 
'ficial  to  the  two  countries  than  the  present  connexion  is  to  either 
of  them.  Entertaining  such  sentiments,  Mr.  Graiit  will  excuse  us 
for  not  concurring  in  his  ^dea  that  colonization  should  be  guarded 
against, '  even  at  the  price  of  all  commercial  restrictions  established 
by  our  present  policy ;'  and  for  not  adopting  his  conclusion  that 
^'even  the  remotest  approaches  to  colonization  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  jealousy' — but  it  is  needless  to  entertain  any  fears  on  this 
subject — 'the  genius  of  an  exclusive  company'  has  completely 
barred  all  approaches  to  it,  though  even  a  few  additional  ships 
flhould  be  permitted,  by  the  new  charter,  to  visit  India. 
*  The  second  evil  which  is  to  result  from  '  any  material  innovation 
on  our  present  Indian  system,'  is  that  of '  transferring  the  civil  and 
military  functions,  now  exercised  by  the  Company,  as  the  sovereigns 
l>f  India,  together  with  the  patronage  attached  to  them  in  that  cha<^ 
racter,  to  some  other  person  or  persons'-— or,  in  other  words,  if  Uie 
power  and  patronage  of  India  should  be  taken  from  the  Company, 
they  must  eidier  be  conferred  on  some  independent  authority  in 
India,  or  abandoned  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Much  argu- 
inentation  is  employed  in  establishing  those  positions ;  but  as  tlie 
i^pfaole  train  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  the  colonization  of. 
India,  and  the  extinction  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  neitlier  of 
vluch  is  in  progress,  and  both,  at  all  events,  remote  contingencies, , 
we  pass  over  this  part  of  the  discussion,  to  take  a  hasty  view  of  the 
consequences  which  Mr.  Grant  seems  so  greatly  to  dread,  should 
Ae  Indian  patronage  he  transferred  to  the  servants  of  the  crown^ 

The  most  prominent  of  these  consequences  is  stated  to  be  '  tb^ 
constitutional  danger  that  may  be  apprehended  from  tlie  annexation 
to  the  crown  of  so  large  a  mass  of  influence/  To  elucidate  this 
point  of  '  ordinary  agitation,'  we  have  the  '  actual  amount  of  pa* 
tronage'  minutely  detailed,  and  precisely  calculated  to  f6ur  places 
of  decimals,  or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  cadetship.  We  are 
informed  that,  as  matters  novv  stand,  if  we  suppose  the  whole  par 
tronage  for  a  given  year  fo  be  divided  into  ^8  equal  lots,  the  quota 
of  &e  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  would,  at  the  most,  be  two 
of  those  lots;  and  that  even  this  share  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  de- 
pendent on  the  pleasure  of  the  court  of  directors.  We  further  learn 
that  the  number  of  writers  annually  appointed  by  the  directors  is 
about  SO;  but  that  after  striking  off  those  engaged  in  the  com- 
mercial departihent,  which  are  estimated  at  two-elevenths  of  the 
whole,  the  remaining  24  writerships  would  be  annually  in  the  gift 
<if  ministers ;  but,  as  the  customs,  and  the  monopoly  of  salt  and 
opium  would  probably  continue,  Mr.  Grant,  by  a  calculation  not 
necessary  for  us  to  follow,  arrives  at  this  conclusion — that  26i4t 
Wiit^irsh^ps  would  be  th<  annual  number  in  the  gift  of  the  king's  mi« 
'  g  3  nistergy 
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Bistent,  which,  by  another  arithmetical  process,  he  finds  to  escead 
that  uiiich  they  enjoy  at  present,  in  a  twelve-fold  proportion. 

The  number  of  ciuletships  annually  given  away  by  ministers  would 
be  about  128,  of  which  the  number  the  minister  is  annually  compli- 
mented with  by  the  court  of  directors  may  be  averaged  at  Q^^  and- 
consequently  the  influence  of  the  ci  own  would,  in  this  department^ 
be  multiplied  fourteeii-fold ;  and  the  sum  total  of  patronage  will 
amount  to  154  writerships  iind  cadetcies.  *  That  is,  the  ministera 
of  the  crown  would  annually  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer 
situations,  in  fact,  for  life,  on  more  than  150 individuals;  and  these 
situations  not  paltry  clerkships  or  waiterships,  but  all  of  diem* 
such  as  may  confer  respectability  on  youths  of  patrician  connection; 
many  of  them  such  as  the  sous  and  nephew3  of  members  of  parUa* 
ment,  and  even  the  younger  branches  of  nobility,  might  aspire  ttf> 
fill,  and  which,  it  is  well  known,  that  persons  of  those  classes  fire*' 
quently  do  aspire  to  fill/    (p.  286.) 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  directors  annually  appoint  medical  mai 
under  the  name  of  surgeons.  They  appoint  clergymen  under  the 
denomination  of  chaplains.  Hiey  appoint  barristers  and  attorneys 
to  the  supreme  courts.  They  appoint  free-merchants  who  engase 
in  the  couutry  trade,  and  they  license  free-mariners.  On  the  whole 
it  is  concluded,  that  the  disposable  places,  in  the  legal,  medical,  and 
clerical  departments,  amount  to  about  290,  al)  of  which  would  swdl 
the  influence  of  the  crown. 

Besides  these  appointments,  the  directors  issue  recommenda*^ 
tions  of  young  men  to  persons  high  in  the  Indian  service — tinej' 
grant  compensations  to  those  who  have  sustained  loss  in  tibeir  ser* 
vice — they  decree  pensions  or  gratuities  to  those  who  have  ^served 
them  well— they  censure  or  acquit  those  of  their  servants  who  are 
reported,  or  suspended,  for  alleged  misconduct — <)isquaHiy  an  of- 
fender, or,  annul  a  disqualification  unjusdy  infli<;ted— all  of  which 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  '  substantive  means  of  inflihr 
^nce.' 

Then  comes  a  sweeping  display  of  '  accountants,  auditors,  ca- 
shiers, registers,  secretaries,  clerks,  messengers,  and  other  petty 
officials,'  which,  with  the  expenses  of  the  fiscal  establishments  for 
the  collection  of  duties,  and  prevention  of  contraband  traffic,  are* 
estimated  at  a  lumping  sum  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pouodi 
of  annual  patronage  to  the  crown. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done.  The  civil  covenanted  servants  of  die 
company,  exclusive  of  the  commercial  department,  amount  to  589; 
the  staff  appointments  in  the  army  to  478 ;  there  are  330  retired 
officers  receiving  allowances  amounting  to  91 9^16/.,  and  other  re^ 
tiring  allowances  to  officers  of  the  Bombay  marine.  There  are  be- 
sides a  variety  of  places,  not  on  the  regular  establishmenf:^  in  the 
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nature  of  clerkships,  secretaryships,  petty  agencies,  frequently  be- 
stowed on  the  sons  of  European  gentlemen  by  native  mothers; 
amounting  to  792 — '  minor  situations/  which,  as  things  now  stand, 
'  escape  the  grasp  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown' — offals  of  Indian 
influence,  as  they  are  termed  by  Mr.  Grant,  which  might '  commo-^ 
diously  form  an  assortment  with  imports  of  a  more  precious  nature/ 
In  fine,  after  a  laborious  display  of  places,  pensions  and  privileges, 
followed  by  a  comparison  of  the  eflFects  of  influence  when  placed 
in  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  in  those  of  the  directorig,  always 
fiivorable  to  the  latter,  we  come  at  length  to  the  sum  total  of 
'  the  annual  value  of  the  patronage  which  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  Avould  possess  by  superseding  the  Company  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  India,'  amounting  to  three  millions  and  a  half,  from  which, 
however,  *  for  some  reason  or  other,'  (none  is  assigned,)  a  round 
million  is  struck  off  on  account  of  ministerial  forbearance  to  make 
the  full  use  of  the  powerful  engine  thus  placed  in  their  hands. 
Assuming  the  probability  of  every  tenth  office  becoming  annually 
vacant,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  minister  would  have  ^  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session  of  parliament,'  kept  snug,  of  course, 
for  that  occasion,  vacant  offices  to  dispose  of,  yielding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or,  *  two  hundred  and  fifty  places  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a-year.'     It  also  follows  that,  as  nothing  is  to  be 
struck  off  for  directorial  forbearance,  the  annual  amount  of  patron- 
age is  350,000/.,  and  that  each  director  has  vacant  offices  to  dis- 
pose of  worth  14,583y/.  every  year,  or  14^  places  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a-year — the^  odd  ^^  is  about  the  share  with  which  each  direc-. 
tof '  compliments'  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control.     Can  any' 
one  wonder  at  the  prodigious  struggle  which  is  madejfor  a  seat  in 
the  direction,  when  so  many  valuable  appointments  shower  down 
for  distribution  among  '  the  sons  and  nephews  and  more  distant 
relations,'  and  the  other  ^  connections  and  dependents  of  the  direc- 
tors f'    Nor  are  these  merely  the  fruits  of  one  solitary  year — thirty 
years  enjoyment  of  them  would,  on  Mr.  Grant's  data  and  prin- 
ciples of  calculation,    give  'a  mass  of  patronage  amounting  to 
420,000/.  which  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of    4,200,000/.!     A 
director  indeed  must  manage  very  ill  who  cannot  contrive  to  retain* 
his  directorship  for  life ;  it  is  a  copyhold  estate,  subject  to  a  kind  of 
abeyance  of  one  year  in  five.  .  Totalk  of  the  purity  of  the  re-election, 
or  of  the  independence  of  the  proprietors,  is  idle,  as  far  as  jegards 
the  annual  return  of  the  six  directors  who  come  in  by  rotation ;  they 
are  in  fact  elected  by  their  brother  directors,  which  is  (in  itself)  a 
great  abuse.     Besides,  the  directors  hire  most  of  tlie  ships  in  the 
trade ;  their  owners  employ  the  ship-builders,  these  s^ain  the  ship- 
chandlers,  and  these  the  rope  maker,  plumber,  glazier,  painter,  &c. 
all  of  whom^  to  secure  employment^  must  get  their  names  on  the 
^  Q  4        ,  list 
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list  of  proprietors;  they  must  vote  for  a  particular  pcnOQ  ;  wadrn^ 
one  can  diubt  that  the  profits  on  their  respective  trades  aire  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  mere  gratificatiiHi  of 
giving  an  iadependent  vote,  e^pecially  as  they  cannot  be  igiioiMt 
that  no  vote  oft'  theirs  would  raise  die  dividend  on  £ast  India  ttock 
the  fraction  of  a  farthing. 

But,  says  Mr.  Grant,  the  independence  of  the  proprietofB  is 
proved  in  a  recent  instance,  where  an  old  director,  out  by  ToUiftio% 
waa  rejected.  This  solitary  exception  proves  the  rnle.  But 
what  was  the  factr  This  director  bad,  within  three  yean,  giseii 
away  to  a  near  relation,  three  writerships,  value  JE\0fX)Of 
which  relation  sold  two  of  them,  and  bartered  die  third  for  chmdt 
preferment.  Now  admitting,  as  we  are  willing  to  do,  thatthft 
patronage  and  confidence  of  this  director  was  '  grossly  abused,*—* 
that,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nothii^  appeared  from  which  could  be  traced  '  any 
corrupt  or  improper  bargains  to  any  director,'  or  '  widi  die  pri^n^ 
or  concurrence  of  any  director,'  yet  when  this  committee  had  d&i 
clared,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election,  that  '  the  patronage  was 
an  article  of  traffic,'  and  that  it  appeared  to  them  '  not  unreasoiiable 
to  contract,  in  some  degree,  the  patronage  of  those  who  had  not 
been  '>iifficieutly  watchful  in  the  disposal  of  it,'  we  can  ascribe 
no  very  large  share  of  merit  to  the  '  independent  proprietors'  ji 
rejecting  the  director,  thus  blown  upon,  however  innocent.  The 
blot  was  too  palpable  to  be  missed. 

3ut  the  case  of  this  director  was  by  no  means  sii^lar.  The 
committee  reported  that  the  existing  precautions  were  not  of  saf* 
ficient  force  to  prevent  a  very  extensive  traffic,  '  in  the  nomiuH 
tions  to  writerships  and  cadetcies,'  and  they  mention  by  luime,  a 
dozea  directors,  (just  one  half,)  '  whose  patronage  and  confidenoe 
had  been  grossly  abused'  by  the  sale  and  traffic  of  appointments 
made  by  tliem,  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  brokers,  attor* 
nies,  taylora,  and  other  mean  agents,  in  consideration  of  certain  smps 
of  money  proportioned  to  their  respective  values.  The  question  thea 
is  no  ^onger,  whether  the  public  is  likely  to  be  better  served  by  persons 
appointed  by  the  directors,  or  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown;  but 
whether  'youths  of  patrician  connection,  sons  and  nephews  of 
members  of  parliament,  and  younger  branches  of  nobility,'  in  short,, 
young  gentlemen  of  birth  or  education,  who  have  a  name  and 
character  at  stake,  and  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  had 
those  just  and  liberal  notions  of  honour  and  nice  feeling,  wiiich 
distinguish  tlie  gentleman  from  the  plebeian,  instilled  into  their 
minds — whether  these,  or  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  nolxxly  knoara 
who,  foisted  into  the  service  through  the  *  corrupt  agency'  above- 
mentionedj  or  even  the  indigent  and  obscure  relative  aud  depen* 
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dents  of  directors,  are  most  likely  to  serve  the  public  ably  and  ho- 
nestly ?  At  any  rate  the  appointments  on  '  the  recommendations 
of  a  minister'  could  not  be  made  ^  with  less  solicitude  for  their 
su^^cesS)  and  less  heed  of  their  failure/  than  those  obtained  or  be* 
stowed  in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

But  then,  besides  the  appointments,  the  compensations,  the 
pensions,  the  gratuities,  &c.,  ^ Jarge  items,'  which  it  is  hinted  may 
amount  to  some  '  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds'  annur 
ally,  now  enjoyed  by  the  court  of  directors,  being  so  many  '  sub- 
staittive  means  of  influence,'  would,  in  the  hands  of  ministers^  be 
4mpable  of  ^  indefinite  enlargement.'  And  can  Mr.  Grant  be  really 
so  great  a  stranger  to  the  regulations  by  which  all  the  offices  undergo- 
▼emment  are  tied  up,  as  seriously  to  make  such  an  assertion  i  Does 
he  not  know  that  if  a  single  additional  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  «£80 
a-year,  be  appointed  to  any  of  them,  a  detailed  history  of  all  the 
'  whys  and  wherefores'  that  made  such  an  appointment  necessary, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Greatly  indeed 
does  he  err,  if  he  supposes  that  the  '  individual  wishes  of  the  court 
of  directors,  clashing  with  the  general  interests  of  the  Company, 
can  be  any  effectual  check  to  extravagance,  compared  with  that 
arising  out  of  the  suspicious  vigilance  of  the  parties  in  parliament, 
hostile  to  the  minister.  Thousands  are  the  instances  in  which  the 
liberality  and  munificence  of  the  court  of  directors  are  freely,  and 
we  doubt  not  properly,  exercised,  unknown  to  the  public,  or  disre- 
garded by  it.  ludeed  the  happy  confusion  in  which  their  accounts, 
civil,  mihtary,  commercial  and  political,  have  hitherto  beea  jumbled 
together,  sets  all  scrutiny  at  defiance;  but  from  the  moment  that 
the  minister  of  India  should  become  responsible,  all  his  accounts 
and  all  his  patronage  would  be  canvassed  and  sifted,  even  to  their 
minutest  fractions. 

But  th^  the  minister  may  be  careless  or  corrupt  enough  to  turn 
a  deafesMT  '  to  public  convenience  and  established  uss^e.'  He  may 
i^so,  *.  unchecked,  appoint  or  displace  the  individuals  constituting 
one  of  the  Indian  governments;  and,  armed  with  the  terror  of  this 
power,  he  may  secretly  transmit  to  these  individuals,  whatev^ 
orders  he  will.'  When,  instead  of  argument,  we  have  recourse 
to  may-beSf  tberp  is  no  limit  to  the  hypothetical  corruption  and 
improper  practices,  chargeable  to  a  minister.  We  regret  to  find 
90  respectable  a  writier  as  Mr.  Grant  countenancing,  by  his  adop- 
tion, those  vague  and  illiberal  charges  which  it  has  of  late  years 
|ieen  too  much  the  fashion  to  bring  against  public  men.  He  even 
extends  thi^  i|nwQrthy  feeling  of  suspicion  to  the  whole  British  par- 
fiament,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as  utterly  ^  incompetent  for  the 
active  and  circumstantial  superintendance  of  Indian  affairs.'  That 
empire,  vfe  ^Jfe  told^  '  moves  in  a  trajectory -tsff  its  own,'  not  to  be 
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inspected  by  large  deliberative  bodies^  meeting  in  a  distant  q|aaTte^ 
of  the  globe.  But  it  is  not  merely  incompetent ;  the  aittention  of 
his  readers  is  called  to  a '  most  important  consideration/  v^d  is^ 
that,  ^  by  a  skilful  distribution  of  Indian  patronage  among  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  the  minister  is  enabled  to  conciliate  the  Yesrf 
persons  by  whom  he  is  to  be  controlled ;  by  multiplying  his  of- 
fences, he  propitiates  bis  judge.'  As  to  any  checks  or  restraints 
on  the  distribution  of  Indian  patronage,  as  far  as  parliament  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  inspection  and  execution  of  those  restraining  laws, 
Mr.  Grant  views  them  with  sovereign  contempt.  How  far  he 
imagines  his  argument  to  be  strengthened  by  setting  off  the  purity 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  against  the  general  corruption  of  m 
King's  ministers  and  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  we  willing 
leave  for  the  decision  of  his  readers. 

The  notion,  (long  since,  as  we  thought,  exploded,)  that  die 
accession  of  Indian  patronage  to  the  crown  would  endanger  the 
constitution,  is  revived  by  Mr.  Grant ;  but  it  has  evidently  lost  the 
commanding  influence  which  it  once  exerted  over  the  public  raind« 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  extraordinary  effect  which  the 
India-  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  (passed  afterwards  in  a  modified  fotxn  by 
Mr.  Pitt)  produced  on  the  general  feeling; — though  we  believe 
that  the  carricature  print  of  ^  Charles  Fox  running  away  wifli 
the  India  House  on  his  shoulders,'  contributed  more  towards  it 
than  the  pamphlets  and  speeches  distributed  then,  as  now,  with 
all  the  profusion  of  a  sovereign  company.  Those  times  are  past; 
and  the  public  sentiment  is  entirely  changed.  The  miserable  expe- 
dient of  placarding  the  walls  of  the  metropolis  with, '  No  Bristol 
stones,  but  real  India  diamonds,' — '  No  opening  Liverpool  ware* 
houses  to  fill  London  poorhouses,'  &c .  entirely  failed .  These  are  not 
the  days,  in  our  estimation,  in  which  a  few  Indian  appointments, 
throw  A  into  the  scale  of  the  crown,  would  have  any  effect  in  destroy- 
ing the  balance  of  the  constitution.  When  so  many  mock-patrioti^ 
and  mob-popularity-hunters,  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  of  plucking  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  prerogative, 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  the  influence  of  the  .crown  soaring 
too  high.  Nor,  until  we  can  be  brought  to  entertain  the  same 
sentiments  of  the  representative  body  of  the  nation,  which 
Mr.  Grant  appears  to  do,  will  we  believe  that,  among  the  658 
members  which .  compose  this  body,  even  half  a  dozen  will  be 
found  base  enough  to  forsake  their  party,  and  barter  their  prin- 
ciples, for  one  of  those  Indian  writerships  or  cadetcies,  which  li 
corrupt  minister  may  have  stored  up  '  for  the  commencement  of 
every  session  of  parliament.' 

We  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Grant,   with  his  ingenuity,  should 
not  have  been  able,  in  the  event  of  the  supersession  of  the  direc- 
tors, 
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tore,  to  discover  some  o&er  channel  into  vrhidi  the  Indian  patro-^ 
Bitg^  might  be  diverted  from  the  ministers  of  the  ctown.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  not  the  s6ns  and  nephews  of  officers  wounded 
in  the  service,  or  of  retired  oiSScers,  whether  civil  or  military,  aftei* 
long,  faithful  and  meritorious  services,  be  considered  in  the  distri- 
bution of  that  patronage,  which  is  now  bestowed  on  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  the  directors?  Or,  to  eflFect  a  more  general  participa- 
tion, why  not  dispose  of  the  Indian  appointments  to  such  as,  on 
examination,  shall  be  found  duly  qualified  as  to  talent  and  respec- 
tability, and  thus  create  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  decayed  officers^' 
whether  European  or  native  ?  Another  consideration  might  have 
suggested  itself,  tt  appears  from  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee of  ^  House  of  Commons,  that  disaffection  prevails,  as^ 
might  naturally  be  expected,  among  the  deposed  rajahs,  omrahs,^ 
khans,  8ct.  who,  by  our  conquests,  have  been  deprived  of  office, 
power  and  wealth.  It  would  be  some  compensation  to  these 
disappointed  men,  were  certain  situations  in  the  government  thrown 
open  to  such  of  their  sons  as  might  be  willing  to  qualify  themselves 
to  fill  them  ;  and  by  thus  uniting  their  interests  with  those  of  the 
British  government  in  India,  their  attachment  to  it  might  be  sec^ured. 
But,  though  we  think  that  the  patronage  might,  without  much  danger, 
or  loss  of  purity,  pass  into  other  hands  tlian  those  of  the  directors, 
Mre  should  still  say,  let  them  retain  it,  provided  they  are  disposed  to 
shew  a  little  more  liberality  in  other  respects — ^let  (hem  retain  their 
army,  their  revenues  and  their  dominion — let  them  retaiif  even,  for 
the  present,  the  exclusive  trade  to  China  ;  but  let  the  trade  of  India' 
be  open  and  free,  and  let  the  outports  of  the  kingdom  divide  the 
benefits  of  it  with  the  metropolis,  even  at  the  hazard  of  checking: 
the  growth  of  the  latter,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  sink  of 
vice  and  misery  quite  capacious  enough  already. 

'  On  the  Points  at  present  in  Dispute  between  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters and  the  Company,-  which  is  the  title  to  the  fourth  and  last' 
chapter,  we  see  nothing  to  add  toour  opinions  contained  in  a  former 
article.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  the  letter  of  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Parry,  of  the  13th  January,  1809,  addressed  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
put  into  another,'  and,  perhaps,  not  an  improved  shape.  Mr. 
Grant  is  pleased  to  reckon  us  among  '  the  literary  antagonists 
of  the  Company,  who  contemplate  a  radical  change.'  We  are 
surprised  at  this  charge;  and  we  call  upon  him  to  point' ont 
a  single  passage  in  our  examination  of  the  question  now  at  issue,  that 
can,  by  any  possibility,  be  tortured  into  such  a  construction.  We  ' 
meant  to  render  good  serTice  to  the  Company  by  deprecating  the 
violence  of  the  general  clamour  raised  against  it ;  we  incidentally 
mentioned,  as  the  opinion  of  many  well  informed  persons,  that  a 
reform  might  advantageously  be  introduced  into  the  home  estab- 
lishment, . 
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lisliteieiit.  Hie  opinioDy  it  is  true,  was  *  anonymoiiSy'  but  it  wis 
'justified  by  unnamed  arguments' — ^it  was  uol '  justified'  at  all — il. 
was  not  '  argued*  at  all — it  was,  as  we  said  before,  casotitf 
mentioned:  but  we  do  not  hesitate  now  to  saj,  and  we  are  rtto!]^' 
to  support  it  by  argument,  that  it  would  be  a  great  iaiprovenenli 
in  the  home  management,  if  the  Court  of  Directors,  like  their  seiv- 
vapts  in  India,  were  prohit)ited  from  private  trade;  if  their  niimbeit 
were  reduced,  their  salaries  increased,  and  their  patronage  drrided' 
We  will  only  for  the  present  ask  Mr.  Grant  three  nmpiv 
questions : — 

1.  Can  it  be  expected  that  a  director  of  the  East  India  CSott* 
pany,  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  ship-buildiog  o^v 
the  river  Thames,  will,  in  any  emergency,  encourage  the  buiUhf* 
of  ships  in  India  where  he  has  no  connection  ? 

2.  Can  a  director,  who  may  happen  to  be  largely  concerned  ir 
the  importation  of  hemp  and  navai  stores  from  the  l^ltic,  who  nH^: 
perhaps  have  a  contract  to  supply  the  navy  with  them,  be  ei^ 
pected  ta  encourage  the  growth  and  importation  of  hemp  waHi 
naval  stores,  in  and  from  India  f  And, 

3.  Can  he  be  expected  to  give  his  time  to  the  public  concern^ 
for  which  he  receives  SOOl.  a  year,  when  his  own  immediate  coo* 
cems  press  so  much  more  forcibly  on  his  attention  i 

With  these  questions  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Graqt,  assuring 
him  that  he  is  not  mbtaken  in  ascribing  to  us  the  negative  merit  of 
'good  intentions ;'  and  assuring  him  also  of  our  just  and  respectful 
estimate  of  the  promise  which  this  work  displays  of  abilities  to  be 
hereafter,  wedbubtnot,  conspicuously  exerted  for  the  public  benefit 
If  we  confess  that  it  also  evinces  strong  prejudices,  and  prejudicei^^ 
as  we  think,  often  unfounded,  and  often  exaggerated,  we  say  no- 
more  in  this  than  that  a  mind  evidently  of  masculine  vigour  and- 
constitution,  has  nevertheless  not  been  able  to  resist  the  powerful' 
and  incessant  assailments  of  early  impressions,  of  near  interests,  and 
of  the  best  affections  of  nature*     We  disclaim  (and  he  does  us  die- 
justice  to  believe  our  disclaimer)  all  hostility  to  the  East  Indie " 
Company :  but  it  is  one  thing  not  to  wish  wantonly  to  invade  its 
privileges;  and  another  to  be  ready  to  maintain  them,  by  the  sap* 
crifice  of  the  common  rights  of  those,  who,  without  aiming  at 
being  the  fellow-sovereigns  of  the  Company,  cannot  quite  forget 
that  the  individuals  composing  that  sovereignty  are,  after  all,  their 
own  fellow-subjects.     We  do  not  think  the  greatness  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  just  consultation  of  tha 
paramount  interests  of  this  country;^  we^iink  it  mainly  conducive 
to  the  good  of  India.     It  is  the  advocates  of  the  Company,  and 
they  alone,  that  bring  into  doubt  the  compatibility  of  these  differ* 
-ent,  but,  as  we  conceive,  consenting  interests,  whop  they  contend 

that 
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ibat  to  open  India^  or  to  let  loose  England,  to  a  commercial  in*' 
torcourse,  not-unfettered  but  enlarged,  is  to  overthrow  the  fabric 
of  the  Company's  power.  It  is  they,,  and  not  we,  who  moot  the 
qpiestion||  whether,  if  the  choice  must  be  made,  Parliament  ought 
to  prefer  the  continued  existence  of  the  East  India  Company, 
for  its  own  sake,  on  its  present  system,  unaltered  and  unaltera* 
Ue .  for  all  time  to  come^  or  an  increase  of  happiness  to  fifty 
miUioBS  of  native  subjects,  and  of  wealth,  strength,  and  firfn-> 
Bess  to  the  British  empire.  We  deny  that  such  is  the  alternative 
on  which  parliament  has  to  decide.  We  contend,  indeed,  |that 
the  happiness  of  India  and  the  prosperity  of  England  are  the  ob- 
jf9t8  for  which  parliament  ought  to  legislate,  and  that  the  East 
iLndia  Company  is  but  the  means  of  attaining  those  objects ;  but 
if  is  surely  enough  for  the  Company,  enough  both  for  its  ii^terests 
«uid  its  reputation,  that  we  admit  (and  we  make  the  admission  with 
cheerfulness  and  siucerity)  that  through  its  histrumentality,  moulded 
hj  the  wii^dom,  and  acting  under  the  continued  superintendence  of 
fwrliament,  those  objects  may  be  most  safely,  and  most  bene** 
acialty  pursued. 


%*  An  attack  hu  been  pointed  out  to  n«,  in  an  Itafian  Jonmal,  on  an  article  in  If  o^ 
ILYI.  on  tbe  letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis.  It  n  not  oar  intention  fo  enter  into  a  discussioi]^' 
-with  any  caie,  on  matters  of  taste  or  o^wiion ;  but  on  a  question  of  fact,  we  would  not 
be  whoUj  icUent.  Tbe  critics  impugn  what  we  delivered  respecting  the  birth-place  of 
Ugo  Foacolo»  and  the  existence  of  such  a  person  ss  Jacopo  Ortis.  Our  authority  for 
Mth  is  the  Signor  Barzoni,  one  of  whose  wor^s  we  have  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  reader  in  the  present  Number.  This  gentleman  well  remembered  the  suicide  of 
Ottit^  which  a  particular  circumstance  had  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  His 
leitiiDony  was  subsequently  confirmed  to  us  by  another  Venetian  gentleman,  at  present 
m%  bfl(UeTe,  in  tbe  house  of  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British  Consul  at  Palermo. 
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Education  of  the  Poor.     By  the  Rev,  Frederick  Iremonger,  M.  A.  F.  L.  S.  Us. 

Xenuphon's  Minor  Works,  translated  from  the  Greek.     10s.  6d. 

A  Koyal  School  Atlas,  with  Problems  on  Maps,  in  the  manner  of  Problems 
on  Girihcs.     By  the  Kev.  J.  Goldsmith.     Ifis. 

A  Treatise  on  Merchantb'  Accounts,  with  Notes,  and  such  other  altera* 
tions  from  the  former  edkions  as  to  constitute  a  new*  work^  By  B«  Luip 
ford.    >4s. 

The  Juvenile  Correspondent;  or,  Scriptural  and  Moral  Instructor.  B|y  a 
Clergyman.     4s.  lioimd. 

The  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  principal  rules;  compiled  from  some  of  ibt 
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1819.  List  of  New  fubUctftioM.  .  ffi7 

tnost  GonfMkmble  Grammars :  with  a  suitable  Preface^.  Additions^  and  New 
Tables.    By  Thomas  Yeates.    4th  £dition.    Ss. 

A  New  Greek  Delectus,  on  the  piao  of  the  Latin  Delectus.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Valpy.    88.  6d. 

'".  The  Elements  of  English  Grammar;  with  numerous  Exercises;  Questions 
far  Examinations;  and  Notes,  for  the  Use  of  the  advanced  Student.  By  th« 
Acv.  William  Allen.    5s. 

•  8ermou»  for  Schools,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  Year,  and  for  the  Great  Fasts  and  Festivals.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Barrow. , 
ISiDO.    6s.  6d.  bound. 

A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Daughter;  or  Instructive  Narratives  from  reaJ^ 
life.    12mo.   6s.  boards. 

Companion  to  the  English  Grammar ;  or  familiar  Exercises  for  Children. 
By  the  Kev.  T.Roome.     Is. 

Complete  and  Universal  System  of  Stenography,  or.  Short-hand.  By  J.  Sams. 
8to.    7s.  6d. 

The  new  Art  of  Memory,  founded  upon  the  principles  taught  by  M.  Qre- 
gor  Von  Feinaigle,  und  applied  to  Chronology,  History,  Geography,  I^angua-. 
I^ei,  Systematic  Tables,  Poetry,  prose,  and  Arithmetic.  To  which  are  add- 
ed, some  Account  of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Artificial  Memory,  from  thk 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time;  and  instances  of  the  extraordinary  Powers 
of  Natural  Memory.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  Second  Edition,'  with  no* 
aaerouB  corrections  and  additions.     12ino.     12s.  boards. 

A  Guide  to  Schoolmasters  and  Governesses^  in  the  Selection  of  the  beat 
Blementary  School  Books  in  every  branch  of  Education.  By  t;he  late  Rev. 
J.  Collins;  a  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel Catlow,  of  Wiifl^ 
Uedon.    Is.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  W*  Allen.  l2mOk  6t», 
boerdi.  '  « 

A  Father's  Letters  to  his  Children.  By  a  Country  Gentleman,  fc.  te. 
bowds. 

Difficult  Pronunciation,  with  Explanations  of  the  Words,  by  which  an  «p* 
proved  Pronunciation  6f  the  most  difficult  English  words  in  ctMMnon  Use  may 
Dt  easily  attained.    5s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire.  By  John  Macdonald  Kin* 
jieir.     91. 9s.  with  a  Map,  31.  13s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  Ireland,  statistical  and  political.  By  E.  Wakefield.  2  v<Au 
4to.  61. 6s. 

The  prtssent  State  of  Portu^l,  and  of  the  Portugueze  Army^  with  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Ancient  History  uf  that  Kingdom.  By  Andrew  Halle  Say,  M.  D. 
kUe  Assistant  Inspector  of  Hospitals.    8vo.    18s. 

Alcedo^s  Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America  and  the  West' 
IndNS.    By  G.  A.  Thomson,  Esq.  Vol.  III.  4to.   J2l.  3s.  boards. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  the  Irish  Rebelliou,  printed  1746,  re'printed  in  ISIS.  By  Sir 
John  Temple,  Knt.     16s. ' 

The  Freuch  j^lletins,  full  and  complete,  detailing  the  Campaigns  of  the 
French  in  Russia,  from  June  to  December,  1812,  accompanied  with  an  his* 
tOiicai  Preface.    4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  ^y  Sir  Philip  Warwick^  - 
Kot.    8vo.    ISs.    Royal,  11.  Is.  boards. 
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A  SaociDCt  History  of  die  Geojgraphical  aod  Politictl  Revolntioiis  of  tlii 
Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  Principal  States  which  composed  the  Emphe  of 
Charlemagne,  from  his  Coronation  in  814  to  its  Dissolution  in  1806^  cKm  % 
Charles  ]£itler,  Esq.    8vo.     13s. 

Memoirs  of  the  ICines  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  the  Aettf 
sion*of  Philip  the  Fifth  to  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Thirdf  1700  to  inL 
Drawn  from  original  and  unpublished  Documents.  Bj  Archdeacon  Con^ 
F.  R.  S.  F.  A  S,  &c,    3  vols,  demy  4to.  61. 6s.  3  vols,  imperial  4tp.    liL  UL 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Slander,  Libel,  and  False  Rnmonrs.  ByT.  StU' 
kie,  £8q.    8vo.     IBs.  boards. 

Arguments  of  Counsel  in  the  Cases  of  the  Snipe,  the  Martha,  tbeVinta, 
and  other  American  Vessels,  detained,  under  the  Orders  in  Coaacil,  and 
brought  to  Adjudication  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.     13s. 

TUs  Practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  By  J.  Newland,  Esq.  of  thi 
tpner  Temple,  barrister  at  law.    10s.  6d. 

-  A  full  Report  of  the  Trial  of  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  Proprietors  of  the  £»• 
aminer,  on  an  Information  filled  ex  <^fficio  by  the  Attorney-Gfuieral,  decidi|l 
by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  a  special  Jury,  in  the  Kin^s  Bench,  Wettminitei^ 
on  Wednesday,  De&9,  IBIS.    2s.  6d.  ^. 

A  digested  Abridgment  and  comparative  View  of  the  Statute  Law  of  E9|* 
land  and  Ireland  to  the  Year  IBll  mclusive,  analytically  arranged  in  the  Dp* 
der  of  Sir  Wm.  Biackstone's  Commentaries.  By  Joseph  Gabbett,  Esq.  bar* 
lister  at  law.    8  vols.  Bvo.    31. 128. 

Report  of  Proceedings  under  Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Gaol 
Delivery,  for  the  County  of  York,  held  at  the  Castle  of  York,  before  Sir  A 
Thompson,  Knt.  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Simon  Le  BlaiMV 
Kni.  trom  Jan.  2  to  12,  1813.     Is..  6d. 

Observations  occasioned  by  a  Pamphlet  entitled  ^  Objections  to  the  Picgedt 
ef  creating  a  Vic&C!hancellor  in  England.''    2s.  6d. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  Sute  Trials.  Vol.  XVH.  Royal  Bvo.  11.  lis.  6d. 
boards. 

..The  Trials  of  the  Slave  Traders,  Samuel  Samo,  Joseph  Peters,  and  VTIIIiiiii 
Tuffc,  tried  in  April  and- June,  1812,  before  the  Hon.  Robert  Thorpe,  LL.J)l. 
with  two  Letters  on  the  Slave  Trade.    2s. 

Reasons  against  the  Bill  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancellbr ;  widi 
aeperd  Remarks,  shewing  the  necessity  of  establishing  additional  Superior 
Courts  of  Justice.    Is. 

Practicfil  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Elections.  By  W.  T.  Roe.  S  ▼ob.CMi 
il.  16s.  boards. 

Four  Letters  on  the  English  Constitution.    By  G.  Dyer*    8vo.    Ss. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Comprehensive  Treadse  on  Land  Surveying,  comprising  the -Tlieorj  iiA 
Pcactice  in  all  its  Branch^ ;  in  which  the  Use  of  the  various  Instruments  «l^ 


filoyed  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.  is  clearly  elucidated  by  practioel 
pies.    By  John  Ainslie,  land-surveyor.    4t6.    11.  6s. 

An  Appendix  to  the  ^  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assnranoes;"^  eob- 
teining  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  on  a  new  method  of  cakxili' 
ting  and  arranging  Tables  for  determining  the  value  of-  life  Aniiaitics,  ^ 
f.  Bailey.    2s.d<L 

MEDtCIKE. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies.  By  John  Wirplr'^t 
M.  D.    Bvo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

Medico-Chinu^gical  Transacuons,  published  by  the  Medical  aadClunBp- 
Cftl  Society  of  London.  Vol.  ni.  jBvo.   14t. 

AGO** 
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A  Cooprahennve  View  of  tbe  SmaU-Ppx,  Cow-Pox,  and  Chicken  -Pox,  B/ 
J*  Sanders,^  M.  D.    8vo.    6s.  boards. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Haemoptysis,  or  Spitting  of  Blood;  shewing  the 
Safety  and  Efficacy  of  Emetics,  and  the  fatal  Effects  of  Blood-letting  in  the 
TVeatment  of  vhat  Diseas^  with  Cases.  By  G.  Rees,  M.  D.  28,  6d. 
:  Ad  Introduction  to  Medical  literatare,  including  a  System  of  practical  No- 
.sology,  intended  as  a  Guide  to  3todentS|  and  an  Assistant  to  rractitionera^ 
&c.     ByThomasYoung,  M.D.  F.R.  andL.S.    8vo.    18s. 

An  Account  of  the  Plague  which  raged  at  Moscow  in  1771.  Translated, 
from  the  French,  with  Notes.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

History  of  James  Mitchell,  a  Boy  born  blind  and  deaf.  By  JaineH  Ward* 
]^P^  P.R.S.  Ed.    4to.    7s.  6d. 

A  Letter  on  the  State  and  Condition  of  Apothecaries,  with  Proposals  for 
jnaking  their  Offices  more  respectable  and  more  beneficial  to  the  Public.  Ad- 
^Sresscd  to  Pharmacopola  Verus,  by  a  true  Surgeon.  Is.  6d, 
^  An  Essay  on  the  Absorbents,  comprising  some  Observations  upon  the  rela^ 
^ve  Pathologies,  and  Functions  of  the  Absorbent  and  Scoreting  Systems.  -  By 
Paniel  Pring,  Suii'eoq  at  Bath.    5s. 

A  View  of  the  Progress  and  present  State  of  Animal  Chemistry.  By  X  J, 
Bec^ius.    Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Q,  Brunnmark,  M,  D.'  6t.  (Ht 

*  Practical  Treatise  on  Cataract.    By  John  Stevenson.    68. 
Companion  to  the  London  Dissector.     ISmo.    28. 66, 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.    By  W.  Farre,  Part  I.    Imp.  4to.    tSs, 
Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory.    By  Dr.  Thomson.    8vo.    12s. 
Epitome  of  Modern  Surgery,    By  Samuel  Cooper.    8vo.    9s.  6d.    ' 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse  and  Shoeing.  Part  II.  By  B. 
Clarky  Veterinary  Surgeon,  F.L.S.    4to. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS.  *     '        ^ 

Joomal  of  tbe  Campaigns  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  from  1809  to  1812.  ^^ 
JMajgr-General  Henry  Mackinnon.    6s.  6d, 

Observations  on  the  Military  Systems  of  the  British  Empi^  wkh  «  Plan 
for  affi)rding  Incomes  to  General  Officers  adequate  to  tfael  support  of  theur 
nmk.    By  John  Philippart,  Esq.    2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  .     , 

Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  Camp  during  the  year  1809 ;  descriptive 
of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  that  singular  Peopler 
By  Thomas  Duer  Broughton,  Esq.  of  the  Honourable  East  India  CompiH 
njrg  Senrice,  lately  Commander  of  the  Resident's  Escort  at  the  Court  of 
Scindia.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  Hand- 
-VomeW  printed  in  4to.  and  illustrated  with  twelve  highly  coloured  Engravings, 
after  Drawings  by  a  native  Artist,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  National  Man^ 
oert.    21. 88. 

A  Treatise  on  New  Philosophical  Instruments^  for  various  Purposes  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.    With  Experiments  on  light  and  Colours.     Bv  David . 
Brewster,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  or  |he  So% 
<iety  of  the  Antiqoaries  of  Scotland.    8vo.  containing  twelve  Plates.    Price 
138.  boards. 

Sketch  of  the  Sikhs;  a  singular  Nation,  who  inhabit  the  Provinces  of  the 
Feqjab,  situated  between  the  Rivers  Jumma  and  Indus.  By  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Honourable  East  India,  Company's  ServiQe, 
Wid  late  Envoy  to  the  Qourt  of  Persia.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

*  Substance  of  tbe  Speech  of  W.  Huskisson,  Esq.  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons, 
jp|.%jQ«ipiiiittefi  of  the  Whole  House,  upon  the  Resolutions  proptosed  by  the 
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CbapcelUr  of  the  Exchequer  respecting  the  state  of  the  Financei  and  tihe  Snk* 
ing  Fund  of  Great  Brituin,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  of  March,  1813.     8vo.  Ii.  , 

Accidents  of  Human  Life,  with  Hints  for  their  Prevention.  By  Ntwton 
Bosworth.     18mo.    48.  6d.  boards.  \ 

'  Auncient  Lerc ;  containing  a  Selection  of  aphoristical  and  preceptive  Fmhp 
ges  on  interesting  and  important  Subjects,  from  the  Works  of  eminent  Engbdi 
Authors  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries;  with  a  Preface  and  Renaaraii. 
l2mo.     78.  ^ 

Posthumous  Works  (never  before  published)  of  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cam* 
bridge,  with  a  fac  simile  of  his  hand  writing.     Demy  8vo.    98.    Roval,  ISf. 
^'Tracts  on  Important  Subjects,  Historic^,  Controversial,  and  De¥otioiMiL 
By  M.  Towgood,  late  of  Exeter.     12s. 

.  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Npvels  of  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  New  edition.  7 
vols.     21.  2s.* 

Rees's  New  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  XXIH.  Parti,  forming  Part  XLV.  lU  Jai|i. 
paper,  11.  ICs. 

Asiatic  Researches;  or,  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  Ben§iV 
Vol.  XI.    8vo.  15s.     4to.  11.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Belae. 
Vol.  VI.    8vo.  lis,  .^ 

M.  Gener ;  or,  a  Selection  of  Letters  on  Life  and  Manners.  Bj  the  Bar. 
John  Muckersey.  Vol.  III.     8vo.  8s. 

Considerations  on  the  proposed  Southwark  Bridge  from  Bankside  to  Qneta- 
street,  Cheapside,  addressed  to  the  Subscribers,  shewing  the  Inexpediency 
and  Inadequacy  of  tlie  Plan.     2s. 

A  New  View  of  Society ;  or,  Essays  on  the  Principle  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Human  Character.     Essay  I.    By  R.  Owen,  Esq.  of  New  Lanark.   Is. 

•    ■  NATURAL    HISTORY. 

British  Ornithology,  being  the  History,  with  an  accurately  coloured  Reprt* 
sentation,  of  every  known  Species  of  British  Bird,  with  copious  descriptKmi 
relative  to  the  peculiar  manners  of  each  species,  the  modes  of  nidificatido, 
times  of  migration,  generic  and  specific  characters,  and  other  interesting  aar* 
ticulars  illustrative  of  their  habits  and  economy.  By  George  Graves,  F.L.& 
Vols.  L  and  IL     Royal  Bvo.    Si.  2s.  each. 

Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  &c.  of  Orkney  and  Sbetln4 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Low.    4to.    11.  Is.  boards. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature;  or,  the  Influence  of  Scenery  on  the  Mind  aal 
Heart.     In  two  beautifully  printed  volumes,  post  8vo.     16s. 

Evening  Amusements;  or,  the  Heavens  displayed  for  1813.  By  W.  Fread, 
Esq.  M.  A.     12mo.    3s.  boards. 

.  The  Seat  of  Vision  determined  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  function  in  tkf 
Organ.    By  Andrew  Home.    38. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Ferrandino;  a  continuation  of  the  celebrated  Romance  of  Rinaldo  Rinil- 
dini.     By  the  author  of  the  same.    Translated  from  the  German  by  G.Soasei 
A.  B.     2  vols.    lOs. 
.  Barozzi ;  or,  the  Venetian  Sorceress,  a  Romance.  By  Mrs.  Smith.  2  vols.  t9t. 

Popular  Romances,  consisting  of  Imaginary  Voyages  and  Travels,  (fomiaf 
a  fourth  Volume  to  Weber^s Tales  of  the  East.)    Royal  Bvo.    11.  68. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Vocabulary  and  Dialogues  in  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portugnese  Lan- 
guages.    By  F.  G.  Feraud.     ISmo.   '4s.  6d.  bound. 
An  English  ^nd  Hindoostanee  Naval  Dictionary.  By  Thomas  Roebuck.-  Tf 
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•     *  •-  POETRY.  ■         ^  .  ■ 

'  Foemt  Oil  Various  OcctsioDS.    JBy  W.Gardiner.    4to.    78.-6d.  aewed. 

The  Poetical  Register  and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry,  for  ^he  Ytaff 
1808  vnd  1809.    Crown  ^vo,    128. 

.'  Verses- on  several  Occasions,  including  Sonnets  prefixed  to  Sidney's  Defence 
of  Poesy^  Hermilda  in  Palestine,  &c.     By  Edward  Lord  Thurlow.    8vo.    8s»> 

Dbn  jSnianiiel, 'a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos,  with  Notes.  By  M.  Newport. 
4to.    11.  Is. 

TKe  Tears  of  Granta:  a  Satire,  addressed-  to  Under-Graduiitet  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.    4s.  ' 

Fables  in  Verse:  from  ^sop,  La  Fontaine,  and  others.  By  Mary  Axam 
Davis.    5s. 

Rokeby;  a  Poem.    By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.    8fo.  Seeond  edition.  146.  4to.cJ 
ST.  «s. 

Poems,  Odes,  Prologues,  and  Epilogues,  spoken  on  public  Ocscasioas  At 
Reading  School.     10s.  6d. 

Minor  Poem^  preceded  by  a  Translation  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Ovid.  Bj 
J.  Naish.     8vo.    3s.  6d.  -  . 

Commemorative  Feelings^  or,  miscellaneous  Poems;  interspersed  with 
Sketches,  in  Prose,  on  the  Sources  of  Pensive  Pleasure,    fc    lOs.  Od. 

The  Last  Trifles,  in  Verse.    By  J.  Stewart.    4to.    7s.  6d. 

Honiton  Hill :  a  Poem.     By  J.  Tricker.     2s.  6d. 

Fitz-Gwarine,  a  Ballad  of  the  Welsh  Border,  with  other  Rhymes.  By  J. 
']>oyaston.    7s. 

Battle  of  Salamanca.     By  John  Jefferson.    4to.    3s.     .  » 

Narrative  Poems  oil  the  Female  Character.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 
Vol.  1.  8vo.  10s  6d. 

Leisure  Hours;  or.  Morning  Amusements;  consisting  of  Poems  on  various 
interesting  Subjects.    By  W.  Steers.     Foolscap  8vo.    7s.  . 
'  Poems;  by  Caroline  and  Charles  Symmons.     12s.  .  .    . 

=  Warwick  Castle,  a  Poem.     4to.    7s.  ^ 

A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  by  Joseph  Ritson,  £s().  Seeond  edi*' 
lion,  by  Thomas  Park,  F.S.  A.    3  vols.    21.2s. 

Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry,  translated  with  Notes  and  Dissertations,  hf. 
T.  Twining,  M.  A.  Second  edition,  improved,  by  D.  Twining,  M.  A.  2  vols. 
8vo.    ll.  Is.       ^ 

Horace  in  London;  consisting  of  Imitations  6f  the  first  two  Books  of  \hm 
Odes  of  Horace.     12mo.     7  s. 

Heath  Blossoms.    4s. 

Waltz;  an  Apostroplnc  Hymn.    ByH.  H.  Esq.    4to.  3s. 

Poems,  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.    12mo.    38. 

Othello  Travestie;  in  three  Acts,  with  burlesque  Notes,  in  the  Manner  of 
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A  ax.  I. — The  First  and  Second  Heportsof  the  Committee  qftii 

Fish  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Communityy  respecting 
.   the  Measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  Supply  of  the  Metropolm 

and  its  Neighbourhood ^  1813. 
jln  Account  y  a  Supply  of  Fish  for  the  manufacturing  Poor; 

with  ObservationSy  by  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart.    J813. 
A   Dissertation  on  the  Public  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain^  ex- 

plaining  the  RisCj  Progress^  and  Art  of  the  Dutch  Fishery^ 

Sfc.  Sfc.    By  Henry  Schultes.     1813. 

*  nPHE  coasts  of  Great  Brittaitie  doe  yeeld  such  a  continual  sea- 
-*-  harvest  of  gaine  and  benefit  to  all  those  that  with  diligence 
doe  labour  in  the.saniey  that  no  time  or  sedscm  in  the  year^  passeth 
away  without  some  appafent  meflnes  of  profitable  imployinent,  es- 
pecially to  such  as  apply  themselves  to  fishing,  which,  ftom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  yeare  unto  the  latter  end,  continneth  npoii  some 
part  or  other  upon  our  coastes,  and  therein  such  infinite  shoales  and 
multitudes  of  fishes  are  offered  to  the  takers,  as  tilay  justly  mov<t 
admiration,  not  only  to  strangefs  but  to  tho^e  that  daily  bee  eiar 
ployed  amongst  them.'*  Such  was  the  observation  of  that  *  learn- 
ed knight/  Sir  John  Boroughs,  in  the  year  i633y  the  truth  of 
which  is  as  indisputable  how,  as  it  was  then.  If,  indeed,  we 
fexcept  the  agricultural  improvement  of  a  country,  there  is  no 
other  source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  more  productive 
and  permanent^  than  that  of  the  fisheries,  and  more  particularly^ 
when  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  its  Coasts  ate  favourable 
for  the  prosecution  of  them  on  a  grand  scale.  Th^  greater  the 
extent  of  coast  compared  with  the  area  of  the  land  which  it 
embraces^  the  nearer  will  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  fisheries 
approach  to  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  soil.  Our  sea-girt 
islands  are  most  happily  situated  in  both  respects.  In  addition 
to  a  highly  productive  soil,  the  seas  which  surround  us  aftbrd  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth — a  harvest,  ripe  for  gathering  at 

•  The  Sovereignty  of  the  British  Seas  proved  by  Records,  History,  and  the  Muni- 
dp«t  Laws  of  this  l^ingdom,  by  that  Learned  Kjiight  Sir  Johu  Boroughs,  Keeper  of 
fim  Reourds  m  the  Tower  of  liondoD^  1<»33. 
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bvery*  time  of  tho  year — without  tlie  labour  of  tillage,  without  the 
expense  of  seeci  or  manure,  without  the  payment  of  rent  or  taxes. 
Every  acre  of  those  seas  is  far  more  productive  of  wholesome, 
palatable,  and  nutricious  food  than  the  same  quantity  of  die 
richest  land ;  they  are  fields  whichr,  per))etually  '  white  to  harvest,' 
require  only  the  labourer's  willing  hand  to  reap  that  never  failing 
crop  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  kindly  bestowed. 

iliese  islands  are,  indeed,  favoured  in  a  peculiar  manner  for 
carrying  on  the  iisheries  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Not  only 
die  seas  belonging  to  them,  but  all  their  numerous  inlets,  creieb; 
bays,  and  havens;  the  lochs,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers  all  swarm 
with  esculent  fish.  They  are  blessed,  moreover,  with  an  aboii- 
dant  population  to  enjoy  this  plentiful  harvest — they  have  cap- 
tal  to  supply  all  the  necessary  means  for  collecting,  prepariog, 
and  distributing  this  valuable  article  of  human  sustenance — tfaej 
have  the  uncontrolled  command  of  the  sea,  which  not  only  secorol 
their  fishermen  from  the  molestation  of  an  enemy,  but  prevenli 
the  interference  of  a  rival  iii  the  field.  An  increased  and  in- 
creasing popidation  ensures  a  consumption  at  home;  and  mines  of 
salt,  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supply  of  fish,  enable  us  to  export 
with  advantage  the  surplus  produce  to  such  foreign  nations  m 
afford,  in  return,  those  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  that  are  not 
raised  by  ourselves. 

But  other  considerations  combine  at  this  moment  to  excite ai 
to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  die  fisheries.  Food  of  every  deBcri]^ 
tion  has  risen  to  an  extravagant  and  unprecedented  price ;  butcben' 
meat,  once  hi  ordhiary  use,  is  now  nearly  beyond  the  reach  of  die 
great  mass  of  the  people;  the  labourhig  poor  can  scarcely  hope 
•to  taste  it;  and  as  to  fish,  whether  in  the  metropolis  or  the  greii 
inland  towns  of  England,  that  may  be  considered  as  a  prohibited 
article,  even  to  the  middling  ranks  in  life.  If  then  the  seas  which 
:<urround  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are,  and  nobody  will  deny  that 
they  are,  capable  of  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish — if 
^shermen  are  able  with  all  imaginable  ease  to  take  it  in  unlimited 
quantities — and  if,  notwithstanding,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand,  either  in  the  home  or  the  foreign  market,  there  nmst 
be  some  defect  or  discouragement,  or  some  want  of  systenutic 
regulations,  to  withhold  so  important  an  article  of  food  from  tbt 
community  at  large.  Highly,  however,  as  we  estimate  the  public 
advantages  derivable  from  the  fisheries,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
too  highly  estimated,  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  join  in  die 
confident  expectations  of  Mr.  Schultes,  that  the  ^  establishment  of 
a  national  fishery'  (on  his  own  plan  of  course) '  would  extii^viJl 
the  poor's  rate,  afford  universal  employment,  prevent  the  neceedtf 
t){  naval  impress,  increase  trade,  dimiuidi  taxes,  supply  constHOC 
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and  perpetual  food,  and  augment  the  wealth  of  the  nation  annually 
twenty  millions  of  pounds/  But  we  willingly  yield  our  assent  to 
the  more  moderate  expectations  of  ihe  members  who  form  the 
committee  of  the  *  Fish  Association/  that,  by  the  removal  of 
certain  obstacles  to  a  more  general  use  of  fish  in  this  country, 
sustenatice  maybe  provided  for  a  great  additional  population, 
employment  afforded  for  a  numerous  class  of  courageous  and 
adventurous  individuals,  provision  made  for  unfailing  nurseries  of 
seamen  for  our  navy ;  and  a  considerable  increase  to  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  mine  we  have  to  work  upon  is  in  reality  inexhaustible, 
a  transient  inspection  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical 
inquirer.  We  now  know  that  travellers  do  not  exaggerate,  when 
they  tell  us  of  swarms  of  locusts  obscuring  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  of 
flints  of  white  ants  filling  the  whole  horizon  like  a  snow  shower ; 
of  herds  of  antelopes  scouring  the  plains  in  thousands ;  neither  are 
fishermen  disbelieved  when  they  speak  of  shoals  of  herring?, 
occupying,  in  close  array,  many  millions  of  acres  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea;  nor  when  they  tell  us  that,  on  tlie  coast  of  Norway,  in 
passing  through  the  narrow  inlets,  they  move  in  such  deep  columns, 
that  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  herring  mountains.  The  cod, 
hake,  ling,  mackerel,  pilchard,  and  salmon,  though  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  the  herring,  are  all  of  them  gregarious,  and  probably 
moating  animals.  In  thus  ordainhig  that  the  most  numerous  of 
die  finny  tribe  should  be  those  which  afford  the  most  wholesome 
food  for  man,  we  acknowledge  the  benevoleut  intentions  of  an 
all'wise  and  good  Providence. 

We  are  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
barring.  Its  winter  habitation  has  generally  been  supposed  within 
the  arctic  circle,  under  the  vast  fields  of  ice  which  float  on  the 
oorthem  ocean,  where  it  fattens  on  the  swarms  of  shrimps  and  other 
marine  insects  which  are  said  to  be  most  abundant  in  those  seas. 
On  the  return  of  the  sun  from  the  southern  tropic  towards  the 
equator,  the  multitudinous  host  issues  forth  in  numbers  that 
exceed  the  power  of  imagination.  Separating  about  Iceland  into 
two  grand  divisions,  the  one  proceeds  to  the  westward,  filling,  in 
its  progress,  every  bay  and  creek  on  the  coast  of  America,  from  the 
Straits  of  BeUisle  to  Cape  Hatteras;  the  other,  proceeding  easterly 
in  a  number  of  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and 
three  or  four  in  breadth,  till  they  reach  the  Shetland  islands,  which 
they  generally  do  about  the  end  of  April,  is  there  subdivided  into  a 
tivmber  of  smaller  columns,  some  of  which  taking  the  eastern 
coast  of  Great  Britiun,  fill  every  creek  and  inlet  in  succession  from 
the  Orkneys  down  to  the  British  Channel ;  and  others,  branching 
,  jiff  to  the  westward,  surround  the  coasts  of  the  Hebrides,  ^^nd  pene* 
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irate  into  tlie  numerous  firtlis  and  locbs  on  the  western  diores  of 
Scotland.  Anotlier  slioal,  pursuing  thjc  route  to  Ireland,  separates 
on  the  north  of  that  island  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  passing^ 
down  the  Irish  Channel,  surrounds  the  Isle  of  ^lan,  the  odier 
pours  its  vast  multitudes  into  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  westorn 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  whole  of  this  grand  armi/j  which  the  word 
herring  emphatically  expresses,  disappears,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
severaldivisions  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England  and  Irelandi 
about  the  end  of  October,  to  which  period,  from  its  first  appea^ 
ance  in  April,  it  invites  the  attack  of  a  variety  of  enemies,  besides 
the  fishermen,  in  every  point  of  its  route.  In  their  o^n  element 
the  herrings  furnish  food  for  the  whale,  the  shark,  the  grampus,  die 
cod,  and  almost  all  the  larger  kind  of  fishes ;  and  they  are  followed 
in  the  air  by  flocks  of  gulls,  gannets,  and  other  marine  birds,  which 
continually  hover  about  them,  and  announce  their  approach  to  die 
expectant  fisherman. 

To  keep  up  this  abundant  supply  and  to  provide  against  all  tlie 
drains  which  were  intended  to  be  made  upon  it,  nature  has  be* 
stowed  on  tlie  herring  a  corresponding  fecundity,  the  spawn  of  ' 
each  female  comprehending  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  eggs. 
Whether  these  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  soft  and  oozy  banks  o(Va» 
deep  sea,  abounding  with  marine  worms  and  insects  and  affording 
food  for  winter's  consumption,  or  whether  they  lie  within  the 
arctic  circle  amidst  unremitting  frost  and  six  months  perpetiid 
darkness,  is  yet  a  doubtful  point ;  but  the  former  will  probably  be 
considered  as  the  less  objectionable  conjecture. 

The  esculent  fish,  next  of  importance  to  the  herring  in  a  uh 
tional  point  o^  view,  is.the  codfish,  which  is  also  Considered  among 
the  number  of  those  which  migrate  from  the  north,  in  a  southeily 
direction,  to  nearly  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  the  herring. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  constant  residence  is  on  the 
rough  and  stony  banks  of  the  deep  sea,  and  that  it  is  rarely  found 
beyond  the  arctic  circle,  and  there  only  sparingly  and  in  the  sommer 
months.  On  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  coasts  of 
Iceland,  Nor\^'ay,  Shetland,  and  the  Orkney  islands,  on  the  Wdl* 
bank,  the  Dogger-bank,  the  Broad  Forties,  on  the  nortfaem, 
western,  and  southern  coasts  of  Ireland,  the  cod  is  most  abundant 
and  of  the  best  quality :  in  some  or  other  of  these  situations  the 
fisheries  may  be  carried  on  with  certain  success  and  to  greit 
advantage  from  November  to  Midsummer.  On  the  westera 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  all  the  different  species  of  the  cod 
genus,  usuaUy  known  under  the  name  of  white  fish,  are  plentifully 
dispersed.  Every  bank  is,  in  fact,  an  inexhaustible  finery,  for, 
with  fewer  enemies  than  the  herring  to  prey  upon  it,  the  cod  is 
'  at  least  a  hundred  times  more  productive.    The  fecundity  of  tbii 
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&h,  indeed^  so  far  exceeds  credibility,  that  had  it  not  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  experiment,  and  on  the  best  possible  authority, 
it  would  have  been  considered  as  fabulous  to  assign  to  the  female 
cod,  from  three  to  four  millions  of  eggs.* 

Not  only  the  hake,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  ^  poor  John,' 
but  more  commonly  by  that  of  stock-fish,  and  the  ling,  are  to  b^ 
reckoned  among  the  valuable  products  of  the  British  fisheries, 
especially  as  articles  of  foreign  consumption,  but  we  may  also 
include  die  haddock,  which  is  another  species  of  cod,  as  equally 
important  for  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  Haddocks  assem- 
ble in  vast  shoals  during  the  winter  months  in  every  part  of  the 
northern  ocean,  and  bend  their  course  generally  to  the  southward, 
proceeding  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cod  and  the  herring;  but  it  is 
remarked  that  they  neither  enter  the  Baltic  nor  the  Mediterruneant 
The  two  dark  spots  a  little  behind  its  head,  are  supposed  to  have 
gained  the  haddock,  in  days  of  superstition,  the  credit  of  being  the 
fish  which  St.  Peter  caught  with  the  tribute  money  in  its  moulli, 
in  proof  of  which  the  impression  of  the  Saint's  finger  and  thumb 
has  been  entailed  on  the  whole  race  of  haddocks  ever  since.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the  tradition,  the  haddock  is  not  a  Medi- 
terranean fish,  nor  can  we  suppose  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ifike 
.  of  Hberias.  The  truth  is  the  Italians  consider  a  very  different  fisU 
as  that  which  was  sanctified  by  the  Apostle,  and  which  after  hini 
they  honour  with  the  name  of  il  janitore,  ^  name  that  we  hav^ 
converted  into  Johnny  Dory  wvii  the  same  happy  ingenuity  that 
has  twisted  the  girasote  or  turnsol  into  ^  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Several  other  kinds  of  white  fish,  as  turbot,  plaice,  sole,  and 
whitings  are  plentifully  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  th^  British 
seas,  so  as  to  afford  an  ample  supply  for  the  hopae  mfirl^^t,  th^ 
whole  year  round,  without  the  smallest  d?^ger  of  that  supply  being 
exhausted  or  diminished* 

The  mackerel  fishery  in  tlie  English  Channel  con^inu^s  about 
four  months  in  the  year>  comn^encing  in  April  or  May.  Tliis  (op 
is  a  fish  of  passage,  but,  contrai-y  tp  the  cpurs^  of  th^  herring,  is 
supposed  to  visit  the  British  seas  in  la^ge  shoals  fi^om  the  south- 
ward. The  mackerel  is  chie(ly  caught  for  immediate  consumptioii, 
but  b  sometimes  pickled  for  winter  use.  Its  fccui^dity  isf  very 
great,  each  female  depositing,  at  least,  half  :ji  million  of  eggs* 

The  pilchard,  like  the  hening,  of  wliich  it  is  a  species,  is  a  fisfi 
of  passage.  It  makes  its  appearance^  in  vast  shoals,  o.n  the  coasts 
of  Devonshire  an^  Cornwall,  ^nd  in  th^  neighbourhood,  of  the 
Scilly  islands,  from  July  to  September.  About  the  tiniQ  that  the 
pilchards  are  expected  on  the  coast,  a  number  of  men  called  huers 

,  *  l'hirospphl;;aI  Ti^ansactions,  vol.  57,  p,  S80. 
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post  themselves  on  the  heights  to  look  out  for  their  approach,  wUdi 
IS  indicated  by  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water.  The  boats  io 
the  mean  while,  with  their  nets  prepared,  are  held  in  momcailaiy 
readiness  to  push  forth  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  them  by  the 
huers.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall  alone,  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
hogsheads  of  this  fish  are  annually  salted  for  foreign  consumptioD. 

But  of  all  others  the  salmon  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  tiie 
king  of  fishes ;  and  no  part  of  Europe  is  more  bountifully  wipplied 
with  it  than  tlie  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  whole  shoals  of  this  noble  fish  approach  to  die 
mouths  of  rivers,  which  they  ascend  to  considerable  distances,  nr- 
mounting  every  obstacle  in  order  to  find  a  safe  and  convenient  spot 
to  deposit  their  spawn.  From  January  to  September  they  are  in 
high  season,  but  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  coast  are  fit  for  ue 
every  mouth  in  the  year.  The  salmon  fishery  is  of  great  valoe, 
whether  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  Prodigioas  quan- 
tities are  consumed  fresh  in  the  London  market,  and  in  almost  all 
the  sea-port  towns  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales;  but 
a  far  greater  quantity  is  salted,  dned,  or  pickled  in  vin^ar.  The 
lochs  and  friths  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  visited  by  salmon  in 
such  copious  shoals  that  more  than  a  thousand  fish  have  somedmei 
been  taken  at  a  single  draught.  The  two  most  productive  fisheria 
are  that  of  the  Tweed  near  Berwick,  and  of  the  Bann  near  Coleraine; 
at  the  latter  of  which,  Mr.  Young  says,  1450  salmon  have  beea 
taken  at  one  drag  of  a  single  net.  The  salmon  also  frequents  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  Iceland  in  the  summer  months  m  pro- 
digious quantities.  Hooker  describes  the  salmon  fishery  in  the 
river  Lax  Elbe  on  the  latter  island,  where  women,  as  well  as  men, 
took  with  their  hands,  in  a  few  hours,  2200  salmon.* 

The  banks  of  the  North  sea,  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Qrkneia^ 
and  the  eastern  shores  of  Britain,  afford,  in  abundance,  two  articles 
of  luxury  for  the  London  market,  though  but  sparingly  drawn 
from  those  sources :  we  allude  to  the  turbot  and  lobster,  fat 
a  supply,  howevw,  of  the  foniier  we  have  always  had  reconne 
to  the  Dutch,  to  whom  we  paid  about  c£80,000  a-year ;  and  for 
about  a  million  of  the  latter,  taken  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  the 
Danes  drew  from  us  about  of  1 5,000  a-year;  for  eels  we  gave 
.  the  Dutch  about  c£5000  a-\ear.  These  fisheries  are  calculate  to 
give  employment  to  not  less  than  10,000  seamen. 

Even  the  oyster  fishery  supplies  the  market  of  the  metropolk 
with  an  article  of  nutricious  food  for  eight  months  in  the  year ;  and 
if  cultivated  with  the  same  care  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiches- 
ter, Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  the  coasts  of  Wales, 

*  Journal  of  a  Tons  in  Iceland,  by  W  J.  Hooker. 
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and  among  tlie  Hebrides,  as  at  Colchester,  Milton,  Feversham, 
&c.,  there  is  not  a  town*  in  Great  Britain  which  might  not  be  as 
abundantly  supplied  with  oy3ters  as  the  London  market. 

Notwithstanding  this  never-failing  harvest  of  food  within  our 
immediate  reach,  the  neglect  of  the  fisheries  has  never  ceased  to  be 
m  subject  of  unavailing  complahit  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  time.  '  It  maketh  much  to  the  ignominie  and 
shame  of  our  Enghsh  nation,'  (says  the  learned  Keeper  of  the 
Tower  Records,  above  quoted,)  *  that  God  and  nature,  offering 
us  so  great  a  treasure,  even  at  our  own  doores,  wee  doe,  notwith- 
standing, neglect  the  benefit  thereof,  and  by  paying  money  to 
strangers  for  the  fish  of  our  own  seas,  impoverish  ourselves  to  make 
them  rich :'  and  he  complains  that  Yarmouth  which,  from  a  bed  of 
sand,  had  risen  to  an  opulent  town,  solely  by  the  fishery,  with  the 
Cinque  ports  and  other  towns  and  villages  to  tlie  number  of  1225, 
were,  in  his  time,  '  decayed  and  reduced  to  extreame  poverty,' 
whilst  those  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  fiourishing  from  the 
riches  collected  on  our  own  coasts,  where  not  less  than  400  of 
tbeir  vessels  were  constantly  employed  to  supply  England  alone 
with  fish  caught  on  its  own  shores.  i\s  a  contrast  to  our  indolence 
or  indifi*erence,  a  lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the  bustle  and  activity 
which  the  Dutch  herring  buss  fishery  communicated  to  the  various 
tradesmen  and  artisans,  labourers,  ^alters,  packers,  dressers;  &c. 
and  of  the  numbers  of  poor  women  and  children  to  which  it  gave 
employment.''^  On  the  coasts  of  Hoi  land  and  in  its  bays  and  inlets 
3000  boats  of  various  kinds  were  constantly  occupied;  on  those  of 
England  and  Scotland^  in  the  cod  and  ling  fishery  only,  they  had 
800  vessels,  from  60  to  150  tons  burden,  fully  employed;  and 
each  of  these  was  attended  by  another  vessel  for  supplying  it  with 
salt  and  carrying  back  the  cured  fish.  From  Bougoness  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  a  fleet  of  1600  busses  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  to  every  one  of  which  might  be 
reckoned  three  others,  some  employed  in  importing  foreign  salt, 
some  in  conveying  it  to  the  fishing  vessels,  and  others  in  carrying 
the  cured  fish  to  a  foreign  market.  *  Thus  the  total  number  of 
shipping  engaged  in,  and  connected  with,  the  herring  fishery 
amounted  to  6400  vessels,  giving  employment  on  the  water  alone, 
to  112,000  mariners  and  fishermen.  At  that  time  Holland  could 
boast  of  10,000  sail  of  shipping,  and  168,000  mariners,  *  although 
their  country  itseife  affords  them  neither  niaterials  or  victuall  or 
merchandize  to  be  accounted  of  towards  their  setting  forth.'     It 

•  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  England's  Path  to  Weallli  arxl  Honour,  in  a  Dialogue 
lyetween  an  Lnglishuian  und  a  Dutchman/  which  abounds  with  int'onuation  on  the  suh- 
j^t  of  the  fisheries,  the  whole  alphabet  is  emplo3'€d,  in  regular  order,  to  euunierate  (he 
various  trades-people,  artbans,  &c.  who  subsist  bv  the  herring  fitherv; 
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bad  a  navy  whicli  supported  many  a  long  and  ardoous  conteit 
with  th'it  of  Great  Britain  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas;  and  ill 
couiniMce  and  colonies  spread  themselves  over  the  most  diitiBt 
pait-  of  the  globe.  Many  fair  and  populous  dues  rose  with  pro? 
tii:.'ious  rapidity  from  a  few  mud  hovels  scattered  among  tbe  swampi 
niiU  morasses  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  So 
uui versa] ly  indeed  was  it  acknowledged  tliut  the  strength,  ivealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces  were  entirely  owuig  to 
the  herring  fishery,  that  an  observation  was  in  common  use  amoiig 
themselves,  that  Amsterdam  had  its  foundation  on  herring  bones. 

But  the  best  proofs  from  what  channel  the  republic  of  the  Umted 
Provinces  derived  its  rapid  flow  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  may  be 
collected  from  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  States  Genenl| 
published  in  Holland  in  I669,  which  stands  as  under: — 

*  Persons  employed  as  fishermen,  and  in  equipping  1 

fishermen  wfth  their  ships,  boats,  tackle,  con-  >  450,000 
veying  of  $alt,  &c.  3 

Persons  employed  in  the  navigation  of  ships  in  the  1 

foreign  trade,  wholly  independent  of  tbe  trade  >  250,000 
connected  with  the  fisheries.  3 

Persons  employed  as  manufacturers,  shipwrights,  1 

handicraft  trades,  dealers  in  the  said  manufac-  >  650,000 
tures,  &c.  ,      3 

Persons  employed  in  agriculture,  inland  fishery,  7  ooouXK) 
daily  labour,  &c.  5        '^^ 

Inhabitants  of  all  descriptions  employed  in  v^-1 
rious  concerns  connected  with  domestic  con-  >  650,000 
sumption  and  in  general  use.  3 

Idle  gentry  without  callings,  statesmen,  officers, *! 

usurers,  soldiers,  beggars,  &c.  who  are  sup-frtQ^QQ-. 
ported  by  the  labour  and  care  of  those  above-  C       ' 
mentioned.  j 

Making  a  total  of        2,400,000.' 

Of  this  aggr^ate  population  it  will  appear  that  eleven-twelfths 
were  exercised  in  habits  of  industry;  and  that  700,000,  or  eveiy 
third  person  nearly,  was  either  a  uiariner,  a  fisherman,  or  ooe  ear 
ployed  in  tbe  encouragement  and  increase  of  their  marine  and  the 
fisheri^.  |t  was  thp  boast  of  the  pensionary  De  Witt  that  nearly 
one-fifth  paf  t  of  the  population  of  the  United  Provinces  earqed  their . 
subsistence  by  the  fisheries  at  sea,  and  it  was  hb  opinion  that  tbe 
trade  pf  Holland  could  not  ^e  supported  without  them,  but  would 
decay  >yitb  tl^e  decay  of  the  herring  fishery,  which  he  considered  ai 
the  right  arm  of  the  republic.  The  Sti^tes  General,  indeed,  made 
no  secret  of  the  grand  source  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  In 
^pne  of  their  ordinances^,  relating  to  the  herni%  fishery^  they  set  out 
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hj  declaring,  '  how  well  known  it  is  that  the  great  fishing  and 
catching  of  herrings  is  die  chiefest  trade  and  principal  gold  mine 
of  the  United  Provinces,  whereby  many  thousands  of  households, 
families,  handicraft  trades  and  occupations  are  set  on  work,  are  well 
maintained,  and  prosper,  &c.'    The  people  of  England  were  fully 
*aware  of  die  -great  advantages  derived  by  the  Dutch  from  a  fishery 
carried  on  principally  by  the  latter  within  the  seas,  and  frequently 
close  under  the  shores,  of  the  former.     Why  this  country,  with  an 
apparent  indifference,  suffered  a  nation  which  she  had  so  recently 
-raised  out  of  its  dykes  and  mud-banks  to  a  state  of  independence, 
to  erect,  by  rapid  stages,  a  grand  national  superstructure  on  the 
basis  of  British  produce  and  protection,  till  she  became  her  most 
formidable  rival  on  the  ocean,  is  a  subject  that  has  often  engaged 
the  pen  of  the  statesman;  of  such  men  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
William  Monson,  Sir  William  Petty,  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  and 
many  other  able  and  practical  politicians.     Neither  has  there  been 
any  want  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  individuals,  or  of  encourage- 
ment on  that  of  government,  (though  the  latter  might  not  always 
bave  been  properly  directed,)  to  correct  this  extraordinary  supine-* 
ncss.     Liberal  subscriptions  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  vast- sums 
of  money  contributed  at  various  times  for  the  establishment  of 
fidiing  villages  and  the  building  and  setting  forth  of  ships  and  boati 
suitable  for  the  purpose.    Various  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries 
and  fishermen,  conferring  premiums,  granting  bounties,  allowing 
exemptions  from  duties,  and  bestowing  other  indulgencies  and 
privileges,  protecting  mariners,  landsmen,  and  apprentices  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  from  the  impress,  and  allowing  every  perspn,  who 
should  have  followed  the  occupation  of  fisherman  for  seven  sue* 
cessive  years,  being  a  married  man,  to  set  up  and  freely  exercise 
any  trade  or  profession  in  any  town  or  place  in  Great  Britain.     In 
the  midst  of  all  these  encouragements,  however,  we  have  not  been 
quite  consistent.     The  cod  and  turbot  fisheries  were  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  Dutch.    There  are  two  baits  of  which  these  fish  are 
peculiarly  fond,  the  lamprey  and  the  whilk,  neither  of  which  the 
jDutch  possess,  but  both  of  which  were  amply  supplied  to  them, 
by  us.    Nay,  it  appears  on  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  our  own  fishing  vessels  have  been  fre- 
quaitly  kept  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  Thames  for  want  of 
lampreys,  while  the  Dutch  were  carrying  them  away  by  hundreds 
of  diousands  at  a  time.^     But  other  unfavourable  circumstances 
flf  greater  weight  than  these  caused  the  fisheries  to  languish  in 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Fishenes>  1786. 
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England,  in  proportion  as  they  flourished  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel ;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Schultes  says, 

*  This  country  passively  contributed  to  her  rivals'  aggrandizeroent;^ 
and  at  the  very  period,  namely  l695,  when  the  Dutch  and  her  neigh- 
bours were  enjoying  all  the  advantage  of  affluence,  power  and  dominion,, 
deriving  annually  from  the  British  Sea  fishery  the  enormous  sum  of 
twenty  millions  of  pounds,  we  began  to  borrow  money  for  public 
expenditure,  and  incur  the  national  debt,  which  gradually  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  their  wealth  and  prosperity;  and  (painful 
to  remark)  it  appeared  by  a  tract  published  in  lo53,  whcurein  the 
writer  refers  to  the  testimony  and  asseverations  of  merchants  in 
Amsterdam,  that  we  purchased  our  own  (ish  at  the  incredible  sum  of 
sixteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually/* 

It  maybe  proper,  before  we  endeavour  to  point  out  the  remedy, 
to  trace  some  of  the  main  causes,  which  have  operated  in  producing 
that  fatal  disease  which  has  so  long  and  so  obstinately  impeded  die 
progress  of  Great  Britain  towards  a  successful  establishment  of 
the  fisheries  on  all  or  any  of  the  numerous  situations,  favourable  for 
that  purpose,  on  a  line  of  sea  coast,  not  less  than  3000  miles  in 
extent. 

The  occupation  of  a  fisherman  may  be  considered  generally  as 
die  offspring  of  poverty ;  the  dangers  of  the  element  on  which  he 
moves,  the  fatigues  and  hardships  that  he  has  to  encounter,  thii 
disease  and  infirmity  prematurely  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  the  uncertainty  of  a  market  for  his  fish,  if  successful,  and 
the  certainty  of  starving  from  a  want  of  success,  are  the  dis- 
coiiraging  prospects  which  he  who  embarks  in  the  trade  has  to 
contemplate;  but  as  necessity  is  the  parent  of  exertion  as  well  as  of 
invention,  we  do  not  find  that  a  want  of  hands  for  the  fisheries  makes 
any  part  of  the  obstacles  which  have  retarded  their  progress.  It 
ifr pretty  nearly  the  same  with  nations  as  with  individuals;  that 
country,  which  has  but  one  of  its  sides  abutting  on  the  sea,  must 
necessarily  be  poor  before  it  consents  to  become  a  nation  of  fisdier- 
inen.  Thus  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  whose  culti- 
vable land  yielded  not  sufficient  produce  for  the  subsistence  of 
one-eighth  part  of  their  inhabitants,  were  driven  by  necessity  to  seek 
for  the  remainder  on  the  water.  But  England,  which  had  twelve 
times  the  quantity  of  productive  land  for  her  population,  felt  not 
the  same  necessity  of  cultivating  the  sea  to  provide  subsistence, 
though  surrounded  by  that  element  on  every  side.  Food  >yas  neither 
so  dear  nor  so  scarce,  that  men  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 

encountering  the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  boisterous  element  to 

<      I   ■^.^^j^       ■■■»  ■  ■III.  II    ■■  ■  1—.^^ 

*  Schttltes's  Dissertation,  p.  5* 
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increase  the  quantity  or  reduce  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  small  portion  of  its  inexhaustible  stores  that  was  drawn  from 
its  bosom  was  rather  to  supply  an  article  of  luxury  for  home  con- 
sumption^  than  a  merchantable  commodity  for  the  foreign  market; 
and  even  that  demand  was  scantily  and  precariously  furnished.  If 
the  catchy  as  it  is  technically  called^  was  too  abundant,  a  great  part  of 
it  was  spoiled  for  want  of  a  quick  and  certain  market  at  hand,  while 
the  quantity  itself  lowered  the  price  of  those  that  were  disposed  of; 
if  too  scanty  the  produce  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  sending  to 
a  distant  market,  unless  sold  there  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  supply  and  the  fluctuation  of  price  were  necessarily 
followed  by  an  uncertainty  in  the  demand ;  and  such  a  state  of  the- 
market  being  precisely  suited  for  the  establishment  of  a  mono« 
poly,  a  monopoly  was  accordingly  established.  For  this  purpose 
a  narrow  and  confined  spot  of  ground  was  set  apart  in  the  city 
of  London,  which  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  fish  that  came 
within  the  radius  of  its  vortex,  extending  from  Billinsgate,  as  its 
focal  point,  seven  miles  in  every  direction ;  and  tliis  little  spot 
virtuaili/  monopolized  all  the  best  fish  that  were  caught  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  This  market  is  held  as  an  exclusive 
privil^e  of  the  corporation  of  London  by  charter,  *  which,'  sayi 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  ^  in  the  greatest  and  most  populous  city  in 
the  world,  restricts  the  sale  of  an  essential  article  of  life  to  a  small 
and  inconvenient  market;  afid  has  exclusively  placed  the  monopoly 
of  fish  in  the  hands  of  a  few  interested  salesmen.' 

*  If  the  abuse«(adds  Sir  T.  Bernard)  were  limited  to  a  mer^?  enhance^ 
ment  of  price  upon  those  who  value  the  articled  of  life  in  proportion  to 
their  deamess  and  scarcity,  the  power  might  be  s<^'mod}fied  in  its  exercise, 
as  to  be  undeserving  of  public  animadversion  or  interference.  But  it  is 
now  ascertained  that,  in  a  period  of  scarcity^  wheb  every  effort  is  making 
by  importation  and  economy  to  provide  for  the  public  necessities  a  kind 
of  blockade  has  checked  the  supply  of  the  metropolis;/  large  quf^ntitje^ 
of  fish  have  been  withheld  or  wantonly*  cjestroyed  as.  they  appirpa^hi^ci 
the  market,  and  nearly  two  millions  uf  inh^buants  in  London  ai>^^  its 
.surrounding  neighbourhood  have  been  in  a  great  measure, dephved  of 
an  article  of  food,  which  might  have  lessened '  the  consumption  of 
butchers'  meat  and  wheat-corn,  to  the  relief  of  the  whole  kingdom.'* 

The  evils  of  this  monopoly  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  tricks 
and  abuses  which  are  contrived  by  the  fishermen,  the  salesmen, 
and  the  fishmongers,  who,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  are  all 
more  interested  in  creating  a  scarcity  than  in  the  diffusion  of  plenty. 
It  is  tpore  advantageous  to  all  these  parties  to  sell  a  turbot  at  three 
guineas,  and  a  lobster  for  its  sauce  at  twelve  shillings,  than  by 
sending  three  times  the  quantity  to  market,  to   reduce  the  prices 

*  Account  of  a  Supply  of  Fish,  p.  1  ct  seq. 
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to  a  sUtl)  part  of  wL&t  they  actually  are.  Great  care  is  tlierefore 
taken  lliat  the  market  be  precisely  fed  to  the  profitable  point,  but 
iiever  overstocked.  To  effect  this,  they  have  a  dep6t  of  well-boais 
and  store-- boats  ready  stocked  about  Gra\cseiid.  In  these  boaU 
a  supply  of  cod,  lurbot,  and  lobsters  arc  kept  during  the  seasou, 
from  whence  the  proper  quantity  ia  daily  meaEured  out  for  llic 
Billin^ate  market.  In  the  height  of  the  seasou  those  that  get 
sickly  are  thrown  overboard,  but,  towards  the  end,  when  keeping 
up  the  price  is  no  longer  an  object,  thousands  of  sickiy  and  ema- 
ciated cod  and  lobiiters  are  thrown  ijito  the  market.  Not  many 
montlis  ^o  a  Knssian  frigate  ran  down  one  of  these  lobster  vessels, 
and  set  16,000  of  these  animals  adiift  in  the  Thames.  A  specie* 
ofcriielty  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  lobsters,  so  pounded 
up,  from  tearing  one  another  in  pieces;  the  great  claw  is  rendered 
paralytic  by  driving  a  wooden  peg  into  the  lower  joint. 

All  attempts  have  hitherto  failed  to  break  this  iniquitous  combina- 
tion. Certain  fishmongers,  encouraged  by  several  noblemeii  anil 
gentlemen,  agreed  to  serve  out  iisli  at  redqced  prices,  by  having  it 
brought  from  tlic  coasts  by  land  carriage.  The  Billinsgate  sales- 
men took  the  alarm,  raised  a  subscription  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  bribed  the  servants  and  honsekeepers  of  the  encouragers 
of  land  carriage  fish  to  put  the  very  worst  fish  they  could  gut  oil 
their  masters'  table ;  from  which  it  soon  obtained  so  bad  a  charac- 
ter that  the  new  fishmongers  were  ruined,  and  tlie  old  ones  con- 
trived to  add  to  ttieir  monopoly  all  the  tish  brought  to  market  by 
laud  as  well  as  water  carriage. 

It  is  of  BO  much  importance  to  destroy  this  combination,  that 
the  Committee  of  tlte  Fish  Association,  in  their  first  Kcport, 
consider  it  expedient  to  commence  their  operations  with  tlie  metro- 
polis, believing,  and  with  reason,  that  the  increased  use  of  lisb 
in  London,  Westminster,  and  their  vicinity,  would  not  fail  la 
contribute,  by  their  example,  to  introduce  its  general  consumption 
into  other  cities  and  places  in  Great  Britain.  To  attain  this 
object,  it  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  present  imjiedimenis  to  supply  and  distributiou  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Of  these  impediments,  the  four  principal  ones  are  the  followir)g. 
First,  Billinsgate,  bring  the  only  market,  is  neither  adequate  in  size 
to  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  necessary  supply,  nor  conve- 
nient in  point  of  access,  or  local  situation,  to  the  immense  popu- 
lation which,  within  the  last  century,  has  extended  itself  to  the 
westward,  over  Maiy-le-bone,  Paddington,  Lambelli,  Stc.  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  necessarily  impeded  and  obstnicted  the  distrt 
hution  and  sale  of  fish.  Secondly,  llie  doubt  and  hesitation  of 
fishermen  in  bringing  up  to  this  only  market  so  large  a  quantity  of 
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fisb  as  they  might  procure,  while  so  many  circumstances  render  the 
ssile  of  it  both  difficult  and  uncertain.  Thirdly,  the  distribution  and 
^le,  arising  from  the  local  situation  of  Billinsgate  market :  '  the 
labour  and  loss  of  time  of  a  poor  basket-woman,  who  can  afford 
to  buy  only  a  small  lot  of  fish,  must  be  greatly  increased,  by  her 
being  obliged  to  resort  to  Billinsgate  between  three  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  account  of  her  little  purchase,  and  to  return 
with  it  several  miles  on  her  head,  before  she  can  begin  her  sale/* 
The  case  with  regard  to  mackerel,  which  more  or  less  applies  to 
Other  fish,  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Bernard. 

*  It  is  a  singular  but  well  known  fact,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  mackerel  to  be  caught  in  the  part  of  the 
British  channel  which  supplies  the  London  market,  and  when  that 
fisbeiy  is  most  abundant,  the  fishermen  who  frequent  Billinsgate,  al- 
most wholly  discontinue  the  mackerel  fishery.  This  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance is  thus  accounted  for.  These  fishermen  depend  in  a  great 
measure  for  customers  on  fish  women  who  attend  daily  at  Billinsgate 
with  their  baskets  on  their  heads,  to  purchase  the  mackerel,  and  carry 
them  for  sale  about  the  metropolis.  As  long  as  these  women  continue 
their  attendance  on  the  Billinsgate  market,  the  fishermen  are  secure  of 
a  certain  degree  of  custom  for  their  fish;  but  as  soon  as  the  common 
fruit  comes  into  season^  they  give  up  dealing  in  fish  ;  finding  the  sale 
of  gooseberries,  currants  and  the  like,  to  produce  them  a  larger  and 
more  secure  profit,  with  less  risk  or  trouble.  The  fishermen  being  thus 
disappointed  of  a  sale  for  their  mackerel,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
most  abundant,  give  up,  in  a  degree,  their  employment  for  the  season  ; 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  palatable  and  nutricious  food  is  thertebjf 
ammally  withheld  from  .the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

*  This  circumstance  of  the  want  of  means  of  sending  their  fish  gene- 
rally into  the  town,  not  only  prevents  the  mackerel  being  caught ;  but, 
even  after  they  have  been  caught  and  brought  up  the  river,  precludes  a 
considerable  part  of  it  from  ever  reaching  the  market ;  for  all  that  ar- 
rives at  this  period  beyond  the  estimated  demand  of  the  fishmongers, 
however  fresh  and  goody  is  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  destroyed  be- 
fore it  reaches  Billinsgate ;  with  the  consequence  of  enhancing  the  price 
of  mackerel  to  the  opulent  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  excluding 
most  of  its  inhabitants  from  a  participation  in  this  cheap  and  plentiful 
supply  of  food.'t 

The  fourth  great .  impediment,  mentioned  by  the  committee,  to 
flie  general  use  of  fish  in  the  metropolis,  is  the  uncertainty  of  price, 
and  the  total  ignorance  in  which  the  public  are  kept  as  to  the  daily 
state  of  the  supply.  '  The  housekeeper  who  is  going  to  market, 
knows  pretty  correctly  what  will  be  the  price  of  mutton,  beef, 
bread,  cheese,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  subsistence,  but 
^~^-~'^-^— ^  -  -  -      - 

*  First  Report  of  the  Comroittee  of  the  Fish  Association,  p.  18. 
4*  Account  of  a  Supply  of  Fish,  p.  S  and  4. 
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has  no  means  of  guessing  whether  fish  will,  that  morning,  be  two* 
pence  or  two  shillings  a  pound.'  She  knows,  indeed,  that  the 
price  depends  mainly  on  the  pleasure  of  the  fishmongers,  and  con- 
siders it  therefore  a  sort  of  prohibited  article,  fit  only  for  the  tables 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious.  Indeed  the  great  mass  of  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  tradespeople,  mechanics,  and  small  annuitants,  would 
as  soon  think  of  going  into  Owen's  or  .Grange's  shops  to  ask  (he 
price  of  a  pine-apple,  as  to  inquire  of  Grove  or  Taylor  the  prices 
of  cod,  turbot,  or  salmon  in  the  height  of  the  season  and  wh^  the 
town  is  full.  Hence,  when  it  may  happen  that  there  is  even  a  glut 
of  £sh^  which  however  is  rarely  the  case,  as  there  is  no  mode  €f 
diffusing  that  information,  there  is  none  of  increasing  the  means 
of  sale. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  not  an  artificial  impediment  to 
the  regular  supply  of  the  metropolis  by  water  carriage,  which 
arises  from  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames*  Whenever  there 
is  a  prevalent  south-west  wind,  which  makes  it  impracticable  tp 
get  up  the  river,  the  fishermeu  take  shelter  in  a  small  bay  on  the 
Essex  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  called  Holy  Haven,  or 
sometimes  East  Haven  ;  here  they  are  obliged  to  wait  a  shift  of 
wind,  and,  if  disappointed  in  this,  their  cargoes  are  thrown  over- 
board, and  they  proceed  on  another  fishing  voyage*  Thi  com- 
mittee therefore  propose  to  open  a  communication  by  land  carriage 
between  Holy  Haven  and  the  metropolis;  the  distance  is  only 
thirty  miles,  of  which  about  four  or  five  would  require  a  new  road 
to  be  made.  Were  this  once  effected,  a  daily  and  regular  supply 
of  fish  would  reach  town  in  five  or  six  hours  after  its  arrival  'm 
Holy  Haven,  and  the  increased  expense  would  not  exceed  one 
halfpenny  a  pound.* 

The  first  step  to  the  removal  of  all  these  obstacles  to  a  more 
extended  use  of  fish  in  the  metropolis,  appears  obviously  to  be  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  monopoly  by  the  establishment  of  new 
markets.  The  evil  of  this  monopoly  is  not  a  complaint  of  recent 
date ;  it  would  seem  to  have  been  felt  so  far  back  as  the  year  1749» 
when  an  act  was  passed  '  for  making  a  free  market 'for  the  sale  of 
fish  in  the  city  of  Westminster ;  and  for  preventing  the  forestalling 
and  monopolizing  of  fish ;'  yet,  from  some  strange  and  unacGOunt- 
able  circumstances,  though  the  population  of  Westminster  and  its 
connected  neighbourhood  has  increased  more  than  three-fold  since 
the  passing  of  that  act  of  George  II.  no  benefit  whatever  has  been 
derived  to  this  immense  aggregate  of  population  from  it.  The 
commissioners,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  mismanaged  the  concern  at 

■II  ■ I  ■  I  I  I  III  ».^— — — — ^— M^— .^^^^.^i^— .^^—  ' 

*  8«coiid  Bcpoit  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fish  Atsodation,  p.  6* 
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together,  and  to  have  put  themselves  completely  into  the  power  of 
the  monopolists  of  Billinsgate. 

The  present  committee  therefore  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  the  act  effective,  and  appoint  new  commissioners  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  This,  we  conceive,  is  not  enough;  if  an  addi- 
tional market  was  thought  necessary  in  1749)  we  should  say  that 
three  at  least  were  required  in  1813;  and  as  the  nearer  the 
markets  supplying  different  articles  are  situated  one  to  the  other, 
the  more  -con veniencer will  be  afforded  to  the  housekeeper,  wc 
flhould  recommend  the  establishment  of  one  for  the  sale  of  fish  in 
the  vicinity  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  near  Fleet-market ;  a  second  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Strand-bridge,  not  very  distant 
from  Covent  Garden  and  Hungerford  markets ;  and  a  third  near 
Westminster-bridge,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  part  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Lambeth.  The  fishermen  of  Brighton  and  other  parts  of 
the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Kent  would  amply  supply  these  markets 
wth  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fish  by  land  carriage,  provided  two  ob- 
stacles were  removed.  The  first  is  the  collection  of  the  post  duty 
on  the  horses  employed  in  their  fish  carts,  which,  for  one  cart  with 
four  horses,  amounts  to  twenty-eight  shillings.  The  second  is  the 
inconvenience  and  uncertainty  of  Billinsgate  market.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow's  interpretation  of  the  act  oif 
44  Geo.  III.  cap.  98,  that  no  duty  was  meant  to  be  imposed  on  a 
mere  fish-cart  or  caravan,  carrying  Jish  on /if;  and  the  joint  opi^ 
niota  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  learned  serjeant  on  the  other 
point  is,  that  *  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons engaging  a  warehouse,  yard,  or  other  convenient  place,  at 
inrhich  to  receive  and  sell,  by  retail  or  wholesale,  fish  or  other 
"victuals ;  but  such  individuals  cannot  by  law  erect  a  market,  in 
^hich  to  exact  tolls,  or  other  incidents  to  a  market.'*  With 
sitbniission  to  these  learned  authorities,  the  law  for  erecting 
one  market,  at  least,  in  Westminster,  exists  as  fully  now  as  when 
it  was  enacted ;  and  we  apprehend  that  nothing  more  is  wanting 
|o  carry  it  into  effect  than  the  nomination  of  new  commissioners. 
Of  this  we  tfust  the  Committee  of  the  Fish  Association  villi  not 
lose  sight. 

That  the  establishment  of  these  markets  would  remove  all  the 
impediments  to  the  general  use  of  fish  in  the  metropolis,  has,  we 
think,  been  decisively  proved  by  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Hale, 
one  of  die  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Manufacturing  Poor.  He  agreed  ^with  some  fishermen  to  take 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  mackerel  a-day  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
ten  shillings  the  hundred  r^'  six  score,  or  2l  penny  a-piece;  a  price  at 
*^^— *^— — ^"^— '  "         '        I     ■  I    I     I       ^  I  ■■  I       III  II  .1. 

f  Second  Uleport  of  the  Committee  of  tlie  Fisk  Associatiuu   p.  14. 
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which  the  fishermen  said  thej  could  afford  to  supply  the  LondoD 
market  to  any  extent,  were  tkeu  sure  of  a  regular  sale.  On  the 
15th  June,  1812,  upwards  of  iJfiOO  mackerel  delivered  at  die 
stipulated  price  were  sent  to  Spitalfields,  and  sold  to  the  working 
weavers  at  the  original  cost  of  a  penny  a-piece,  to  which  place 
women  were  employed  to  carry  them  from  Billinsgate  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  n^ht.  Though  purchased  with  great  avidity  by 
the  inhabitants  of  diat  district,  it  soon  appeared  that  Spitalfields 
alone  would  not  be  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  mackerel  which  daily  poured  into  the  market;  they  were  therefore 
feent  for  distribution  among  the  poof,  at  the  same  rate,  in  other  parts 
of  the  town ;  workhouses  and  other  public  establishments  were  also 
served;  '  and  the  supply  increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  5OO|000 
mackerel  arrived  and  were  sold  in  one  day.'  The  whole  cost  of  tins 
experiment  for  the  distribution  of  fresh  and  sweet  mackerel,  caught 
the  preceding  day,  at  a  penny  a-piece,  was  fifty-live  pounds  ten 
shillings,  expended  chiefly  in  the  carriage  from  Billinsgate.* 

But  this  abundant  supply  is  not  confined  solely  to  mackerel. 
Herrings  might  be  sent  up  to  market  for  many  months  in  the  year, 
and  there  sold  for  less  than  a  halfpenny  a-piece;  and  cod,  haddocks^ 
whitings,  flounders, 8cc.  proportionally  cheap;  so  that  no  one  week 
throughout  the  whole  year  would  pass  over,  without  every  family 
in  tliis  great  metropolis  being  enabled  to  enjoy  a  wholesome  meal 
of  fish  one  day  at  least  in  it. 

The  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufacturing  Poor  did 
not  stop  here;  they  contracted  for  200  tons  of  corned  cod,  caught 
and  cured  on  our  own  coast,  and  for  400,000  corned  herrings;  the 
former  was  supplied  to  the  distressed  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  at 
two  pence  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  two  foe 
three  halfpence.  It  cannot  then  admit  of  a  doubt,  that,  if  facilities 
were  given  for  a  regular  demand,  the  supply  of  fisli,  as  of  all  other 
articles,  would  keep  pace  with  that  demand,  not  only  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  so  great  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  food  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  its  price,  which  is,  at  all  times,  an  important 
consideration,  but  most  important  at  the  present  time,  when,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Coumiittee  of  the  Fish  Association,  ^  an  increasing 
population,  which  in  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  augmented  by 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants — extensive  manufactories 
requiring  a  great  addition  of  food — and  the  supply  of  our  fleets  and. 
armies — of  our  \Vest  India  colonies — and  of  those  British  settle^ 
ments  which  do  not  entirely  provide  the  means  of  their  own  subsis- 
tence— call  imperiously  both  on  the  public  and  on  individuals,  to. 

♦  AccDuat  ©f  a  Suppljr  oC  Fish,  p.  5  ct'scq. 
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uuite  every  effort  to  provide  an  increase  of  subsistence,  and  to  shake 
off  that  annual  dependence  on  the  uncertain  and  ruhious  imjporta- 
tion  of  wheat  com  and  other  grain,  at  an  expense  amounting,  in  the 
same  period  of  twelve  years,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  forty-two  mil- 
lions of  money,  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  in  quest  of  the  necessary 
aiticles  of  life/* 

It  must  not  be  disguised  however,  that,  such  ar6  the  prejudices 
of  the  conunon  people,  and  of  the  poor  more  especially,  thut  were 
the  supply  of  fish  so  abundant  as  to  reduce  the  price  to  a  very  low 
rate,  it  would  be  considered  as  unwholesome,  or  not  fresh,  or 
out  of  season,  and  would  consequently  find  few  purchasers.  A  gra- 
dual introduction  of  fish  as  an  ordinary  article  of  fopd  is  preferable 
to  a  sudden  overflow.  An  example  set  by  their  superiors  frequently 
tends  to  the  removal  of  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  order.  The 
late  Admiral  Rodney,  dinmg  at  Carlton  House,  congratulated  the 
Prince  of  ^ales  on  seeing  a  plate  of  what  he  thought  British 
cured  herrings  on  the  table,  adding  that,  if  His  Royal  Highness' 
example  was  followed  by  the  upper  ranks  only,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  adding  20,000  hardy  seamen  to  the  navy.  The  Prince 
observed  that  he  had  paid  him  an  unmerited  complimait,  the 
herrings  not  having  been  cured  by  Britiidi  hands — *  but,'  continued 
His  Royal  Highness, '  henceforward  I  shall  order  a  pUte  of  British 
cured  herrings  to  be  purchased  at  any  expense,  to  appear  as  a 
standing  dish  at  this  table :  we  shall  call  it  a  liodnei/,  and  under 
that  designation,  what  true  patriot  will  not  follow  my  example  f'f 
We  fear  the  Rodtieyf  like  the  monument  voted  to  the  memory  of 
that  gallant  officer,  has  long  been  suspended. 

But  the  uncontrouled  command  of  the  sea,  the  local  and  natural 
advantages  arisii^  out  of  the  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  *  encircled  by 'inexhaustible  shoals  of  nourishii^  and  gra- 
tifying food,'  the  equally  inexhaustible  mines  of  salt  which  both  the 
land  and  sea  afford  us,  are  advantages  so  eminently  superior  to  those 
which  most  other  nations  are  gifted  with,  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  supply  of  our  home  consumption — We  should 
imitate  the  Dutch,  and  draw  from  our  stores  a  copious  supply  for 
exportation  to  foreign  countries,  in  exchange  for  other  articles  of 
consumption,  and  thereby  increase  the  national  wealth,  strength, 
and  industry,  and  *  provide  a  great  and  unfailing  nursery  for  our 
navy — ^the  bulwark,  the  defence,  and  the  glory  of  the  United 
Kingdom.' 

Here,  we  must  confess,  the  causes  of  former  failure  are  neither 
so  obvious,  nor  the  remedy  against  future  failure  so  easy.  Funds 
were  not  always  wanting  to  supply  every  necessary  material  on  a 

♦  First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fish  Association,  p.  5  et  seq, 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Bridsh  Society  at  the  I^udon  Tavern,  25th  March,  1789. 
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selves,  and  here  indeed  their  exertions  were  most  required.  The 
total  change  which  the  rebellion,  and  the  consequent  breaking  up 
of  the  clans,  occasioned  in  the  situation  and  circumstaoces  of  die 
Highlanders,  compelled  many  thousand  families  to  seek  for  em- 
ployment on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  em^ra- 
tion  depopulated  whole  districts,  llie  spil  was  not  ungratefiil 
nor  the  climate  ungenial;  both  the  sea  and  the  land  offered 
abundant  means  of  subsistence :  but  the  change  was  too  violent  to 
admit  of  proper  measures  being  taken  to  allure  these  poor  peofde 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  fisheries  and  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  iaiMis. 
Seduced  too  by  false  statements,  and  deluded  by  imagfaiary  hap* 
piness,  they  fled  from  their  native  shores  to  undergo  a  state  of 
misery  ten  times  more  severe  than  that  from  which  they  taioly 
flattered  themselves  they  were  escaping.  Their  deplorable  con- 
dition in  the  promised  land  of  America  is  thus  feelingly,  and  we 
believe  faithfiilly,  described  by  a  gentleman  who  spar^  no  paiai 
in  directing  his  inquiries  into  the  '  most  effectual .  means  of  the 
improvement  of  the  coasts  and  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.' 

'  Within  these  few  years  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  inquire,  and 
have  had  the  very  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining,  the  unhappy  bts 
of  many  of  those  unfortunate  people  who  have  emigrated,  either  froia 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  to  that  part  of  the  globe ;  and  even  widiin 
these  few  months  I  Have  had  an  account  of  the  poverty,  wrecchednea^ 
nakedness,  and  misery  of  many  of  those  people,  which  it  is  almost  hor- 
rible to  describe.  Of  money  there  is  none  to  be  obtained ;  what  is 
carried  out  is  soon  expended ;  and  when  their  clothes  are  worn,  out 
they  have  no  means  of  replacing  them.  If  they  should  even  obtain  ein* 
ploy  men  t  as  labourers^  they  can  get  no  wages  in  money  from  their  em* 
ployers.  If  they  obtain  land,  they  can  get  nothing  for  its  produce; 
their  food  a  little  Indian  corn  and  water,  they  drag  out  a  miserable  ex* 
istence,  with  little  chance  of  ever  acquiring  the  only  consolation  that 
remains,  that  of  procuring  the  means  of  returning  to  their  native  land, 
in  which  many  hundreds  of  these  deluded  people  declared  to  my  fineiid 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  most  abject  employmentSi  or 
even  to  beg  from  door  to  door  rather  than  support  the  miseries  o^  their 
situation  in  America.  The  women  who  had  gone  out  were  of  all  others 
the  most  wretched ;  nor  is  there,  of  either  sex,  or  of  any  description,  a 
single  individual,  who  has  recently  emigrated  to  America,  that  vrould 
not  think  it  the  most  fortunate  emancipation  to  be  landed  naked  OD 
their  native  shores.'* 

To  put  an  effectual  bar  to  the  recurrence  of  so  much  miseiy  oa 
the  return  of  peace,  to  prevent  so  many  brave  men  and  their  families 
being  lost  to  the  country,  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  are  no 
less  concerned  than  those  of  sound  policy,  no  great  sacrifice  on  die 

*  Letter  to  the  Riglit  Honourable  Charles  Abbot  on  the  improvement  of  Uie  cottU 
and  extension  of  the  fisheries  of  Scotland,  &c.  by  R.  Fraser,  Esq. 
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part  of  the  public  would  seem  to  be  required.  Hiese  emigrations 
are  not  so  much  owiug  to  a  redundancy,  as  to  a  scantiness,  of  po* 
pulatioD.  Hie  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country  is  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  it; 
it  is  useless  to.  nuse  grain  where  there  is  no  demand  for  it — no  mar- 
ket*—no  roads-^— no  assemblage  of  people  in  towns,  uniting  in  one 
point  the  various  occupations  of  social  life,  and  sending  forth,  like  the 
heart  in  the  human  foody,  health  |ind  vigour  to  the  extremities.  In 
such  a  country  the  great  landholder  finds  his  advantage  in  converting 
^ndiole  districts  into  pasture  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
fequirenot  a  turnpike  road  for  driving  them  to  a  market.  The  same 
scantiness  of  population  on  the  sea-coasts,  where  all  are  fishermen, 
is  attended  with  the  same  disadvantage.  The  families  of  these 
poor  people  are  in  a  state  of  constant  migration;  for  the  wives  and 
diildren  of  fishermen  are  employed  in  gutting  the  ,fish.  The 
ivomen  travel  along  the  dreary  coast,  from  bay  to  bay,  in  the  cheerless 
months  of  November  and  December,  with  their  infants  on  their 
backs,  a  little  oatmeal,  a  kettle  and  a  few  other  utensils,  which  an 
uninhabited  waste  could  not  supply :  ^  they  commence  their  cold 
and  heartless  labour  without  shelter  for  themselves  or  their  infants^ 
Mritfaout  any  change  of  their  daily  diet  of  fish  and  oatmeal,  no  house 
to  soneen  the  sick  or  the  dying — the  heath,  the  cavern,  or  stunted 
ImAk  tfieir  only  bed,  the  snow  or  the  hoary  frost  their  only  cover- 
ii^.'*  So  strongly,  indeed,  was  the  House  of  Commons  impress- 
ed with  a  sense  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  this  state  of  the  country, 
that  it  is  declared  in  the  Act  f  which  incorporates  the  '  British 
Society,' '  that  the  building  of  free  towns,  villages,  piers  and  fishing 
stations  in  the  Highlands  and  islstnds  of  North  Britain,  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries,  agriculture,  manu-  ' 
factures,  and  other  useful  objects  of  industry  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  in  which  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabitants  have 
hitherto  proved  a  great  impediment  to  their  active  exertions;  and 
dieir  being  collected  into  fishing  towns  and  villages  would  be  the 
me&s  of  forming  a  nursery  of  hardy  seamen  for  His  Majesty's 
navy,  and  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.'  '' 

Accordingly  three  fishing  settlements  were  fixed  on  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  D^ectors ;  one  at  Ullapool,  on  the  north ;  another 
at  Loch-bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky ;  and  the  third  on  the  south  coast, 
at  Tobermory ;  since  which  has  recently  been  added  a  fourth  at  - 
Pulteney-town,  near  Wick  in  Caithness.  Bounties  were  also  given 
at  the  same  time  and  certain  facilities  granted  with  regard  to  the 
salt  duties,  which  have  subsequently  been  extended ;  but  this  is  not 
enough:  before  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  Scotch 

•  View  of  the  Highlands,  1784.  t  !?6  G?o.  3. 
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grand  scale,  nor  were  precautions  neglected  for  ensuring  success. 
So  early  as  1580  a  p]an  was  proposed  to  raise  <£80,000  for  esta- 
blishing the  British  fishery;  in  l6l5  the  like  sum  was  raised  by  a 
joint-stock  company;  in  l6d2  a  royal  tishing  company  was  esta- 
blished under  the  sanction  of  King  Charles  I.  In  1660  parliament 
granted  a  remission  of  the  salt  duties,  and  freed  all  the  materials 
employed  in  the  fisheries  from  customs  and  escise.  la  1661  die 
national  fisheries  met  with  great  encouragement  under  the  auspices 
of  Charles  IL  In  1677  this  monarch  incorporated  the  Duke  of 
York  and  others  into  '  llie  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery  of  £i^ 
land/  In  1 7 1 3  it  was  proposed  to  raise  £  I  QOfiOO  on  annuities,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fishing  company.  In  1749>  by  the 
tecdfnmendation  of  George  II.  in  his  opening  speech  to  parliameb^ 
and  in  conseauence  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  (£500,000  was  subscribed  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries 
nnder  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  '  IThe  Society  of  the  Free 
British  Fishery/  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  chosen,  the 
governor.  This  society,  which  was  patronized  and  promoted  1^ 
the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  promised  fair  for  a  little  time,  but  it 
soon  began  to  languish,  nor  could  the  enormous  bounty  of  56s.  t 
ton  prevent  its  total  failure.  The  attention  of  parliament  was 
again  called  to  this  great  national  object  in  1786,  when  a  new 
corporation  was  formed  under  the  name  of  '  The  British  Sociely 
for  extending  the  Fisheries  and  improving  the  Sei  Coasts  of  Ae 
Kingdom,'  which,  if  it  does  not  flourish  widi  all  the  vigor  that 
could  be  wished,  is  still  in  existence,  and  we  believe  in  an  impro- 
ving state. 

These  failures  however,  injurious  as  they  might  be  to  individuals, 
who  contributed  to  the  funds,  were  not  so  to  the  public ;  die  towns 
and  harbours  of  the  maritime  counties  were  improved,  the  number 
of  seamen  increased,  the  pilotage  of  the  coasts  better  understood, 
and  a  body  of  expert  fishermen  formed,  many  of  whom  continoed 
their  Occupations  on  the  ruins  of  the  several  companies. 

The  success  of  the  Dutch  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
steady  industry  of  that  indefatigable  people.  Their  fishery,  how- 
ever, was  conducted  on  a  well-regulated  system,  by  which  all  wm 
required  rigidi}'  to  abide ;  it  was  a  concern,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  might  be  said  to  partake.  Every  one  felt  it  a  duty  to  have 
a  share  in  the  fishery.  An  officer  with  the  title  of  Adminl 
commanded  the  fishing  squadron,  whose  directions  all  the  rest  were 
implicitly  to  obey.  The  English  Companies,  it  is  true,  whether 
joint-stock  or  royal,  had  their  regulations;  but  each  fisherman  when 
at  sea '  was  left  to  himself,  and  permitted  to  fish  as  best  liketh  him ;' 
he  was,  in  short,  under  no  restraint  or  discipline.  The  Dutdi, 
besides,  were  purely  fishers ;  '  in  season  and  out  of  season'  thej 
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occupied  themselves  in  matters  solely  connected  with  the  fishery. 
The  English  combined  with  their  fishery  some  other  employment 
which  but  too  frequently  furnished  an  excuse  for  putting  to  sea, 
perhaps  at  the  proper  moment^  whenever  they  might  nnd  themselves 
disposed  to  loiter  on  shore.  It  is  an  old  complaint  that  while  the 
provident  and  indefatigable  Dutch  went  out  to  sea  as  far  as  the 
Shetland  Islands  to  meet  the- herrings,  the  English  quietly  waited 
their  arrival  on  the  coast  and  in  the  creeks.  '  The  Hollanders  are 
industrious/  says  Sir  John  Burroughs,  '  and  no  sooner  are  dis- 
charged of  lading  but  presently  put  forth  for  more,  and  seek  for 
markets  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  whereas  our  English,  after 
they  have  been  once  at  sea,  doe  commonly  never  returne  againe 
until  all  the  money  taken  for  their  fish  be  spent,  and  they  are  in 
debt,  seeking  only  to  serve  the  next  market.'*  The  English  more- 
over  being,  as  we  have  before  observed,  half  traders  aiid  half  fishers, 
were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  to  the  mid  channel  and  there  bar- 
tering their  goods  for  fish  with  the  Dutch  and  Flemings ;  a  practice 
which  led  by  no  very  slow  degrees  to  systematic  smuggling,  which 
was  found  to  be  an  employment  so  much  more  genteel  and  easy,  as 
well  as  profitable,  that  the  fishing  towns  became  so  many  deposi- 
taries of  contraband  goods. 

We  may  therefore  not  be  much  out  in  ascribing  the  failure  of  the 
English  fisheriies  for  the  home  market  to  a  want  of  those  facilities 
which  would  create  a  steady  demand,  and  ensure  to  the  fisherman  a 
certain  and  ready  sale  of  his  produce ;  and  of  those  for  the  foreign 
market,  to  a  want  of  system  and  management  in  the  Royal  and  Joint- 
stock  Companies — to  a  want  of  funds  by  individual  fishermen,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  men  of  capital  to  engage  in  a  concern  of  such 
doubtful  success ; — to  which  may  be  added  the  indifference  and  want 
of  attention  arising  from  the  mixed  employment  of  our  fishermen : 
perhaps,  however,  the  failure  was  after  all  mostly  owing  to  the 
Dutch  having  anticipated  and  secured  to  themselves  the  best 
of  the  foreign  markets,  where  their  herrings  had  obtained  the  pha- 
racter  of  being  so  much  superior  to  ours,  that  it  was  in  vain  we  en- 
deavoured to  enter  into  competition  with  them,  even  in  regard  to 
price. 

If  we  turn  our  attention,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  fisheries  of 
Scotland,  we  shall  find  that  there  too  they  have  always  languished ; 
3*et  all  the  natural  inducements  that  can  invite  or  compel  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fishei^  exist  on  the  northern  and  western  shores 
of  that  country,  and  more  especially  on  its  appendant  islands  of 
Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Hebrides.  It  is  here  that  '  the  British 
Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries'  have  chiefly  exerted  them- 

*  The  Sorereigntj  of  the  British  Seas  proved,  &C'  p.  53. 
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iicle,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
more  benefited  by  the  increastsd  quantity  of  food  thereby  procured, 
and  the  national  prosperity  more  advanced  by  the  iucreiised  wetldi 
of  a  numerous  body  of  fishermen,  than  it  possibly  con  be  by  die 
trifling  sum  which  may  accrue  to  the  revenue  from  the  present 
system  of  the  ^alt  laws  as  they  affect  the  fisheries.  We  are  per- 
suaded, however,  that  means  may  be  discovered  effectually  to  pre- 
vent duty-free-salt  from  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  curing  fish,  by  making  it  unfit  for,  or  immediately  detected  if 
applied  to,  any  dpmestic  use ;  as  tinging  it,  for  instance^  with  a 
pale  red,  green  or  yellow  colour,  while  liquid  in  the  pans,  and  thus 
Communicating  a  tint  to  the  solid  crystals,  which  would  in  no  shape 
injure  the  fish. 

The  whole  sea  coast  of  Ireland,  its  bays,  creeks,  inlets,  lakes  and 
rivers  abound  with  all  the  various  kinds  of  edible  fish  and  of  the 
very  best  quality;    yet  the  fisheries  of  this  part  of  the  United 
Empire  have,  if  possible,  been  more  neglected  than  either  those  of 
JEngland  or  Scotland.     The  Nymph  bank*  on  the  southern  coast, 
abounding  with  cod,  hake  and  ling,  and  presenting  a  fishery,  perhaps 
not  quite  so  extensive,  but  equal  in  all  other  respects,  to  that  of  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  was  a  late  discovery.     The  Li^'erpool 
market  is  scantily  supplied  from  this  bank ;  but  those  of  Bristol, 
Bath,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Portsmouili  and  London  might  derive  an 
ample  supply  of  white  fish  from  thence  with  greater  certainty  and 
facility  than  from  the  banks  of  the  North  Sea,  the  wind  blowmg 
fair  from  it  for  all  those   markets  nine  months  out   of  tvirelve. 
But  the  Irish,  poor  and  wretched  as  they  are,  and  surrounded  aathe 
island  is  with  inexhaustible  fishing  grounds,  are  either  so  indolent 
or  have  so  little  inclination  to  engage  in  the  fisheries,  that  they 
.    nave  not  yet  proceeded  a  single  step  beyond  procuring  a  partial 
supply  of  their  own  wants.     They  seem  indeed  to  have  less  taste 
for  a  sea-faring  life  than  their  insular  situation  might  be  supposed 
to  create,  a  proof  of  which  is  given  in  the  few  men  which  that 
country  furnishes  for  the  royal  navy.     With  a  population  consisting 
of  considerably  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  does  not  supply  more    than  one- 
seventh  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  navy,  and  three-fourths  of  this 
small  portion  are  landmen.     Those  few  who  follow  the  occupation 
of  fishermen  are  so  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own  ini- 
perfect  metliods  of  catching  fish,  that  they  have  hitheito  resisted  all 
attempts  at  improvement.    A  gentleman,  it  seems,  by  a  particular 

m         •      "  »  '  I  «  I        .1 I  111      I      I      I  m 

*  So  c^led  from  the  vessel  14  which  it  was  discovered,  h;^'  Mr.  Do^-le,  and  qf  whick 
an  account  was  published  in  1^36*  ..     1    • 
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kind  of  trammel  net,  proved  to  them  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  he 
could  take  ten  times  the  quantity  of  hake  that  they  with  their  hookers 
were  able  to  do  in  a  whole  night.  The  cost  of  one  of  these  hookers 
is  from  .£ldO  to  c£l50 ;  it  is  navigated  by  four  men  and  a  boy,  and 
the  mode  of  fishing  is  by  the  hook  and  line.  A  set  of  trammel  nets 
"with  a  boat  costs  only  from  c£30  to  £35.  They  employ  four  men, 
but  when  thrown  out  require  no  attention  and  do  not  prevent  the 
use  of  the  line  at  the  same  time, — ^the  one  is  certain,  the  other  un- 
certain. The  hake,  though  playing  about  in  shoals,  are  not  always 
in  the  humour  of  biting;  but  they  cannot  escape  the  trammels. 
The  hook  too  must  be  baited,  and  baits  are  sometimes  not  to  be 
had.  The  poor  fisherman  can  never  hope  to  raise  out  of  the  produce 
of  his  labour  so  lai^e  a  sum  as  from  <£  120  to  c£  1 50  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  a  hooker;  but  a  small  boat  and  a  net  may  fall  within  his 
compass,  or  at  any  rate  may  be  purchased  by  a  joint  contribution  of . 
the  boats'  crew ;  and  the  feelings  of  proprietorship  would  give  a 
spur  to  his  activity.  Yet  with  all  these  obvious  advantages,  such 
was  the  prejudice  against  this  new  method  of  taking  fish,  that  the 
crews  of  the  hookers,  alarmed  at  the  supposed  diminution  of  their 
profit,  occasioned  by  the  increased  supply,  combined  together  along 
the  whole  coast  and  destroyed  the  trammel  nets  wherever  they  dis- 
covered them.* 

An  jenlightened  society  for  Ireland,  formed  on  similar  principles 
to  that  of  the  British  society  for  extending  the  fisheries,  8cc.  in 
another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  might  be  the  means  of  ^ 
Removing  those  prejudices.    Still  the  same  difiiculties  would  remain  * 
with  regard  to  the  salt  laws,  the  removal  of  which  it  is  presumed  if^^ 
would,  under  proper  regulations,  give  such  a  spur  to  the  Irish 
fisheries,  as  would  amply  compensate  the  loss  or  failure  of  the 
distant  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  neither  of  which  are  impossible 
contingencies.     It  may  be  lost  by  the  war ;  it  may  fail  through  the 
exertions  and  success  of  a  rival.     In  point  of  fact,  it  has  for  some 
years  past  been  progressively  on  the  decline;'  whilst  that  of  New- 
England  has  continued  to  flourish  in  the  same  progression. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  in  the  year  1 805,  the  number 
of  vessels  employed  in  the  American  fishery  amounted  to  about 
1500,  carrying  about  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  caught  from 
6  to  900,000  quintals  of  fish,  while  the  whole  produce  of  the  New- 
foundland fishery  did  not  exceed  500,000  quintals,  and  the  number 
of  vessels  and  men  employed  did  not  amount  to  one  half  of  that 
employed  by  the  Americans.f  The  causes  of  this  falling  oflF 
are  stated  to  be';  first,  the  prohibition  from  making  such  local 

I  I  ■-  11,..  .1  ■■■■     1.— .— ■■— w.^— » 

*  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Irish  Fishery,  by  Geo.  N.  Whately. 
t  Coiisideratioiis  dn  the  Expediency  of  adopting  certain  measures  for  toe  Encourage- 
ment  or  ExtennoD  of  the  Newfoundland  Fishery,  1805.  .  ■   "    -.  ^ 
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laws  and  regulations  as  might  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  inhabitants;  secondly,  the  restriction  i^hich  prevents  the  resi- 
dent inhabitants  from  erecting  their  necessary  dwellings;  thirdly, 
the  prohibition  against  the  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  land,  whick 
prevents  the  inhabitants  from  raising  any  part  of  their  provisions 
beyond  a  few  potatoes ;  and  fourthly,  the  restriction  laid  on  the 
importation  of  provisions  from  the  United  States,  which  confines 
that  importation  to  bread  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  live  stock,  and 
that  only  on  conditions  not  calculated  to  afford  the  inhabitants 
much  relief.     '  From  a  system  the  first  object  of  which  is  to  with- 
hold that  principle  of  internal  legislation  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensible  to  the  good  government  of  every  community — 
which  restrains  the  building  of  comfortable  dwellings,  in  a  climate 
exposed  to  the  most  inclement  winter — which  prohibits  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  for  food — and  restricts  the  importation  of  it  from 
the  only  market,  which  the  inhabitants  have  the  power  to  go  to— 
from  such  a  system  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
foundland are  not  able  to  maintain  a  competition  against  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen/* 

We  have  our  doubts  whether  the  Newfoundland  fishery  would 
be  worth  the  carrying  on,  provided  our  home  fisheries  were  in  a 
better  state  of  cultivation.  To  send  out  an  annual  supply  of  food 
for  all  the  men  employed  on  tliis  fishery,  to  the  distance  of  3000 
miles,  and  an  annual  supply  of  fishermen  and  seamen,  who  make  it 
a  convenient  stepping-stone  in  their  emigrations  to  America,  while 
the  home  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  equally 
productive  of  the  same  kind  of  fish  equally  good,  are  nearly  aban- 
doned, is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  questionable  policy.  It  adds 
little  to  the  wealth  and  less  to  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  quite  impossible  that  we  can,  on  return  of  peace,  carry 
on  a  competition  with  the  Anaericans  on  their  own  shores. 

The  brief  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  British  fisheries 
X  conveys  not  a  flattering,  but  we  believe,  a  faithful,  picture  of  their  pre- 
sent state.  The  supply,  as  we  have  seen,  is  inexhaustible;  the  de- 
mand, not  satisfied  either  in  the  home  or  the  foreign  market;  the 
object,  of  great  national  importance ;  the  means,  completely  within 
ourselves;  and  success,  certain  under  a  well  regulated  plan.  We  ' 
have  our  doubts,  however,  whether  Mr.  Schiiltes  has  suggested 
such  a  plan;  like  most  projectors,  he  brings  forward  only  the 
favorable  bearings,  and  promises  too  much. 

Tlie  outline  of  his  scheme,  if  we  rightly  comprehend  it,  is  this — 
The  herring  fishery  to  be  placed  under  the  continual  support  and 
immediate  direction  of  the  government,  whose  chief  oflicers,  as 

*  Consideratious  oq  tlie  Expediency  of  adopting  certaui  measures  for  the  Encourage^ 
ment  or  Extension  of  the  Newfoundland  Fishery.     1805. 
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factors  or  middle  men,  are  to  inspect  the  curing  and  packing  of  a|I 
fish  for  the  foreign  market.  The  salt  laws  to  be  revised,  restric- 
tions removed,  all  penalties  abolished,  and  the  intervention  of  excise 
officers  dispensed  with.  A  fund  of  six  millions  to  be  raised  and 
issued  in  descriptive  notes  of  one  to  five  pounds  each,  to  be  recalled 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.  To 
build  or  purchase  a  fishing  navy  of  4000  good  stout  vessels,  not 
less  than  50  or  60  tons  burden,  each  of  which,  with  all  the  appro- 
priate furniture,  is  calculated  to  cost  about  c£3000,  or  the  whole 
fishing  flotilla  twelve  millions ;  one  half  of  the  value  to  be  advanced 
by  the  fund  above-mentioned.  The  fish  to  be  cured  on  board  ancl 
repacked  on  ^ore,  according  to  the  regulati9ns  observed  by  the 
Dutch.  All  the  herrings  caught  and  packed  to  be  purchased  by 
government  at  25s.  a  barrel  of  sea-sticks,  which,  when  repacked, 
may  be  disposed  of  at  42s.  a  barrel.  It  is  supposed  that  each  ship 
will  take  and  cure  annually,  on  an  average,  600  barrels  or  2,400,000 
barrels  on  the  whole,  which,  after  repacking,  will  give  1,600,000 
barrels  of  merchantable  herrings.  The  account  would  then  stand 
as  under. 

Payments. 

For  2,400,000  barrels  at  255.  the  barrel,  i^3,000,000, 

in  five  years  ....  o£l5,000,0(X) 

Deduct  five  years  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed      1,500,000 

cf  13,500,000 
Receipts. 

1,600,000    repacked    herrings,    or,    in  five  years, 

8,000,000  barrels  at  42s.  .    ,         .  .    16,800,000 

Profit  to  Government  .  .  .  3,300,(XX) 

Or  annually      •         .  .  .  .  o£660,000 

Of  the  1^600,000  barrels  he  estimates  600,000  for  the  consump- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  one  million  to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ; 
for  he  observes,  that  as  it  is  ascertained  the  latter  took  from  the 
Dutch  624,000  barrels  in  1653,  it  may  be  presumed,  *  upon  tlie 
calculations  made  by  political  arithmeticians,',  there  must  have 
been  a  double  population  since  that  period,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  a  double  demand.  We  are  not  sufficiently  interested 
to  inquire  in  what  school  Mr.  Schultes  learned  his  political  arith- 
metic, but  if  his  mercantile  arithmetic  is  not  grounded  on  better 
principles,  we  suspect  that  Government  would  have  ^t  a  losing 
bargain  by  employing  him  as  their  accountant  in  the  new  national 
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herring  fishery.  We  do  not  see  clearly,  what  appears  SO  very  ot- 
vious  to  Mr.  Schiiltes,  how  (he  poor's  rate  would  become  esdnct 
by  compelling  each  poor  person  to  eat  four  salt  herrings  a  week. 
Hia  other  plan,  of  raising  '  seven  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,'  is  as  certain  as  it  would  be  iDgcnious,  if- — '  if 
two-thirds  of  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales  should  earn  bj 
manual  labour  three  sliilHngs  a  week  each  person.-'  Buthts  '  illii»- 
tration'  of  increasing  the  revenue  and  dinunishing  taxes  by  repo- 
sitories of  pickled  herring  in  every  town,  is,  to  us  at  least,  an  '  il- 
lustration' in  the  form  of  ofisairiitn  per  obsciirim. 

We  liave  a  more  rational  and  feasible  *  project  of  a  plan  for  tlie 
improvement  of  the  British  fisheries'  by  an  anonymous  author.* 
He  proposes,  I .  A  grand  national  corporation  organized  under  the 
immediate  protection  and  superin tendance  of  parliament.  2.  A 
capital  stock  of  to  be  raised  iu  shares   by  tlie  sea  port 

towns  and  corporations,  proportioned  to  tlie  advantages  of  locality, 
and  amount  of  their  trade  and  tonnage;  an  annu^  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  guaranteed  on  the  capital,  3.  Convetiiences  for  flip- 
ping, storehouses,  sheds,  fcc.  constructed  in  places  contiguous  to 
the  beat  fishing  grounds.  4.  A  free  use  of  salt  by  the  managers 
without  any  interference  of  the  revenue  officers,  5.  The  fish  taken 
and  cured  to  be  exempt  from  all  duties  whatever;  on  theothet 
hand  no  bounties  to  be  given.  6.  Fishermen  disabled  by  accident, 
age,  or  infirmity,  and  tlie  widows  and  children  of  fishermen  to  be 
provided  for.  7-  The  corporation  to  be  authorised  to  propose 
rules  for  the  regulation  and  discipline  of  the  fishery.  He  proposes 
to  catch  and  cure  in  tlie  deep  sea  herring  fishery,  for  the  foreign 
market,  900,000  barrels,  and  for  home  consumption  600,000  b»r- 
re]s,or  1,500,000  barrets  annually,  which  at  24s. a  barrel  would  be 
worth  ^^1,800,000.  To  do  this  there  would  be  required  60,000 
tons  of  decked  vessels  manned  with  14,000  men  and  boys.  The 
coat  of  these  vessels,  widi  their  furniture,  nets,  and  the  wliarii, 
storehouses,  8tc.  he  estimates  at  Xl,050,000,  which  H-ilh  the  total 
annual  expenditure,  risk,  and  interest  on  the  capital  will  be  further 
augmented  to  the  sum  of  ^1,673,250,  so  that  after  allowing  a  feif 
profit  on  all  the  articles  of  expenditure,  and  finding  employment 
for  vast  multitudes  on  shore,  theie  will  remain  an  annual  surplus 
saving  of  £iQ.6,750.  On  the  same  principle  on  a  capital  of 
^764,000,  expended  on  the  cod  fishery,  he  makes  out  a  deaf 
annual  gain  of  i!l3G,000  by  employing  40,000  tons  of  decked 
shipping,  and  48(X)  men  aud  boys  to  catch  and  cure  600,000  bai^ 
rela  of  cod  fish. 

The   outline  of  tlie  plan  we  consider  as  unobjectionable.     We 
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would  only  add  that  the  shares  should  be  reduced  into  so  small  a 
aum^  ten  pounds  for  instance^  that  every  poor  fisherman  might 
have  the  chance  of  becoming  a  proprietor^  and  should  always  be 
entitled  to  a  preference  in  the  purchase  of  shares^  which^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  price  paid  for  his  labour  would  ensure  him  5  per  cent, 
on  all  his  savings;  the  clear  profits,  after  the  appropriation  of  a 
fund  to  provide  for  decayed  fishermen  and  their  families,  might 
either  be  applied  to  an  increase  of  the  dividend  or  extension  of 
the  capital.  It  b  for  want  of  some  such  security,,  that  capital  has 
not  been  adventured  in  the  home  fisheries ;  and  government  onlj 
can  afford  satisfactory  security.  Wherever  a  capital  has  been 
advanced,  it  has  been  done  with  the  sole  view  of  seicuring  a 
monopoly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salesmen  of  Billinsgate.  A  real 
master  fisherman  with  an  establishment  of  vessels,  boats,  nets,  &c. 
is  a  character  wholly  unknown  on  the  coasts  of  Britain;  but  let 
the  government  guarantee  the  capitalist  5  per  cent,  for  the  money 
he  advances,  under  proper  regulations,  and  every  seaport  in  the 
kingdom,  favourably  situated  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries, 
would  speedily  furnish  whatever  sum  might  be  required.  Sup«> 
posing  a  million  sterling  to  be  advanced  by  mdividuals  of #  the 
various  fishing  stations  on  the  coast,  the  annual  expense  to  govern- 
ment would  not  exceed  <f  50,000,  while  the  benefits  which  the 
nation  would  derive  from  it  are  incalculable.  We  think  nothing  of 
voti^  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually  for  carrying  on 
the  Caledonian  canal,  which  many  well  informed  persons  consider 
as  an  useless  expenditure  of  money ;  whilst  the  same  sums  annually 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  deep  sea  fishery  would  add  more  to  the  wealth,  strength, 
and  prosperity  of  Scotland,  than  all  the  Caledonian  canals  which 
engineers  have  projected. 

In  a  national  point  of  view  the  extension  of  the  home  fisheries 
would  be  attended  with  many  imtportant  considerations.  By  aug- 
menting the  <Jbantity  of  food  there  \vould  necessarily  result  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor,  artificers,  and  tradesmen  would  be  im- 
proved ;  and  a  permanent  fishery  would  be  the  means  of  rearing 
and  supporting  a  .bold  and  hardy  race  of  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  sea  coast,  and  of  creating  a  nursery  of  excellent  seamen  for 
die  navy,  not  less  valuable,  we  might  perhaps  say,  more  valiiable 
than  that  of  the  coal  trade.  This  is  a  consideration  of  more 
importance  at  the  present  moment,  when,  after  a  war  of  twenty 
years  duration,  our  old  seamen  are  fast  wearing  out,  and  the 
ordinary  sources  of  recruiting  young  ones  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
regular  army  and  militia,  into  which  landmen  are  tempted  to  enter 
by  the  large  bounties,  which  exceed  those  given  by  the  navy  in  a 

five- 
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five-fold  proportion.  The  merchant  service  is  no  longer  Aat 
nursery  of  seamen  for  the  navy  vihich  it  used  to  be.  Merchant 
vessels  are  now  for  die  most  part  navigated  by  invalided  seamen 
and  foreigners;  and  the  Americans  have  robbed  lis  of  4O,000,  or 
as  some  say,  60,000  seamen.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  late  unfortunate  captures  of  our  frigates  by  the  Americans 
were  less  owing  to  any  disparity  in  the  respective  sizes  of  the  ships 
and  the  weight  of  metal,  (though  that  disparity  is  sufficiently  great 
to  account  for  it,)  than  to  the  circumstance  of  the  enemy's  ships 
being  manned  wholly  with  prime  seamen,  which  their  limited  navy 
enables  them  to  do;  whereas  in  our  immense  fleets  one  third  part 
only  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  consists  of  able  seamen,  (among 
whom  the  petty  officers  are  included,)  the  rest  being  made  up  of 
ordinary,  landmen,  and  boys.  We  may  add  too  that,  in  many  of 
our  ships,  every  tenth  man  is  a  foreigner.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that,  from  such  inferiority  of  bodily  strength,  and  of  numbers  versed 
in  seamanship,  this  new  naval  enemy  may  occasionally  have  the 
advantage;  but  we  repel  with  disdain  and  indignation  the  calumnious 
assertion  that  our  seamen  have  become  '  heartless:'  an  assertion  so 
false  and  libellous  that  it  could  have  been  hatched  only  in  die 
mischievous  designs  of  some  dark  and  malignant  spirit,  or  in  the 
disordered  brain  of  a  maniac;  but  no  sooner  hatched  than  confnted 
by  the  fact  of  a  British  frigate  completely  subduing,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  an  American  frigate,  her  superior  in  size,  her  superior  in 
metal,  her  superior  in  number  of  men.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  immediately  after  boarding,  the  Chesapeake 
separated  from  the  Shannon,  M'hile  the  colours  of  the  former  were 
still  flying  and  the  ship  unhurt,  so  that  in  fact  the  whole  of  her 
remaining  crew  was  conquered  by  about  140  British  seamen,  with 
Brooke  at  their  head,  who  scoured  the  decks  and  drove  the  w^e 
crew  into  the  bottom  of  the  ship  with  *  irresistible  fury.^ 

With  such  men,  trained  by  such  an  officer,  we  have  little  (o 
apprehend  from  the  superior  magnitude  of  the  enemy's  ships ;  but 
we  do  entertain  very  serious  apprehensions  lest  the  supply  of  these 
brave  fellows  should  fail  us.  By  encouraging  the  fisheries,  how- 
ever, every  seaport  town,  every  little  village  on  the  coast,  and  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  creeks  and  inlets,  would  become  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men. Every  spot  to  which  boats  and  vessels  resort  must  necessa- 
rily raise  seamen ;  the  very  sight  of  them  creates  a  taste  for  the  sea 
in  the  neighbouring  youth  ;  and  the  little  adventures  and  risks  of  a 
coasting  voyage  or  a  fishing  expedition,  instead  of  deterring,  serve 
only  to  excite  in  boys  of  spirit  a  stronger  desire  to  brave  the  *  Iril- 
lows  of  the  stormy  deep.'  We  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
long  protracted  war  has  increased  our  naval  power ;  far  otherwise 
is  the  case,  as  every  experienced  dfficer  in  the  service  well  knows. 
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It  is  therefore  the  more  incumbent  on  the  government  to  omit  no 
measures  that  may  tend  to  keep  up  this  ^  arm  of  our  strength/  so 
essential  to  the  honour,  the  independence,  and  the  security  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  we  know  of  no  measure  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  as  that  of  giving  every  possible  assistance  and 
encouragement  to  the  home  fisheries. 

But  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries  in  a  naval  point  of 
view  is  almost  of  equal  importance  on  the  recurrence  of  peace,  as 
in  the  midst  of  a  war.  What,  we  would  a.sk,  is  to  become  of  the 
145,000  seamen  and  marines  now  serving  in  the  navy,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  ?  Suppo^ng  that  45,000  be  required  to  be  kept 
in  full-pay,  what  is  to  become  of  the  remaining  100,000?  When 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  which  we  now  almost  exclu* 
sively  possess,  comes  to  be  divided  among  the  several  maritime 
nations  of  Europe  and  America,  so  great  a  number  of  discharged 
seamen  will  in  vain  seek  for  employment  in  our  commercial  ma- 
rine; and  if  not  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  or 
in  some  way  or  other,  must  obviously  be  lost  to  the  country. 
We  may  fairly  reckon  however  that  of  these  100,000  men,  one  in 
five,  from  long  service,  wounds  and  infirmities,  will  be  unable  to 
provide  for  himself,  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  fit  object  for  the 
nation's  gratitude,  dispiensed  through  the  medium  of  that  noble 
institution,  towards  the  support  of  which,  indeed,  every  seaman 
contributes,  and  is  therefore  the  more  entitled  to  its  relief.  But 
where  ^e  the  funds  to  be  found  to  provide  for  2();000  additional 
objects,  who,  on  every  consideration,  must  be  thought  deserving  the 
benefif  of  Greenwich  hospital !  '  There  are  at  present  on  that 
establishment  about  2500  hi,  and  10,000  out,  pensioners,  requiring 
an  annusd  sum  of  c£  1^0,000.  In  peace  the  revenues  must  fall  off 
greatly,  as  many  of  the  productive  sources  will  then  be  dried  up. 
A  national  fishery  would  give  employment  to  ^11  such  Greenwich 
pensioners  as  were  able  to  be  useful,  whether  in  the  ships  fishing  at 
•sea^  or  the  boats  attached  to  the  fishery,  or  in  tlie  various  occupa- 
tions connected  with  it  onshore,  the  number  of  whom  may  at  least 
be  reckoned  at  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  few  of  the  in-pensioners,  comfortable  as  they  are,  who 
would  not  rather  prefer  a  small  out-pension  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  evening  of  their  days  among  their  friends,  who  mostly  reside  at 
some  or  other  of  the  sea  port  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now 
every  in-pensioner  costs  the  establishment  at  least  £36  annually, 
while  the  largest  out-pension  does  not  exceeded  18,  and  many  are  as 
low  as  <£?.  Hence  thrice  the  present  number  of  those  in  the 
hospital  might  be  subsisted,  and  with  greater  comfort  to  them- 
selves, by  admitting  the  helpless  only  as  in-patients,  and  allowing 
all  such  as  were  stiU  able  to  do'  something,  full  liberty  to  go 
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where  they  pleased.  By  this  regulation,  were  the  fisheries  once 
established  on  a  grand  national  plan,  employment  might  be  found 
on  every  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  vast  mmi* 
her  of  brave  and  deserving  men,  each  retiring  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  native  spot:  and  here,  with  the  addition  of  his  small  pension 
to  his  earnings,  the  worn- out  seaman  might  be  enabled  to  pass  the. 
remainder  of  that  life,  of  which  the  best  portion  had  been  devoted 
to  his  country's  service,  among  the  friends  and  companions  of  his 
early  days. 

Every  one  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  manning  the  navy  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
war.  For  every  ship  of  the  line  that  we  could  send  to  sea,  the  first 
six  months  of  the  war,  the  enemy,  by  his  marine  conscription,  would 
be  able  to  man  and  equip  five.  But  a  national  fishery,  established 
on  a  grand  scale  and  under  proper  regulations,  would  form  such  t 
nursery  for  the  navy  that  we  might  men  rely  with  certainty  on  a 
supply  of  seamen  equal  to  the  manning  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  at. 
the  shortest  notice,  on  the  speedy  equipment  of  which  the  safety 
of  the  country  might  perhaps  mainly  depend. 

We  preteiid  not  to  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  goveriH 
ment  may  or  may  not  have  been  drawn  to  this  important  subject; 
but  we  do  know  that  the  highest  considerations  of  state- policy— 
that  every  motive  of  public  interest  and  private  benefit — urge  the 
immediate  adoption  of  some  efficient*  plan  for  the  extension  and. 
improvement  of  the  fisheries.  The  present  state  of  the  war  makes 
such  an  undertaking  the  more  necessary,  whilst  farther  delay  may. 
be  altogether  fatal  to  it.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  plan 
tbat  our  fisliermen  should  obtain  a  full  possession  of  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  be  in  vigorous  pursuit  of  all  the  various  fisheries  from 
Shetland  to  the  Land's  £nd,  before  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Tliat  period  once  arrived,  the  golden  opportunity  will  have  passed 
away.  '  VVhenever  peace  shall  take  place,  we  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  our  ancient  rivals  the  Dutch,  who  by  French  alliance 
have  lost  their  navy,  their  commerce  and  their  colonies,  wiU» 
through  French  assistance,  strain  every  nerve  to  re-create  the  one 
and  regain  the  others.  To  effect  this,  they  have  the  same  means 
and  the  same  resources  which  succeeded  so  well  and  so  rapidly  in 
former  times.  JS  othuig  tliat  we  can  possibly  do,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  will  check  their  progress  half  so  effectually  as  an  immediate 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  on  our  part,  while  the 
war  lusts,  anil  the  getting  possession,  not  only  of  the  best  fishing 
grounds,  but  also  of  the  best  foreign  ^markets  for  the  dispo- 
sal of  their  produce,  lliose  markets  are  now  open  to  us.  ITie 
Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  West  India  islands,  the  Brazils  and  Spanish  America  would 

ensure 
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ensure  a  demand  for  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  salted  fish.  It 
would,  be  idle  to  Suppose  that,  on  the  return  of  friendly  relations 
'^ith  the  Dutch,  ^'e  shall  be  able  to  prevent  vtheir  fishing .  on  our 
coasts,  and  in  our  very  harbours,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
tdo  heretofore.  In  the  l&st  short  interval  of  peace  they  came  over 
to  dredge  for  oysterS|  and  to  procure  whilks  for  bait,  in  the  very 
jnouth  of  the  lliamesk  French  fishing  vessels  visited  the  banks  and 
inlets  on  the  coast  of  Ireland;  and  a  boast  was  made,  in  the  offi" 
cial  journal  of  that  country,  that^  in  the  course  of  two  months,  the 
Boulogne  fishermen  caught  as  many  herrings  on*  our  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  produced  them  ^28,000 ;  and  that  one  third  of  thii 
sum  was  paid  by  English  fishermen  in  ready  money  for  the  purchase 
of  fish  caught  on  their  own  shores ! 

In  any  negociation  for  a  general  peace,  every  effort  ^yill  be  used 
by  our  inveterate  and  deadly  foe  to  thrust  forward,  as  a  prominent 
feature,  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  Our  Uaval  superiority  is,  in 
fact,  the  lethalis  arundo  that  rankles  in  his  breast.  By  that 
superiority  the  spark  of  liberty  has  still  been  kept  alive  on  the 
fcontinent  of  Europe,  and  by  it  alone  have  Spain  and  Portugal 
t>een  rescued  from  the  tyrant  s  iron  grasp.  We  are  therefore  ac- 
xiwseA  by  him,  on  all  oc^^asions,  and  the  accusation  i&  re-echoed  by 
bis  worUiy  coadjutor  in  America,  ^  of  wishing  to  exclude  the  uni^ 
verse  from  that  element  which  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the 
globe  \  and  of  throwing  a  barrier  across  this  '  common  highway 
of  nations.'  The  accusation,  we  need  not  say,  is  utterly  un- 
founded. The  superiority  which  we  have  obtained  by  the  skill 
^nd  valour  of  British  seamen  has  been  used  with  British  generosity 
-and  moderation.  But,  we  confess,  it  has  frequently  occurred  to 
us,  that  the  charge  might  have  been  answered  by  a  public  decla- 
ration, stating  clearly  and  explicitly  what  those  maritime  rights 
are,  '  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Abbot  when  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  '  we  have  resolved  never  to 
surrender.'  The  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  too  firm  and  loo 
elevated  to  require  us  to  rest  our  foundation  on  undefined  preteii- 
iiQiis.  We  may,  with  safety,  not  only  declare  what  those  rights  are, 
but  further,  that  we  shall  wage  interminable  war  rather  than  abate 
or  compromise  one  iota  of  them.  We  hold  the  full  and  free  use 
of  the  ocean,  and  every  part  thereof,  by  the  whole  universe,  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  public  law,  subject  only  to  those  regula- 
tions which  have  been  established  and  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
nations.  England,  it  is  true,  has  long  claimed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas  at  a  right  which  universal  conquest  has  fairly  given  her ;  a 
right  which  we  trust  she  will  long  continue  to  hold  for  her  own 
honor  and  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.^  Her  sovereignty 
however  is  purely  military,  and  in  other  respects  but  a  '  barren 
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sceptre  ;'  for,  we  repeat  that  at  no  period  does  it  appear  that  she 
ever  intended  to  set  up  any  claim  to  a  l^al  and  possessory  right  of 
the  sea  to  the  exclusion  of  other  nations. 

That  we  have  used  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  with  moderatioH 
is  no  idle  assertion.  If,  by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  the  set 
has  been  held  to  be  innocent,  and  inexhaustible,  and  therefore,  that 
every  one  has  a  right  to  use  it  for  navigation,  and  for  fishing,  Eng- 
land has  not  infringed  either  of  those  rights.  She  has  exercised  no 
prerogative  of  ix)\ver  beyond  what  is  strictly  recognised  by  the  Isw 
of  nations — assumed  no  privilege  that  could  tend  to  the  eiti- 
blishmeut  of  any  legal  right  to  the  dominion  even  of  her  own  seas. 
The  Mare  C/ausnm  of  Selden  was  certainly  calculated  to  mitleMi, 
and  it  did  mislead,  a  great  part  of  the  public  on  a  point  to  which  tiie 
public  feeling  was  tremblingly  alive;  but  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
that  day  never  thought  of  confounding  the  two  questions  of  militaj 
dominion,  and  legal  right  of  possession ;  or,  as  Vattel  expresses  i^ 
'  England  never  chiimed  the  property  of  all  the  seas,  over  which 
she  has  claimed  the  empire;'  whilst  he  admits  at  the  same  time^ 
that  she  had  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  herring  fishery  on  her 
coasts,  though  the  omission  of  so  dohig  caused  that  fishery  to  be- 
come common. 

As  the  right  to  an  appropriate  fishery  on  our  own  coasts  mtf 
speedily  be  brought  into  public  discussion,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  inquire  how  the  fact  stands  with  regard  to  our  claims  to  the 
fishery  in  the  seas  of  Great  Britain — whether  we  have,  in  pout 
of  fact,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  established  a  claim,  by  aannnii^ 
to  ourselves  the  power  of  granting  licenses,  or  assigning  limitSi  to 
those  fisheries.  There  are  two  or  three  points  on  record  that  woiU 
seem  to  countenance  the  idea  of  the  Kings  of  England  having  ei- 
ercised  these  acts  of  sovereignty.  Sir  John  Boroi^hs,  ^ihom  m 
have  before  quoted,  says,  in  his  Sovereignty  of  the  British  Setf| 
that  Philip  the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  obtained  of  Queen  Miiy 
his  wife,  a  licence  for  his  subjects  to  fish  upon  the  north  coarti 
of  Ireland,  they  paying  yearly  for  the  same  one  thousand  poondi 
sterling,  which  was  accordingly  paid  into  tlie  exchequer  of  Irehuri; 
but  he  produces  no  audiority  excepting  the  hearsay  of  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Fitton  the  treasurer.  Such  payment  is  no  where  oi 
record,  and,  if  ever  made,  was  either  a  private  bribe  or  an  extortion. 
What  appears  to  render  this  the  more  probable,  is  that  the  ambis- 
sadors  of  Queen  Elizabeth  openly  affirmed  to  those  of  Denmaii:^ 
when  that  power  pretended  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fishiai 
between  Norway  and  Iceland,  ^  that  the  kings  of  England  had  in 
no  time  forbid  the  freedom  of  fishing  in  the  Irish  sea,  albeit  thej 
were  lords  of  both  bunks.'  Again,  it  is  recorded  by  Camden,  and 
'Cjuoted  by  a  number  of  writers,  that  the  Dutch  asked  leave  of  the 
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governor  of  the  castle  of  Scarborough  to  fish  for  herring  on  that 
part  of  the  coast,  observing  that  *  the  English  always  gave  leave 
to  fishy  reserving  the  honour  to  themselves,  but  slolhfully  resigning 
the  profit  to  others/  But  Sir  Phihp  Meadows  observes  that  Mn 
Gunden  has  produced  no  authority  for  such  an  assertion ;  that  the 
governor  might  probably,  by  his  civilities  to  the  fishermen,  mak« 
some  perquisites,  and  derive  some  emoluments,  by  permitting 
them  to  dry  their  nets  on  shore,  fetch  victuals  an4  water,  &c.  but 
that  it  is  not  likely  he  had  so  indefinite  a  power,  as  to  enable  him 
to  give  leave,  upon  bare  asking,  for  foreigners  to  fish  at  pleasure 
within  the  royalties  of  the  crown ;  that  at  any  rate  it  is  manifest 
that  no  state  ever  did  pay  to  the  crown  of  England  any  yearly  sum 
or  other  consideration  for  liberty  of  fishing  upon  the  seas  of 
England,  for,  in  such  case,  such  sum  must  have  passed  into  tha 
account  of  the  exchequer  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  ^ 
have  there  remained  on  record.*  He  fi^rther  observes  that  nona 
of  our  leagues  and  treaties  made  either  with  the  house  of  Burgundy 
or  with  the  house  of  Austria,  since  the  union  of  tlic  two  houses,  or 
with  the  States  General,  since  their  disunion  from  both,  have  ever 
reserved  to  the  crown  of  England,  any  annual  payment,  fee-farm 
or  consideration,  for  their  liberty  of  fishing  in  our  seas;  that  a 
celtain  sum  was  never  agreed,  and  that  an  uncertain  one  could  never 
be  demanded ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ancient  treaties  from 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  to  James  I.  with  the  dukes  of  Brittany 
and  Burgundy  and  the  princes  of  the  Low  Countries,  invariably 
covenant  on  both  sides  that  their  respective  subjects  should  freely, 
and  without  let  or  hindrance,  fish  every  where  upon  the  sea,  without 
asking  any  licenses,  passports  or  safe  conducts^ — For  instance,  in 
the  treaty  between  Edward  IV.  of  England  and  Francis  duke  of 
Britany,  the  fishermen  of  both  nations  pottrrorU  peaceabiemetU 
oiler  par  tout  sur  mer  pour  pescher  et  gaigncr  leur  vivre,  satis 
impeachement,  ou  disturber  de  Ciiue  partie  on  de  f autre,'  &c. 
Thus  also  in  the  Intercursus  Magnus  made  in  1495  between 
Henry  VII.  and  Philip  IV.  it  is  agreed  qiwd  pi  scat  ores  utrlusque 
partis  poterint  ubique  ire  navigare  per  marey  securi  piscari,  abs^ 
^ue  impedimento,  licentiay  scu  salvo  conductu.  And  the  Dutch 
lo  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  never  molested  in  tlie  enjoy- 
inent  of  the  same  privileges. 

There  are  two  cases,  however,  on  record,  that  would  seem  to  es« 
tabliah  the  fact  of  a  licensed  fishery  on  the  part  of  England.  In  the 
ae^Tith  year  of  King  James  I.  1 600,  a  proclamation  was  published, 
inhibiting  all  persons  of  what  nation  or  quality  soever,  not  beitig 
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natural  born  subjects,  from  fishing  upon  any  of  the  coasts  and 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  isles  adjacent,  without  first 
obtaining  licences  from  the  king,  or  his  commissioners,  authorizal 
in  that  behalf,  \vhich  licences  were  to  be  renewed  yearly.  TUi 
royal  edict,  however,  which  further  required  a  rateable  compositidb 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  proportioned  to  the  tonnagey  seemi 
altogether  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the  continental  states,  whoie 
subjects  met  with  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  indefinite  liberty  of 
fishing  every  wiiere  close  upon  the  English  shores,  and  even  withia 
its  bays  and  havens,  without  the  least  fear  of  molestation^  by  the  pig- 
ment of  some  trifling  fee  or  gratuity.  A  repetition  of  the  pro- 
clamation by  King  Charles  I.  in  l6S6,  with  die  view  of  eststyuh- 
11^  a  claim  to  an  appropriate  fishery,  met  with  no  better  succea. 
The  better  to  enforce  this  edict,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  ii 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  sent  into  the  North  Sea  to  compel  tbe 
Dutch  fishermen  to  take  licences,  and  to  pay  for  die  saaiei  at  i 
moderate  rate,  which  they  gladly  accepted,  to  secure  to  themselfei 
the  benefit  of  the  fishery  without  molestation;  but  the.  ambassador 
of  the  States  General  in  England  remonstrated  against  this  oh 
precedentcd  proceeding  and  disavowed  the  act  of  their  fishenuea. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  did,  however,  it  seems,  pay  England  die 
compliment  of  asking  permission  to  fish  for  soles  on  the  Ei^U 
bniiks  for  the  use  of  his  own  table ;  and  our  own  Henry  VlQi 
condescended  to  renew  a  treaty  which  Henry  VH.  had  made  wUk 
John  II.  of  Denmark,  in  which  it  was  mutually  covenanted  tkit 
'  the  liegemen,  merchants  and  fishermen  oP  England,  should  fiik 
and  traffic  upon  the  Northern  Sea,  betwixt  Norway  and  Icdaai^ 
but  under  a  proviso  of  first  asking  leave,  and  renewing  ■  their 
licences  from  seven  years  to  seven  years,  (de  septennio  in  sqrteii' 
nium,)  from  tlie  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  and  their  succei- 


«ors.'* 


Next  as  to  a  limited  fishery.  This  expedient  has  also  been  tried, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  a  licensed  one.  The  precise  bound- 
aries of  that  marine  territory,  which  approximates  to  the  domimoai 
of  any  prince,  have  never  beeii  established  t>y  universal  conseat 
It  has  been  held  indeed  as  a  general  maxim  of  national  law, '  tht 
he,  who  is  lord  of  both  banks,  is  lord  of  the  intermediate  channel^ 
but  even  this  concession  is  subject  to  modification  where  thatcfauH 
nel  is  the  passage  into  open  seas.  Civilians  unanimously  agr^  u 
to  the  right  of  sea  property,  but  differ  as  to  the  extent  ana  QUfuiliCf 
of  that  right.  One  living  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  wf^ 
with  i^emliing  propriety  extend  that  right  an  hundred  miles  into  tk 
ocean ;  '.mother  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  or  MediterraneiB 
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might  think  twenty  leagues  of  sufficient  extent;  anotlier  again  might 
maintain,  that  so  much  of  the  sea  appertains  to  the  land,  as  a  man 
can  aee  over  from  the  shore  on  a  clear  day;  all  these  notions  have 
in.  fact  had  their  supporters.  But  as  Sir  Philip  Meadows  observes 
with  regard  to  the  last,  ^  if  a  man  see  from  Dover  to  Calais,  I 
mippose  the  like  can  be  done  from  Calab  to  Dover;  and  whose 
«ball  the  aea  be  betwixt?'  The  opinion  of  more  modern  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations  seems  to  assign  the  distance  of  a  cannon 
shot  from  any  part  of  the  shore  as  the  extent  of  marine  jurisdiction, 
or,  as  a  general  principle,  that  legal  dominion  of  the  sea  should 
extend  so  far  from  the  coast  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  renders 
it  necessary,  and  her  power  is  able  to  assert."""  llie  extent  of  the 
British  seaslias  at  all  times  been  a  fruitful  theme  of  dii^pute  and 
discussion  with  neighbouring  nations.  In  the  attempt  to  settle  the 
honour  of  the  A^g  betweeu  England  and  France,  Richlieu  proposed 
that  French  ships  should  strike  the  flag  and  lower  the  topsail  to 
British  ships  in  the  English  Channel  when  nearer  to  the  English 
shore,  and  that  British  ships  sliould  strike  to  those  of  France  when 
meeting  nearer  to  the  French  coast.  The  Cinque  ports  considered 
4heir  jurisdiction  to  extend  half  seas  over :  the  Tyiiity  bouse  were 
of  opinion  that  the  British  seas  extended  frou»  Cape  F'inisterre 
to  the  middle  of  Van  Statenland  in  Noryvay^  and  froin  thence 
northward  of  Scotland  and  the  isles  ther^f.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiral^  having  in  1712  called  on  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
die  British  seas,  he  delivered  it  as  follows,  which  our  readers  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  consider  as  that  of  a  good  courtier,  rather 
dian  of  a  sound  lawyer. 

'-].  I  take  it  without  any  doubt  that  t)ie  four  seas,  namely, 
€asty  south,  west  and  north,  are  within  her  Majesty's  sea  dominions, 
as  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  2.  That  the  east  and  south  parts  of 
this  dominion  extend  to  the  opposite  shores,  and  if  a  line  be  drawn 
from  Berwick  to  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  another  from  Cape 
Finisterre  to  Cape  Clear,  or  the  most  western  point  of  land  in  Ireland, 
I  conceive  die  space  within  those  lines  has  been  always  reputed  a 
pnrt  of  the  British  seas ;  but  I  cannot  say  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of 
them  southward,  there  being  some  opinions  that  carry  them  farther. 
3*  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  north  Foreland  to  Calais,  and  another 
from  the  islands  of  Scilly  to  Ushant,  I  think  tlie  space  between 
those  lines  and  the  opposite  shores  describe  that  part  pf  tiie  British 
seas  called  the  Channel ;  and  the  other  space  from  the  CiiamieL  to 
the  Naze  is  called  the  German  ocean.'  After  describing  the  seas  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  *  if  the  British  domi- 
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nion  may  be  extended  as  far  from  the  Irish  shores  to  the  westmud 
in  any  proportion  that  the  ocean  bears  to  the  Mediterraneany  the 
Gulph  of  Venicey  the  Euxine,  Sound^  Belt  or  White  Sea,  which  ait 
possessed  by  several  princes  or  states,  who  restrain  those  reapectiie 
dominions;  the  Queen  of  Great-  Britain  may  take  in  many  mora 
leagues  than  any  of  them  do  miles;  or,  if  they  claim  by  virtue  of 
being  possessed  of  opposite  shores,  her  Majesty  may,  by  the  same 
rule,  claim  the  western  ocean  beyond  Ireland.**  When  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Temple  boasted  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1673,  betweci 
King  Charles  II  and  the  States  General,  the  flag  was  carried  to 
all  the  height  his  Majesty  could  wish,  because  it  was  stipudated  in 
the  4th  article  of  that  treaty,  *  that  the  States  General  of  die  Udted 
Provinces,  in  due  acknowledgment  on  their  part  of  the  Kiif  of 
Great  Britain's  right  to  have  his  flag  respected  in  any  of  the  sen 
from  Cape  Finisterre  to  tlie  middle  point  of  the  land  Van  Statn 
in  Norway,  agree,  8cc.  that  their  ships  shall  strike  their  flag  and 
lower  their  topsail,  &c.  Sir  Philip  Meadows  asked,  '  whi^  kv 
England  to  do  with  the  bay  of  Biscay  or  sea  of  Norway?  Fnwi 
Cape  Finisterre  to  Van  Staten  is  a  greater  stride  than  the  Britidi 
seas,  (as  in  forgaer  treaties  the  article  stood,)  but  then  it  weaken 
our  standing.  The  limits  fixed  between  the  two  capes  are  too 
wide  for  dominion,  too  narrow  for  respect.  The  crown  of 
England  claims  no  dominion  in  any  seas  but  the  British  only,  jet 
it  claims  respect  every  where  and  in  all  seasZ-f 

More  moderate  as  well  as  more  rational  were  the  ideas  .of  IJJBg 
James  I.  as  to  sea  dominion  and  marine  jurisdiction.  It  appeals 
from  Selden,  that  in  the  year  1504,  the  second  of  his  reign,  he 
caused  twelve  sworn  men  well  skilled  in  maritime  afiairs  to  tiace 
out  on  a  map  the  sea  coasts  of  England,  on  which  were  drawn 
straight  lines  from  one  promontory  or  headland  to  another,  and  ill 
that  was  intercepted  and  included  within  these  lines  was  called  the 
Jcing's  chambers  and  royal  ports.  With  this  sea  chart  was  publiflhed 
a  roya'  proclamation,  in  wliich  they  are  stiledUhe  places  of  theking^i 
dominion  and  jurisdiction.'  Sir  Leonine  Jenkiils  calls  them  '  those 
ancient  sanctuaries  where  by  the  law  all  merchantmen  are  in  safe* 
gard,  and  all  hostilities  whatsoever  are  to  cease,  and  where  all 
parties,  though  in  enmity  with  one  another,  are  equally  to  pay  a 
reverei:ce  to,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  ,of,  his  Majesty's  protection. 

This  act  of  King  James  has  been  considered  as  impoUdCi 
bccaMse  it  implied  ;hat  lie  had  no  ri^ht,  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  lelin* 
quisheii  it  altogether,  beyond  that  boundary.  It  was  soon  evident 
however,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  limit  his  right  of  the  fiaheriei 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  his  pro* 

*  Admiralty  Records, 
t  X^ettcr  fron  Sir  F«  Meadows  to  Mr.  Scttetiiry  Pepys.    Prpj^ffu  Panen. 
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clamadon  five  years  afterwards,  prohibiting  foreigners  from  fishing 
OD  any  of  the  coasts  and  seas  of  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  without 
m  licence.  In  fact,  in  the  very  same  year  that  he  caused  the  said 
searchart  to  be  drawn,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  conclude 
an  union  between  the  two  khigdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
among  other  things,  concerning  the  trade,  mutually  agi  ced  *  that  the 
fishing  within  the  friths  and  bays  of  Scotland  and  in  the  seas 
within  fourteen  miles  distance  from  the  coasts  of  that  realm,  where 
neither  English  nor  other  strangers  have  used  to  fish,  should  be 
reserved  and  appropriated  to  Scotchmen  only;  and  reciprocally 
Scotchmen  to  abstain  from  fishing  within  the  like  distances  off  the 
coasts  of  England.'  In  the  same  reign,  Lord  Carlton,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  informed,  that  a  communication  had 
been  made  to  the  United  States  commissioners  in  London,  that 
their  subjects  would  then  and  in  future  be  prohibited  from  fishing 
within  fourteen  miles  of  his  Majesty's  coasts.*  Tlie  Dutch  how- 
ever paid  little  attention  to  this  notice.  ^Diey  out-numbered  us  in 
their  merchant  shipping  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  l,f  and  their 
navy  as  to  number  and  tonnage  was  far  superior  to  ours.  It  was 
mauifest  indeed  that  they  were  determined  to  try  with  us  a  vigorous 
contest  for  naval  superiority,  and  King  James  did  not  find  it  pru- 
dent to  provoke  it  at  that  time. 

Since  then  no  good  precedent  can  be  advanced  to  establish  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  on  her  opposite  neighbours  either 
a  limited  or  a  licenced  fishery,  even  in  her  own  seas,  the  obvious  policy 
on  her  part  would  be  that  of  forming  a  numerous  and  expert  body 
of  fishermen,  while  the  war  continues,  which  has  given  us  the  unri- 
valled commerce  of  the  world,  as  we  have  long  been  the  uncon- 
trouled  masters  of  the  sea.  We  know  of  no  other  effectual  mode  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  a  rivalship  of  the  fisheries, 
than  that  of  a  prior  occupation  of  them ;  for,  peace  once  restored, 
in  vain  we  should  endeavour  to  exclude  them  from  our  fishing 
grounds;  the  very  attempt  to  do  it  would  involve  us  in  endless  dis-  , 
putes  and  difficulties.  If,  in  the  midst  of  war,  we  are  so  indulgent 
or  so  indiiferent  as  to  permit  them  to  fish  half  Channel  over,  they 
will  not  scruple  to  visit  our  bays  and  harbours  in  time  of  peace. 
We  permit  even  to  our  enemies  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefit  which, 
under  a  change  of  circumstances,  they  would  peremptorily  refuse 
to  us.  We  allow  them  to  come  out  and  fish  without  molestation, 
notwithstanding  that  fishery  not  only  feeds  their  markets,  but 
supplies  their  blockaded  fleets  with  a  succession  of  seamen — almost 
the   only  seamen  whom  they   have  the  opportunity  of  making. 

•  Sir  P.  Mcadowi  on  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Seas.    "Pepyiian  MS, 
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We  did  indeed,  ou  one  occasion,  seize  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
tbe  Dutch  schuyts,  because,  on  the  loss  of  die  Flora  frigate  in 
1808,  the  surrounding  fishing  boats,  instead  of  assisting  Ae  sui^ 
ferers,  inhumanly  made  away  from  the  wreck  and  left  them  to 
perish ;  about  the  same  time  too  the  Dutch  had  broken  a  cartel  which 
they  had  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  But  what  was  the  coo* 
sequence  ?  The  Dutch  fishermen  found  in  our  easy  pbilandiropy 
an  amnesty  for  the  loss  of  those  brave  men  of  the  Flora,  who  had 
perished  through  their  inhumanity;  the  schuyts  and  fishermen  were 
restored,  the  order  rescinded,  and  the  Dutch  fish  as  before  without 
molestation. 

The  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  establishi,n^a  national 
fishery  on  a  grand  scale,  must  plead  our  excuse  for  exteiidim  dis 
present  article  to  so  great  a  length.  Happy  shall  we  be  if  wq 
have  succeeded  in  drawing  the  attention  of  those  to  the  subject^ 
through  whose  influence  and  exertions  alone  those  advantages  can 
be  obtained. 


Art.  II.  An  Essay  tawards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions.     By  John 

Ferriar,  M.  D. 

^T^HE  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  belief  in  appaiidoos 
^  could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth,  and  that  those  who  deny 
it  with  their  tonsues,  confess  it  with  their  fears,  has  perhaps  receiv^ 
more  consideration  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to.  The  last  renuut 
will  not  can7  very  far  at  any  rate,  nor  is  it  of  much  avul  even  in 
the  very  small  extent  to  which  it  is  applicable;  for  the  fear  of  ghosts 
may  well  survive  the  belief  in  them,  and  is  much  oftener  tbe  afi?ct 
of  habit,  than  tlie  result  of  conviction.  It  was  said  of  a  certain 
officer,  the  early  part  of  whose  life  had  b^n  passed  in  extraordinary 
shifts  and  distresses,  that  a  reverse  of  fortune,  which  brought  plen^ 
and  ease,  never  could  put  him  above  the  fear  of  bailiffs,  at  sight 
of  whom  he  invariably  fled;  and  it  may  [>erhaps  be  averred  mat 
there  scarcely  lives  a  person  who  does  not  retain  a  more  or  less 
painful  impression  from  some  danger  \vhich  no  longer  exists.  The 
first  part  of  the  sentence  has  however  more  weight,  and  tliough  tbe 
universality  of  the  creed  respecting  spirits  cannot  be  argued  as  t 
proof  of  their  visitation,  it  at  least  proves  the  existence  of  some 
universal  causes,  which  must  have  led  to  such  a  belief.  A  discussion 
of\hese  forms  the  subject  of  the  work  at  present  under  our  Consi- 
deration. 

The  author  prefaces  it  by  declaring  that  he  is  about  to  open  a  new 
and  unbeaten  field  to  the  composer  of  romance,  and  to  present  au 
ef):ectual  antidote  to  the  terrors  of  the  ghost-seer,  assuring  those 

whom 
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whom  he  invites  to  his  ^  enchanted  castle'  that  the  door  will  not  be 
opeped  to  them  '  by  a  grinning  demon^  but  by  a  very  civil  person  in 
a  black  cap/  Instead  however  of  ushering  in  his  guests  with  -the 
method  and  solemnity,  which  such  a  description  implies,  he  has 
scarcely  admitted  them  before  away  goes  this  graVe  personage  with 
a  hop,  step  and  a  jump,  which  might  almost  baffle  the  activity  of 
Mr.  Scott's  goblin-page.  We  will  tax  our  muscles  to  accompany 
him  in  elasticity  and  irregularity  of  movement.  He  begins  by  al- 
lowing that  impressions  have  been  made  upon  the  senses  of  persons 
of  credit,  which  were  apparently  praetematural ; — that  by  such  *  the 
forms  of  the  dead  and  the  absent  have  been  seen  and  their  voices 
have  been  heard.'  Proposing  to  explain  these  reputed  prodigies 
by  physical  means,  he  states  it  to  be  a  known  fact  that,  in  cases  of 
^  delmum  and  insanity,  spectral  delusions  take  place  and  often  conti- 
nue during  several  days ;  but  says  it  has  not  been  generally  noticed 
dmt  similar  effects  may  have  been  produced  by  a  partial  and  unde- 
tected affection  of  the  brain.  Deducing  all  fantastic  apparitions 
Irom  this  source,  he,  for  greater  perspicuity,  as  he  states,  dis- 
tributes his  matter  under  the  three  following  divisions: — 1st. 
The  general  law  of  the  system  to  which  spectral  impressions 
may  be  referred;  2d,  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  morbid  impres-* 
sions  of  this  nature  without  any  set^sible  external  agency ;  Sd,  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  best  authenticated  histories 
of  apparitions,'  but  he  soon  loses  sight  of  his  arrangement. 

Having  thus  announced  tlie  plan  of  the  author,  we  shall  follow  him 
as  we  can ;  but  feel  that  we  give  no  vei-y  favourable  earnest  of  our  ac- 
tivity by  being  stopped,  at  the  very  threshold,  by  this  bold  propo- 
sition. '  It  is  a  well  known  law  of  the  human  economy,  that  the  im- 
pressions  produced  on  some  of  the  external  senses,  especially  on  the 
eye,  are  more  durable  than  the  application  of  the  impressing  cause.' 
"Fhe  author  first  illustrates  this  position  by  the  description  of  a 
faculty,  which  he  had  himself  possessed,  in  his  youtii,  of  recalling, 
in  the  dark,  any  interesting  object  that  he^  had  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  colouring  the  copy  with  all  the  brilliancy  and  force 
of  the  original;  and  then  in  confirma^on  of  his  system,  cites  an  in- 
sinuation of  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  that  this  error,  like  the 
deceptions  of  perspective,  is  only  corrected  by  experience.  To  this 
principle  he  attributes  dreams,  the  supposed  spectacles  exhibited 
in  the  aurora  borealis,  and  other  natural  illusions,  illustrated  by 
different  examples.  But  were  the  impression  made  upon  the  organs 
of  sight  not,  what  it  certainly  is,  a  mere  repetition,  effected  weltnow 
not  how,  through  the  force  of  imagination,  but,  in  fact,  permanent, 
and  only  corrected  by  experience;  we  should  perceive  in  children 
the  first  dawn  and  progress  of  observation,  as  well  with  respect  to 
ibis,  as  to  the  illusions  of  perspective,  the  process  of  which  is  easily 
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traced.  Were  the  impression,  of  which  the  author  trtetfl^  other 
than  iniaginary,  why  neied  he  have  resorted  to  a  dark  iY>om  io  order 
to  renew  the  images  with  which  he  had  been  previoadj.amiisedi 
These  would  have  been  still  visible,  according  to  his  ijbeoiy,  (uoloi 
he  means  to  argue  yet  more  whimsically,  that  this  upeffaced  pic- 
ture of  things  once  seen  operates  to  the  exclusipn  of  what  is 
before  our  eyes,)  though  confused  with  the  objects  of  bis  immediate 
vie^v.  He  would  have  enjoyed  his  romantic  prospects  IQ  mid-day 
and  in  a  garret;  the  only  inconvenience  might  have  been  the  haviqg 
his  green  fields  dotted  with  a  tester  bed,  high-back  cbairs  and  bu- 
reaus.* This  principle  too  is  insufficient,  as  he .  afterwards  virtur 
ally  admits,  to  the  establishment  of  his  system  respecting,  apptri* 
tions ;  for  those  who  have  sleeping  or  wiling  dreams,  4o  not  only 
copy,  they  imitate  and  compound.  We  confess  that  we  have  the 
more  delight  in  battering  this  new  and  extraordinary  propoaitioDy 
because  we  think  the  doctrine  singularly  uncomfortable.     Other 

*  of  the  external  senses,'  we  are  informed,  may  be  capable  of  this 
real  secondary  affection.  Now  though  there  are  many  impressions 
which  all  would  willingly  reproduce,  we  believe  tliat  no  one  covets 
a  second  edition  of  squalls  and  broken  bones.  Vous  ne  devez  pas 
dire  que  vous  avez  refu  d^s  coups  de  b&ton,  mais  qu'il  vous  sembfe 
ien  avoir  refu^  may  be  a  very  unsatisfactoiy  suggestion  to  a  man 
who  has  been  just  cudgelled,  but  it  is  more  cruel,  and  not  a  whit 
more  philosophical,  after  admitting  his  first  misfortune,  to  persuade 
him  that  it  will  be  renewed  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  a  twig  in 
sight,  or  an  arm  to  brandish  one ;  especially  if  he  has  not  been 
bastinadoed  often  enough  for  him  to  have  corrected  this  impres- 
sion by  dint  of  experience.     Such  is  the  consolation  afforded  by 

*  a  very  civil  person,'  who  professes  to  annihilate  the  tyranny  of  the 
imagination. 

The  manager,  having  now  explained  the  nature  of  his  machinery, 
draws  up  the  curtain  and  exhibits  his  phantasmagoria^  which  presents 
us  with  legions  of  spirits,  black,  white,  blue  and  grey.  One  trick 
in  the  puppetshow  deserves  to  be  recorded.  One  of  the  mortal 
dramatis  personae  in  imagination  swallows  the  devil ;  a  case  which, 
in  our  opinion,  should  be  referred  to  a  confused  association  of  ideas. 
From  the  most  generous  motives '  he  resisted,'  savs  Dr.  Ferriar, '  the 
calls  of  nature  during  several  days,  lest  he  should  set  the  foul Jieud 
at  liberty.     I  overcame  his   resolution,  however,'  he  adds,  '  by 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  retina,  in  some  cases,  retaining,  ybr  a  few  seam^  the 
UnpresNons  which  it  has  received;  but  ive  deny  the  extent  in  which  this  fact  hat  been 
maintained,  and  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  it.  Such  instances  an^ 
we  believe,  rare,  and  nsnally  considered  by  medical  men  as  arising  from  some  debiUty, 
•r  morbid  affection  of  the  organ. 
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administering  an  emetic  in  his  food.'  Another  case  of  a  young 
lady,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  own  apparition,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  author's  own  principle  of  insanity,  as  she  may  certainly  be 
pit>nounced  to  have  been  beside  herself. 

Takii^  a  large  skip  here,  ampngst  other  impediments,  over  ly- 
canthropia,  (in  which  the  patient  imagines  himself  to  have  become 
a  wolf,  ^  an  impression/  we  are  told,  *  which  has,  no  doubt,  been 
produced  or  strengthened  by  narcotic  potions  of  hyoscyamus  and 
datura  stramonium,'  query,  wolf's  bane?)  for  we  find  that  we  can- 
not leap  fair  with  the  author,  we  find  ourselves,  amongst  accessory 
causes  of  delusion,  with  respect  to  spectres,  followed,  as  usual, 
by  stories  more  or  less  apposite.  One  of  them,  thatof  M.  Bezuel 
'and  M,  Desfontaines,  is  extremely  curious.  These  two,  when 
boysj.the  eldest,  M.  Bezuel,  being  only  fifteen,  made  a  compact, 
vhicb,  for  greater  solemnity,  they  signed  with  their  blood,  engaging 
tiiat  whichever  died  first  should  visit  the  survivor.  They  were 
soon  afterwards  separated,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  agree- 
ment was  fulfilled  -by  M.  Desfontaines,  who  had  been  drowned 
near  Caen,  and  who  appeared,  on  the  succeeding  day,  to  his  friend. 
The  circumstances  which  preceded  this  visitation  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  Bezuel  was  amusing  himself  one  day  in  hay- 
making at  a  certain  M.  de  Sortoville's,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
fainting  fit,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  restless  night.  He  experi- 
enced a  second  fit,  in  the  same  meadow,  on  the  following  day, 
attended  with  the  same  consequences.  Again  on  the  third  day, 
while  on  the  hay-stack,  he  experienced  a  similar  attack,  and  tlus 
was  a  prelude  to  the  ghost,  8cc.     He  tells  the  story  himself. 

*  I  fell  into  a  swoon;  one  of  the  footmen  perceived  it  and  called  out 
for  help.  They  recovered  me  a  little,  but  my  mind  was  more  disorder- 
ed than  it  had  been  before.  I  was  told  that  they  asked  me  what  ailed 
me,  and  that  1  answered,  "  I  have  seen  what  I  thought  I  should  never 
see."  But  I  neither  remember  the  question  nor  the  answer.  However, 
it  agrees  with  what  I  remember  I  saw  then,  a  naked  ipan,  in  half  length, 
butl  knew  him  not.  They  helped  me  to  go  down  the  ladder,  Iput,  be- 
cause 1  saw  Desfontaines  at  the  bottom,  I  had  again  a  faintingfit:  my 
bead  got  between  two  stairs,  and  I  again  lost  my  senses.  They  let  me 
down,  and  set  me  on  a  large  beam,  which  served  for  a  seat  in  the  great 
Place  des  Capucins,  1  sat  upon  it,  and  then  no  longer  saw  M.  de  Sor- 
toville  nor  his  servants,  though  they  were  present;  and  perceiving  Des- 
fontaines near  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  who  made  me  a  sign  to  come  to 
him,  I  went  back  upon  my  seat,  as  it  were  to  make  room  for  him,  and 
those  who  saw  me,  and  whom  I  did  not  see,  observed  that  motion.' 

He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  apparition  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  conducted  him  into  a  bye  lane,  where  be  conversed  with  him 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  informed  him  of  all  the 
particulars  of  his  death,  which  had  taken  place,  as  was  before 
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stated,  on  the  preceding  day.  All  saw  him  walk  away;  mid  M. 
de  Sortoville  and  his  footboy  heard  him  speaking  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  was  asking  and  answering  questions.  AH  this  time,  how- 
ever, his  spiritual  companion  was  invisible  but  to  himself.  Their 
intercourse  was  repeated  more  than  once.  That  the  fainting  fits  * 
were  the  cause  of  this  illusion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  Dr.  Fer- 
riar  informs  us,  speaking  from  his  own  experience,  '  that  the  ap- 
proach of  syncope  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  spectral  appear- 
ance;' but  it  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  can  be  afforded^  as  in 
the  present  instance,  of  watching  the  gradual  concoction  of  a  gbosL 
The  appearance  of  Desfontaioes,  like  the  first  crude  apparition 
seen  by  Bezael,  was  only  a  half  length,  and  this  mode  of  seeing 
spirits  by  halves  appears  more  general  than  we  should  have  tup>* 
posed ;  for  we  are  told,  in  another  place^  that  two  old  ladies,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  antient  castles,  comparing  notes  respecting  thdr 
different  residences,  one  of  them  averred  that  hers  was  haunted  by 
the  appearance  of  tlie  upper  part  of  a  human  figure,  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence which  was  received  with  great  apparent  satisfactioo  by 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  explained  to  her  why  her  mansion  was 
visited  only  by  the  lower  half.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  re- 
sorted to  the  obvious  expedient  of  tossing  up  heads  or  tails  for 
double  or  quits.  Dr.  Ferriar,  however,  who  has  served  up  every 
variety  of  spectre,  has',  in  addition  to  these  semi-^oblins,  furnished 
us  with  an  instance  of  a  double  phantom,  or  rather  a  sort  of  polypus 
ghost.  We  ei^tract  the  story,  which  is  taken  from  Lucian,  as  fur- 
nishing a  new  and  amusing  theory  of  the  division  of  labour. 

*  Eucrates  says  that  he  became  acquainted  in  Egypt  with  Pancratet, 
who  had  resided  twenty  years  in  the  subterraneous  recessesJ,  where,  he 
had  Uarned  magic  from  Isis  herself.  **  At  length,*'  he  states,  **  hepeci 
suaded  me  to  leave  all  my  servants  at  ^lemplns,  and  to  follow  him 
alone,  telling  me  that  we  should  not  be  at  u  loss  for  attendants.  Whea 
we  came  into  any  inn,  he  took  a  wooden  pin,  latch,  or  bolt,  and  wrap- 
ping it  in  some  clothes,  when  be  had  repealed  a  v^rse  over  it,  he  made 
it  walk  and  appear  a  man  to  every  one.  This  creature  went  about, 
prepared  supper,  laid  the  cloth,  and  waited  upon  us  very  dexterously. 
Then,  when  we  had  no  further  occasion  for  it,  by  repeating  another 
verse,  he  turned  it  into  a  pin,  latch,  or  bolt,  again.  He  refused  to  im- 
part the  secret  of  this  incantation  to  me,  though  very  obliging  in  every 
thing  else.  But  having  hid  myself  one  day  in  a  dark  corner,  I  caught 
the  first  verse,  which  consisted  of  three, syllables.  After  he  had  given 
his  orders  to  the  pin,  he  went  into  the  market  place.  Next  day,  in  his 
absence,  I  took  the  pin,  dressed  it  up,  and  repeating  those  syllables,  or- 
dered it  to  fetch  some  water.  When  it  had  brought  a  full  jar,  I  cried 
**  Stop,  draw  no  more  water,  but  be  a  pin  again."  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  he  reiterated  the  command  of  as  you  were,  the  pervente 
pin  continued  his  employment  till  he  had  nearly  filled  the  house. 
*^  If  not  able  to  endure  this  obstinacy,  (continues  Eucrates,)  aud  fearing 
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^c  return  of  my  companion^  lest  he  should  be  displeased,  seized  k 
hatchet  and  split  the  pin  in  two  pieces.  But  each  part,  taking  up  ai 
jkr,  ran  to  draw  more  water,  so  that  1  had  now  .two  servants  in  place  of 
^ne.  In  the  mean  time  Pancrates  returned,  and,  understanding  the 
matter,  changed  them  into  wood  again,  as  they  were  before  th(f  incan-* 
tati.on.'^ 

'  The  author  havingi  at  last,  dismissed  his  shadows,  sums  up  his 
evidence  by  the  decTaratiori  that  the  facts  which  he  has  stated  have 
afforded  to  himself  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  difficulties  re^ 
specting  what  he  terms  spectral  appearances;  he  calls  upon  the 
physician  and  philosopher  to  examine  such  cases  with  accuracy  in- 
stead of  regaraing  them  either  with  terror  or  contenrp.t^  ^  and  to 
ascertain  their  exact  relation  to  the  state  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
external  senses;'  he  observes,  that  were  this  done, '  the  appearance 
of  a  ^ost  would  be  regarded  as  of  little  more  consequence  than  a 
head-ache/  and  finally  congratulates  himself  on  having  *  released 
the  reader  of  history  from  the  embarrassment  of  rejecting  evidence 
in  some  of  the  plainest  narratives,  or  of  experiencing  uneasy  doubts 
when  the  solution  might  be  rendered  perfectly  simple/  and  thus  he 
reconducts  his  guests  to  the  entrance  of  his  enchanted  castle. 

'  Prosequitur  dictis  port4que  emittit  eburnd/ 

.  We  fear  that  the  doctor's  nostrum  will  not  turn  out  the  perfect 
specific  he  imagines. 

*  0  vouz  qui  craignez  tant  its  aprUs, 
Et  qui  les  craignez  sans  y  crmrt^ 

may^  as  w^  have  before  stated  our  opinion,  be  applied  to  the  largest 
class  of  those  for  whom  he  prescribes.  On  these  all  medicine  will 
be  thrown  away;  their  morbid  propensities  must  be  liBft  to  wear 
themselves  out,  or  if  any  potion  can  avail,  it  is  a  disease  wherein  the 
patient  must  minister  to  himself.  There  is,  however,  another  de- 
scription of  actual,  or  possible,  ghost-seers,  who  might,  perhaps^ 
profit  by  such  a  discussion  of  the  subject ;  but  this  determined  as- 
sailant of  the  world  of  phantoms  has  left  unattempted  the  two 
strongest  works,  behind  which  they  may  intrench  themselves. 
Every  one  who  has  experienced  a  violent  nervous  attack,  or  witness- 
ed the  effect  of  it  on  others,  and  indeed  every  one  who  has"  had  the 
fiightmare  in  daylight,  must,  if  they  think  at  all,  have  found  in  such 
causes  an  explanation  of  ghosts,  and  will  have  easily  conceived  to 
Uiemselves  a  more  diseased  state  of  organs,  which  might  represent 
phantoms  more  vivid,  more  precisely  figured,  and  more  permanent 
ihan  those  with  which  they  have  been  visited.  But  the  difficulties 
with  regard  to  accepting  this,  as  a  general  solution  of  the  mystery, 
are,  first,  the  evidence  we  have  of  more  persons  than  one  having 
witnessed  these  appearances;  aiid,  next,  that  of  some  evept^ -i^iiich 
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could  nQt|  by  natural  meanS|  be  known  at  the  dme,  Iiaving  beeii 
thus  manifested ;  a  circumstance  which  appears  at  once  to  explain 
the  qause  and  to  attest  the  truth  ot  such  a  visitation.  These  two 
defences  are,  however,  certainly  more  assailable  trom  the  previoiu 
demohtion  of  the  outworks  which  surrounded  ibem. 

The  great  point  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  suppciMd 
verification  ot  ghosts  by  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  person  is, 
that  if  we  give  the  witnesses  credit  for  beiiig  honest,  it  would  bo 
going  much  too  far  to  allow  them  to  be  unprejadiced.  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  this  description  which  are  in  circulatiodj^ 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  minds  of  those  who  have  seen  siicb 
sights,  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  wonderful  by  circum-* 
stances  eidier  ot  time,  place,  or  conversation.  Men,  in  this  situ- 
ation, resemble  instruments  tuned  to  the  same  pitch,  which,  if  %■ 
note  of  one  be  struck,  will  repeat  the  sound  on  a  corresponding 
stiing.  The  following  story  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  A  tra« 
veller  in  the  east  found  himself  in  a  vilkige  where  tliere  was  a  great 
outcry  against  vampires.  It  may  be  necessarv  to  premise,  that  the 
vampire  of  spectral  history  is  a  dead  body  which  has  the  privilege 
of  sucking  the  blood  of  tlie  living,  bo  universal  was  the  behel 
that  the  magistrates  granted  a  general  search  warrant,  and  the  tra- 
veller accompanied  u  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  church 
yard  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  execution,  llie  grave  of  a 
person  suspected  was  opened  in  his  presence,  and  while  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  putrid  and  macerated  carcass,  the  rest  beheld,  in 
the  same  object,  freshness  of  complexion,  and  corpulence,  in  short, 
all  the  known  indicia  of  the  delinquent's  profession,  and  were  much 
inclined  to  give  the  dissentient  an  opportunity  of  practising  it, 
in  his  own  person,  for  obstinately  maintaining  his  opinion.  Here 
all  the  assistants  but  tlie  stranger  were  predisposed  to  belief;  but 
it  may  be  shewn,  by  another  instance,  tliat  the  imagination  of  one 
person  will  reflect  the  images  represented  by  that  of  another,  even 
where  it  has  not  been  previously  wrought  upon  and  prepared  for 
such  an  impression.  A  modern  poet  who,  though  he  has  exercised 
a  powerful  command  over  the  world  of  spirits,  is  certainly  free 
from  superstition,  accompanied  a  friend  one  evening  to  a  place  in 
Kdinburgh,  where  they  sold  oysters.  They  were  shewn  into  an 
inner  room,  and  sat  down  to  table.  Here  they  were  joined,  as  they 
believed,  by  an  unknown  person,  whom  neither  of  thein  knew;  but 
it  IS  to  be  remarked,  that  his  appearance  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  circumstances  of  terror.  He  neither  swallowed  his  oysters^ 
shell  and  all,  or  did  any  thing  which  could  subject  him  to  suspi- 
cion. 1'hey  lost  sight  of  him  they  knew  not  how ;  and  on  goiiq; 
into  the  next  room  and  incpiiring  about  their  uninvited  guest,  were 
assured  by  those  who  had  remained  there  during  the  whole  tiocie^ 
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diey  were  ^"iftiifi,  that  no  one  had  passed  through  that  apartmenti 
which  afforded  the  only  means  of  access  to  their  own.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected  to  any  inference  drawn  from  this  anecdote^ 
that  the  imiagination  of  the  two  gentlemen  in  question  had  proba- 
bly been  warmed  widi  wine.  Perhaps  so :  but  le  peril  monle  la 
tite  comme  le  viny  says  Madame  de  Stael,  and  fear  is  as  quickly 
communicated  as  an  electric  shock.  We  may  also  consider  optical 
deceptions,  which  have  been  generally  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ferriar 
amongst  the  causes  of  ghost-seeing,  as  one  explanation  of  these 
better  attested  stories;  but  they  are  of  much  too  rare  occurrence 
to  be  admitted  as  a  universal  solvent  of  apparitions. 
-  With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  spiritual  anecdotes,  which 
inclades  all  accounts  of  visitations,  where  some  event  appears  to 
coincide  with  the  spectacle  represented  by  the  imagination,  we 
must  recollect  that  we  hear  only  of  those  where  the  result  cor- 
responds with  its  supposed  signification;  the  thousand  instances  in 
which  it  does  niDt,  are  never  communicated.  A  young  man,*  a  wri- 
ter in  India,  is  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  his  mother  (whom 
he  had  left  in  England)  batlied  in  tears.  He  conceives  this  to  be 
an  intimation  of  his  father's  death,  communicates  what  he  has  seen 
to  a  friend,  and  this  person,  under  the  idea  of  giving  him  a  lessoii 
against  credulity  in  the  future  disproval  of  his  fears,  desires  him 
to  make  an  entry  of  all  the  circumstances  in  his  pocket-book. 
The  sensible  intention  of  this  friend  is  disappointed  by  the  verifi" 
cation  of  the  vision.  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a  story  which  may 
well  weigh  against  the  preceding.  Three  brothers,  out  of  four, 
sleeping  in  the  same  room,  when  boys,  dream  that  dieir  father  is 
dangerously  ill,  or  dead,  yet  riothing  had  passed  which  might  natu- 
rally have  suggested  to  them  so  painful  an  idea.  His  death  would 
have  been  but  one  wonder  the  more,  but  l\e  long  survived  the  triple 
omen  by  which  it  was  apparently  figured.  The  fact  is,  whimsical 
combinations  are  continually  taking  place,  which,  when  they  in- 
volve nothing  which  savours  of  a  ghost,  we  are  content  to  consider 
as  the  effect  of  what  is  called  chance ;  if  they  do,  we  must  cut  the 
knot  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Many  of  these  are  as  much, 
out  of  the  reach  of  calculation  as  any  story  of  second  sight.  We 
take  one  as  an  instance.  A  short  time  ago,  a  seaman,  belonging 
to  the  Arrogant,  died,  and  the  wages  due  to  him  were  claimed  by 
his  brother,  named  John  Carr,  living  at  No.  4,  Spicer  Street, 
Shadwell.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  found  that  Mary  Carr,  his 
sister,  residing  at  Lowth,  in  Ireland,  had  been  appointed  his  exe- 
cutrix. Orders  were  given  for  sending  her  the  papers  necessary 
to  her  receiving  whatever  might  be  due ;  but  these  were,  by  some 
mistake,  forwarded  to  the  direction  of  the  first  claimant,  at  No.  4, 
Spicer  Street,  Shadwell.     In  this  street  there  were  two  Nos.  4, 
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and  at  one  of  these  actually  dwelt  another  woman  of  die  name  o^ 
Mary  Carr,  who,  having  possessed  herself  of  the  papers^  attended 
at  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  and  received  the  money. 

Still  vire  have  not  traced  the  illusion  to  its  source:  if  we  have 
explained  the  causes  which  have  fortified,  or  appeared  to  piove  the 
tnidi  of  this  belief,  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  how  die  mind 
first  acquired  it, — how  it  first  came  by  the  idea  of  a  ghost;  and 
unless  we  were  prepared  to  argue  that  this  is  innate,  we  know  but  ontf 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  the  supposing  it  to  spring  out  of 
the  universal  belief  in  the  immortality  of  uie  soul ;  whether  this  be  a 
traditional  fragment  of  revelation,  or  an  induction  formed  firbm 
dreams.  To  these  the  savage  always  ascribes  divinity.  The  In- 
dian, therefore,  whose  imagination  first  represented  to  him,  m 
sleep,  the  image  of  a  deceased  friend,  though,  in  his  dream^  he 
might  imagine  him  still  alive,  would,  on  waking,  conceive  his  nppi* 
rition  to  have'  been  indicatory  of  another  state  of  existence.  Re^ 
specting  the  ready  adoption  of  the  creed,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty^ 
when  we  consider  how  universally  our  hopes  and  f(^rs  rest  open  a 
world  beyond  our  own ;  and^  perhaps,  there  is  no  mme  striUng 
proof  of  the  predisposition  of  the  human  mind  to  that  weaknen, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  than  the  instinctive 
dread  of  darkness,  remarkable  in  children,  who  have  escaped  die  tunt 
of  nursery  superstition.  The  gloom  of  itself  seems  to  dispose  the 
mind  to  melancholy,  and  a  vague  feelingofinseciu'ity  leads  the  imagi^ 
.  nation  to  people  it  with  such  terrors  as  it  can  furnish  and  dress  np^ 
out  of  its  preconceived  ideas.  A  father  and  mother,  who  had  taken 
every  possible  precaution  to  preserve  an  infant  daughter  from  all  the 
horrors  of  the  church-yard,  observed  in  her  an  evident  apprehension 
of  being  alone  in  the  dark.  They  naturally  concluded  that  their 
care  had  been  fruitless,  but,  on  examining  into  the  object  of  her  fear, 
she  confessed  that  this  was  no  other  tlian  *  Ell-^wideJ  She  hid 
heard  the  word  used  by  her  motlier,  and,  not  knowing  that  the  said 
Ell-wide  was  '  base  and  mechanical,'  being  struck  with  the  majesty 
of  the  name,  and  receiving  ^  ignotum  pro  magnifico^  bad  adopted 
him  as  an  object  of  respect,  precisely  upon  Uie  same  principle  on 
which  the  late  worthy  member  for  Sussex  cheered,  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

But  we  feel  that  we  have  caught  the  contagion  of  story-telling; 
we  have  been  too  long  occupied  in  this  ^xiofwy^lx,  we  w*illinglj 
drop  our  weapons,  and  retire  from  the  contest. 
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Art.  III.  Correspondence  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  S.  A\, 
mth  the  late  Aight  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  in  the  Years  1796 
— 180ly  chiefiif  on  Subiects  of  Classical  Literature*  8vo.  pp* 
£32.  London;  Cadell  &  Davies;  ]£dinburgfa|  Blackwood; 
Dublin^  Keene.  1813. 

^T^HE  diffusion  of  wealthi  literature^  and  curiosity ;  tke  increased 
-^  disposition  to  r^d,  and  the  increased  ability  to  buy  books^ 
liaye  not  only  added  to  the  number  and  fertility  of  living  writers^ 
but  have  also  occasioned  the  preiss  to  groan  under  a  vast  additional 
load  of  postbuinous  publications^  ^o  sooner  does  an  eminent 
person  die,  than  his  scrutoire  is  ransacked,  and  his  friends  are  soli- 
xrited  for  materials  to  make  a  volume.  His  works  are  sought  for 
with  almost  as  much  r^ularity  as  his  last  will  and  testament ;  and 
by  the  time  the  •  latter  has  been  proved  at  Doctor's  Xommons^ 
tfae  former  are  almost  ready  to  appear  in  Paternoster-row.  Not 
is  this  process  applicable  to  professed  writers  alone.  A  few  sketches^ 
or  hints^  or  a  fragment  found  in  his  port- folio,  or  verses  ascribed  to 
him ;  or,  if  none  of  these  things  exist,  the  never-failing  resource  of 
his  correspondence,  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  and  the  diligence 
of' publishers,  is  quite  sufficient  to  raise  a  man  after  his  death 
to  the  dignity  of  an  author  who,  in  his  whole  life,  never  entertained 
any  settled  thoughts  of  becoming  one.  This  practice  is  not  unat- 
tended by  advantages.  It  adds  to  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
amusement.  It  often  preserves  important  facts,  and  sometimes 
even  rescues  valuable  compositions  from  oblivion.  Besides,  it  gives 
us  a  deeper  insight  into  human  nature,  by  exhibiting  to  us  nearer 
at  hand,  and  at  moments  of  carelesness  and  confidence,  those 
persons,  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  admire  at  a  distance^ 
V^hen  veiled  by  prudence,  and  protected  by  forms.  On  the  other 
kand,  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  not  only  ministers  to  a  laudable 
desire  for  knowledge,  but  tends,  quite  as  much,  to  gratify  that  low 
illiberal  curiosity  which  is  nourished  by  idle  anecdotes  of  private 
life,  and  that  malignant  enviousness  which  comforts  itself  for  the 
general  superiority  of  great  men,  by  contemplating  their  weak- 
nesses and  defects.  Perhaps,  after  iall,  it  is  more  for  our  advantage 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  respect  due  to  the  best  specimens  of 
•ur  nature,  than  risk  it  by  tninecessary  disclosures — to  embalm 
the  illustrious  dead,  than  deliver  them  over  to  the  dissector  for 
the  sake  of  tlu-owing  new  lights  upon  the  intellectual  anatomy  of 
man.  All  indeed  would  be  well,  if  the  task  of  selecting  from 
posthumous  papers  were  performed  with  honesty,  and  with  tole** 
rable  discretion ;  but  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  we  have  to  lament 
a  failure  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  reputation  of  the  dead  is 
sacrificed  to  the  imprudence,  vanity,  or  rapaciousness  of  the  living. 
The  fate  of  Mr«  Fox^  in  this  respect,  has  alwavs  appeared  to  ns 
tOL.  IX.  NO.  xviii.  X  peculiarly 
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peculiarly  hard.    He  left  behind  him  a  reputation  to  which  nont 
but  the  very  highest  excellence  in  literature  could  have  added.    It 
was  a  reputation  which  not  even  his  bitterest  eneniies  ventured  to 
call  into  question.     The  feelings  of  political  animosity  seemed 
overcome  by  a  generous  sentiment  of  exultation  in  that  genius  and 
eloquence  which  added  perceptibly  to  the  stock — great  as  it  is, 
of  English  glory.     His  whole  conduct,  and  some  points  of  his 
character,  were  the  subject  of  endless  dispute,  but  his  talents  were 
left  to  be  estimated  by  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  and  if  the  '  Histo- 
rical Fragment'  had  never  seen  the  light,  they  might  without  much 
contradiction  have  indulged  themselves  in  triumphantly  conjectu- 
ring '  how  well  he  would  have  written  had  not  politics  and  pleasors 
denied  him  leisure  for  literary  pursuits/     But  the  work  appeared, 
and  at  once  precluded  all  such  speculation,  by  a^  great  a  disap- 
pointment as  ever  occurred  in  the  literary  history  of  the  worid.    It 
failed  instantly  and  totally.     The  partiality  of  friends,  and  the  ma- 
gic of  a  great  name  were  unable  to  sustain  it  for  a  single  day.    Yet 
no  book  was  ever  more  fairly  dealt  by.    llie  public  was  certaiidy 
desirous  to  admire  it  if  that  had  been  possible ;  Mr.  Fox's  politi- 
cal adversaries  were  not  active  in  decrying  it ;  his  followers  shewed 
a  decent  regard  to  his  memor}'  by  praising  it  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  character  for  taste.    The  sages  of  the  north  too  did  their  duly 
without  shrinking,  and  boldly  proclaimed  a  new  era  in  our  litenh 
ture.     But  all  efforts  were  fruitless.    The  defects  were  too  strikini 
to  be  concealed  or  extenuated ;  and  in  the  work  of  an  author  who 
(as  we  were  told)  had  formed  so  high  a  notion  of  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  history-— a  work  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  ao 
much  time  and  so  much  anxious  care — for  which  joumies  had 
been  undertaken,  and  libraries  searched,  the  public  were  astonirii- 
ed  to  find  a  st^je^inaccurate,  though  laboured,  cold  at  oncejuid 
declamatory ;  and  the  narrative  of  events  more  than  a  centurv  oM 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  prejudices  of  hjs  own_^e  and  his  own 
E^.  '  ,  " 

In  some  instances  too,  the  tendency  of  the  work  is  such  ar  we  ■ 
should  have  been  better  prepared  to  meet  with  in  the  writer  of  a 
German  drama  than  of  an  English  history.  Without  entering  lato 
any  discussion  of  Mr.  I-^ox's  political  opinions,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  complain  when  they  evidently  interfere  with  the  just  apprecia* 
tion  of  character,  and  the  very  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  It  ii 
impossible  to  read  the  sentimental  story  of  Monmouth,  (upon 
which  Mr.  Fox  has  put  forth  all  his  strength,)  without  being 
persuaded  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  disloyalty,  likt 
I  charity,  is  a  merit  of  so  t'runscendant  a  kind,  that  it  may  serve  lo 
/  cover  almost  every  sin.  Monmouth  was,  even  to  his  last  nfiomentii 
singularly  disrcgardful  of  the  obligations  and  even  the  decencies  of 
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domestic  life ;  his  understanding  was  feeble^  and  he  wanted  even 
courage,  the  'only  virtue  that  can  throw  lustre  upon  the  character  of 
a  weak  man  engaged  in  great  transactions.  Mr.  Fox  endeavours 
to  make  of  him  a  sort  of  hero  of  romance  ;  and  the  fate  of  this 
UBf<drtunate  but  guilty,  person,  excites  in  his  breast,  at  the  distance 
of  four  generations^  a  more  tender  sympathy  than  he  ever  deigned 
to  express  for  the  whole  clergy  and  nobility  of  the  most  ancient 
civilized  monarchy  in  the  world,  plundered,  exiled,  and  butchered, 
in  his  own  time,  and  almost  before  his  own  eyes.  Not  that  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  coldly  such  an  event  as  Monmouth's 
execution,  or  to  censure  the  emotions  of  a  generous  pity.  But 
Mr.  Fox  evidently  feels  for  him  a  greater  interest  than  belongs  to 
his  character,  or  even  to  his  misfortunes.  He  extenuates  his  fail- 
ii^s  not  only  with  that  indulgence  which  flows  from  a  just  and 
^  humane  consideration  of  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature, 

but  with  the  affectionate  eagerness  of  a  partizan. 
.  '  We  have  always  regretted  that  the  publication  of  this  unfortunate 
work  was  not  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a  sounder  discretion  in 
his  surviving  friends.  It  diminished  the  reputation  of  a  great  man, 
without  (so  far  at  least  as  we  are  aware)  any  one  advantage  beyond 
the  mere  gratification  of  public  curiosity  to  compensate  for  the 
loss.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Fox  had  already  appeared  before  the  world 
with  distinction  as  an  author ;  if,  like  the  great  man  whose  disciple 
he  once  boasted  himself  to  be,  his  literary  had  corresponded  to  his 
political  fame,  the  mischief  of  publishing  even  the  ^  Historical 
Work/  would  have  been  comparatively  small.  The  failure  of  a 
single  posthumous  performance  would  have  signified  little  when  the 
public  judgment  had  already  been  fixed  by  happier  efforts.  From 
that  nothing  could  be  inferred,  but  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  common  with 
many  other  eminent  persons,  was  not  able  to  command  his  own 
talents  equally  at  all  times,  and  on  all  subjects.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  whole  character  as  a  writer  has  been  staked  upon  one 
performance,  which  can  attract  notice  only  by  its  astonishing  dis- 
proportion to  the  talents  of  him  who  produced  it ;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  English  orators  and  statesmen  is  introduced  into  the  world 
of  literature  only  to  take  his  place  in  the  inferior  classes  of  English 
authors.  We  thhfik  it  hard  upon  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man  as 
Mr.  Fox  to  place  him  in  a  point  of  view  in  which  he  must  appear 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  that  are  the  natural  objects  of  compari- 
son with  him.  Equal,  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  to 
Bolingbroke  or  to  Burke,  he  ought  not  to  have  appeared  as  an 
aiidior  at  all,  except  in  some  work  which  would  have  placed  him 
by  tiieir  side,  in  the  first  ranks  of  literary  fame.  It  may  be  said  that 
-  -great  indulgence  is  due  to  an  .unfinished  posthumous  performance, 
-•  '  X  2  published 
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publislied  without  ilie  consent  of  the  autlior.  To  this  we  answer, 
in  the  first  place,  tliat  such  an  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  world 
is  always  a  little  hazardous.  People  are  apt  to  judge  of  a  thing  ai 
tliey  find  it,  and  witliout  sufiicient  consideration  of  the  circumstaa- 
ces  under  which  it  appears.  Such  indulgence  too  was  less  \\Ve\y 
to  be  shewn  to  a  work  which  was  announced  with  something  of 
confidence  and  parade,  which  so  far  from  deprecating  criticism 
seemed  to  challenge  no  slight  or  vnlgar  praiae.  An  unusually  loi^ 
approach  prepared  us  for  ihe  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  n]ag:nificent 
building.  We  were  uuavoidably  led  to  expect  something  of  power 
and  effect.  It  was  ushered  into  public  notice,  as  if  it  were  des- 
tined '  Inbenti  succurrere  s^eclo,'  to  begin  a  reformation  in  poli- 
tics and  literature — to  recal  our  style  and  our  principles  to  ihe 
ancient  standard  of  purity.  Expectations  such  as  tiicse  once  impru- 
dently excited,  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy,  bnd  not  safe  to  disappoint; 
and  when  lofty  pretensions  have  been  once  advanced  and  rejected, 
it  is  too  late  to  take  the  benefit  of  that  tone  of  apology  and  extenua- 
tion  which,  if  earlier  employed,  might  have  obtained  for  the  work 
a  more  favourable  reception. 

We  think  too,  that  Mr.  Fox's  friends  would  have  done  well  to 
recollect,  that  the  lapse  of  years  naturally  tends  to  regulate  the 
public  judgment  of  bis  talents  more  by  bis  writings,  and  less  by 
every  other  criterion.  As  a  statesman  lie  was  never  long  enough  in 
power  to  accomplish  any  measures  that  could  carry  his  name  with 
glory  down  to  posterity.  His  talents  as  an  orator  form  his  greit 
and  undisputed  title  to  fame.  But  of  his  speeches  no  full  authen- 
tic record  remains.  The  generation  that  witnessed  his  astonishtng 
genius  for  debate,  will  soon  have  passed  away,  and  the  warmth  of 
their  enthusiasm  will  be  but  feebly  rellected  upon  the  minds  of 
their  posterity.  '  How  much  more  then  would  you  have  been  af- 
fected if  you  had  heard  him  V  said  ^schines.  But  Demosthenes 
had  lost  nothing  except  the  advantage  of  his  own  delivery ;  Mr. 
Fox  will  have  lust  every  thing,  and  his  reputation  for  eloquence 
will  stand  upon  the  mutilated  firagments  in  the  nevvspuper  reports^ 
and  the  suAVage  ol  his  contemporaries.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
in  a  free  and  pouei-ful  country,  at  an  euliglUened  period,  to  have 
remained  for  five-and-lhirty  years  in  a  great  popular  assembly  widH 
out  a  superior,  and  with  only  one  equal,  is  a  proof  of  talent,  mA 
as  no  reasonable  man  in  any  age  will  feel  inclined  to  contest.  But 
after  all,  '  distinction,'  '  superiority,'  '  excellence,'  are  onlv  rela- 
tive terms,  and  are  applied  at  different  times  with  equal  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  to  e^cpress  very  different  degrees  of  real  positive 
merit.  The  value  of  contemporaiy  admiration  must  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  age ;  and,  even  on  the  most  favourable  supposition, 
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something  may  be  allowed  for  fashion,  accident,  pi-ejudice,  and 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  times.  How  much  ought  in  justice  to  be 
ascnbed  to  these  causes  it  is  never  very  easy,  and  becomes  every 
day  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  Where,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, an  opinion  is  to  be  pronounced  upon  an  opinion,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  ultimate  object  of  judgment,  the  whole  subject  is  involved 
ip  considerable  obscurity.  Men  are  naturally  disposed  to  fly  from 
these  uncertainties — from  traditionary  veneration,  and  the  eulogies 
bestowed  by  their  progenitors  upon  the  heroes  of  their  own  day,  to 
some  surer  and  more  authentic  measure  of  positive  excellence* 
And  if  such  a  criterion  actually  exists,  a  monumentum  Uteris  man" 
datunif  in  which  the  man  speaks  for  himself,  something  that  they 
can  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  magnifying  halo 
of  contemporary  prejudices,  Mt  will  have  a  great,  perhaps  an  undue 
influence  upon  their  opinions.  Its  proximity,  and  distinctness,  ren- 
der its  effect  equal  to  that  of  weightier,  but  more  distant  objects. 
Now  this  is  just  the  evil  we  apprehend  from  the  ill-advised  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Fox's  History.  When  posterity  observe  both  from, 
the  part  he  played,  and  from  the  unanimous  suffrages,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  collected,  of  all  those  that  flourished  along  with  bin),  how 
high  was  that  station  which  he  held  among  the  great  men  of  his 
own  time ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  read  this  work,  and 
form  upon  it  that  judgment  which  is,  we  believe,  already,  with  but 
little  variation,  the  judgment  of  all  tolerably  impartial  persons,  we  are 
not  without  apprehension  Aat  they  will  transfer,  in  some  degree, 
their  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  the  orator  and  politician,  and  con-, 
dude,  nowever  erroneously,  thai  Mr.  Fox,  though  an  able,  was  an 
over-rated  man.  And  this  is  a  conclusion  fronx  which  fliey  cannot 
possibly  escape,  except  by  a  fair  re-consideration  of  the  vaiious  and 
veigfaly  testimony  in  his  favour,  both  external  and  internal,  and  by 
a  more  just  and  philosophical  allowance  than  is  generally  made, 
for  the  mortifying  inequalities  of  human  genius.  We  are  sure  that 
any  attempt  to  uphold  the  work,  (besides  its  probable  insuicerity,) 
is  only  calculated  to  do  barm  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox.  Our 
approbation  of  it  could  only  serve  to  persuade  future  generations  of 
ot^*  utter  want  of  impartiality^  and  by  that  means  shake  their  confi- 
dence in  all  our  other  judgments  upon  him.  We  must  give  up  his 
History,  if  it  b  only  for  the  sake  of  preserving  unimpaired  his  other 
titles  to  glory ;  and  the  Justice  of  our  general  admiration  of  him 
may  be  vmdicated,  by  calling  to  mind,  that  all  his  fame  as  a  states* 
man  could  not  save  him  from  entire  failure  as  a  writer. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  appearance  of  the  Cor- 
respondence betwixt  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield.  It  is 
<:ertaiiily  not  liable  to  the  objections  we  have  just  been  stating  to 
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the  publication  of  his  History.  Mr.  Fox  is  not  presented  to  the 
world  in  the  light  of  a  professed  author.  The  only  questioo  dnt 
those  who  sanctioned  the  publication  had  to  determine  was,  ^ritt* 
ther  or  not  these  letters,  written  hastily,  and  without  the  lemotoC 
thought  of  their  ever  being  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  are 
auch  as  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  statesman  ?  aii 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  they  were  right  to  decide  it  in  the 
affirmative.  Some  letters  upon  the  same  subjects  printed  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Trotter's  life,  and  which  indeed  formed  the  only  vi^ 
luable  part  of  that  publication,  had  inspired  us  with  a  wish  to  ate 
more,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  materials  existed  for  gnti* 
lyii^  it. 

The  letters  now  before  us  are  chiefly  employed  upon  some  of 
the  nice  points  of  Greek  criticism,  but  diey  derive  their  interest,  net 
from  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  questions  relative  to  the '  &• 
gamma,'  and  the  '  final  v,'  but  firom  the  portraits  they  give,  k 
some  features  most  amusingly  contrasted,  of  Mr.  Wakefield  and  of 
his  illustrious  correspondent. 

Gilbert  Wakefield,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  a«an( 
was  known  to  the  world  partly  as  editor  of  several  classical  worka» 
partly  as  an  author  of  several  ill-tempered,  ill-written^  and  injudi- 
cious pamphlets  on  pplitical  subjects.  He  was  a  commentator  of 
the  old  school,  learned,  laborious,  peevish,  insolent,  presumptuous 
and  never  meddling  with  matters  of  taste  but  to  shew  how  com- 
pletely nature  had  denied  him  that  faculty.  In  religion  he  ma 
bred  a  sectarian  of  the  Hackney  school,  but  we  understand,  tfaat^ 
for  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  belonged  to  no  congregation  whaU 
ever,  and  the  form  of  Christianit}'  he  professed  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  had  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  French  Refo* 
lution  in  all  their  ferociousness,  extravagance  and  absurdfty,  and  he 
adhered  to  them  with  primitive  zeal,  long  after  the  horrors  to  ^Aidk 
they  had  given  birth  had  frightened  half  dieir  original  converts  back 
into  reason.  In  short  he  was  a '  vir  clarissimus,'  grafted  upon  die 
crab-stock  of  a  Jacobin  dissenter — a  sort  of  septembrizing  GroBOv 
vius — better  fitted  indeed  for  grammar  than  for  politics,  but  canyr 
ing  into  both  a  spirit  of  insolent  dogmatism  and  precipitate  i» 
novation. 

Tlie  bond  of  connection  betwixt  this  singular  personage  and  Mr. 
Fox  was  natural  enough.  Mr.  Fox's  thirst  after  classical  leamiqg 
made  him  desirous  to  engage  in  correspondence  with  so  eminent  a 
scholar,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield  was  no  less  eager  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fox  under  the  pleasing  idea  of  his  being  a 
Jacobin — an  error  of  which  it  must  be  owned  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
take  much  pains  to  cure  him.    The  correspondence  once  begun 
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contimied  at  intervals  for  about  five  years^  and  until  near  Mr^ 
Wakefield's  deaths  though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was .  ever 
any  personal  acquaintance  between  them.  In  point  of  learning  the 
•dvaotage  was  (as  may  be  easily  imagined)  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Wakefield*  The  study  of  the  classical  writers  had  been  the  great  - 
business  of  his  life,  and  as  his  memory  was  tenacious,  and  his  in-, 
dustry  unremitting,  he  had  gained  a  very  extensive  acquaintance, 
with  ancient  literature.  Mr.  Fox,. when  a  boy,  had  been  remark- 
able for  his  classical  attainments,  and  he  preserved  through  life  a 
strong  relish  for  the  Greek  aud  Roman  writers.  His  more  active 
employments,  however,  had  left  him  but  little  leisure  for  such  pur- 
suits, and  till  about  the  time  at  which  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Wakefield  commenced,  he  had  done  little  more  than  keep  up  his 
£tOD  stock  by  occasional  and  desultory  reading.  He  was  an  ele- 
gant, but  time  had  not  allowed  him  to  become  a  profound  scholar, 
and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Wakefield  with  the  unaffected  modesty  of  a 
person  who  seeks  to  be  instructed,  and  who  is  not  at  all  desirous  16 
conceal  from  his  instructor  the  extent  of  his  own  deficiencies.  He- 
speaks  of  himself  as  unacquainted  with  several  authors  that  arfs^ 
commonly  enough  read,  even  by  those  that  are  not  considered  as 
deeply  learned.  Of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  he  had  seen  nothing 
but  the  extracts  in  the  Eton  selection  ;  and  we  fiiui  him  inquiring, 
after  an  edition  of  Aristophanes  in  a  way  which  shews  that  he  had 
but  recently  begun  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
theatre.  But  whatever  Mr.  Fox  wants  in  learning,  as  compared 
with  his  correspondent,  he  makes  up  in  taste,  and  in  the  power  of 
reasoning;  two  qualities,  pafticulaily  that  of  reasoning,  in  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  as  much  below,  as  the  other  was  above  the 
common  run  of  mankind.  In  this  way  the  balance  is  more  than 
restored,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how  his  acute  and  accurate, 
understanding,  operating  upon  comparatively  scanty  materials,  en-. 
ables  him,  upon  points  where  they  differed,  to  contend  with  advan- 
tage against  an  adversary  whose  mind  was  stored  with  facts  he  was 
incapable  of  arranging,  and  premises  from  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  .elicit  the  proper  conclusions. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  an  honest  and  strictly  moral  man,  but  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  peevish,  scurrilous,  and  dogmatical,  even 
beyond  what  is  permitted  to  a  verb|J  critic.  His  ill  temper  is  in- 
deed somewhat  subdued  by  his  respect  for  Mr.  Fox.  But  still 
there  are  quite  sufficient  indications  of  what  he  could  be,  and  what 
from  hb  other  writings  we  know  that  he  was.  The  harshness  of  the 
critic  only  serves  to  render  die  tone  of  Mr.  Fox's  correspondence 
more  pleasing.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  point  of  grace 
and  courtesy  the  statesman  should  be  superior  to  the  dissenting  mi- 
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nbter.  But  Mr.  Fox  owed  liis  advantages  to  nature  as  mbdiaa  to 
habit.  I J  is  letters  are  written  in  a  delightful  strain  of  fratik  unaffected 
politeness — reflected  iuimediatelj  from  that  heuevoleiice  of  which 
all  politeness,  however  diversified  by  couventiooal  fornos,  is  design- 
ed to  be  die  image.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  mere  dcuteHeai 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  could  produce  a  similar  result.  Good 
breeding,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  well  bred,  implies  a 
warm  heart  and  nice  feelings.  All  the  letters  of  which  the  public 
are  yet  in  possession  are  to  persons  inferior  to  him,  as  well  ii^ 
station  as  in  talents,  and  we  think  them  models  of  that  species  of 
correspondence.  Nothing  can  be  more  kind  or  more  delicate.  His 
manner  has  nothing  in  it  of  what  is  called  condescension — that  thin 
veil  which  insolence  throws  over  superiority  only  to  make  it  more 
conspicuous.  His  kindness  is  plain,  manly,  unstudied.  He  takes 
a  tone  of  equality  without  doing  any  thing  to  shew  that  he*  has 
come  down  to  it.  His  advantages  were  too  great  for  bim  to  be 
ignorant  of  them  himself,  but  his  modesty  and  good  nature  were 
always  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  display  of  them  in  any  way 
that  could  be  painful  to  others.  We  doubt  whether,  in  the  whofo 
of  this  correspondence,  a  shigle  expression  could  be  pointed  oof 
A'om  which  it  could  be  fairly  inferred  that  Mr.  Fox  thought  fain- 
self  a  wiser  or  a  greater  man  than  Mr.  Wakefield. 

We  have  a  good  specimen  of  them  both  in  Letters  23  and  £4. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  shooting  season  in  17999  ^i*-  I^ox  bad  the 
misfortune  to  hurt  his  hand,  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun.  Mr« 
Wakefield,  impelled  (as  he  expresses  it)  '  by  an  ardent  desire  for 
Mr.  Fox's  approximation,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  his  own  noitiooi 
of  perfection,'  takes  this  opportunity  to  lecture  him  upon  the 
cruelty  of  shooting;  and,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  renounce* 
that  barbarous  amusement,  quotes  him  a  long  sentence  from  Cicero 
about  the  '  indignae  homine  docto  voluptates.'  Here  was  some 
temptation  to  sneer ;  but  this  strange  burst  of  fanaticism  produces 
from  Mr.  Fox  a  good  humoured  and  perfectly  serious  answer.    As 

it  is  short  we  insert  it. 

■ 

fSir, 
I  ASSURE  you  I  take  very  kindly  your  letter,  and  the  quotation  in  it. 
I  think  the  question  of  *'  How  far  field  sports  are  innocent,  am  use- 
ipents,"  is  nearly  connecte<l  with  another,  upon  which,  froni  the  title 
of  one  of  your  intended  works,  I  suspect  you  entertain  opinions  rather 
singular ;'  for  if  it  is  lawful  to  kill  tame  animals  with  whom  one  has  • 
sort  of  acquaintance,  such  as /bzi75,  otca,  &c.  it  is  still  less  repugnant 
to  one's  feelings  to  kill  wild  animals;  but  then  to  make  a  pastime  oi 
it — I  am  aware  there  is  something  to  be  said  upon  this  point.  On  the 
et^ier  hand^if  example  is  allowed  to  be  anything,  there  is  nothing  in  which 
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all  maakind,  civilized  or  ^vage,  have  more  agreed,  than  in  making  some 
sort  of  chace  (for  fishing  is  of  the  same  nature)  part  of  tl;ieir  businessi 
or  amusement.  However,  I  adroit  it  to  be  a  very  questionable  sub- 
ject :  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and  healthful  exercise.  My 
wound  goes  on,  I  be^eve,  very  well ;  and  no  material  injury  is  appre- 
hended to  the  hand,  but  the  cure  will  be  tedious,  and  I  shall  be  con- 
fined in  this  town  for  more  weeks  than  I  had  hoped  ever  to  spend  days 
bore.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  inquiries,  and  am,  Sir^    - 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.J.  FOX/ 

Thb  however  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Wakefield — he  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  not  content  with  having  proscribed  shooting,  involves, 
hlinting  in  a  still  severer  sentence.  That  be  pronpunces  to  be  '  the 
most  irrational  and  degrading  spectacle  in  the  world,  and'  (rising  by 
an  unexpected  climax) '  an  admirably  prolusion  to  those  delectable 
operations  which  are  transacting  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.'  It 
may.  perhaps  be  necessary  to  acquaint  our  readers  that  '  the.  de- 
lectable operations  in  Holland/  for  which  men's  minds  had  been 
steeled  bv  the  cruelties  of  a  fox-chase,  were  certain  efforts 
yfbicb  the  ]3ritish  ministry  of  that  day  was  wicked  enough  to  makef 
in  order  to  assist  the  misguided  inhabitants  of  that  country  in 
throwing  off  the  mild  and  rightful  dominion  of  the  Executive  Pi-r 
rectory  of  Fi-ance.  Luckily  however  he  goes  off  to  Ovid's  Tristia, 
aud  in  the  next  letter  Mr.  Fox  contrives  to  glide  gently  out  of  tbi^ 
controversy. 

•  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Fox  to  observe,  that  he  is  evidently  der 
airous  of  confining  the  correspondence  to  literary  topics.  That 
however  was  rendered  impossible  by  his  learned  friend's  horror  of 
^loglisb  despotism,  and  zeal  for  French  happiness  and  freedom. 
!|Vlr.  Wakefield  insists  upon  milling  a  little  politics  with  his  Greek, 
And  a  more  deplorable  example  of  rancour  and  folly  tlian  is  exhibited 
in  the  few  remaks  upon  public  questions  that  are  scattered  up  and 
down  these  letters,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  In  the  year  1797> 
after  all  the  massacres  and  proscriptions  which  for  five  years  had 
desolated  and  disgraced  France,  we  find  him  expressing  a  decided 
preference  of  die  French  to  the  English  political  character.  He 
18  quite  charmed  with  the  '  gipsey  jargon'  of  die  revolutionists, 
even  wlien  it  was  already  beginning  to  grow  obsolete.  One  of  his 
letters  ends  thus — '  Excuse  me,  if  in  the  French  style,  which  appears 
to  me  most  manly  and  becoming,  even  for  the  sake  of  variety  itself, 
J  conclude  myself, " ever  yours,  with  health  and  respect/'  He  thinks 
the  practice  of  tying  up  malefactors  at  Newgate  execrable — is  thrown 
into  utter  consternation  by  the  sentence  upon  Lord  ^Fbanet  and  Mr. 
^erguBon — considers  the  nation  as  sunk  into  the  lowest  st^te  of  de* 

gradation— 
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Sidation — and  on  one  occasion^  when  he' is  pressed  rather  hard  by 
r.  Fox  in  an  argument  about  the  digammay  he  apologizes  for  h» 
own  inability  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  reply,  by  intimatinff  diat 
there  had  not  yet  been  revolutions  enough  in  the  world  to  cQspd 
the  obscurity  that  hangs  over  such  topics.     '  But  these  studies,'  he 
saysy  ^  are  really  in  their  infisincy,  and  will  continue  so  till  better 
forms  of  government  leave  the  human  race  more  at  leisure  to  cut 
tivate  their  intellects.'    IThe  present  state  of  Greek  literature  m 
France  might  have  inclined  even  Mr.  Wakefield  to  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  revolution  in  settling  questions  as  to  the  '  digamma.'    It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  blame  Mr.  Fox  for  not  euteriog 
into  a  refutation  of  such  doctrines  as  those  of  Mr.  Wakefield; 
but   we  cannot  help  saying  that  he  is  far  too  complaisant  in 
his  way  of  assenting  to  them      It  could  not  escape  a  person  of 
Mr.  Fox's  sagacity  that  Mr.  Wakefield  was  a  pure  unadulterated 
Jacobin,  a  deadly  fanatical  enemy  to  the  whole  established  order  of 
this  country,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.     Yet  we  find  him  (p.  18) 
talking  of  the  opinions  we  profess,  as  if  he  had  been  a  politician  of 
exactly  the  same  school.     But  these  were  the  unhappy  years  of 
Mr.  Fox's  life,  when  long  disappointment  had  ended  m  despair, 
and  when,  unmindful  of  all  that  was  due  to  himself  and  to  his  coun- 
try, he  was  content  to  purchase  a  short-lived  hollow  popularity 
among  miscreants  whom  he  must  have  abhorred,  and  fanatics  whom 
he  must  have  despised,  by  sacrificing  for  ever  the  confidence  of  the 
sound,  the  judicious,  and  the  governing  part  of  the  community; 
Hence  that  strange  anti-patriotic  ^e^u\g  by  which,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  all  questions  betwixt  England  and  any  other  power,  h^ 
seemed  to  be  actuated.     He  had  come  at  last  to  feel  a  prejudice 
against  the  nation  which  had  preferred  his  rival,  and  he  had  learnt 
to  look,  with  indifference  at  least,  to  the  subversion  of  that  order 
of  things  in  which  he  found  no  place  proportioned  to  his  talents. 
Yet  if  there  ever  was  a  man  far  removed  by  nature  from  that  sect 
with  whi(5h  he  now  formed  a  preposterous  union,  it  was  Mr.  Fox. 
He  was  unfitted  from  playing  the  part  of  a  Jacobin,  by  the  abso- 
lute want  of  all  the  necessary  qualifications.     He  bad  neither  the 
coarseness,  the  ferocity,  nor  the  ignorant  insolent  contempt  of  all 
that  is  ancient  and  established.    He  was  in  every  thing  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  class.     His  education — the  connections  he  had  form-^ 
ed  in  life — his  habits  and  feelings,  all  purely  liberal  and  aristocratic. 
He  was  the  creature  of  polished  society,  such  as  it  existed  under 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe.     He  belonged  originally  to  the 
good  old  school  of  Walpolian  Whigs — prudent  practical  persons — a 
little  too  fond  of  jobbing — quite  contented  with  the  constitutional 
they  found  it,  and  disposed  to  hold  high  the  honour  of  the  country 

in 
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in  it84Dtercourse  with  foreign  nations.  He  had  not  a  single  point 
of  co^tact  with  the  philosophizing  assassins  who^  about  twenty  years 
ago^  first  appeared  as  candidate^j  for  the  government  of  the  world. 
He  was  neither  bold  nor  hasty  in  his  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples^ and  no  man  was  ever  less  inclined  by,,  his  own  nature  to 
sweep  away  present  liberty,  present  comfort,  and  present  security, 
in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  ideal  perfection  at  a  distant  period. 
His -eloquence  too  was  of  that  chaste  argumentative  sort  which 
can  only  be  addressed  with  success  to  an  educated  and  intelligent 
audience.  From  the  loftiness  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  the  delir 
cacy  of  hi3  taste,  a  certain  natural  shyness  which  might  at  first  be 
mistaken  for  coldness  and  reserve,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
condescending  tp  those  paltry  artifices,  and  performing  those 
mountebank  tricks  which , are  necessary  to  captivate  the  multitude. 
In  tfa^  act  of  cajoling  a  mob,  he/was  infinitely  surpassed  by  per- 
sons ^whom,  in  point  of  talents,  it  would  be  quite  ludicrous  to  com- 
pare with  him.  He  was  an  aukward  nnpractised  demagogue,  and 
a  lukewarm  unwilling  reformer.  From  justice  and  humanity  he 
was  anxiotts  for  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  that  is,  of  the 
hulk,  of  mankind,  but  no  minister  would  have  been  ever  less  dis- 
posed to  admit  them  to  a  large  share  in  swaying  public  measures. 
When  his  friends  absurdly  called  him  '  the  man  of  the  people,'  they 
seemed  to  have  forgot  that  the  great  act  of  his  life  was  a  struggle 
agtinst  the  people.  He  made  his  stand  against  them  upon  the 
forms  of  our  government — upon  that  constitutional  fiction  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  supposed  always  to  speak  the  sense  of 
the  nation.  An  appeal  to  the  country  was  that  which  he  affected 
to  execrate  as  a  crime,  and  the  man  of  tlie  people  spent  ten  years 
in  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  persuade  them  th$t  one  half  of  the 
aristocracy,  widi  himself  at  their  head,  ought  to  rule,  in  spite  of 
them  and  the  other  half. 

Such  was  Mr.  Fox,  who,  by  the  power  of  circumstances,  which 
it  required  something  more  of  firmness  and  high  political  virtue 
than  he  possessed,  to  resist,  was  led,  in  the  most  important  crisis  of 
his  political  life,  to  play  a  part  directly  opposite  to  the  natural  bent 
of  his  own  inclinations  and  character.  Formed  to  hold  with  a  high 
hand  the  reins  of  government  in  a  tempered  monarchy,  he  became 
the  apologist  of  an  insane  and  flagitious  revolution,  an  advocate  for 
the  public  enemies  of  the  state  in  all  its  contests  with  foreign 
powers,  the  rallying  point  of  disaffection,  the  terror  of  good,  the 
hope  and  support  of  bad  citizens. 

But  we  have  been  insensibly  led  on  tp  say  more  than  we  ought  or 
than  we  intended  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  character.  Our  chief  concern 
with  him  at  present  is  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste.     The  most 

interesting 
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int  resting  parts  of  this  little  publication  are  those  in  whidi  Mr. 
Fox  iticifieiita!ly  give«<  his  opinion  upon  some  of  the  ancient  writCRt 
We  are  soi  ry  that  they  are  not  more  numerous :  for  though  upon  audi 
topics  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  much  novelty,  or  that  what  it  new 
should  be  right,  particularly  from  a  man  writing  hastily  and  witii- 
out  the  responsibility  of  publication,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  fcel 
curious  about  all  Uie  articles  of  Mr.  Fos's  literary  creed.  So 
great  an  authority  might  well  induce  one  to  reconsider  the  mcMt 
established  doctrines,  and  when  they  do  not  differ,  we  feel  our  coa« 
fidence  increased  by  the  coincidence. 

In  the  tirst  place,  we  cannot  help  again  remarking  Mr.  Foi'i 
strong  attachment  to  classical  learning.  It  was  the  delight  of  Ui 
early  days,  and  his  proficiency  in  it  afforded  the  first  presnge  of 
his  future  glory.  He  never  wholly  abandoned  it  even  in  the  meri- 
dian glow  of  occupation  and  pleasure ;  and  he  reverted  to  it  in  his 
latter  days  with  all  his  characteristic  eagerness.  We  dwdl  upoB 
this  fact,  because  we  think  the  authority  oi  so  great  a  man-^^^f  a  man 
so  little  liable  to  be  iufluenced  by  vanity  or  prejud}ce-^-4nay  serfs 
in  some  degree  to  shelter  the  lovers  of  such  studies  against  the 
censure  of  those  haughty  critics  who  are  inclined  to  treat  them  ai 
childish,  pedantic,  or  (worst  of  all)  useless.  We  are  therefoie  ^ad 
to  have  it  upon  record,  that,  in  the  full  vigour  and  maturi^  of  hii 
understanding,  with  the  free  choice  of  pursuits  before  him,  Mr. 
Fox's  leisure  was  employed — not  (as  we  presume  it  ought  to  faiio 
been)  in  endeavouring  to  discover  a  six  hundred  and-^twenty-fiftk 
metal — not  in  improvements  in  the  art  of  bleaching  and  dying— 
not  in  examining  the  mechanism  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
spinning-jenny — not  in  teaching  to  a  yet  unenlightened  worid  ths 
true  philosophy  of  wheel-carriages,  but  in  reading  and  re-readiiig 
the  poets,  historians,  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts.  They 
will  be  pL  ased  to  hear  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  oraton 
of  modern  times,  upon  Cicero. 

P.  85.  *  By  the  way,  I  know  no  speech  of  Cicero  more  full  of  bean* 
tiful  passages  than  this,  (pro  M.  Caelio,)  nor  where  he  is  more  in  hii 
element.  Argumentative  contention  is  what  he  by  no  means  excels  in ; 
and  he  is  never,  I  think,  so  happy,  as  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  a  mixture  of  philosophy  and  pleasantry;  and  especially  when 
he  can  interpose  anecdotes  and  references  to  the  authority  of  the  emi* 
nent  characters  in  the  history  of  his  own  country.  No  man  appears  in* 
deed  to  have  had  such  a  real  respect  for  authority  as  he ;  and  therefore 
when  he  speaks  upon  that  subject  he  is  always  natural  and  in  earnest; 
and  not  Hke  those  among  us  who  are  so  often  declaiming  about  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  without  knowing  what  they  mean,  and  hardlj 
ever  citing  any  particulars  of  their  conduct  or  of  their  ''  dicta.** 

AU 
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All  that  relates  to  Cicero  in  this  passage  appears  to  us  true  and 
striking,  and  "we  also  subscribe  the  concluding  remark^  though  not 
probably  with  the  extensive  application  of  it  that  Mr.  Fox  intended* 

Ovid  was  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  same  letter 
he  says,— 

*  I  have  always  been  a  great  reader  of  him,  and  thought  myself  the 
greatest  admirer  he  had»  till  you  called  him  the  first  poet  of  antiquity, 
which  is  going  beyond  even  me.  The  grand  and  spirited  style  of  the 
Iliad ;  the  true  nature  and  simplicity  of  the  Odyssey  ;  the  poetical  lan- 
guage (far  excelling  that  of  all  other  poets  in  the  world)  of  the  Georgics, 
and  the  pathetic  strokes  in  the  ^neid,  give  Homer  and  Virgil  a  rank, 
in  my  judgment,  clearly  above  all  competitors ;  but  next  after  them  I 
should  be  very  apt  to  class  Ovid,  to  the  great  scandal,  I  believe,  of  all 
who  pique  themselves  upon  what  is  called  purity  of  taste.  You  have 
somewhere  compared  him  to  Euripides,  I  think,  and  I  can  fancy  1  see 
a  >  xesemblance  between  them.  This  resemblance,  I  suppose,  it  is, 
which  makes  one  prefer  Euripides  to  Sophocles  ;  a  preference  which, 
if  one  were  writing  a  dissertation,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  justify.' 

In  another  place  (p.  107)  he  says,  '  I  have  read  over,  possHl^for 
die  hmkb^th  time,  the  portbn  of  the  Metamorphoses  about  Py- 
diagonui ;  and  I  think  you  cannot  praise  it  too  highly.  I  always 
considered  it  as  the  finest  part  of  the  whole  poem ;  and  possibly  die 
Death  of  Hercules  as  die  next  to  it/ 

Mr.  Wakefield  had  advised  him  (a  proof  by  the  bye  how  very 
limited  he  supposed  Mr.  Fox's  classical  knowledge  to  be)  to  read 
the'  ftmous  chapter  in  Quintilian  containing  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Mr.  Fox  says  (p.  108) 
'  I  have  read  i^in  (what  I  had  often  read  before)  the  chapter  you 
refer  to  in  Quintilian,  and  a  most  pleasing  one  it  is ;  but  I  think  he 
seems  to  have  an  opinion  not  quite  high  enough  of  our  favourite 
Ovid ;  and  in  his  laboured  comparison  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  thought  them  more  alike,  in  their 
manners  and  respective  excellencies,  than  they  seem  to  me.  It  is 
of  them,  I  think,  that  he  might  most  justly  have  said,  "  Magis  pares 
quam  similes." 

We  have  before,  noticed  how  little  Mr.  Fox  had  read  of  Apollo- 
nios  Rhodius. — He  proceeds  in  the  same  letter — 

*  I  have  no  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  have  never  read  of  him  more 
than  there  is  in  our  Eton  '^  Poetse  Gra^ci,"  and  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lectanea: but  from  what  I  have  read,  he  seems  to  be  held  far  too  low 
by  Quintilian;  nor  can  I  think  the  *  aequalis  mediocritas'  to  be  his  cha- 
racter. The  parts  extracted  in  the  above  collections  are  as  fine  as  poetry 
can  be;  and,  1  believe,  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  model 
of  what  is  certainly  not  the  least  admired  {iart  of  the  Mneid.  If  he  is 
in  other  parts  equal  to  these,  he  ought  not  to  be  charactericed  by 
fiuuHocrUjf.    I  wish  to  read  the  rest  of  the  poeip  itsalf,  and  partly  to 

ascertain 
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asosnam  30"v  iricri  T*rzd  ftas  aisn  kmm  bi :  tat  I  faiwe art  fpci^ 
ao^  -M-  one  Anr.nr  -v:ia:  9n;^:ii  :c  x  I  -mosi:  3x  gpc.  I  Am^d.  he  ■■! 
cciuntd  :^o  T^^a  :?'  '^''.a  "viU.  "Kil  Tot-  ^bw  3  soe  oc  die  fattaL  Inll 
r:L.2JL  I  'zA.^^  aear^  r,  .1:.  iCf-.tus  cd  LL  iz  die  nmr  Bxacf  jm  vny 
ziTi-jifi  Tsut  :n  r^^iri  -:  'iif*  Grr«w:c  ;i:efa  m  zKLerau  ■.  rxt  die  irmni  aii 
t-rd  orier  I  3u*a.:.y  Tri..:a  lt*  :•:«  -virii  rsacn^  and  zawiiat 

Noc  loo;;  aner  he  reaK^t  Ap^C-xsaii 
•  Soflo  aier  I  Tr:***  k  t--«i  Lmc  I  r 


bdnr 


&£.£«  cii'-e  ':**Lri~'i:  '">  ir.*^-  arji  I  tii-Jt  ka  re^waraw  has  been  bdov 
lib  aerlt.  Bcrh  On-i  a:i<i  \':rx:I  ha.7e  v2^fa  mTxh  fem  hioi,  bar  tk 
kner  les^  as  ap^ean  :o  cue.  ti^an  has  bcea  camiBooiT  sad.  Dido  a^ 
m  %  Tcrv  9rv  irj&::iz.ca,  a  ccct  r,r  Mecea:  vbereas  I  bad  beea  led  tD 

aooQ  b  BLc^c  Lke  I>.-io'i.  Apcil'iara  has  maae  liide  or 

Ajgain  f  ]|>4)  he  »js — 

'  I  knov  it  b  the  taa^ioci  to  saj  '^Irzd  hs  takes  a  great  deal  ia  Aa 
book  ^4cb>  from  Apoilocios;  and  it  b  true  that  be  bas  takca  abae 
things,  bat  not  aeariy  <o  maca  as  I  bad  been  taofbt  tt>  expect  bdne  I 
rr^ad  Apollonian.  I  think  Medea's  Speech  in  the  4di  AigoHmt.  T.SSfi^ 
b  the  part  he  has  mace  moit  use  of.  There  are  some  toj  pecafiD 
6f<f«i»  t^.ere  which  Vir^  has  imitated  certainlj,  and  wbicb,  I  dunk,  an 
very  beautiful  and  expresei^e :  1  mean  particularij  t.  38^  in  ^nlb- 
hvjif  stnd  V.  380  in  Virgil.  To  be  sure  the  applicadoa  is  difierent,  bat 
the  manner  h  the  same :  and  that  Virgil  had  the  passage  before  bim  it 
the  time  h  evident  from  what  follows. 

compared  with 

Supplicia  hausunim  scopulis  et  nomine  Dido 
Ssepe  vocatunim. 

It  appears  to  me  upon  the  whole  that  Oiid  has  taken  more  firoii 
Apolloniu)  than  Virgil/ 

^fliere  are  more  passages  of  diis  kind;  but  what  we  have  givei 
will  serve  as  a  specimeu. 

Mr.  Wakefield  writes  in  a  stiff,  heavy,  pedantic  way.  We  90^ 
p;ct  he  had  no  true  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  those  authors  in  read- 
ing whom  he  was  chiefly  employed.  Whenever  he  quits  the  beaten 
patluaiid  tnists  to  himself  he  is  sure  to  go  wrong.  When  Ids  opi- 
nions are  not  trite  they  are  utterly  preposterous.  Plato  and  -Ana* 
tophanes  are  the  two  Greek  authors  he  cannot  get  through.  Ht 
thinks  Ovid  the  first  poet  of  all  antiquity;  and  among  the  favourilt 
passages  to  which  he  refers  in  support  of  this  judgment  is  the  Elegy 

on 
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on  Tibullus.  Now  if  we  had  to  point  out  an  instance  of  a  fine  sub- 
ject unsuccessfully  treated,  we  perhaps  could  not  do  better  than 
mention  this  very  elegy.  Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  and  jejune. 
It  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  miserable  couplet  with  which  it 
concludes. 

Ossa  quieta  precor  placid^  requiescite  in  urni, 
£t  sit  humus  cineri  non  onerosa  tuo. 

But  Mr.  Wakefield  had  heard  it  was  good,  or  guessed  from  the 
subject  and  the  author,  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  and  that  was 
enough. 

We  shall  however  trouble  our  readers  with  one  extract  from  his 
letters,  because  it  gives  what  appears  to  us  a  fair  and  not  ill-drawu 
character  of  a  very  extraordinary  man — the  late  Professor  Porsbn. 

.  ^  I  have  been  furnished  with  many  opportunities  of  observing  Porson, 
by  a  near  inspection.  He  has  been  at  my  house  several  times,  and 
once  for  an  entire  summer's  day.  Our  intercourse  would  have  been 
frequent,  but  for  three  reasons.  1.  His  extreme  irregularity  and  inat- 
tention to  times  and  seasons,  which  did  not  at  all  comport  with  the  me- 
thodical arrangement  of  my  time  and  family.  2.  His  gross  addiction  to 
that  lowest  and  least  excusable  of  all  sensualities,  immoderate  drink- 
ing: and  3,  the  uninteresting  insipidity  of  his  society;  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  engage  his  mind  on  any  topic  of  mutual  enquiry,  to  procure  his  opi- 
nion on  any  author' or  passage  of  an  author,  or  to  elicit  any  conversation 
of  any  kind  to  compensate  for  the  tim^  and  attendance  of  his  company. 
And  as  for  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  I  never  could  hear  of  the  least 
critical  effort  on  them  in  his  life.  He  is  in  general  devoid  of  all  human 
affectioiK;  ,hut  such  as  he  has  are  of  a  misanthropic  quality:  nor  do  I 
think  that  anj/man  exists  for  whom  his  propensities  rise  to  the  lowest  pitch  of 
affection  or  esteem.     He  much  resembles  Proteus  in  Lycophron  : 

Tho.ugh  I  believe  he  has  satirical  verses  in  his  treasury  for  Dr.  Bellen- 
d.en  as  he  calls  him,  (Parr,)  and  all  his  most  intimate  associates.  But  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tragedies  and  Aristophanes;  in  his  judgment 
of  MSS.,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  metrical  proprieties  of  dramatic 
and  lyric  versification,  with  whatever  is  connected  with  this  species  of 
reading;  hone  of  his  co-temporaries  must  pretend  to  equal  him.  His 
grammatical  knowledge  also,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
lexicographers  and  etymologists,  is  most  accurate  and  profound :  and 
bis  intimacy. ^ith  Shakespeare,  B,  Jonson,  and  other  dramatic  writers 
is  pn3bably  unequalled.  He  is,  in  short,  a  most  extraordinary  person 
in  every  point  of  view,  but  unamiable;  and  has  been  debarred  of  a  com- 
.  prehensive  intercourse  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  by  his  ex- 
cesses, which  have  made  those  acquirements  impossible  to  him,  from 
the  want  of  that  tme  which  must  necessarily  be  expended  in  laborious 
reading,  and  for  which  no  reading  can  be  made  a  substitute.  No  man 
bos  ever  paid  a  more  voluntary  and  respectful  homage  to  his  talents,  at 

s^ll 
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mil  times,  both  publicly  and  privately,  in  writings  and  coiwmiation,  tbn 
myself:  and  I  will  be  content  to  forfeit  the  esteem  and  aflection  of  all 
mankind  whenever  the  least  particle  of  envy  or  malignity  is  found  to 
mix  itself  with  my  opinions.  My  first  reverence  is  to  virtue,  my  secoii4 
only  to  talents  and  erudition — where  both  unite  that  roan  is  eailimable 
indeed  to  me,  and  shall  receive  the  full  tribute  of  honour  and 
affection/ 

The  style  of  Mr.  Fox's  letters  is  (as  our  reader^  will  have  already 
remarked  in  the  extracts  we  have  given)  light,  easy,  naturali  vfA 
correct.  It  is  the  unstudied  language  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman* 
Li  his  '  History'  he  seems  to  have  been  encumbered  by  some  theoiy 
as  to  style,  and  either  from  the  original  faultiness  of  the  theoiT 
itself,  or  from  his  not  having  practised  the  art  of  wriung  suffici- 
ently to  enable  him  to  realize  his  own  notions  of  excellence,  the 
whole  composition  has  an  air  of  aukwardness  and  embarrassment 
Here  he  is  free  from  this  self-imposed  restraint,  and  conseqaently^ 
we  think,  appears  to  far  greater  advantage  as  a  writer  of  nmiysr 
letters,  than  in  the  dignified  character  of  an  historian.  On  all  oc« 
casions  he  shews  (what  we  are  always  glad  to  remark  and  e^er  ts 
praise)  a  strong  preference  of  simple  idiomatic  turns  of  eipressioa 
to  what  is  perhaps  generally  thought  more  dignified  or  graceful  lan- 
guage. In  all  highly  civilized  countries  there  are  two  classes  of 
people  that  are  constantly  tending  to  withdraw  a  language  irom  its 
true  standard.  In  the  first  place,  half-educated  people,  who  think 
that  the  best  proof  they  can  give  of  their  taste  and  knowledjge  is  to 
depart  in  all  cases  as  much  as  possible  from  those  forms  of  expran 
sion  that  are  in  use  among  the  vulgar— Secondly  those  of  am  over- 
refined  disposition,  who  are  tired  of  all  diat  is  common,  and  wlio, 
for  die  benefit  of  readers  as  fastidious  as  themselves,  exercise  m  per- 
verse ingenuity  in  substittiting  new  words  and  new  combinatiaiis^ 
instead  of  those  that  formerly  prevailed  in  correct  writing  and  good 
company.  To  these  must  be  added,  when  we  are  speaking  of  oar 
own  country,  those  half-foreign  writers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland-^ 
but  particularly  of  Scotland — whose  industry  and  genius^,  contend- 
ing against  great  advantages,  have  procured  for  them  so  high  apbce 
in  our  literature.  The  joint  influence  of  all  these  threatens  our  lan- 
guage with  a  change  which  in  no  very  long  course  of  years  will 
make  Swift  obsolete  and  Addison  vulgar.  Mr.  Fox  was  sensible 
of  this  danger,  and  laboured  to  avert  it.  Mothii^  was  more  re- 
markable in  the  language  of  his  speeches  than  its  simplicity  and 
anglimm;  and  as  they  unfortunately  could  not  be  preserved,  we 
are  glad  that  somethitig  at  leust  should  remain  to  record  his  autho- 
rity by  the  most  effectual  of  all  means— ^is  example. 
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Aht.  IV.  1 .  Leiiers  to  Sir  W.  Drummond.    By  Rev.  G.  D'Oyly. 

2.  Letters  to  Rev,  G.  UOyly.   By  Vindex.    8vo.  pp.  1 13.   Lon- 
don;  Sherwood  and  Co.     1812. 
.  Remarks  on  Sir  W.  DrummonfTs  CEdipus  Judaicus,     By  Rev. 
George  D'Oyly,  &c.     8vo.  pp.  218.     London;  Cadell  and 
Davifes.     1813. 

C  OME  of  our  readeris  may^  perhaps,  have  heard  of  a  new  com- 
*^  mentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  entitled  CEdipus  Judaicus. 
With   a  reserve  which   does    not  always   attend  the  conscious- 
ness of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  discoveries  contained  in  the  book 
have  been  withheld  from  the  general  eye,  and  confined  to  those 
initiated   persons  who^e  degree   of  apprehension  and  habits  of 
thinking  were  supposed  not  to  disqualify  them  for  an  introduction 
into  the  greater  mysteries,  to  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  over, 
scrupulous  and  discriminating  inquirers.    Owing,  however,  to  some 
P^Ug^nce  in  the  hierophant,  a  copy  of  these  afKoftf^^ct,  has  fallen  : 
into  ^e  hands  of  Mr.  D'Oyly,  a  person  who  is  not  only  destitute 
of  the  qualities  deemed  requisite  to  its  perusal,  but  who  also, 
labours  under  certain  positive  disabilities,  such  as  sound  learn- 
ing and  accurate  judgment.    This  appears  in  nothing  more,  than 
in  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  his  advantages.     Instead  vof 
complimendng  the  author,  on  the  acquaintance  with  the  Asiatic 
alphabets  which'  He  displays,  he  ventures  to  doubt''^  the  sound- 
i]es3  of  that  knowledge.    Instead  of  acquiescing  in>  the  ipse  dixit 
of  the  philosopher,  he  discusses  his  arguments,  and  questions 
his  conclusions.    Instead  of  expressing  astonishment  at  the  multi- 
plicity of  quotations,  he  inquires  into  their  accuracy  and  pertinency ; 
and  instead  of  admiring  the  originality  of  the  ideas,  he  detects  them 
in  a  French  writer,  who  had  before  been  kept  behind  the  scenes.   It 
is,  iudeed,  not  a  little  unfortunate,  that  the  author's  intention  of  keep- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  book  within  his  own  hands  should  have 
been  thus  frustrated ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  warmth  of 
his  anonymous  apologist,  Vindex,  on  finding  that  a  copy  of  it  had 
been  so  unworthily  disposed  of,  in  defiance  of  all  his  prudence. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  sympathise  with  Sir  W*  Drum- 
mond, when  they  understand  what  slight  respect  Mr.  D'Oyly  has  • 
shown  for  his  learning,  and  perceive  that  the  friendship  professed 
in  this  CEdipus  for  the  Scriptures,  has  appeared  enmity  in  his  eyes, 

*  Nothing,  we  observe,  excites  the  indignation  of  Vindex  more  than  this  presump- 
ifcni.  '  I  shall  suggest  to  you/  he  angrily  answers,*  that  if  you  mean  to  dispute  Sir 
W.  Dmroniond's  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  I  think  you  might  as  well  consult 
lib  published  works — for  example,  his  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription,  containing  a 
variety  of  Inblical  criticism,  royai  qxiorio ;  his  remarks  on  an  inscription  in  the  island  of 
ICalta,  in  the  Ninth  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal,  £cc/ 
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owing,  perhaps,  to  his  having  read  the  book  without  first  undert 
going  the  necessary  process  of  medicating  the  intellectual  ray  with 
the  compound  used  by  the  initiated.     That  they  may  enter  upon 
the  subject  with  proper  feelings,  we  will  acquaint  them  with  the 
object  of  the  work. 

'  The  intention  of  the  CEdipus  Judaicus  is  principally  to  con- 
vert into  allegory  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
always  received  as  historical.  For  instance:  the  Book  of  Joshua 
conveys  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  reform  of  the  calendar.- 
The  existence  of  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  that  book,  is  not 
denied ;  but  it  is  contended  that  when  they  occur  in  it,  they  are  used 
not  to  designate  persons  and  places,  but  to  convey  an  allegorical  mean* 
ing:  viz.  tlie  name  Joshua,  is  a  type  of  the  sun  in  the  sign  oif  the  Ram; 
Jericho  means  the  moon  in  her  several  quarters;  Jordan  is  not  the  river 
known  by  that  name,  but  a  serpent,  the  hieroglyphic  forthesun'i 
annual  orbit.  Thus  the  author  proceeds  through  the  whole  book,  forcing 
every  proper  name  into  some  connexion  with  astronomy;  and  then 
affirming  that  it  is  used  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an  all^oiical 
symbol.  In  support  of  this  system  he  eagerly  takes  advantage,  as  n^ 
be  supposed,  of  every  number  occurring  through  the  book,  which  co^ 
responds  with  any  number  frequent  in  astronomy.  The  twelve  tribo 
of  Israel  shadow  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  or  the  twelve  montb 
of  the  year.  When  Jericho  is  compassed  sexen  times,  there  is  an  alle- 
gory of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  When  Jive  kngs  of  the  Amoritei 
war  against  Joshua,  the  fi\ti  intercalary  days  are  typically  represented/-* 
D'Oifli/s  Remarks,  pp.  4,  5. 

Now  the  method  of  proof,  by  deriving  the  proper  names  from 
some  astronomical  term,  is  ceitainly  attended  with  one  advBntagei 
which  is  thus  pointed  out  by  Mr.  D'Oyly. 

^  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  dUprtrce  any  proposed, 
method  of  deducing  the  etymology  of  a  word,  however  absurd,  fancifiil, 
and  strained  it  may  appear  to  every  considerate  mind.  We  may  flivt 
reasons  for  rejecting  it  as  highly  improbable,  and  for  receiving  anoAer, 
perhaps,  as  drawn  from  a  far  more  obvious  source ;  but  this  is  all  tint 
we  can  do;  if  any  person  should  persevere  in  maintaining  that  his  own  ii 
the  best  derivation,  the  question  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  odieis: 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  he  is  wrong.  In  some  old  Monkish  histo- 
ries, the  word  Britain  is  derived  from  Brutus,  a  supposed  descendant 
of  ^neas:  now,  we  may  produce  reasons  without  end  for  disbelieviag- 
any  connection  to  have  subsisted  between  Britain,  and  a  person  named. 
Brutus;  and  for  either  acquiescing  in  our  inability  to  derive  the  word  4 
all,  or  for  greatly  preferring  some  other  mode  of  deriving  it :  but  we 
can  do  no  more ;  we  cannot  confute  the  person,  who  maintains  that  h 
certainly  is  derived  from  Brutus,  and  that  every  other  mode  of  deriving 
it  is  comparatively  forced  and  improbable. — Precisely  in  the  sama 
manner,  when  our  author  affirms  that  the  word  "  Amorites"  is  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  Ram*  (the  astronomical  sign  of 

*  GEdip.  Jud.  p.  £07. 
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Aries);  that  Balaam  comes  from  a  word  signifying  "  to  swallow,^  with 
allusion  to  the  celestial  Dragon  ;*  Deborah,  from  Aldebaran,  the  great 
star  in  the  Bull's  eye,f  &c.:  we  cannot  possibly  confute  him,  or  posi- 
tiFely  pr<yoe  that  he  is  wrong ;  we  can  only  hint  that  these  derivations 
ure  not  very  obvious  or  probable,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind/ — p.  20.  *  But  the  unfortunate  part  is,  that  every 
one  of  the  intended  derivations  might  be  safely  granted  to  the  author, 
and  yet  not  a  single  step  of  advance  would  be  made  towards  the  proof 
of  his  allegorical  system.  Let  Sir  W.  D.  prove,  in  the  best  manner 
he  IS  able,  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  proper  names  from  asti:onomy. 
JjT  he  should  succeed,  he  would  only  prove  what  is  antecedently  ex- 
tremely probable,  on  the  supposition  that  astronomy  was  a  science 
greatly  cultivated,  and  the  only  science  cultivated,  in  those  early  times* 
For,  on  this  supposition,  it  would  be  most  natural  that  very  many  words 
and  names  in  the  language  should  bear  express  allusion  to  this  favourite 
science.  But  what  more  would  be  proved?  They  would  remain  pro* 
per  tiames  still;  they  would  denote,  as  before,  real  persons  and  places; 
and  the  books  in  which 'they  are  mentioned  would  still  contain  real 
histories,  instead  of  being  immediately  converted  into  allegorical 
fab!es.'-^p.  l7. 

We  will  now  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  cause  of  revefationy  by  the  allegorical 
scheme.  They  remember  the  four  first  verses  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
In  the  commentary  on  that  passage,  contained  in  the  CEdipus 
JudaScus,  it  is  endeavoured  to  establish^ 

^  11»at  by  the  words  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  w&'are  to  understand 
instead  of  a  real  person,  the  son  of  another  real  person,  called  Nun — 
**  the  sun  in  the  sign  of  Aries,  which  rises  above  Cetus  ox  the  whale" — 
that  the  word.  Jordan,  in  this  passage,  does  not  signify  the  river  known. 
by  that  name,  but  is  used  metaphorically  to  signify  the  ecliptic;  that 
the  word  translated  wilderness,  having  for  its  true  signification  the 
boundary  of  the  land,  is  here  conceived  to  mean  the  horizon ; 
Lebanon  the  author  supposes  io  have  been  a  name  given  to  the  sun,  and 
probably  the  rising  sun;  Euphrates  he  concludes  to  mean  the  light  of 
the  Zodiacal  constellations;  and  all  he  can  do  for  the  word  Hittites  at 
present,  is  to  observe  that  it  is  frequently  connected  with  others  which 
bear  a  distant  reference  to  astronomy.^  *  This  is  the  substance  of  th^ 
commentary:  and  now  the  meaning,'  he  says, '  of  the  allegory  seems 
pretty  clear.  The  style  being  changed,  the  equinoctial  sun  hailed  the 
Saviour,  and  identified  with  the  Ram  or  Lamb,  opens  the  year,  and  19 
feigned  as  leading  the  twelve  Zodiacal  signs  along'  (read  across)^  the 
ecuptic.'  *  As  our  author  performs  so  very  imperfectly  the  important 
part  of  pointing  out  what  sense  will  come  out  froiiv  these  four  versef, 
on  the  supposition  that  his  commentary  is  well  founded,  and  that  he 
hat  proved  the  abovementioned  words  to  bear  the  symbolical  meanings 
wbicbhe  proposes;  I  will  perform  this  part  for  him.  Of  course,  we 
must  take  it  for  granted,  that  he,  intends  the  other  words  m  the  passage 

*  CEdip.  Jud.  p.  255.  t  lb.  p.  $48. 
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to  retain  their  received  meanings;  and  especially  the  word  ^  Moso" 
to  remain  a  proper  name,  desii^nating  a  real  person,  as  it  always  kai 
done;  for,  assuredly,  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  favour  the  world 
with  his  new  discoveries  respecting  this  name,  if  he  had  made  any. 
On  the  whole,  then,  his  interpretation  of  the  four  first  verses  of  Joshoa 
stands  thus : 

^*  Now  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  the  Sun  in  the  sign  of  Aries  (y/hich  cod« 
stellation  rises  above  the  Whale),  Moses's  minister,  saying,  Moses  my 
servant  is  dead :  now,  therefore,  arise,  go  over  this  ecliptic,  thou  aim 
all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  unto  them,  even  unto  the 
children  of  Israel.  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread 
upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses ;  from  the  boii* 
zon  and  this  rising  Sun,  even  unto  the  flux  of  light,  the  light  of  the 
zodiacal  constellations;  all  the  land  of  the  Chettim,  and  unto  the  great 
sea,  towards  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast."' — p.  32. 

We  attribute  it  to  the  misfortune  which  we  suffer  in  commoii 
with  Mr.  D'Oyly,  of  not  belonging  to  the  initiated  party,  that,  to 
our  understanding,  there  appears  to  be  a  mistake  in  calliiig  fhii 
allegory.  In  true  allegory  the  principal  and  secondary  suj^ects 
are  kept  distinct;  here  they  are  confounded^  and  the  repreaeota- 
tive  subject,  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  thing  representedy 
the  passage  of  the  sun,  being  mingled  together,  the  result  is  umii* 
telligible  absurdity.  Moses's  minister  might,  possibly,  be  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sun  in  the  sign  of  Aries,  but  the  sun  in  the  ogp 
of  Aries  could  not  be  actually  addressed  as  the  minister  of  Mosei. 
This  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  allegory^  which  was  known,  bo 
doubt,  to  exist  in  the  persons  for  whose  use  the  book  was  ibtended, 
is  presumed  throughout  the  whole  commentary.  In  a  subsequent 
narrative,  it  is  pretended  that  Rahab  is  a  personiiicati(Mi  of  space 
or  latitude,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Tsabaists: 

* the  two  men  sent  out  from  Shittim  "  seem  to  represent,'^  in 

the  reform  of  the  calendar,  *'  the  two  degrees-a^ded  to  each  sign,  or 
the  two  days  added  to  each  lunar  month  :^  that  is,  thMwo  days  added  to 
the  lunar  months  of  28  days,  so  as  to  make  the  year  consist  of  360  dayk 

*  Thus  his  version  runs  as  follows  :  "  The  Sun  in  Aries  sent  out  of 
the  heavens  two  men  (meaning  two  days  added  to  the  lunar  months), 
to  spy  secretly,  saying,  go  view  the  land,  even  the  moon  (or  the  loaar 
months);  and  they  went  and  came  into  a  harlot's  house,  named  **  Space 
or  Latitude,"  and  lodged  there :  and  it  was  told  the  king  of  the  moon,* 
&c. — the  allegory  continues;  Space  or  I^atitude  personified,  hides  the 
two  men  (meaning  the  two  days  added  to  the  months  or  the  two  de- 
grees added  to  the  si^ns),  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  lets  them  down  by  a 
cord  through  the  window,  stipulates  with  them  that  her  house  should 
be  spared  at  the  capture  of  the  city.' — p.  36\ 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  history,  Joshua  conducts  his  amy 
against  a  place  called  Ai :  he  brings  with  him  30,000  chosen  men, 
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of  whom  he  selects  5000  to  be  placed  in  ambush;  the  place  is  at 
last  taketi,  and  12,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  slain.  But  Ai^  it 
seenis^  is  die  calendar;  the  30^000  men  represent  allegoricallj  the 
thirty  days  of  the  month ;  the  5000  men  placed  in  ambush,  the  five 
intercalary  days;  and  the  12,000  men  slain  after  the  capture  of 
Ai,  the  twelve  lunar  months.  Our  readers  will  still  observe  the 
same  confusion  of  the  literal  and  allegorical  meaning,  f  The 
Reformer,  coming  to  destroy  the  calendar  of  the  Tsabaists, 
brings  against  it  the  thirty  days  of  the  month ;  the  five  intercalary 
days  are  placed  in  ambush;  after  the  calendar  is  destroyed,  the 
twelve  months  are  put  to  death  by  the  Reformer,  Sec' — p.  39. 

There  are  some  hypotheses  so  prepossessing  in  themselves,  that 
we  willingly  go  great  lengths  in  order  to  receive  them.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  that  of  Bishop  Home  concerning  the  Psalms,  which  in* 
dines  us  to  overlook  or  pardon  many  forced  conceits  and  over- 
strained interpretations.  We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  generally 
thought  that  this  new  version  oftliebistorical  Scriptures  is  entitled 
to  the  same  favour.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  we  find  that  it  cannot  be 
supported  without  sundry  departures  from  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and 
alterations  of  the  words,  without  a  defiance  of  the  common  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  a  remarkable  abuse  of  the  astronomical 
tenns  employed-— for  instance : — 

*  The  author  explains,  in  his  Preface,  (p.  xxvii.)  what  he  means  by 
the  term  Paranatelkm :  he  says  that,  by  the  paranatellons  of  a  sign,  he 
means  those  extra-zodiacal  stars,  which  rise  above  the  horizon,  or  sink 
below  it,  during  the  time  that  the  sign  takes  to  rise  or  set.  He  derives 
this  explanation  from  his  wonted  instructor,  Dupuis,  (Orig.  de  tons  les 
Cultes,  V.  3,  p.  191,)  and  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  correct;  the  word 
seldom  occurs  with  modem  writers  on  astronomy,  but  ancient  astrono- 
mers used  it  in  this  sense.  But  in  what  degree  does  our  author  adherd 
to  this  explanation,  or  appear  even  to  understand  what  it  means?  We 
may  have  some  means  of  judging  of  this  by  several  of  his  expressions, 
which  I  shall  subsequently  notice;  but  we  may  judge,  best  of  all,  by  a 
delineation  of  the  sign  of  Leo  with  its  paranatellons,  which  he  gives  in 
the  16th  plate  of  his  CEdipus  Judaicus.  In  this  delineation,  the  sphere 
being  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  he  has  drawn  lines  (repre- 
senting secondaries  to  the  ecliptic)  from  each  extremity  of  the  sign  of 
Leo,  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  meeting  the  ecliptic  again  on  the  oppo- 
site side:  and  he  describes  the  constellations  included  between  these, 
to  be  the  paranafellons  of  Leo.  Thus,  such  is  his  radical  ignorance  of 
•the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  he  evidently  supposes  that  those  cou-» 
stellations  which  have  the  same  longitude  with  Leo,  and  those  which 
differ  in  longitude  by  180°,  rise  and  set  at  the  same  time  with  Leo.  Ho 
discusses  the  matter,  in  fact,  as  if  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  was  placed 
in  the  hoiizon;  and  he  appears  to  be  totally  unconscious  that  the  eleva<* 
tion  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  makes  the  entire  difference  in  the 
relative  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.     Such  is  the  profound  know- 
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led^  of  astronomy  which  our  author  brings  to  the  discussion,  and 
such  the  clearness  of  ideas  which  he  himself  displays,  when  he  asBomei 
the  office  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  others.' — p.  75. 

Agaitiy  it  suits  his  purpose  to  affirm  that  *  the  ship  Argo  descends 
into  the  horizon  when  the  sun  rises,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
it  is  in  Capricorn ;'  and  he  therefore  affirms  it.  '  But,'  says  Mr. 
D'Oyly, '  I  will  request  the  reader  to  adapt  a  celestial  globe  to  the 
latitude  of  Egypt — 30  N.  lat. — he  M^ill  then  find  that  only  a  part 
of  the  constellation  Argo  ever  rises  at  all  above  the  horizon;  and 
that  every  pan  of  it  has  actually  sunk  entirely  under  the  horizon, 
before  Capricorn  begins  to  rise,  and  therefore,  before  the  snn, 
when  in  Capricorn,  can  possibly  rise.' — p.  94.  It  also  makes  t 
part  of  his  system,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb  was  a 
memorial  of  the  transit  of  the  equinoctial  sun,  and  copied  from 
an  Egyptian  festival.  To  prove  this,  it  is  necessary  to  pervert  the 
sense  of  several  Jewish  Rabbins;  and  after  all,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  a  ram  (i.  e.  the  sun  in  Aries)  was  worshipped,  because  he  was 
sacrificed ;  and  that  the  solemnity  wars  copied  from  Egypt,  because 
it  appears  in  fact  that  the  lamb  vras  chosen  as  a  victim'^  for  die 
express  purpose  of  opposing  the  Egyptian  worship. 

'  "  But,  say  the  Rabbins,  (it  is  Sir  W.  Druromond  who  speaks,)  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Egyptian  festival,  similar  to  the  custom  of  the  Is- 
raelites, in  marking  the  doors,  &c  with  blood.  My  opinion  is,  that 
there  was  something  very  lik^  it.  St.  Epiphanius  says  Uiat,  about  At 
vernal  equinox,  the  Egyptians  had  been  accustomed,  from  very  remote 
antiquity,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  ram  or  lamb.  At  this  festival, 
he  adds,  they  used  to  mark  every  thing  about  them  with  red.  I  have 
not  a  copy  of  Epiphanius  by  me;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that  1  ha?e 
read  a  passage  in  him  to  this  effect." 

*  Sir  W.  D.  (subjoins  Mr.  D'03'ly)  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  not 
having  a  copy  of  Epiphanius  by  him,  at  the  time  when  be  wrote  this 
passage;  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  was  more  fortunate  in  havi^s 
a  copy  of  Dupuis  by  him,  and  that  he  derived  from  him  his  method 
of  quoting  Epiphanius's  words.  Dupuis  (vol.  3.  p.  56)  speaks  in  thb 
manner,  "  St.  Epiphane  parle  egalement  de  la  fete  de  Tagneau,  on  du 
belier,  ^tablie  en  Egypte,  des  la  plus  haute  antiquit6.  Dans  cette  Ate 
on  marquoit  tout  de  rouge  pour  annoncer  le  fameux  erabrasement  de 
Tunivers,  et  elle  etoit,  comme  la  paques,  fix6e  au  commencement  da 
printemps."  Now,  what  must  be  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  when  he 
finds  that  these  writers  give  a  most  complete  and  thorough  perversion 
of  Epiphanius's  words,  and  that  this  author  says  not  a  single  syllable 
about  an  Egyptian  festival  of  the  Ram^  at  which  every  thing  was  smeared 
witbi  red,  nor  speaks  at  all  of  any  custom  subsisting  among  them  from 
\)ery  remote  antiqidty  f  1  will  refresh  Sir  W.  D.'s  memory,  and  produce 
for  him  the  part  of  Epiphanius  which  has  given  rise  to  this  singular 
"perv'ersion. 

*  Epiphanius  is  speaking  of  a  sect  of  Jews,  called  the  Nasaneans, 
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who,  while  they  believed  in  Moses  as  a  lawgiver  sent  from  God,  held 
to  be  false  and  spurious  the  accounts  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  and, 
though  they  conformed  to  many  Jewish  ceremonies,  rejected  every 
sort  of  sacrifice.  In  arguing  against  these  for  their  disbelief  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch* he  mentions  the  following  external  proof,  supplied  by  an 
Egyptian  custom  subsisting  in  his  day,  of  the  truth  of  the  events  which 
are  recorded  to  haVe  taken  place  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Passover. 
•'  But,  of  the  lamb  slain  in  the  country  of  the  Egyptians,  there  is  still 
iamong  the  Egyptians  celebrated  a  tradition,  even  among  idolaters :  for, 
at  the  season  when  the  Passover  took  place  there,  (aud  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  spring  when  is  -the  first  equinox)  all  the  Egyptians  throngh 
ignorance  tiLke  some  red  paint,  and  stain  the  sheep,  stain  the  trees,  th« 
fig-trees,  and  other  things,  saying  that,  as  is  reported,  on  that  day,  firt 
totally  consumed  the  world ;  but  that  the  red  appearance  of  blood  is  a 
preservative  from  such  disaster."' — p.  134. 

-  We  must  now  express  our  obligation  to  Mr.  D'Oyly  for  ena+ 
bling  us  to  judge  what  sort  of  interpretation  the  astronomical  alle^ 
gory  gives,  and  shewing  us  so  skilfully  on  what  foundation  itstands^ 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  our  renders  that  it  can  demand  no  attend 
tion  or  regard,  except  what  is  reflected  from  the  importance  of  the 
object  it  assails.  For  ourselves,  we  should  certainly  have  supposed 
that  Sir  W.  Drummond  had  printed  his  lucubrations  for  the  sole 
amusement  of  laughing  at  the  zeal  which  is  felt,  and  the  talents 
iNrbidi  are  employed,  in  defending  the  cause  of  religion,  were  it  not 
tor  ifae  serioug  tone  of  a  reply  to  the  first  letters  of  Mr.  D'Oyly, 
pubiiAed  under  the  title  of  Vindex.  '^There  can,  we  think,  be  no 
doubt  ^thatVindex  is  intimately  acquainted  with  die  real  object  and 
intention  of  the  CEdipus  Judaicus :  indeed  he  evinces  a  partiality 
fbrtfae  original  work  which  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  by  the 
author  himself.  Now  Vindex  is  so  far  from  denying  the  author  of 
CEdipvff  to  be  in  earnest,  that  he  is  angry  with  Mr.  D'Oyly,  for  ap- 
prehending any*danger  from  the  allegorical  commentary,  notwith- 
standing its  author's  innocent  intentions,  who  argues,  not  only  that 
*  the  all^orical  is  often  the  real  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  that 
if  the  Old  Testament  be  read  with  this  understanding,  it  will  be 
fotHid  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Deity  as  highly  as  can  be 
imagined  by  the  limited  faculties  of  man.' — ^Letters  by  Vindex, 
p.  46.  It  is  no  doubt  the  severest  trial  to  which  innocence  can  be 
brought,  when  it  is  mistaken  for  guilt ;  yet  it  might  have  mollified 
Vindex's  resentment  at  Mr.  D'Oyly 's  *  misapprehension,'  if  he 
bad  reflected  that  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  some  fallible  fathers, 
and  other  less  sincere  friends  of  revelation,  there  may  be  persons 
•o  simple  and  short-sighted  as  to  confound  allegory  with  fable, 
especially  when  their  connexion  is  so  close,  thlit  Vindex  himself 
does  not  always  distinguish ' clearly  between  them.  '  Many  have 
thought,  (he  says,  p.   108.)  that  Sesostris,  Taaut,  Hercules,  &c. 
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were  real  persons ;  but  it  is  evident,  if  it  were  so,  tliat  dieir  histopf 
has  been  abundantly  mixed  with  allegory.'  Now  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us,  that  in  this  passage  at  least  we  might  substitute  die 
word  fable  for  *  allegory,'  without  any  violation  either  of  the  sense 
or  the  fact,  and  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  our  requiring  a 
strong  case  of  necessity  to  be  made  out,  before  we  admit  into  an 
historical  record  an  interpretation  of  so  problematical  a  nature^ 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  even  by  those  who  are  more  conver- 
sant than  we  pretend  to  be  in  tlie  ^  typical,  allegorical,  and  figan^ 
tive  style  of  the  ancient  Orientalists.'— rp.  46.  But  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  general  and  supreme  importance,  we  will  conaider  it 
with  all  the  seriousness  to  which  Vindex  pretends. 

To  prove  the  necessity  of  his  explanation.  Sir  Wm.  Drummoiid 

*  has  instanced  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which,  if 
they  be  taken  literally,  we  might  be  led  to  connect  ideas  of  locality 
and  materiality  with  our  notions  of  the  Deity.  Thus  be  doubts  wlus 
ther  it  be  possible  to  separate  such  ideas  from  the  literal  interpietatioD 
of  various  texts,  in  which  the  Deity  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the  sane* 
tuary.  He  contends,  however,  that  these  passages  bear  a  figurative 
sense,  and  that  when  thus  understood  they  must  tend  to  elevate  oiv 
ideas  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God.' — p.  51, 

Now  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  eironeoiii 
opinions  here  attributed  to  Jews  and  Christians,  have  bad  full 
time  to  operate,  and  that  we  have  ^m pie  means  to  judge  of  tfiek 
operation.  If  the  Jews  were  really  led  by  the  literal  inteiprelation 
of  their  Scriptures  to  a  false  or  inadequate  notion  of  ,the  Supreme 
Being,  we  should  And  the  evidence  of  this  in  every  page , of 'their 
religious  and  moral  history  :  for  it  is  no  imaginary  alarm  to  aup? 
pose,  that  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity  wilMead.tft 
corresponding  errors  in  practice.  It  would  be  easy,  if  this  were 
the  place  for  it,  to  shew  that  the  moral  and  religious  character -ef 
every  nation,  from  China  to  Peni,  bears  a  very  close  analogy  to 
their  actual  belief  as  to  the  character  of  the  Deity.  Biit  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  popidar  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro^ 
mans,  with  which  we  are  so  familiarly  acquainted,  and  in  which 
the  gods  of  the  state  and  the  gods  of  the  poets  were  much  more 
confounded  than  might  be  imagined  from  Varro's  systematic  divi- 
sion. The  general  belief,  every  one  knows,  was  in  deified 
men :  men  who,  during  their  lives,  had  excelled  their  contempo- 
raries in  the  temperament  of  mind  or  body,  and  who  had  not  all» 
as  we  are  told  of  Hercules,  evaporated  their  mortal  particles  at  the 
funeral  pile,  but  retained  the  vic6s.  of  humanity  with  the  p^wer  of 
gods.  Here,  certainly,  the  irrational  mythology  was  not.  contra^ 
dieted  by  a  rational  worship:  no  one  need  be  told  that  the  reli- 
gions festivals  of  the  ancients  were  absurd  and  licentious,  and  that 

they 
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tfaey  were  more  or  less  so,  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  thd 
particular  deity  in  whose  honour  they  were  celebrated ;  while  the 
argument  as  to  individual  practice  was  as  general  as  it  is  natural, 
£go  homuncio  ha^  non  faciam  ?  Sir  William  Drummond,  there* 
fore,  who  is  well  acquainted .  with  antiquity,  apprehended  in* 
calculable  mischief,  if  an  interpretation  were  suffered  to  con«i 
tinue  current  which  ascribed  ^  localitj/y  materiality^  mutabi* 
Htjf^  or  unworthy  passioTis'  to  the  Creator.  We  are  only  sur- 
prised that  it  never  occurred  to  him  as  a  just  conclusion,  that 
he  nmst  be  mistaken  in  supposing  such  errors  could  arise  from  the 
plain  lai^uage  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  addressed  to  the  under 
standing  of  a  reasonable  being,  since  the  effect  had  never  actually 
appeared  in  the  general  belief  of  the  nation.  In  this  respect,  what 
is  the  real  fact  i  Is  it  not,  that  from  the  earliest  date  of  history 
to  die  christian  era,  the  Jews  alone  had  adequate  or  consistent  no* 
ticms  of  the  Creator  ?  Is  it  not^  that  the  abstract  conceptions  on  the 
aubject  of  the  divine  essence,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew 
writings,  areas  far  superior  to  the  excursions  of  ancient  philosophy, 
as  tlie  public  devotional  worship  which  existed  among  the  Hebrew 
people  was  superior  to  the  popular  festivals  of  Greece  and  Romef 
Throughout  the.  Hebrew  nation- the-  Deity  was  honoured  under  the 
same  ^consistent  character :  viz.  as  so  entirely  and  solely  the  go- 
vernor, of  the  universe,  that  he  was  the  only  proper  object  of 
worship,  and  at  the  same  time  as  aJ9^g  so  spiritual,  that  he  could 
not  be  either  worshipped  or  represented  under  any  sensible  image. 
This  general  impression  was  conveyed  from  their  history  to  their 
devotion ;  and  from  their  worship  to  their  morality.  In  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  their  literary  compositions  we  trace  it  in  a  mantfer 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Inferior  in  every  other  species  of  literature, 
the  Hebrews  abounded  with  poetical  addresses  to  the  Supreme 
Being  which  infinitely  surpass  any  similar  attempts  that  can  be 
brought  into  comparison.  Their  writings  contain  lideas  of  omni- 
potence and  omnipresence  disgraced  by  no  sensible  images ;  they 
concur  in  representing  the  same  invisible  and  spiritual  Being  to  be 
tlie  Creator  of  the.  world,  and  the  guardian  of  mankind ;  above  all, 
tfaey  excel  in  describing  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  justice, 
and  goodness,  and  mercy,  as  existing  together,  and  not  counteract- 
ing one  another.  That  union  of  the  natural  and  moral  sublime, 
which  forms  the  acknowledged  and  distinguishing  beauty  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  was  inspired  by  the  belief  generally  residing  in  that 
nation,  of  the  unity,  power,  and  majesty  of  the  Creator. 

Here  then  we  are  presented  with  a  phenomenon,  considerable  in 
itself,  but  still  more  e^ctraordinary  when  contemplated  with  refe- 
rence to  tlie  alleged  fact  of  the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  scriptures^ 
That  the  Jews  should  have  possessed  a  more  sublime  system  of 

belief, 
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belief,  and  practised  a  purer  mode  of  worship  than  any  other  an* 
cient  nation,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable :  but  that  thia  should 
be  the  case,  in  spite  of  scriptures  tending  to  degrade  the  object  of 
their  belief  and  worship,  is  absolutely  unaccountable.  Will  it 
explain  this  problem,  to  tell  us,  '  tliat  the  learned  Jews  (like  the 
learned  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans)  had  their  esoteric  doctrines i 
and  to  contend,  at  great  length,  that  the  allegorical  parts  of  scrip- 
ture were  fully  understood  as  such  by  the  |;riest8  and  projdiets  of 
Judea  f  p.  C4.  We  are  glad,  by  die  way,  to  find  that  there  were 
learned  Jews;  they  have  not  always  been  tieated  with  ao  much 
courtesy; — but  this  compliment  must  not  sileuce  us,  or  prevent  cor 
asking  what  die  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  or  Grecian 
philosophers  contributed  towards  purifying  the  general  practice  of 
their  countrymen  f  The  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians,  what- 
ever it  was,  did  not  withdraw  the  mass  of  the  people  from  their 
senseless  superstition;  that  of  the  Chaldeans  did  not  check  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  unity,  if  we  may  beUeve 
Warburton,  was  taught  in  the  mysteries ;  yet  the  ancient  hymns' are 
mere  depositories  of  the  popular  fbllies.  But  with  regaid  to  the 
Jewish  people ;  though  it  is  true,  that  the  belief  and  langoage 
of  Plato  will  no  more  bear  comparison  with  those  of  Mo8e% 
dian  the  conjectures  of  Copernicus  with  the  demonstrations  of 
Newton :  yet  it  is  notorious  that  a  still  more  remarkable  difiiereoce 
confronts  us,  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  learning  and  cultivaboD. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  all  worshipped  the 
same  God,  according  to  the  same  form,  in  the  same  temple.  This 
faQt,  and  the  strong  contrast  it  marks  between  the  Jews  and  aU 
other  ancient  nations,  is  by  no  qieans  generally  treated  with  the 
attention  it  deserves.  The  familiarity  with  their  history,  which  we 
acquire  in  early  infancy,  important  as  it  is  on  many  accounts,  yet 
weakens  the  force  of  the  impression  it  is  calculated  to  excite;  and 
which  it  would  infallibly  excite  in  every  intelligent  mind,  if  theac* 
count. of  their  history  and  polity  were  first  conveyed  to  us  at  a  pe? 
riod  of  maturer  judgment,  and  viewed  in  sober  comparison  with 
the  other  records  of  antiquity.  From  the  midst  of  darkness,  errefi 
and  dispute ;  from  scenes  of  licentious  worship  and  degrading  8fr» 
perstitions,  we  turn  to  an  unhesitating  faith,  and  a  sublime  devo* 
tion :  ail  around  is  a  desert,  a  wilderness,  and  gloom ;  from  the 
centi-e  of  which  the  Hebrew  religion  rises  to  our  view,  set  up  like 
a  bri<;ht  and  shining  pillar  to  record  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  God  who  demands  the  homage  of  his  creatures. 

We  confess  that  under  all  these  circumstances,  which  must  have 
occurred,  it  would  seem,  to  one  so  conversant  with  history  and 
philosophy  as  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  it  requires  all  tlie  strong  as* 
surances  which  Vindex  gives  us,  to  m^ke  it  credible  that  he  had  no 

other 
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other  view  than  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Scriptures.  Certain-; 
Ij,  however^  we  had  rather  retain  a  friend  than  contend  with  an 
enemy  :  and  since  Sir  William  professes  to  hold  out  the  right  hand 
of  amity,  we  will,  if  possible,  attribute  the  ridicule  which  he  has 
rather  too  freely  bestowed  on  the  literal  interpretation,  to  his  pater- 
fiai  anxiety  about  his  own  hypothesis :  a  feeling,  however  unphiloso- 
phical,  from  which  philosophers  are  not  always  free,  and  which  some^ 
times  leads  them  to  indulge  in  a  warmth  of  expression  not  less  um 
^fearrantable  than  otherwise  unaccountable.  We  cannot  help  fearing 
indeed,  that  less  candid  critics  will  rather  conclude  Sir  Wm.  Drum^ 
mend  to  have  proposed  his  objections  against  tliereceived  interpret 
tatiou  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  sake  of  his  allegory,  than  to  have 
resorted  to  the  allegory  for  the  sake  of  the  difficulties.  The  question^ 
in  fact,  is  not,  Whether  no  passages  maybe  culled  from  the  sacred  vo^ 
lume,  which  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  verbal  translation  and  of  the 
alteration  in  style  and  manners,  may  appear  liable  to  cavil,  but  whe* 
ther  they  ever  did,  practically,  lead  to  thfe  consequences  which 
the  author  apprehemls.  The  question  is  not,  whether  misemploy-^ 
ed  ingenuity,  coupled  with  an  outrageous  defiance  of  the  decent 
respect  with  which  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  are  wont  to 
invest  these  high  and  holy  subjects,  can  succeed  in  iiitroducitig  a 
ludicrous  image  into  writings  of  a  sublime  and  serions  import ;  but 
whether  it  ever  did  so,  to  the  practical  injury  of  the  people  td  whom 
these  writings  were  addressed.  To  this  question  theit  hii^ory  re- 
tains a'  decided  negative.  But  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  a  scholar 
and.  a  philosopher,  and  the  author  of  an  allegorical  commentate, 
which  he  calls  CEiJipus  Judaiciis,  affirms  that  this  is  their  tendency. 
Utri  creditis,  Quirijtes  ?  At  any  rate,  as  the  measure  of  allegorising 
an  historical  narrative  appears  at  first  sight  somewhat  violent,  how* 
ever  qualified  by  the  benevolence  of  the  intention;  it  seems  but 
common  prudence  to  require,  before  we  submit  to  so  harsh  a  re*' 
medy,  some  sufficient  assurance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease : 
aixd  the  evidence  which  the  case  demands  is  not  the  assertion  of 
the  empiric,  armed  with  his  knife,  or  offering  his  panacea ;  but  an 
actual  weakness,  and  a  visible  interruption  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  a  healthy  constitution.  As  a  proof  that  the  Jews  did  not  exhibit' 
these  morbid  symptoms,  we  appeal  to  the  religious  belief  incul- 
cated in  their  law,  declared  in  their  worship,  implied  in  their  sacred* 
literature,  and  acted  upon  in  their  code  of  morals. 

The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  with  which  the  author  of 
the  G£dipus  Judaicus  is  most  inclined  to  quarrel  (as  we  collect 
from  Vindex)  are  those  which  record  the  several  divine  appear- 
ances. These,  it  seems,  convey  an  idea  of  materiality.  Of  ma— 
teriality!  To  whom?  To  the  Jews  ?  who  while  they  addressed  the 
Deity  as  '  dwelling  between  the  cherubim,'  addressed  him  also  as 


*  dwelling 
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'  dwelling  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit.'  luiAf 
57'  Or  to  the  Christians  ?  who  are  expressly  warned  tfjuuilt 
any  false  interpretation  by  the  declaration,  <  No  man  has  seen 
God  at  any  tiine.'  But  as  every  one  who  is  qualified  to  think  at 
all  upon  the  subject  attributes  these  appearances  to  the  immediale 
messengers  of  God,  authorised  to  speak  in  his  name :  and  as  we 
do  not,  from  our  own  experience,  iind  it  necessary  to  understand 
the  exact  nature  of  a  communication,  in  order  to  believe  that  any 
communication  was  made ; — we  must  take  the  liberty  of  pasnng 
this  subject,  only  remarking,  that  it  seems  a  little  unworthy  of  a 
master  of  many  languages,  to  dispute  about  the  word  '  angd/  as 
if  he  only  understood  Englisli. 

The  principal  support,  however,  of  the  allegorical  system,  ii 
sought  in  the  much  disputed  history  of  the  extermination  of  the 
seven  nations,  llie  author  ^  thinks  indeed  that  this  history  if  li- 
terally understood,  would  lead  us  to  form  notions  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  God,  as  the  wise,  just,  and  merciful  governor  of 
the  world/   p.  98.     Mr.  D'Oyly  had  quoted  Bishop  Watson. 

*  You  think  it  repugnant  to  God's  moral  justice,'  says  the  learned 
Prelate  to  Paine,  *  that  he  should  doom  to  destruction  the  crying  or 
smiling  infants  of  the  Canaanites.  Why  do  you  not  maintain  it  to  be 
repugnant  to  his  moral  justice  that  he  should  suffer  crying  or  smiling 
infants  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  drowned  by  an  inunda- 
tion, consumed  by  a  fire,  starved  by  a  famine,  or  destroyed  by  a  pesti- 
lence ?    The  word  of  God  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  bis  works;  crying 

or  smiling  infants  are  subjected  to  death  in  both.' '  Why  do  you  not 

spnm,  as  spurious,  the  book  of  Nature,  in  \ihich  such  facts  (as  earth- 
quakes, &c.  with  alt  their  dreadful  consequences)  are  certainly  writteiit. 
and  from  the  perusal  of  which,  you  infer  the  moral  justice  of  God? 
You  <vill  probably  reply  that  the  evils  which  the  Canaanites  suffered 
from  the  express  command  of  God,  were  different  from  those  which 
are  brought  on  mankind  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Dif- 
ferent !  in  what  ?  Not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  not  in  the  subjects 
of  sufferance,  not  in  the  author  of  it.' — pp.  99>  100. 

To  this  Vindex  replies : 

•  I  am  induced  to  think  that  there  was  a  difference.  The  e>ils  ia^ 
flicted^on  the  Canaanites  resulted  from  an  extraordinary  interposiuoa 
of  the  divine  authority.  Evils  brought  on  mankind  by  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  said  to  be  produced  by  any  such  interpo- 
sition. If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  be  followed, 
it  is  evident  that  God  specially  interfered  to  destroy  the  seven  nations. 
In  the  Book  of  Nature,  from  the  perusal  of  which  I  infer  the  moral  jus- 
tice of  the  Deity,  I  can  find  no  example  of  his  interference  with  the 
course  of  nature's  laws  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  creatures.'— 
p.  103. 

In  spite  of  the  distinction  >vhich  tliis  replv  professes  to  establishi^ 
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we  still  adhere  to  the  Bishop's  argument;  and  cannot  see  thai^the 
tmtory  concludes  any  thing  more  against  revel ation,  than  the  ac- 
knowledged existence  of  evil  disproves  natural  religion.  Whether 
Vindex  has  considered  this  knotty  question  with  the  accuracy  it 
requires,  we  have  room  to  doubt,  when  we  find  mention  made, 
page  102,  of '  a  law  of  nature,  permitted  indeed  by  God  to  operate, 
but  not  specially  ordained  by  him,  out  of  the  course  which  nature 
ivould  otherwise  have  taken.' 

The  Deity,  it  is  evident,  has  allowed  great  imperfections  to  exist, 
both  in  the  natm*al  and  moral  world.  That  he  could  have  exempt- 
ed either,  or  both,  from  any  evil,  is  a  necessary  result  of  his  inde- 
Eendence  and  power.  If  therefore  he  could,  and  did  not,  the  ca- 
tmities  produced  by  plagues  and  earthquakes  must  be  attributed 
to  his  permissive  plan ;  and  that  war  disturbs  the  happiness  of  na- 
tions, and  cuts  short  the  lives  of  individuals,  must  be  part  of  a  se- 
ries of  events,  present  to  the  divine  mind  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Though  his  hand  is  not  immediately  seen  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,  yet  each  instance. is  involved  in  the  general  laws 
established  by  his  will.  If,  therefore,  it  was  morally  wrong  that 
die  course  of  nature  should  be  undistinguishing,  or  irreparably  un- 
just that  the  calamitous  consequences  of  war  should  be  universal, 
the  course  of  nature  could  not  have  been  so  ordained,  or  the  course 
of  human  affairs  permitted  to  run  into  such  an  evil,  either  by  the 
God  of  Deists  or  Christians.  To  apply  this  to  the  point  in  hand. 
That  the  exterminated  nations,  considered  in  a  mass,  deserved  the 
vengeance  of  a  moral  governor  by  their  idolatry  and  depravity, 
can  no  more  be  disproved  on  the  one  hand,  than  it  is  denied  on  the 
other  that  there  must  have  been  various  degrees  of  demerit,  though 
there  was  no^  exemption  from  the  common  fate ;  or  that  many  in- 
nocent children,  as  in  every  condition  and  generation  of  the,  world, 
were  involved  in  the  punishment  of  their  fathers'  guilt.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  hy  the  Deist,  that  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  uni- 
form regard  is  paid  to  the  merits  of  mankind.  And  what  is  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  this  inequality?  That  it  will  be  rectified 
by  retribution  in  a  future  state.  To  the  horizon  by  which  our 
view  is  bounded,  we  may  justly  attribute  the  perplexing  appearance 
which  many  of  die  particular  instances  of  evil  convey  to  our  minds: 
when  we  5ee  brought  within  a  narrow  space  what  the  Creator's 
comprdiensive  survey  combines  widi  the  view  of  his  general  dispen- 
sations. To  us  it  is  an  insulated  event ;  to  him  it  is  a  part  of  an 
immense  scheme.  Our  minds  are  overwhelmed  with  the  presei^ 
distress,  which  the  Deity  sees,  not  with  indifference,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  events,  and  with  the  future  retribution  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  It  is  not  in  reality  more  contrary  to  justice,  that  the 
innocent  should  share  the  fate  which  the  guilty  have  deserved,  than 

that 
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that  virtue  should  be  depressed,  whilst  vice  is  triumphant  and  ptw- 
perous.  Instances  of  the  former  case  are  of  less  frequent  oocor-' 
rence ;  yet  either  might  justly  appal  us,  but  for  the  conviction  that 
tlie  author  of  the  law  to  which  such  iiiequabties  are  owing  hddfe 
the  recompense  in  his  own  hands.  In  the  divine  view,  to  whkh 
the  eternity  awaiting  the  sufferers  under  any  general  calamity,  ki 
all  its  completeness  and  perfection,  is  no  less  present  than  their 
immediate  misery,  that  misery  is  but  a  point  in  an  intenninabk 
line ;  and  appears  what  it  will  soon  appear,  retrospectively,  to  the 
sufferers  themselves,,  in  comparison  witli  the  '  great  and  unboond- 
ed'  prospect  lying  before  them. 

Vindex  adds,  p.  103,  ^  ^fhere  is  also  a  difference,  I  humbly 
think,  with  respect  to  the  means  employed.  Tlie  unconscious  ele- 
ments, obeying  the  primordial  laws  which  God  gave  to  nature^ 
sometimes  desolate  ^vll()le  cities,  and  lav  waste  whole  districts.  Wa 
iind  that  men,  that  moral  agents,  were  employed  to  destroy  the  Ca- 
naanites.  As  moral  agents,  the  Israelites  ought  not  to*  have  beea 
cruel,  unjust,  rapacious.  As  moral  agents,  they  ought  to  have  be^ 
lieved  that  God  cannot  delight  in  rapine,  bloodshed,  and  robbeij/ 
&c.'  At  first  sight,  this  is  plausible.  But  what  was  the  sitnatioa 
of  the  Israelites?  It  appears  on  the  face  of  their  history,- that  at 
the  period  in  question  they  were  living  under  a  theocracy :  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  whoa, 
they  owed  and  paid,  not  only  the  worship  due  to  the  Creator,  but 
the  allegiance  due  to  a  temporal  sovereign.  Their  moral  duty 
therefore,  in  the  present  case,  was  simply  obedience.  It  was  not 
their  business,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  ours,  to  doubt  the  justice 
or  canvass  the  reasons  of  a  judicial  determination,  of  which  they 
were  the  executive  ministers.  Where,  again,  are  the  Israelites  to 
learn  *  that  God  delights  in  robbery  and  bloodshed?'  In  the  ju|^- 
ment  which  so  positively  assured  them,  that  he  delights  not  ia 
idolatry  and  wickedness?  When  they  were  thus  individually  em^ 
ployed  to  wield  the  sword  of  divine  justice  against  a  guilty  nation^ 
and  to  succeed  to  the  forfeited  possessions,  they  would  see  in  die 
dispensation  the  fulfilment,  not  die  violation  of  moral  justice;  and 
die  lesson  they  would  imbibe,  would  be  an  awful  conviction  of  tht . 
severity  with  which  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  who  is  iqu- 
formly  represented  in  their  law  as  just  as  well  as  mercifid,  treats^ 
wickedness  and  punishes  idolatry.  It  was  a  practical  example  ^ 
the  destiny  impending  over  themselves,  if  they  yielded  to  the  guiltj' 
actions  which  they  had  been  specifically  enjoined  to  avenge  b 
others. 

Tliere  is  one,  and  only  one  more  cavil,  of  which  we  csEnfiot  bi^' 
content  to  leave  Vindex  in  undisturbed  possession.  Mr.  D'Oylj 
had  justly  uigued,  that  '  amongst  the  Jews  thus  deplorably  mista-v 

ken. 
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ken,  in  supposing  lliat  they  were  rc^ading  the  history  of  their  ances* 
tors,  when  they  were  merely  reading  astronomical  allegories,  must 
be  included  those  who  lived  immediately  subsequent  to  die  date  of 
their  supposed  histories/  Upon  this  V index  takes  occasion  to  in** 
quire,  ^  Was  the  Pentateuch,  certainly  written  by  Moses,  and  was 
the  book  named  from  Joshua  written  by  himT 

*  It  cannot  be  denied,'  he  continues,  *  thfet  there  are  many  interpbla- 
tions  in  the  books  mentioned  above,  if  they  be,  indeed,  the  same  that  were 
written  by  Moses  and  Joshua.  1  conceive  itto  be  needless  to  point  them 
out.  They  are  sufficiently  known.  But  it  may  be  doubted  by  some, 
whether  these  be  interpolations,  or  .not,  because  it  does  not  seem  ne« 
cessary  to  consider  them  as  such,  unjess  it  be  a  matter  of  previous  de- 
termination, that  we  shall  ascribe  the  books  to  Moses  and  Joshua^ 
There  may  be  persons,  who  think  it  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  faith 
to  believe  that  these  books  were  written  by  some  inspired  person,  with- 
out insisting  on  their  being  composed  by  Moses  and  Joshua; — especially 
as  therfe  is  no  scriptural  injunction,  which  makes  this  a  necessary  arti- 
cle of  belief.  •  In  a  book  of  the  Scriptures,  now  indeed  excluded  from 
the  canon,  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  the  books,  which  might  have 
been  really  written  by  M^ses  and  Joshua,  had  been  lost,  and  that  the 
deficiency  had  been  supplied  by  the  inspired  Ezra.  There  can  be  nd 
doubt  that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Fathers  of  the  Church  havef 
fallen  into  this  error,  if  an  error  it  certainly  he.  Fox  my  own  part  X 
pretend  not  to  make  any  decision,  i  only  wish  to  urge,  that  I  see  no* 
thing  either  absurd,  or  impious,  in  Considering  it  as  a  question,  upovi 
which  every  one  may  be  at  liberty  to  think  for  himself/ — pp.  27,  28. 

We  shall  not  be  withheld  by  the  delicacy  which  is  so  laudable  in 
V index,  from  reminding  our  readers  that  the  interpolations  which  he' 
thinks  ^  sufficiently  knozcuy  consist  in  the  substitution  of  the  mo- 
dern for  the  obsolete  name  of  two  or  three  towns  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  in  an  allusion  which  we  find  in  Deuteninomy  to 
the  kings  of  Israel,  and  which  evidently  implies  a  writer  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  The  former  instance  we 
naturally  ascribe  to  an  honest  but  misjudging  copyist,  who  w:a8: 
'more  auxious  that  the  sacred  text  should  be  immediately  under* 
stood  by  his  readers,  than  to  preserve  it  entire;  the  latter  was  un-' 
doubtedly  introduced  into  the  text  from  a  remark  originally  appen- 
ded to  the  margin.  The  known  effect  of  similar  errors,  which  ara* 
found  in  every  ancient  writer,  is  to  furnish  strong  presumption 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  in  which  they  occur;  but' 
who  would  pardon  the  critic  that  should  question  the  reputation  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  found,  on  groumls  so  slight  and  so  easy 
of  solution,  even  if  it  had  no  other  evidence  in  its  favour  than  the: 
genera)  testimony  of  antiquity  r"*^ 

In 
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*  Whoerer  withes  t6.  see  the  principal  arguments  for  the  genuineness,  and  antiquity 
of  Ihi^Mitattock  brought  t«gelhcr  withsa  the  cospass  of  haif  an  hour**  reading,  will  dw 
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In  what  follows,  we  must  observe  that  the  esclurion  of  what  if 
commonly  called,  tlie  second  book  of  Esdras,  from  the  canon,  u 
not  the  consequence  of  banishment,  as  Viudex  leaves  us  to  Hip« 
pose,  but  of  illegitimacy ;  and  that  the  book  is  said  to  be  ^nomiif 
deed  excluded  from  tlie  catiou/  with  the  same  propriety  as  a  man 
might  be  spoken  of  as  now  dead,  who  had  never^een  bom :  inai* 
much  as  it  never  had  an  existence  iu  any  canon,  Jewish,  Roman, 
Catholic,  or  Protestant.     With  respect  to  the  alleged  loss  of  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  the  supply  of  their  deficiency  by 
the  *  inspired  Ezra,'  if  this  account  were,  founded  on. any  credifale 
authority,  it  must  really  prove  what  the  writer  professes  to  haw 
received,  immediate  inspiration ;  for  this  alone  could  transport 
Ezra  from  his  own  natural  style,  in  which  tlie  return  from  Babylon 
ii^  related,  to  the  authoritative  manner  and  lofty  tone  which  cfaarac- 
terize  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.     But  as  it  must  be 
totally  vain  to  address  internal  evidence  to  a  person  who  can  read 
what  is  commonly  called  the  second  book  of  Esdras^  without  pe^  . 
ceiving  it  to  be  the  composition  of  a  writer  conversant  with-  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  andm  particular  with  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul: 
we  will  take  other  ground,  and  briefly  ask  of  Viudex,  bow  he  in- 
tends to  account  for  the  agreement  between  the  Samaritan  and 
Jewish  Pentateuch  ?  The  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans^  it  is  well 
Jcnown,  seceded  from  their  brethren  soon  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon.    Allowing,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  uncanonical  Es- 
dras,  the  coincidence  between  their  copy,  and  the  Hebrew,  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  one  of  the  three  following  causes  :  either  he  adop- 
ted the  J>ooks  from  the  Samaritans,  which  had  been  preserved  hf 
them  as  sacred  and  authentic  during  their  separation ;  or  he  per- 
suaded the  bitter  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  creA 
his  imposture,  and  accept  his  foi^ery ;  or  his  own  account  must  be 
believed  to  the  letter,  and  the  agreement  of  the  copies  naust  be  re- 
ferred to  miraculous  inspiration.     Here  is  unquestionably  a  phe- 
nomenon which  can  only  be  explained  by  one  of  these  soludons, 
and  we  readily  leave  objectors  to  Moses,  and  believers  in  EsdrUi 
to  take  their  choice  among  diem. 

It  is  curious,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  to  observe  the  ano- 
malous state  of  the  reasoning  powers  exhibited  by  acknowledged 
sceptics.  Their  peculiarity  seems  to  consist  in  a  promptitude  t§ 
receive.any  thing  as  true,  provided  it  be  not  confirmed  by  revela- 
tion. They  cannot  think  it  credible,  that  God  should  declare  to 
man  the -purpose  of  his  being.     They  cannot  believe,  that  in  order 

to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  general  promulgation  of  his  couih 

-    ■      ■        ■    ,  -  ■ . — . — — — » • '  ■ —  - 

well  to  consolt  a  pamphlot  by  Dr.  Marshi  entitled  '  The  Authcndcitj  of  the  Five  Booli 
of  Moses  vindicated/  in  which  the  objections  here  alluded  to  are  refuted  with  alltbi 
•Guteoett  and  perspicuity  which  so  cnineutly  ckaracterite  the  leaiaed  proleiior. 

salfc- 
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selsy  he  preserved  among  a  pardculair  people  the  records  of  the 
creation^ — that  he  testified  his  existence^  aud  bore  witness  to  his 
design^  by  rescuing  that  people  from  bondage  through  miraculous 
interpositions  of  power: — that  he    assigned  them    a  particular 
country,  and  prescribed  ta  their  observance  peculiar  ceremonies^ 
as  a  memorial  of  the  miraculous  evidence  by  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed them  the  chosen  depositaries  of  the  records  entrusted  to 
them : — that,  finally,  he  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  grievous  na- 
tional misfortunes,  from  adhering  or  apostatising  to  the  senseless 
idolatry  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  enjoined  them  to  worship 
one  God,  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  who  had  given  them  sensible 
evidence  of  his  existence  and  power.     This,  it  seems,  a  deist  can- 
not reconcile  to  his  ideas  of  credibility  ;  notwithstanding  its  appa- 
rent agreement  with  reason,  and  the  general  situation  of  mankind ; 
notwithstanding  the  phenomena  which  are  solved  by  its  truth,  and 
the  difficulties^  which  embarrass  its  rejection ;  notwithstanding  the 
evidence  of  a  long  series  of  writings  by  which  it  is  supported,  and 
the  historical  testimony  by  which  it  is  confirmed.     But  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  sceptics'  incredulity  in  some  cases,  bears  no  pro- 
j[K)rt]on  to  the  avidity  of  their  belief  in  others.     They  can  believe 
that  God  created  man,  and  left  him  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  origin :  that  he  gave  him  a  mind  capable  of  receiving  ideas, 
yet  did  not  enable  him  to  express  those  ideas  in  language.     They 
can  believe  that  a  nation  e^cisted,  venerating  certain  monuments, 
and  sacredly  observing  certain  institutions,  in  memory  of  certain 
events,  which  events  never  took  place  : — a  nation  annually  cele- 
brating a  very  particular  ceremony,  and  habitually  consecrating 
all  their  first-bom  male  children,  in  memory  of  a  deliverance, 
which     never    occurred — a     nation    possessing    laws    expressly 
founded  on  facts  of  which  the  records  are  interwoven  with  them, 
and  which  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  professed  by  the 
first  receivers  of.  the  law,  when  the  facts  themselves  never  hap- 
pened.    They  can  believe,  diat  the  Jewish  people  received  them- 
selves, and  entailed  upon  their  posterity,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  statutes  expressly  forbidding  them  to  intermix  with  other 
nations,  though  they  were  anxiously  desirous  of  that  seemingly  in- 
nocent intercourse;  statutes  binding  them  to  abstain,  on  certain 
appointed  seasons,  from  business  and  amusement ;  to  leave  their 
land  uncultivated  one  year  in  seven,  and  to  desert  their  abodes  and 
go  up  to  their  capital  annually, — ^and  all  this  on  pain  of  certain 
imaginary  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  by  they  knew  not  whom. 
I^astly,  they  Can  believe,  that  the  people,  in  gratitude  for  these 
burthensome  edicts,  held  their  law  in  such  veneration  as  to  read 
parts  of  it  publicly  once  in  seven  days,  and  the  whole  of  it  every 
seventh  year;  not  allowing  the  lapse  of  time,  or  cliange  of  cir* 
VOL.  IX.  NO.  xviii.  z  cun^stauces 
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cu!nstances  to  justify  the  wilful  alteration  of  a  single  letter  of  tk 
original ;  and  were  so  zealous  in  defence  of  this  voluntary  bordieDy 
as  to  saehfice  their  lives  in  vindication  of  it — for  no  stroller  lei- 
son,  or  more  cogent  obligation,  than  because  it  had  been  pro- 
mulgated by  one  of  their  fallible  ancestors.  Surely,  these  symp- 
toms of  infidel  credulity  betmy  strong  proofs  of  a  diseased  state 
of  the  intellectual  organs.  At  all  events,  they  may  satisfy  us  that 
believers  are  not  alone  subject  to  the  charge  of  undervaluing  the 
laws  of  evidence ;  of  overlooking  difficulties  and  embracii^  in- 
consistencies, or  of  subscribing  to  the  strong  language  of  the  ancient 
father^  Credo,  quia  impossibile  est. 


Art.  V.     Vagaries   Vindicated;    or,   Hupocritic   Hypercriiick 
A  Poem  addressed  to  the  Revieners.    By  George  Coiman  die 
.  Younger.     London.     18 IS. 

^T^HE  first  virtue  of  a  Reviewer,  and  that  for  which,  in  geoe- 
-■'  ral,  begets  the  least  credit,  is  patience.  To  read,  to  quote, 
to  dissect  dulness  and  absurdity,  are  tolerable^  or  perhaps  we  noaU 
say,  intolerable  trials  of  temper:  but  to  abstain  from  answop- 
ing  our  answerers^  is  (and  of  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  jadff) 
the  greatest  exertion  of  critical  self-denial.  Our  angry  anta^onUli 
are  so  sure  to  be  >n  the  wrong,  and  to  prove  us  in  the  right,  to 
flicker  about  the  light  which  we  hold  out  to  them  till  they  biun  Adc 
wings,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  refrain  from  'siting 

in  a  succeeding  Number,  that  our  *  observations  on and 

have  been  enforced  and  elucidated  with  laudable  accuracy,  but 

rather  too  much  of  satiric  severity,  by and  — '—  tbemsdveSi 

in  their  admirable  **  Answers  to  the  unfounded  Aspersions,  &c. 
&c.'' ' 

But — *  laud  .we  the  Gods!'  here  is  '  an  answer'  which  we  tnJjf 
nay,  which  we  must  noti(*e.  It  professes  to  be  not  merely  an 
answer,  but,  in  one  sense,  an  original  work,  and  not  an  original 
work  only,  but  a  poem, — a  regular  poem,  of  eight  hundred  or  t 
thousand  heroic  lines! — magiiiticenlly  printed  in  quarto,  with  ap- 
propriate mottos  in  Latin  and  English,  an  Advertisement  abound- 
ing with  fury  and  pleasantry,  and  notes  amounting  almost  to  tbe 
dignity  of  a  jjerpetual  commentary. 

Our  senior-junior y '  George  Coiman  the  Younger,'  has  printed 
(we  dare  nt)t  say  published)  ibis  exquisite  poeni  to  prove  two 
things,  First,  That  the  didn^ss  and  obscenity  of  his  former  woik 
are  perfectly  justiliablc,  and  that  our  reprehension  of  these  laudar 
ble  characteristics  was  perfectly  unjustifiable ;  Secondly,  That  he 
despises  our  reprehensions  aforesaid,  and  treats  them  with  silent 
contempt  and  ntter  indifference.    And  we  must  in  candour  confess, 

that 
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that  his  poem  pr6ves  the  truth  of  the  first  of  his  positions^  just  as 
strongly  as  it  does  that  of  the  second. 

His  leading  argument  in  defence  of  his  obscenity  is  expressed  ia 
the  following  very  cogent  lines — 

*  Once  more,  then,  to  my  first  imputed  crime, — ^ 
Those  double  meanings  that  disgrace  my  rhyme ; 
\yhy,  all  who  understand  them  know  no  mox:e 
Of  evil,  than  they  understood  before  ; 

And  all  who  do  not,  are  no  wiser  grown. 
Would  critics  let  the  simple  souls  alone/ 

By  this  reasoning  our  readers  will  observe,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  innocent  than  the  grossest  double  entendres,  the  most  down* 
right  filth,  because,  according  to  this  excellent  dilemma,  those 
who  understand  the  obscenity  understood  it  before,  and  those  who 
did  not  understand  it  before,  would  still  remain  in  utter  ignorance^ 
but  for  the  mischievous  zeal  of  critics,  who  explain  these  horrora 
to  uninitiated  innocence. 

Now,  if  we  had  followed  this  author  with  a  dirty  commentary, 
if  we  had  explained  and  glossed  upon  his  filthy  umuendos,  we  should 
have  been  almost  a^  bad  as  himself;  and  he  would  have  had  good 
ground  (not  indeed  of  self-exculpation,  but)  of  accusation  against 
us.  But  certainly  our  remarks  are  not  liable  to  this  imputation ;  we 
were  not  so  wanting  in  taste  and  decency  as  to  quote  any  of  his 
double  or  his  single  meanings.  Of  his  dulness  and  absurdity  we 
gave,  to  our  own  annoyance  and  the  disgust  of  our  readers,  some 
specimens;  but  of  his  other  quality,  we  contented  ourselves  with 
sayiug  that  he  eminently  possessed  it:  and  we  had  too  mttdi  re* 
spect  for  our  office,  our  readers,  and  ourselves,  to  descend  into 
particulars  and  run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  contagion,  by  exhibit- 
log  the  spots  and  plague-marks  of  his  infected  Vagaries. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  shall  not  now  pursue  him  into  the 
4>ther  parts  of  his  defence, — defence  do  we  say !  his  applause,  of 

■  *  the  laugh-exciting  equivoque, 

The  salt  allusion,  and  the  broader  joke/ — p.  58. 

For  all  reviewers,  but  for  us  in  particular,  he  entertains,  as  we 
liave  already  hinted,  the  most  profound,  but  the  most  silehtf  coq^ 
tempt,  which  he  expresses  somewhat  in  the  Irish  mode,  by  the 
most  violent  apd  obstreperous  abuse. — ^Take  a  sample— 

*  Come,  kackney'd  critic,  shock'd  at  every  speck 
.  In  my  o'er  cf^nsured  Lady  of  the  Wreck ; 

pope  of  a  prostituted  press ;  who  choose 
To  thunder  bulls  against  a  trifling  muse ; 
A  half  Tenth  Lco-^^-sensual  as  he, 
But  ^o  encouriagisr  of  poetry : 

2  2  Come 
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Come,  canting  Chiron — Mentor  from  a  stew; 
Venal  impartialist  of  a  Review  ;'-^c. — p.  12. 

All  this  perhaps  may  have  a  meaning;  probably,  if  it  resembles 
tlie  rest  of  this  ingenious  author's  works,  it  may  even  have  a  do'Me 
meaning,  but  that  it  cau  in  any  case  mean  indifference  and  silent 
contempt  of  his  critics,  is  what  Mr.  Colman,  or  even  an  aider 
advocate  of  absurdity,  would  find  it  hard  to  convince  us. 

But  we  must  not  give  up  too  much  time  to  Mr.  Colman  and  Ufr 
Answen  If  we  were  malevolent  towards  him,  we  should  make 
large  extracts  from  his  ^  poem ;'  but  we  have  no  enmity  to  hini  or 
to  '  hvi  trifling  muse,'  as  with  great  truth  and  candour  he  cht- 
r&Cterizes  his  intellect;  he  may  trifle  as  long  as  he  will,  but  he  shall 
not  corrupt,  not  at  least  undetected  and  unchastised. 

Mr.  Colman  affects  a  taste  for  Shakespeare ;  we  hope  bewSI 
thank  us  for  recalling  and  recommending  to  his  serious  consider*' 
ation  the  admonitory  observation  which  Henry  the  Fifth  addrcsNf 
to  one  who  hiad  a  thousand  times  more  gaiety  and  wit,  and  not 
many  more  years  than  Mr.  George  Colman  the  Younger— 

*  Fall  to  thy  prayers,  old  man : 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  I' 

g=  I  <"  ai.      '       ■      -ass 

Aet.VI.  EYPiniAOT 'HPAKAETAAI.  Earipidk  HeradUai. 
Ex  recemione  Petri  Elmsley,  A.  M.  qui  annotationes  siros  4 
aliorum  selectas  a^ecit.  Oxonii,  excudebat  Samuel  CclOiBf 
wood.     1813.  pp.  144. 

TF  the  comparative  merit  of  the  three  great  tragedians  were  to  be 
•^  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  their  writings  which  have  beea 
preserved  to  us,  Euripides  would  undoubtedly  bear  off  the  pabi: 
and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  critics  of  anti- 
quity thought  most  highly  of  that  poet,  whose  works  have  ben 
handed  down  to  posterity  the  least  impaired.  Certain  it  it  dMt 
Euripides  was  more  universally  read  than  either  of  his  brother  tra* 
eedians ;  his  poems  are  more  frequently  cited  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration  by  writers  on  ethics;  and  we  know  that  Chrysippai 
mac^  such  extensive  use  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides  in  a  certain 
treatise,  that  the  work  was  called  in  derision,  '  the  Medea  of 
Chry^ippus.'  In  point  of  fact,  however,  these  circumstances  affoid 
but  an  uncertain  criterion ;  since  other  causes  ma^  be  assigned,  sdE- 
cient  to  account  for  the  superior  care  with  which  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  One  is  to  be  found  in  Ui 
moralizing  and  sentimental  turn ;  and  in  the  vast  number  of  precepts 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  interspersed  throi^  all 
Ins  writings.    In  ths  perusal  of  bis  plays  we  see  no  traces  of  tint 
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*  fine  frenzy*  \vhich  bursts  out  in  almost  every  scene  of  Aeschylus ;' 
our  attention  is  not  kept  on  the  stretch  by  that  sustained  and  majes* 
lie  tone  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Sophocles ;  but  there 
ia  more  which  comes  home  to  every  man's  reason  and  feelings,  less 
poetry  indeed,  but  more  common  sens^.  Euripides  was  unques^ 
tionably  a  more  attentive  observer  of  human  nature  than  either  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  drama;  he  was  more  versed  in  the  learning 
of  the  times,  and  a  better  philosopher.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these 
points  his  superiority  was  so  conspicuous,  that  hb  enemies  (of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  had  not  a  few)  insinuated  that  be  was 
assisted  in  the  composition  of  his  dramas  by  Socrates.  Hence, 
ids  plays  were  better  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and 
more  frequently  cited  by  writers  on  ethics  ^nd  physics;  Ifhe 
mtural  coos^uence  of  which  was,  the  multiplication  of  copies  of 
his  works.  A  poet  who  expressed,  in  simple  and  peiFspicuoud  lan- 
guage, pre€^>ts  adapted  to  the  mechanic  and  the  husbandman,  no 
less  ^an  to  the  hero  or  the  king,  and  who  clothed  in  melodious 
numbers  the  most  abstruse  doctrines  of  natural  as  well  as  mond 
philosophy,  would  of  course  be  more  generally  read  than  those, 
whose  superior  polish  or  loftier  flights  of  poet]i7  could  be  justly 
appreciated  only  by  men  of  refined  feeling  and  liberal  education. 
And  diat  this  was  the  case  with  Euripides,  is  proved  in  a  remark- 
mble  manner,  by  the  well-known  story  of  the  Athenian  captives, 
iRrfaQ  returned  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  from  which  it  appears, 
tiiat  even  the  common  people  of  Adiens  had  the  verses  of  this  poet 
at  their  fingers'  ends. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  Euripides  is  thus  sefnsibly  and  shortly  stated 
bj  a  critic  of  antiquity.  '  Menaiider's  accui-ate  and  graceftd  deli- 
Beations  of  character,  surpassed  all  the  strength  and  raciness  of  the 
older  comic  poets ;  and  the  sweetness  and  persuasiveness  of  Euri- 
pides, aldiough  it  fall  short  of  the  dignified  elevation  of  tragedy, 
render  him  very  useful  to  a  man  ei^g^  in  active  life,  and  powei^ 
fill  in  representing  the  manner  and  passions  of  his  characters. 
Being  not  unskilled  in  philosophy,  he  intermingles  with  his  poetry 
precepts  and  axioms  serviceable  to  aU  conditions  of  men/' 

From  these  causes  it  proceeds,  that  the  general  estimation  in 
which  the  plays  of  Euripides  were  held,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  of  bis  poetical  inferiority;  a  fact,  of  which  we  know, 
from  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  and  Dio  Chrysostom,  that  the 
critics  both  of  the  same  and  subsequent  ages  were  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble. Both  those  excellent  judges  condemn  in  him  as  a  defect,  the 
'veiy  quality,  which  probably  procured  to  his  works  so  general  a 
circulation,  viz.  his  sententiousness.  Euripides  was  lamentably 
given  tQ  moralize.  In  the  very  midst  of  some  pathetic  apostrophe 
£HC  burst  of  passion,   an  impertinent  yvcifuri  foists  itself  in,  and 
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destroys  all  the  effect.  In  the  Supplices,  Adrastus,  in  the  greatM 
flistress,  makes  piteous  application  to  Theseus^  prostrating  himself 
on  the  ground  and  embracing  his  knees.  Theseus^  instead  of- 
answeringy  begins  a  soliloquy  on  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and 
misery,  between  which  he  mstitutes  a  comparison  extended  throojf^ 
fifty  lines,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  there  are  three  orders  of  citi^ 
zens,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  best  behaved,  and  in  cx>Dsequenos 
he  professes  himself  unable  to  give  any  assistance  to  Adrastna. 
Some  editors  of  ancient  authors  have,  with  a  laudable  regard  for 
their  readers,  taken  care  to  indicate  die  occurrence  of  a  gnome,  kf 
planting  opposite  to  it  a  finger  post,  or  by  inclosing  it  in  inverted 
commas;  the  obvious  purpose  of  which  is,  to  point  out  all  thoM 
parts  which  may  be  omitted  without  detriment  to  the  sense.  Bj 
means  of  this  device  we  are  enabled  to  go  very  expeditiously 
through  Euripides,  who  is  decorated  with  as  many  of  these  diroD- 
tion-posts  as  any  of  the  cross  ways  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Another  gross  fault  in  Euripides  is  the  introduction  of  low  or 
ridiculous  characters,  or  of  ludicrous  speeches  in  the  mouth  of 
grave  personages.  If  it  has  been  objected  to  him  that  he  makes  hii 
slaves  and  heralds  talk  like  philosophers  and  princes,  it  is  no-  kn 
true  that  liis  kings  and  heroes  sometimes  descend  from  the  elevatkm 
of  the  buskin  into  I9W  and  colloquial  phraseology.  Eveiy  reader 
of  taste  mast  be  disgusted  with  the  vulgar  and  absurd  scene  of  the 
Orestes,  in  which  the  Phrygian  slave  is  introduced.  At  v.  729  of 
the  play  before  us  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  judgment 
of  the  poet  forsook  him,  or  accommodated  itself  to  die  humour  of 
die  spectators.  The  low  jocularity  of  the  servant,  and  the  energetic 
feebleness  of  lolaus,  who  hobbles  slowly  across  the  stage  praising 
his  own  celerity  and  vigour,  reminds  us  of  the  valour  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek.  The  voraciousness  of  Hercules,  the  great  gourmmd 
of  antiquity,  is  injudiciously  displayed  in  the  most  infieresting  and 
critical  part  of  the  Alcestis,  and  it  is  not  in  the  dignified  tone  of 
royalty  that  Menelaus  threatens  to  give  an  old  man  a  bloody  coi-' 
comb,  who  refuses  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  certain  letter.  The  pnu^ 
cipal  defects  of  Euripides  are  well  summed  up  in  the  following 
words.  To  hi  vavoupyoVf  xofA^iftrnpsweg  tb  xoi  yiwjxoXoyixoy,  oAXoniof 
T^^  rpaya^isig.  Of  his  inconsistency  there  are  many  instances;  some 
of  which  Musgrave  has  noticed  in  the  present  play.  It  was 
remarked  of  him  long  ago,  evavrla  xoXXoxif  eoturco  Acyci. 

Of  the  seventeen  tragedies  of  Euripides  which  have  survived  the 
general  wreck  of  literature,  those  which  stand  first  in  tlie  common 
arrangement,  are  unquestionably  the  first  also  in  merit.  And  tfaii 
probably  is  the  reason,  why  they  have  experienced  the  fete  of 
favourite  cliildren,  who  have  been  caressed  and  nursed  up,  whik 
the  yoimger  branches  of  the  family  lay  in  piteous  plight,  crying  an 
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vaiu  for  assistance.  So  much  has  been  done  for  the  first  seven  or 
eight  plays  by  skilful  bonesetters,  that  we  have  them  now  tolerably 
free  from  dislocations  and  flaws,  and  in  so  respectable  a  condition, 
that  they  would  probably  be  recognized  by  Euripides  as  his  legiti-i 
mate  offspring.  One  or  two  indeed  have  fallen  under  the  hands  of 
vety  violent  operators,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  upon 
a  new  model,  cZo're  jxijSeya  Vmvay  ^iXcov  I^ovr  uv  adXioy  lsfjLot$f  whilei 
the  remainder  have  been  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  an  occasional 
visit  bestowed  upon  them  Iv  Trapideo  by  some  compassionate  critic, 
^d  to  envy  the  more  fortunate  lot  of  their  elder  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  Heraclidae,  who  experienced  rough  treatment  during  their 
lifetime,  have  long  remained  in  a  neglected  state,  without  any  par^ 
ticHlar  demerit  on  their  part;  on  the  contrary  M.  Provost,  who 
made  them  a  present  of  a  French  dress,  thinks  them  a  very  deserv- 
ing family.  It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  found 
them- introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  Elmsley,  washed  and  combed,  and 
iheir  clothes  neatly  mended.  Tliey  are  now  fit  company  for  genteel 
people ;  and  may  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  queen  of  Troy, 
the  prince  of  Argos,  the  fifteen  Phoenician  ladies,  and  the  princess 
royal  of  Colchos. 

Mr.  Elmsley  in  the  volume  before  us  gives  a  corrected  text,  a  colla- 
tion of  the  Aldiue  edition,  select  annotations  of  preceding  commenta* 
tors,  and  his  own  very  valuable  remarks.  We  are  certainly  under  the 
ftdl  influence  of  that  laudable  propensity  of  critics,  which  disposes  us( 
to  find  fault ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  Mr.  Elmsley's  annotations  are  one  of  the  happiest  mixtures 
of  critical  and  illustrative  remark  that  has  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  any  portion  of  the  Greek  drama.  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  all  his  restorations  of  the  text,  nor  in  all  his  interpretations,  and 
we  shall  freely  state  the  grounds  of  our  dissent;  but  these  points  of 
difference  are  few  and  unimportant,  in  comparison  of  the  instances 
in  which  we  recognize  the  hand  of  the  skilful  critic  and  the  judicious 
interpreter.  We  shall  now  specify  the  principal  features  which 
diatinguish  the  present  from  preceding  editions,  and  suggest  to 
Mn  Elmsley's  consideration  a  few  remarks  which  may  perhaps 
tend  to  its  further  improvement.  / 

V.  1   .IlaAai  WOT*  loir)  to£It'  i/ao*  ^^fAivop,  We  prefer  roM  fcoi  MtyfjUtop, 
the  reading  of  Stobaeus.     The  emphasis  should  be  thrown  upon  rovro, 
and  not  upon  the  pronoun,  which  to  a  certain  degree  it  is,  as  the  versli 
now  stands.    The  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  'to  v.  818.  of  the. 
Medea. 

3.  *0  y  tU  rl  itip^of  x»J^*  i^ut  autiAinov,  *  Propetisvm  in  lucrum  pleriquc 
iolerpretes.  Malim  lucm  deditum,'  P.  £.  We  render  it,  solutum  in  lu- 
^rum^  Virgil.  Aen.  IV.  530.  Sokitur  in  sontnos.  Georg.  IV.  198.  neccor^ 
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fora  gegnes  In  Vencrcm  solvvnt   Herod .  11. 173.  minu  Imniw  k  wtuYtim* 
And  rem).  7^3.    'Avii/Mvoy  ri  xfin^  vpta-fivrSiv  yif^.   i.  e.  solubtm  m  tmii 

Plato  Rt'p.  VIII.  p.  447.  AMiiJ^c  %»)  Xim»  mntfUw^q.   i.  e.   MiiltkS. 

7.  'e^oi'  xar'  "Afyo^  Mx^i  ffltHir-  -Ji<n;;to»  P.  E.  We  prefer  Mr.  Efaw* 
ley's  second  correction,  havx^^^  which  he  rejects.  Aescli.  Euni.  888. 
-El.  .        -       - 

Tlarrm  u^iffrov  weuSl  xfxA^0-O«i.   [V^lg.  vaidk.] 

8..  «roy«y  TlKiirtttt  furiay;o9  fif  arip  *HpaMXiii. — Tl?aTm>9  P.  £.  a  ComCv 
tion  which  we  do  not  think  necessary.  Aesch.  Pers.  325.  KiAm 
tvao^fi^y  *7c  »nip  vXirtrrof  vovoir  'E^poK  v«p«^;^wv.  Soph.  Trach.  iSO, 
wx)  xariMK  IlAiWaif  anif  iTf  'HpaxA^f  ryiifu  K;  HerodoL  VI.  I27i  ^  M 
vAiSrrof  )^  x^a^  ■?«  »*9}p  avrtxiTo.  I'he  phrase  flc  anip  occars  also  S<^ 
Oed*  T.  1380.  KoAXi^  a»M  iT(  »  yf  tomV  Sifftuf  rpaif§§f^  Xennpli, 
Anab.  1.  i.X.  12.  Keu  yap  ovt  frXitcrro^  I9  avru,  Iwi  71  utipl  tSb  \(ff  i^m% 
IwMfiiicaf  futt  ;i^itfiaTa  kou  voXik  xft^  ra  ietvriiv  a-ttfAOva  Wffiia^ci^.  Ibld*!^. 
Aupa  it  vXtT^ra  fiu,  oi/aoi*  tlq  yt  amp  «y,  iKxftQatt  hat  voXAa* 

19*  UifAirw  o^n  yH^  wf^upoiV  ti^viAtfovi.     Air.  Elmsley  reads  mtm,  and 
quotes  Mr.  Person's  authority  for  taking;  ovm,  quasi  esset  eWov.     Ouroph 
nton  js  this;  civoi  signified  uhither^  and  oroc;  trAfr^;  and  when  the  seme 
required  vrov  and  the  metre  admitted  it,  we  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  a  Grecian  would  have  used  «sre».    The  copyists,  we  know,  perpe- 
tually interchanged  vov,  vor,  and  vii,  and  since  we  may  preserve  an 
uniformity  of  usage,  without  injury  to  the  metre,  the  Irws  of  sound 
criticism  oblige  us  so  to  do,  rather  than  retain  a  word  which  signifies 
one  thing,  and  say  that  it  must  be  taken  as  if' it  were  quite  another.  In 
V.  529'  where  the  construction  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  vene 
before  us,  Mr.  E.  retains  the  common  reading,  'HytM',  Swov  hiffSfik 
xtiT^fM  r6h.     In  V.  46,  for  Zitrovo-'f  oint  y^iq  wvpyov  oixip^/xid«>  he  girei 
•«roi.     One  MS.  has  ovov,  the  true  reading.     Soph.  Oed.  369.   Zaemam 
T^f  0^v,  vov  narotKoUj  rpo^^y.     In  v.  744  of  the  Helena,  «(  ^x^*^*  vvpiMfi 
•S  r  la-fjih  rvx/K  is  Tyrwhitt's  correction.     Vvfg-  oT  r  f^/u/y. 

21.  n9Aiy  vpvFifMit  Apyoq  ov  a-fuxfuv  pi?\Mf  ''£;^6pay  y*  Bia^at,  ;^*aMi 
Mirv^9^*  afjM,  Mr.  Elmsley  adopts  ^porciwy,  the  correction  of  Canter, 
and  conjectures  that  ^iXok  should  be  substituted  for  f  Ix^v,  bat  remarb 
in  the  notes,  *  Conjecturam  meam,  w^ortiwt  f  Uok,  hodie  supen'acaneam 
esse  suspicor.  Genitivum  enim  in  simili  locutione  adhibet  Herodotus 
1X«  4.  Tmvra  ^i  to  hvrtpov  awiarthXt^  vpoi^tfy  /mv  'aOhmkUw  99  fOii^ 
ymfAajt  iAsri^A;»  ct  o^ia^  vTriant  ryiq  uytmiAMvrKt  ^^  l^pvoA^tfTov  wova^q  w^nm 
m  'Attix??  x^f^^'  Now,  that  the  words  frpoixu*  f*"?  &c.  cannot  mean 
Miiinfi  out  to  tlie  Athtnians  no  friendly  intentions^  is  clear,  for  more  refr> 
.^v/tw  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  Mardonius  did  hold  out  to  the  Athe- 
tftcitt^  friendly  intentions,  and  sent  both  embassies  for  that  very  purpusef 
vO^a  ^i7«iXa  vporftyorrftrr,  if*  oia%  ofAoXnyiup  l&ikavct.  Secondly  the  sense 
Hikich  Mr.  Elmsley  gives  to  irpoix^iv^  belongs  solely  to  the  mid<lle  voice 
•«f««?.t*<'^*  ^  ^^  Thom.  Magist.  p.  740.  Duker  on  Thucyd.  I.  140. 
^  oivkoim<)r.  Callim.  Eleg.  p.  224.  Aem.  Port.  Lex.  Ion.  inrv.  Wo 
xM«K\;i  ih4(  for  vpQix^f  I'lerodotus  used  some  such  word  as  «mm/m» 
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The  passage  of  Euripides  ought,  we  conceive,  to  stand  thus;  n^Xiy  m- 
T((vMF  ''Apyo^,  ov  0'/Aixp«ir  f  iXqv  ^E^feip  T  tata^M.  Holding  out  to  them^  that 
ArgoB  tcould  be  no  contemptible  friend^  and  no  contemptible  foe.  This  is 
coDfirmed  by  v.  156,  where  the  same  alternative  is  held  out  by  Copreus, 
At  all  events  <piku9  must  not  be  coupled  with  ^rporiW,  which  requires 
a  dative  case,  as  in  Aesch.  Prom.  775.  Eurip.  ia  Stob.  p.  -453.*^ 
Lastly  we  do  not  think,  with  Mr.  Elmsley,  that  xal  is  united  to  aMw 
hy  crasiSf  but  that  it  suffers  elision,  and  should  be  written  ;g'avr^r 
rather  than  ;(avTof.  Thus  ^  icvt^  is  for  xm  iawtfy  and  %w(nrfp  of 
XM0vtf  for  xflM  ooinp.  In  v.  174,  are  the  words  X'f^*  fMoiv  9^Xv(  %p^of. 
Mr*  Elmsley  remarks,  *  £^  o  ly  fit  pvr,  ex  xai  ovy>  ypht,  quod  reposui/ 
We  diould  proceed  thus:  from  xom  and  o  is  formed^v,  and  from  ;^*tf  Iv 
is  formed  ;^«f.  Mr.  Elmsley  prints  or  »y  for  orai.  We  think  that  orvr, 
Wurwt  and  Uttiioa  were  anciently  written  as  one  word,  and  that  their 
component  particles,  as  the  Grammarians  say,  arctisdme  cokaerent* 
Thus  Say  is  compounded  of  i»  »»,  if  by  chance^  twnret  is  Iwt}  ra,  after 
tkete  tkingSy  which  was  shortened  into  itra.  If  or  &y  were  written  sepa- 
rately, we  should  probably  find  some  passage,  where  a  word  is  inter- 
posed between  the  two  particles,  of  which  we  do  not  remember  an 
instance. 

38.  'T9»^'  afntoiAig^'  Ifiijf.  Other  editors  have  oUy,  which  is  also 
adopted  by  Mr.  Elmsley,  who  observes^  *  Zialivf  pro  ^«piw»  restituendum 
Scholiast?e  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  11265.'  The  passage  is  this,  i  ^  olffr^q, 
tx  rSf  wvrofAoTq  iwi9?a6rrvf  ^«pW,  where  ^ufituf  is  a  mere  blunder  of  the 
Oxford  printers ;  the  Edition  of  H.  Stephens  has  {iv^pttfy,  as  it  is  cited 
by  Phavorinus  p.  1286,  9. 

52.  fid*  Saoio,  X"  ^i^'i^^i  eitif,  — -  wii^'^ui  v  ay^p  tacite  et  praeter  ne« 
cessitatem  Bamesias.  P.  E.  Barnes's  correction  is  not  indeed  necessary, 
but  we  think  it  highly  probable.  Alcest.  754.  *'£p/tK  wy  atnl^  ^  ^ 
ivvoixnaa^a  aoi.  In  v.  519»  of  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus  Mr.  Person 
r^tored  Ovrot  wrtftnoT;  afwayaTf  S'  tK^uffofAiv, 

53.  tf(  voXXa  ^ — t)yyti>icct  xccxx* — o(  nroXXa  Sh  P.  £.  a  correction 
which  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  w;  does  not  sig- 
nify adeoy  as  the  Latin  version  has  it;  but  is  used  for  svii,  as  in  Hecub. 
971.  Phoen.  1678.  Orest.  795.  l603.  Hipp.  1115.  Ale. 207. 800.  SuppU 
394.  Cycl.  167.  Soph.  Ant.  66.  Aj.  274.  Phil.  118.  El.  470.  Aesch. 
Prom.  517.  IO66.  Theb.  980.  Pers.  563.  It  is  also  to  be  restored 
to  Oed,  Col.  45.  for  iar, 

64.  Ot/Toi  fiia  y  1^4',  ov^  rovcf  a|fK  AajS^y.  *  Vim  particulorum  «vro»— 
yM  in  hoc  versu  melius  Anglice  quam  Latine  explicare  possum,  Surely 
you  xdll  not  take  us  away  by  force,  A  more  accurate  translation 
would  be,  Assuredly  you  shall  not  take  us  away  by  force.  The  particles 
9$  TM,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  are  never  used  except  in  posi- 
tive assertions,  where  no  doubt  is  expressed.     See  Ale.  718.  Phoen. 


y ^«,  ^nfMlvtif  ^6$w  {  OTf  tI'/  aZ  vrpoaioiiv,  j(tifl  c^fAulvu^,  ^Qof ;  Tbucyd.  VX.  86. 
iJikn  iTfrtUmt  ^«y.  See  Ruhnken  oif  Tim&eus,  v.  #axxtf, 

462. 
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*AM^'«3^  yif  Sn  ffa^y^vi  x'^f^'^^^^*  Once  only  we  have  found  the 
simple  particle  /t*^r  in  a  simifar  situation.  Soph.  Ant.  626.  *Oh  /iaI^ 
Atftm,  Mr.  Elmsley  observes,  that  na)  fjAt  in  the  above  formula  is  not 
followed  by  71  in  the  same  sentence,  '  quod  in  di versa  significatione' 
plerumque  post  eas  coUocatur.*  The  particles  xai  ft^v  occur  without 
y»  in  Ale.  653.  Suppl.  lOOp.  Aesch.  Prom.  254.  1080.  Theb.  446. 
Choeph.  172.  Soph.  Oed.  T.  1005.  Ant.  558.  1054.  In  the  Alcestis, 
V.  713,  for  K»)  |x^»   A»o(   'yt  f*i»^o/  at  ^uaiq  Xf^mtp  read,  fifi^Qy*  ^(jo($ 

141.  'Ex  T)K  lyMvrov  i^ctfrirtt^  rovrov^  rp^r.  Mr.  Elmsley  prints  *£« 
>iK  ifJMvrw,  but  afterwards  properly  recais  the  old  reading.  Xenopbli 
Cyr.  I.  p.  14.  If|a#  T?(  i«trr«».  Anab.  IV.  viii.  6.  on  na)  v/xik  M  'Ah 
iift.tri^9  ifx*^**  for  ifavircti  roirovq,  Scaliger  and  Barnes  read  to^o^ 
ifmwivmq^  which  we  prefer^  with  Mr.  Elmsley.  Sophocl.  tip.  Stob,  i.  ix. 
p.  227.  Grof.  Tl  rovit  x»ffAa  f^biT^oy  &»  x«|9ok  mri. — For  roDdb  the  edi- 
tion of  Trincavellus  has  rovrov.  Plutarch  m  jSlmil.  Foul,  sub  mit.  quotes, 
^■£1,  ^  T*  To^ov  xapfA«  fAf fi^oir  cty  Xa^i? — which  is  probably  the  genuine 
verse  of  Sophocles,  though  it  is  there  cited  without  the  author's  name* 
The  whole  fragment  we  would  read  as  follows,  ^i£f,  f  itl,  r%  ro6rov  x^f^^ 
|ftfi^oy  £9  Xuffoi^^  ^H  yii^  ifr^'^fuvaai  ri,  tutr  vfth  ariyn  tlviitv^  okowcu  ^indh^ 
avJbuan  f  pf»* ;  We  cannot  forbear  enlivening  the  dulness  of  our  minute 
criticisms  by  comparing  the  above  fragment  with  the  following  lipes  of 
Tibullus  I.  i.  45.  Quamjuvat  immites  ventos  audire  cubantemj  Et  domi^ 
nam  tenero  contimtisse  sinul  Aut  geUdas  hybemius  aqua*  cum  fitderit 
Aiuter^.SeeurumsoumoSf  imbre  juvante,  sequi. 

O,  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  stoitn, 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 

A&MSTRON(»,  Art  of  Healthy  I.  288* 

To  return  to  our  Greek,  Aesch.  Pers.  733.  N«i'  P^yo^  xf«Tir  <rafn»if 
Tovr6  y  ovK  lyi  ffreiat^.  Read,  Tuh  y  ovk  i»i  9reaai%^  which  was  first 
changed  into  to^w  y  and  then  into  rwhi  y*  Compare  with  the  old  edi- 
tions Soph.  Phil. 1203.  El.  230.  and  see  Eurip.  Hecub.  310.  as  cited 
by  Aspasius  in  Aristot.  fol.  1.  b.    Phat^thon  Fragm.  III. 

144.  AvTO(  xaV  avru».  Nos  in  nosmet,  uar  avruv  P.  E.  who  says, 
'  Persuasum  habeo,  Sophoclem  et  Euripidem  nunquam  avrh  et  similia 
de  prima  aut  secunda  persona  usr.rpasse.' 

145.  ^oA^»y  l\  xaXKut.  '  Notse  sunt  locutiones  'iroTOwt  xaia^Xoi,  voXXot 
9a}  ikiva,  voX^a  xu)  lutxa,  et  similes,  in  quibus  xa)  nihil  sentential  addit* 
Noster  Suppl.  573.  IIoAXovf  irTitiv  ^  ;^iTfpot;5  aAXou;  ttovov^,*  P.  E.  This 
mode  of  expression  was  familiar  to  all  the  best  writers.  Homer  II.  X, 
4r4.  ^O^  f*'  vlSf  voP^St  Tf  Kctt  loOXiD'y  it/yiy  fGi}Xf .  Theognis.  426.  noXXot/( 
tit  fMc^ov^  not  fA,9ya7iovi  tftpot.  Hecataeus  ap.  Demetr,  de  Eloc.  12.  o»  yeif 
EAX^jwr  %&y%  9roAXo»  ri  xa*  TiXoToi.  Aesch.  Pers.  244.  ^Slvrt  Aapitov 
voA^v  Tt  xai  xfltX^y  0tTftt,%  crrfurov*  Agam.  63.  IloXXa  vaXotifffAaret  xtit 
yvfffafi.     Soph.  Trach.  fin.    IIo;^  il  wifAora  »«i»  xMiKivaK.    Eurip. 

Alc<. 
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Ale.  708.    axo^tnic  «ro^X«  u.w  '^tvK  ueuui.  Andr.  942.     mXXiS  mmL 
Chionides  ap.  PoUuc,  X.  43.     noX\ovf  *y?^  *^  xar*  o^mm^.    Piatt 
Lys.  p.  106.    iroXXo}  xou  suOoi.    Xenoph.  Symp.  p.  152.  ed.  SchneUcft 
«oA\«  x«f  <ro^«  Xfyiiv.     Demosth.  Ol.  III.  9-     voX^  A  ««)  mAa. 

153.  {v/A^tpaf  tLoroixriaup — KaroMTutt  P.  £.  Alcest.  700.  Ei  fv 
wofwamv  waft^euiTt  Vf  io^k  ^i<  TvnaX^  vwif  a9v,  mat  iffili^fK  fiX«f •    Read 

154.  O^p*  av)»di(  ^Of,  Toj<rAi  r'  f  k  yAtay  vopfKy  *HfMK  t'  mC^vk  H'h^i  ^ 
Kff^aNK;  llie  Latin  version  has,  ^o«  difmitens  ut  nostram  temm.  It 
should  be,  Aif  admissis  in  tuam  tarram.  Suppl.  468,  mtrmM^A^fcmm 
BH  7^9  riih  fA«  wafiiveu.  In  the  verse  before  us  ro^h  r  is  Rdske's  cop- 
l^ction  for  roC^h  y.  Androm.  809-  'H  x«TO«ni,  urtitouoM  vov(  •»  xfi' 
KTftfiTv.     Read  xTtUovad  y  ov^, 

164.  vouK  inir  fff  ai^Oii;  Tipt/»G»«K  6^  voXffAov  *Apyiioi(  Sp^i»;  Mr*  ElflH^ 
ley  very  happily  restores  T»pvirO»ac  7%* 

169.  Mr.  Elmsley  quotes  a  fragment  of  Alcaeus,  of  which 'the  con- 
cluding words  are,  To^'  §v  yt  xvijm  rS  vfwfifv  yio/uf  Xrtix^i,  *'<Bf*{>*  '^  4^ 
voyev  woXXiiy  "ArrXny.  He  corrects  w^voy  «roXv»  'ArrX^v.  Mr.  Gaisford  ia 
his  notes  on  liaphaestion  p.  336.  had  previously  restored  woAit,  aai 
reads  the  preceding  words  thus,  rol*  fSri  nvftM  rf  wcvncmitf,  Wa 
think  the  following  correction  more  plausible.  Tof  eui  ri  aSfm  if 
wpor^  ofio»  Sri {x*'*  ^^  «ecoii(2  wove  comes  oh  like  the  former,  A  de- 
scription probably  followed  of  the  third  wave,  or  r^KvgAiet, 

173.  Muxo^rr  avifiia-arrt^.  Cum  verbum  iimfif*  semper  significet  njpa- 
bescere^  Uteris  sejunctis  emendandum  hlci^tr  kt  iv^^wtnc/  Pienoa 
Verisim.  p.  176  quoted  by  Mr.  Elmsley.  The  correction  is  right,  bat 
not  the  reason.  ay^jSay  sometimes  means  simply  to  grow  up,  Callin.  H. 
Jov.  56.  'o|v  y  atifiiia'ai,  rec^ml  ^i  rot  nXdoy  iwXoi.  where  see  Emesti^ 
note.  Hesiod.  Op.  Di.  II6.  'ax?^  hxt  ifiia-M,  xct}  S/?ik  fdrMy  fxim. 
Read,  'aax'  or  anffia^n.  A  contrary  fault  in  Aesch.  Suppl.  601.  was 
corrected  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Elmsley. 

188.  We  have  here  an  excellent  note  upon  the  promiscuous  useot 
the  names  "Afyo^  and  Mvxntut  for  the  same  city.  Something  similar  oc- 
curs in  the  L^tin  poets,  who  confound  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Phana^ 
lia  and  Philippi.  (See  Heyne  on  the  first  Georg.  489-)  And  in  tha 
Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke,  who  identify  the  Gergesenes  and 
Gadarenes. 

198.  £i  yap  To^  iarai,  r.u)  Xoyov;  xp»yot;^i  cvv^.—^KfaUova-^,  BaiOCIb 
xfatovci.  P.  E. 

201.  5  y»f  ul(rxy9n  wapo?  Toi/^y. — *  ai^^vy*  in  bonaro  partem  accipi 
potest,  pro  dedecoris  vitandi  studio.'  P.  E.  We  are  surprized  that  none 
of  the  commentators  should  have  quoted  Juvenal's  animam  prarfem 
pudori, 

204.  5.  xiay  y  tvoLivuv  —  iyoty  y  etUovfAtfOf,  Mr.  Elmsley  with  justicc 
rejects  y  in  both  verses.  The  last  syllables  of  ay»9  and  Xieu  are'lon|. 
Menander  fr.  228.  Ta  xiuv  aya^i  ^o-xoXaiyovtriy  viXfi.  Read,  *KyJ^ 
toi  W%a9,  as  in  another  fragment  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  on  Plato  p.  \L 
*Ayot&ct  rec  Atay  ayet^.  The  intrusive  particle  yt  is  to  be  exiled  fcoin  Xm, 
£68*  of  the  Rhesus,  rovq  iya*  y  w^\v\iAnv^. 

S24.  S4 
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•  224.  £»}  TKp  roY  aXcF^9  x'^fU*  "i*  "^^  froXi » nanof,  —  Urtrvi  ^oKh  Erfurdt. 
TEoi  yap  ii^'  ^u^XP^y*  ?v  ti  ^  vdXci  xaxoy  P.  £.  We  think  the  following 
€3oiijecture  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  genuine  reading,  So^  7»p 
vif  m^Xf^p^  mm)  vp^fx  lir  ir^Xfi  x«xoy.  Helen.  9^2.  *Aiti^q  n,  nal  Wfh^, 
minwy  or  perhaps  %»jEAa,  rS  voXii  nanit,     Plato  Crit.  5.  p.  75,     lfp«,  /*« 

P.  £..  A  similar  error  infects  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus  v.  58.  oTxrop 
•S«Tp«i>  &itn  Ao^eiffn  tii;  ««o^=aw  ova  r»(  TiipiidK  M^i^b^  otxrpac  aX^;^ov« 
Read,  oTroy  o»«rp^ir  aiWy  Ao|a0'f»  tk  axe^=:ity  Ava  rof  Ttipi/lbf. 

2d3*  nfxTf ^'  MKo^o-oK  T«^^  ovftf  op^-.  —  riSy^f  P.  li.  ^Bsch.  Suppl.  $54. 
AivvoTi  Xo$iM,hq  ay^ptfy  TiHy^f  voXiy  xfyiiro-ai.     Read  Tay^f . 

2S8.  Todf  (Tov;  fjA  vafuama^eu  |f ycv(.  —  to^o-^  /ui^  or.  |.  P.  E.  V.  252* 
kowever,  is  not  exactly  in  point,  as  Deraophon  is  there  addressing  Co* 
preus* 

259.ToDdfoo  frAtiof  4»0oytfy.— orXfiAiP.E.  with  two  MSS.  Soph.  Ant  769. 
Afmrt'  fpovfiTtf  ptir^oy  n  Kar  Mp  ivv.  Read  /Atl^ey',  as  in  v.  §33  of  thi^ 
play,  ful^M  T?$  r^x^ii  f poywy  oroXii*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
vAfToy  PfanTv  means  to  be,  or  to  think  ones  self  more  uue,  in  which  sense 
abo  fAti^kn  and-  »/xfiyoy  f  poyuy  are  used ;  but  fAu^o»  ffovtTt  is,  /d  ^are  higher 
mUionM  of  one* s  self, 

32d«  ^t^fO^taipa — aipv  Person.    Mpcif  P.  E.  for  »tfSy  the  future  of 

372.  This  Epode  we  would  arrange  as  follows,  adopting  Mr.  Elms« 
ley's  excellent  emendation  of  tl  ;^apiT«y  »xP^oret»  in  v.  380,  for  ivxptfi^rait 

$lfa9»  uif  iiMty  apt'  ,     .  Iria  naroix^^^^^' 

0lu^,  trv  o  ^  V  xuKoffu*  am^f  uaX  ov  tup  oroAf/bUtfy  tfa» 

Ai{a#>  II  ireAiy  )}{eff ,  (rra^  iA,i  /xoi  ^pt  O'vyro^a* 

ov;i[;  ot/TA^f  a  ^oxtK  xvp^-  .  {ij;  ray  it;  xa^»r«yy  cx^'^* 

^>(*  ov  0Vf  fAoy^  (7X^(*  ov^  0'ay  ff'oXty,  oM  aya0-;(^v. 

In  V.  3779  ^6  ^^ve  omitted  Icm*  after  xarap^aXxo;,  inserting  7S9  ii% 
tbe  following  verse.  The  system  is  thus  reduced  to  regular  chori- 
amlMcs. 

385.  Ov  ya^  TI  iM.n  '^tioJi  yt  xi^vxoq  ^070^.  ^tioy  y  0  x.  A.  Heath.  -— 
'^Uci^  a$  P.  £.  We  would  combine  both  emendations,  and  read  ^tvay 
#>*  •  xMVxof  Xoyoq, 

380.  *0  ya^  ar^amiyo^  *vruxii  Tci  w^l^  ^iuvy  "Effriv,  o'oif'ol^et,  na)  /xaX*  e^ 
Vjpiix^  ^^OMry,  'Ei^raq  'AO^yo^. 

*  Vitiosum  esse  ierrlp  ex  eo  apparet,  quod  rarissime  i^-t*  in  initio  ver- 
sus legitur,  nisi  initio  sententis,  vel  saltern  post  aliquam  pausam  sive 
distinctionem.  Dedi  igitur  tlaip,  veniet,  quod  miror  Musgravio  in  men- 
tern  non  venisse/  P.  E. 

387.  Ka)  fia?i'  ov  (Tfiix^dy  ^poywy.  '  In  his  verbis  nonnihil  haereo.'  P.  E. 
Read  xov  piM>M  o'fjuK^f  f^wv.  Aesch.  Pers.  325.  KtTrat  ^etvu»  ^iiXctloq,  ov 
fuSx*  ivrv^ftf^.  Ibid,  387*  Ka^  yv{  iviti^  xov  fiaX'  *E?<^iifii/¥  ffv^ax^q  K^v- 
^mM9  iKvAovy  fviccfArt  tta^icrraro,  Suppl.  466*.  *'Arviq  affvo'erov  v^Xayof,  ov 
^MtK*  ivvf^y.     $22.  KAaoif  itPp  tl  ^et^^tta^j  ov  fAitV  i»;  fAax^uf, 

430.  EU 


jui^-n{s*  fcTi'w»;  P.  E.   If  wc  miitake  not,  imt^fiaO^^Mt  always  goirenis  aa- 

accusativo 
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430.  £k  XF^f*  yi  ivnr^*9.  Valckenaer  reads  'Ot  xA^^  which  we  a^ 
pro^-e.  Tbcr  common  pUrase  %U  x<*'p<K  »»«  tin,  which  Mr.  Elmslcja^ 
duces,  is  surely  quite  iiiapplic&Lflc  to  the  verse  before  as. 

448.  *n  JiwtaAmmb  tdv  fUExpw  ^lev  0-iOf».  Mr.  Elmsley  coraparea  Hec. 
661.  Med.  1028.  We  add  Helen.  1038.  J  r£?m*/ iy^  mmmSw.  £L  1143. 
OSf  fcM,  raXeufm  riic  ifftai(  vo^i  TpB^(.  Read,  Oi  tyv  nJ^auMK.  Acxk 
Pers.  493.  Ot  lyw  tmAmm  ^p^ofSf  uuk^  ff>M.  517.  Of  tyv  ^^9mm 
i^wvmfmyfunv  rrf armf.  A  iimiiar  construction  ocean  Hec.  215.  4491 
Or.  219.  829.  1027.  Iph.T.  1490.  Helen.  1243.  Aesch.  Thcbi  92L 
See  Porson  on  v.  384.  of  the  Phoenissae. 

467.  Ti  ya^  yi^rro^  a»3igo{  £v^v9^  vAto?  Ogwrrn  ;  The  Latin  vnw» 
is  QtfiV/  rnwi  Eury^thtu  plus  acctdcrety  tt  kamine  teMe  mmrtMof  It  shooU 
be.  Quid  enim  Euiystkeo  prodeiit.  Helen.  329.  n^»  ^  ^>^  aig^  mUm, 
ri  ffw  vXmv  AvTctf^'ni  yg^MT*  at ;  Theocr.  £p.  VI.  1.    *A  ^^OrnU  tv  O^ 

Analect.  1.  j>.  1234.     ^b^o^',  "E^.  ttrl  ySip  n^  ti  It  vAm  ; 

481.  'a>a,  11^  y»a  —  Mr.  Elmsley  properly  omits  the  comma  li0"  I  ' 
fore  fifti.  To  nis  inbtacces  of  aXA«  ys^,  besides  the  seven  which  ac 
have  enumerated  at  v.  II9.  may  be  added  the  following;  Phoen.  I77& 
*AAA»  ya^  ti  raSra  O^w  xol  fuirm  olwgofiTi ;  Helen.  1401.  'AM' 
utvi^s  ysf  dMfAarvjr  0  Tovf  s/bu«;  Ta^uau^  i roifuv^  v  X'C^'  'X**'  ^^w?**  Hcfod. 
V'l.  l'J4.  'AAPUK  ya^  Se-i^  ri  WitumJfi^K*.  Xenoph.  A  nab.  III.  ii.  SI 
'ax>.»  yai^ xxi  vt^iyujr  S^n  aI^s.  Lex.  >aii7erm.  MS.  ap.  Rukmkem.  ad Homtr. 
H.  Cer.  p.  36.     'AJOia  ya^,  am  rw  H.     £f«r9A»{  Bmmu^  —  AM^t^imC 

499-  £'  f^^'  uvxBfuoia  7wKmh  a^.  Mr.  Elmsley  conjectnra 
xix^yuta^*.  are  ise  hittdcred  f 

503.  KuItNv  ^p7r  e&yc;^*  «»^0^i.  Mr.  Elmsley  gives  •£»«  ajgnilwi 
and  illustrates  the  phra>e,  ciilk/vov  »»^ffff^,  with  his  usual  learning  and 
accuracy.  Of  v.  g57-  of  the  Supplices  of  .£schylus,  Mr.  Elmsley  sajfs, 
'  neque  aX^ftan  cum  Aldo,  neque  ml^%70^  cum  Robortello,  sed  sS^wIn 
legend um  videtur.'  We  remember  tu  have  seen  this  correction  pn^Msed 
about  three  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  Journal,  as  Mr. 
Person's.  The  \erse  in  question  should  be  read  thus :  *£0-ras  rO"  Vk 
TaXfi^f  al^ih  e^i  tUw.  Pelassus  orders  the  herald  to  take  himself  off;  Id 
nhich  he  answers ''E^tm  taJ^.  /  'u.HL  So  in  Homer  when  Scamander 
says,  'aax'  ofyt  Vk  mm  imawij  Achilles  replies,  "Eotm  rmJurm,  Twgfiaii^t 
^tvr^afh.     See  Porson  on  v.  1033.  of  the  Iph.  in  Aul. 

544.  it^ftani^.  —  ukuim^  P.  E.  who  observes  that  comparatite 
adverbs  most  commonly  end  in  ON,  superlative  in  A.  He  reads  ■««■{» 
for  xATffl^jK  in  Soph.  6ed.  C.  911-  V.  69  of  the  Helen  should,^  we 
think,  be  read  thus,  Ukairu  yai^  mkk  «&'»  ^  wftnum^au.  Vulg.  SffH 
v^tnuAcm.  In  v.  ^^90.  of  the  5aiue  piay,  amaiMq  w%kut  wm^mittm, 
the  corameniators  have  not  perceived  that  9i9am,  is  used  adverbially. 
Sitph.  El.  9^2.     'AAnrr^  YKomovama^  matcfumm  n. 


^ 
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accusative  cW^  as  in  Orest.  437.  l660.  Aesch.  Ag.  SO^  In  v.  1321 
of  the  Ion,  for  dpiyxov  twY  vvi^ficb\>M  «^*,  should  unquestionably  be 
read,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  ^^lyKovq  rov^y.  Secondly,  vwt^ffti^XnWf 
without  a  case,  signifies,  to  be  pre-efmnenty  as  in  Arist.  Plut.  109- 
'Arix^tii  vvi^d(XXov0'i  t?  (Ao^^^Uk,  With  a  <!rase,  it  signifies,  to  pass  averp 
08  in  the  instances  above  specified;  or  to  exceed,  as  in  Xenoph.  Hier> 
IV.  8.  ra  vwt^ffei^ikopra  rd  iKUfa,  «'o^^(»  t<rr% ;  but  the  genitive  case  is 
subjoined  only  to  the  middle  voice;  see  Dawes  M.  C.  p.  248.  Herodot. 
I.  124.  VI.  9.  VII.  j65.  IX.  71.  We  therefore  correct  the  verses  of 
Aeschylus  thus,  ^0<  In  iu^vpov  x^iWo/  tv^ia-n  fT^oya,  B^vtak  d*  viFt^aX'' 
X^TFm  Ko^f^ir  xrtnrof,  exctlHng  the  thunderbolts. 

IVe  suspect  that  Euripides  wrote  io^circtq  tt^oo^ dfyjbUM-i.  Unless  we  are 
jdeceived  by  Beck's  admirable  Index  (to  which  we  beg  leave  to  express 
our  obligations)  v^iapBtyfAa  is  not  elsewhere  used  by  Euripides  in  the 
singular  number.  In  v.  777.  of  the  Troades  Mr.  Burges  has  restored 
w^oawtvyfAa, 

•  593.  £?«  yf  ficrroi  f*9^y. —  So  637*  ^'Hxw  yi  /Mirroi  x^^f^a  eroi  fi^m  fjilyu. 
y%  furroi  is  to  be  read  for  71  /Miy  K  in  Soph.  Electr.  1243.  Aesch.  Suppl. 
840.  272. 

5S7»  AX^  A»  fAi7»0Toi»  iKW^iirow'  •ynj/vpgtaj  —  %u\vy^ia  Scaliger,  which 
Mr.  EUnsley  confirms  from  Ale.  645.  Suppl/841 .  VVe  add  Aesch.  Pers. 
184.  K«^^fl  Tf  TMf»  wt  iKw^twiaripa  sroXv.  But  in  v.  442.  of  the  same 
pla^,  the  accusative  is  used,  fvxw  r  apt^roi  Hivyhnof  Unr^wug, 

612.  vcifa  yiMait  a?Oi^  Mot^m  ^t<vKi».  To  the  parallel  instances,  which 
Mr.  Elmsley  cites,  may  be  added  Solon.  Eleg.  V.  75.  "A-m  ^  l^aarSf 
mvafaiwrrcut  $jr,  l7f6r»9  Ztv^  HifA'^fVi  T%aoyi,imv,  aX^PTl  k  a^Xo^  Ifpi^oi.  XIII.  4. 
'Xf^iutrmy  Mfeiwu¥  el?>Mrt  iXKo^  rp^fi.      Read,  ^XXor^  x*  i?\Xoi  rp^i. 

6 18.  'A^X»  av  fMi  wfoff^ivrw  tm  diftly  vwt^,  —  srpovtTVAif  rd  Btuv  f(f9*  P.E. 

034.  4»porr»$  ti?  5x6'  ohtYo^,  5  ^vna'XPfn.mv.  —  ^t;yf»;^oj(tiir.  P.  E. 

639.  "TXXov  vtvicrniq*  The  reader  should  be  referred  to  Ruhnken's 
illustration  of  the  word  friMODK  in  his  notes  on  Timseus,  p.  212. 

644.  In  his  note  on  this  line,  Mr.  EUmsley  notices  a  mistake  of 
Ambrose  Philips,  who,  in  the  Ode  of  Sappho  to  Venus,  translates  the 
words  <J>|/«  f  i(iKotTo,  The  birds  disrmsty  (while  you  remain,)  Bore  back 
their  empty  car  again  ;  which  interpretation,  although  completely  oppo- 
site to  the  real  meaning  of  the  words,  was  suggested  by  Mile.  Le  Fevre, 
and  commended  by  Addison  as  a  pretty  conceit.  The  same  mistake 
had  been  made  by  M.  Longuepierre,  or,  in  classical  Latin,  Longope- 
traeus,  who  translates  thus,  Vaus  itiez  descendue  d  peine,  et  promptement 
lis  r^rirent  la  route, 

.  646.  Ti  xp^fA*  avT^c  «•»»  f^i*  irXn^n  ariyo^ ;  *  Nota  interrogationis  vel 
post  ▼»  XP^fu»)  vel  in  fine  versus  coilocari  posse  monet  Reiskius,  qui 
citat  Cycl.  99.  T»  XjfifJt»;  BfOfAw  woXtv  ioiyfAtv  iltrpaTitip.'  P.  E.  The 
exact  state  of  the  case  is  this;  t»  xfif4,u ;  with  the  mark  of  interrogation 
immediately  following,  signifies,  what  is  the  matter?  how  now?  Hippol. 
9^9*  *£«>  ri  xfiy^f  ^^»  ^a/biopQ*  3f a;,  wanf,  Ncjcpoir.  Suppl.  103.  "Ea, 
Ti  xfifiM  ;  KMtaq  ti<rfio>^i  ofS  X^yuv,  Aesch.  Prom.  298.  "Ea^  t»  xf^j/ut ; 
fcm*  ffy  fn  vivtit  l^m^HKH^  \ir9Tmi\  TheoCr.  XXI.  25.     -'Mi  Aad^juxi;  ri 
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Palamedesx  rvfuvcLvuv  \oi%^Qi%»  Aesch.  Pers.  940.  n«/A4'*'  ffoXwJlxxpvf 
lmx»»'  Read  tobK^ot.  In  v.  1150.  of  the  Electra  iecx»io-t  is  a  ditrockaeui^ 
the  iota  being  made  long  by  the  argument,  as  in  Troad.  328.  Heracl. 
S44.     Helen.  805.  1924. 

-  753,  KmI  irapu  vpivov  upx,^ratv.  This  rare  word  ap;^iT»j?,  which  occurs 
also  in  Electr.  1149.  is  to  be  restored  to  Aeschylus  Pers.  1003.  Bs€a<n 
y*p  ^fX*^^  fflparovy  which  we  conceive  to  be  tar  better  than  ayporat,  the 
common  reading,  uxf6r»t  that  of  Robortellus,  or  dyfsrah  the  conjecture 
ofToup. 

779»  ^0»»d^(  afM^a,  By  these  words  Brodaeus  understands  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  Musgrave  the  first;  to  whose  opinion  Mr.  Elmsley 
accedes :  *  Nullus  enim  dies  majori  jure  ^0»va?  V«P*  appellari  potest, 
quam  is,  in  quo  sit  solis  et  lunae  coitus  (conjunctio).'  This  reason  is  not 
quite  correct:  for  supposing  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  really  what 
its  name  imports,  toviMriAct,  since  the  time  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the 
noon  is  only  29d.  I2A.-44'.  2",  it  is  evident  that  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  laminaries  would  take  place  on  the  30th  day,  or  nm  k<m  via,:,  which 
name,  sis  Plutarch  tells  us,  was  given  it  by  Solon  on  this  very  account, 
because  during  part  of  that  day  the  moon  was  old,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing part  new.  On  no  account  therefore  can  ^9(va?  a/Aip«  be  referred  to 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  It  signifies-,  probably,  either  the  last,  or 
the  21st,  on  which  day  they  began  to  reckon  the  days  /xfjuoij  (p^Uorro%: 

778.  '  Retinendum  xitJdi*,  quod  pro  Kivhsrui  ponitur.'  Musgrav," 
*  Kti^rra*  non  est  Graecum.  Hujus  enim  vocis  sola  activa  forma  usur- 
patur/  P.  E.  i.  e.  apud  Attkos.     Iliad  ^.  244.     0£»o/:*8ir  tU  ©  xi»  aMq 

iyvw  tUf^xMvfMU.     Apollon.  Rhod.  IV.  535.      Tot^vcxsv  eiVsIt  it/y  xtUri  oh 

7^2.  OMkCyfdMTa  vixvpvx^oif  ^9ro  vap^ivwv  lux^^  tto^Sv  xporoio-i,  *  Ordo 
est,  oKokuyiAuret'  i»Xft  vifo  ie<tvwy^ioiq  x^roio-i  irct^^ivuv  iro^ur.  Resonant 
ululatus  ad  nocturnos  plausus  virgineorum  pedum.*  P.  E.  The  order - 
IS  rather,  BTaX&yfiMra  vvicc^st  vavy,  x.  tt.  9r.  or  o^silKvy^ara.  l»x,*^  ^^^ 
wm^iuijf  inkSn  wAfw^^oi^  x^oroicrt.  —  for  vtto^  in  the  sense  ofady  requires  a 
genitive  case;  Bacch.  155.  McX^riri  rov  Aiowa-oif  Pcx,^vP^6uuvv7rh  rviA,nra,vu9, 
Soph^El./ia  XaXxn?  if/rttt  o-aX9nyyo??|a».(Cf.v.630.)  Homer.  II.  £.  492. 
Hf^ftlfa^  y  lit  BaTMfAut  ^af^up  v'lro  7\.ot,iA.7rofji.syxuy  *Hyiveop  ava  aairv.  Hesiod 
Scut.  2S0.  A*  y  ifwh  (po^fMyytJt  oLtccyov  x^^^^lfAi^ofvrct,  Archilochus  ffp, 
Sckol.  AristopL  Ran.  1426.  vtt*  av^urij^o?*  usi^u»,  Pindar.  01.  IV.  4. 
99r^   wouu^iofo^yyoi  aoi^aj.      Herodot.  1.  17.      IcrT^aTEwcTo  ^e  vtto  ffv^iyyuv 

9t  »td  vnxriitn,  (where  see  Wesseling.)  Vll.  21.  u^vo-o-ov  iwo  fAocariyuf, 
StA  is  used  by  Horace  in  the  same  sense.  Sub  cantu  querulae  despice 


784.  '  Aitrwdipet,  fAvBov^  ffoi  r*  (TvvrofAUTeirovq  JOwnv,  t jxot  ti  rah  xaM»<TTovc 
fi^» '"^  rova-h  KaTOiKXTovq,  P.  E.  i.  e.  7<syuv. 

793.'*0/»fr  y§^v9  ovK  (l<rr» 'loXiiaq  oh',  Mr.  Elmsley 's  conjecture,  *0 
fiif  yi^mv  tZt  i^nt  *Io^^«^  m ;  gives  better  sense.  We  might  read,  *0  /aw 
yi^9  Jit  'loAl»(,  ovK  iffli  ^i  ;  Orest.  1074.  Xo)  fjiXvyoi^  ten  'moXi^y  c/xoi  ^ 
-mw*  iavn  vi.  1079*     x?^o(  ^f  rovfAov  xcu  aov  wit  it'  wtI  ^i, 

801.  £wi«  ya^  aX^Q^oKriy  otvAirijy  ar^urov  Kara  ctoia  fxri^jrovre^  avri- 
m|sfMy —  ixnwrraq,  P.  E,     The  correction  of  Aesch.  Pers.  831.  pro- 

voi..  ix.  NO.  XVIII.  A  A  posed 
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y^<cA  by  Mr.  Kimsley  in  the  Ailiieikda,  has  been  aDticipated  by  On 
flower  ot  critics,  Mr- Schiitz. 

80 J.  '£xfa> — -wic*.  Mr.  Klm^lev  refers  lo  Mr.  Porson's  exceUol 
note  (in  the  Orestes,  v.  1427*  to  uho^  instances  of  fi»i»a§,  used  tni- 
iitively,  we  may  add  t\io;  Helen.  33.  ra  •' aZ  Aipf  BovXivfcar  Ak 
r-^tjci  ffvi*0xUu  xaxui.     Pane  rates   in  Athenaeus    XI.    p.  478«  L 

Kxn  rx;  Mtrx^va^,  |v^/Aa;i^v(  cXm'^cto. — 

6/Aiiy  is  an  indubitable  currection  adopt e<l  by  Mr.  Elmsley,  vb 
justly  obsen'es,  that  the  word  iklffmo  suppUcabat  is  purposely  used,  to  ex* 
press t  he  timidity  of  Kurystheus.  It  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  illustrio* 
Transatlantic  General  Ho|)kins,  who.  when  his  army  (which  breadM^ 
nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Kirkapoos)  was  disordered  by  a  got 
of  wind,  request td  that  he  might  be  allau:ed  to  dictate  the  coane  toU 
pursued  for  one  day :  iTrs,  tokDts;  ytyvf,  Tw^  ^HfoaX^^av^  ifiB§  JbcAwftf 

8J0.  'OfOisr.  Magno  sonitu.  P.  E.  Tlie  correct  English  is,  a  nmm^ 
xfra'm,  liomer  Iliad.  A.  1 1.  "Zt^x  araa  iiroi  Oia  fwy»  rt  %mm  n,  '0|ffc' 
'AxaioT^riv.  The  ofOis;  »o/ao(  of  the  musicians  was  an  inspiring  strmM^  wilk 
which  'I  imotheus  *  roused  Alexander.  See  the  notes  on  Proc]usp.49fl 
ed.  Guisford.  Sopater  Stobti  XLIV.  p.  311.  rt*  tfBtow  rn^  ofrrikfb 
vo/Ao».     Cf.  llarpocrat.  v.  'A>tff^ix^ow. 

836,  nrovq  iwxJO^xfiiU  «c^».  The  following  words  of  Tyrtaeus  tre 
more  in  point  than  the  passas;es  adduced  by  Brodaeus.  Kom  vHa  nf 
voil  Git;,  Kxl  17*  ua^lioq  uaTri^  l^t\a(tq.  (qp,  Stob.  l.p,  189*)  And  Chcfo^ 
lowinir  passage  of  Thucydides  is  more  fully  illustrative  of  the  phme 
Leofri^fi  pa;^,  Mr.  Elmsle/s  correction,  than  those  in  the  note,  n  S 

840.  To  Mr.  Elnisley  s  instance  of  a^iytt  in  the  sense  of  repeHing^M 
Aesch.  Theb.  121.   a^i!|o»  ^x'fu9  xKuffi*. 

845.  Xviruov  il^^p,     '  Nostro  loco  non  rcfragabor  quo  minus  ft 


^^y  legatur.  Quamquam  multo  libcntius  retinerem  twwatw  Jif^qnui 
rsrxiioy  Ofoy,  rx7cioy*'A^$,  iTciFnot  Tloan^M,  et  similia.'  P.  E.  Mr.  Elm* 
ley  seems  tacitly  to  allude  to  an  opinion  which  we  threw  out  intkii 
Journal,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  225.  that  the  form  tirwttoi  is  never  used  bytbe 
Tragedians,  there  being  only  one  passage  where  the  metre  requinniti 
xiz.  Ilippol.  1352.  of  which  we  proposed  a  simple  correction.  lodn 
verse  before  us  we  conceive  the  true  reading  to  be  iinrwop  ^^y.  v.ftH* 
Aio'cru  ya^  a<rri^  lifTriKoTii  ifno  {vyoT;.  Beck's  Index  will  furnish  sixotbcr 
instances  in  which  lincinlv  is  coupled  with  a^yM  or  similar  words,  tod 
only  one  where  iWtoy  is  similarly  circumstanced,  viz.  Helen.  1511* 
where,  no  doubt,  should  be  read  imxoy  o^a.  In  the  same  way  we 
find  'mti^iy.uv  }^vyta¥^mvh%Kovq  o;^ot;(,  ^C.  ^oixa  Ijkvyny  Pollux, X.SS".  ^tvyviwuh 
y,x\  ^ivyri  vifAtoHKX,  text  ^ri  kx)  Ivarinoi.  It  ap|>ears  to  us  that  ftorvvM^  mesu 

*  It  is  worth  while  tu  compare  tlie  description  given  hy  Drydori  of  the  effects  ^v^y*^ 
hy  the  niuMc  al'Iunotheus,  with  that  of  Uiiuciius  the  Sophist  io  the  IMbliothecavf  Iv 
lius,  ^.  '20Tk\, 
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tfuimiSf  and  tWco-iof  ab  equo  dictus,  as  rorwio^  KiXtfyo;,  iW«(0(  H^vuiufy  and 
jtbe  like. 

847.  tuwo  ToSy  S^  xXt/A^r  Aiyoi  yXv  aXXo;.  AiyotfA  at  aXXov,  Valcke- 
naer.  as  it  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Person,  ad.  Orest.  i679'  Aiyoiy^  iv  aXAa?> 
•P.  E.  which  we  prefer.  To  Mr.  Elmsley's  instances  add  Med.  65^. 
C*^/4t»*  cvK  i|  Irl^i^y  Mvdwr  iX?f*>i\/  f^ato'eta^an, 

,  649.  n«x^j}»i^of.  '  Quae  in  vico  Atticae  colitur,  cui  Pallene  nomen/ 
!MusGR.  *  Noraen  non  Tla^ifHy  sed  UxXXyivov  fuisse  suspicor,  ex  ad- 
verbio  n»>^im^,  cujus  loco  BatXX^va^s  per  jocuin  dixit  zVristoph.  Ach. 
J234.'  P.  E. 

893.  f^  Xiyiia  AwTot;  ;c«^K  «»  ^«iti.  We  approve  of  Mr.  Elmsley's  con- 
jecture, SOI  ^mtU  Med.  195.  Otrivff  vyLpovg  iiv)  jtAsv  8aX»ai^,  '£«rt  ^  f»- 
^mm^fcu^  Ka\  va^»  ^itovoif  Etlporro.  Helen.  175.  lori  ^oix^va%f  infer  lacrymas. 

S99*  TiXeo-o"»^(WTfiga,  *  Analogiae  repugnare  videtur  haec  vox  per  fl 
SCripta.  oXfioiorti^et  legitur  in  Bacch*  419*  vvrvi^orn^a  in  Or.  175.'  P.E. 
-Add  fia^^H^ety  Aesch.  Theb.  977» 

900.  Aieit  rt  K^ovov  ttwT^.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  this 
Aeon  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  poets>  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
fhst  he  was  inserted  here  by  some  copyist  versed  in  the  writings  of  Pro* 
iclus  and  the  Platonists.  The  line  of  Pseudo-Orpheus,  quoted  by  Mus- 
grave,  we  conceive  to  be  the  offspring  of  some  Gnostic  Christian.  We 
would  write  the  concluding  verses  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  a^ 
follows. 

r.  A. 

4VoXXa  yd^  rixrii  dfo$  va^ayysT^ti, 

Iliad.  A.  209.  Oioi  alsv  I6m^.  Callim.  Jov.  9.  <rv  y  06  Un<iy  ia<n  yx^  tttti. 
'  926*  f^vfAhi  fip  v^o  ^(x»^  Picttoi,  '  Hanc  locutionem  non  alibi  reperi. 
Passim  occurrit  vs^»  ^itu?/  P.  E.  We  understand  the  words  to  mean. 
*  to  whom  the  gratification  of  his  anger  was  of  more  account  than  jus- 
tice/   Plato  Crit.  I6,'    fAnrt  veu^otq  m^\  <arAfioyo(  ivotov,  ^^te  to  i^»,  i^nrt 

961,  Ovx  Utt  m,9Voro9  roth  aro%  xocranrctnT*.  Ovk  ecrriy  00-ioy  is  the  excel* 
lent  correction  of  Mr.  Elmsley,  who  quotes  Iph.T.  l044.  It  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  v.  J  Oil.  Oux  ay»o?  i»/*»  ru  uravorrt  xecrBocvm. 
.  9^8.  *  Eosensu  quo  nostro  loco  legitur  a«r»oT^o-fln,  utrumque  a-oridrfcai 
et  «vfidii^«fausurpant  tras;ici.  Soph.  Phil.  1447.  Ovk  atPtOijo-w  roT;  a-oTq 
iMot^.  Eurip.Or.  31.  *'OiMii  f  uviUtuv',  ovk  cimuBrjo-»i  ^iu,*  P.E.  We 
have  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  second  of  these  instances  should  be  read 
tUnaria-t^,  Ion.  55J.  Tu  Oif  yap  (not  tovv)  ovk  iwtoTtTt  tUoq,  Aescii. 
Agam.  1059.  IlitOot*  »»,  ti  «irs»doi',  atirsiOoiD;  ^  taui;,  which  verse,  as  it 
stands, is  bad  Greek,  and  of  which  we  are  unable  tqpropose  a  plausible 
correction.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Attic  poets  never  used  the  word 
dmtiBiuy  because,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  had  no  such  adjective  as 
jMru^K,  but  formed  compounds  of  this  sort  from  theaorist  rwiW  The 
IDetre requires  ivwOi?,  with  the  penultima  short,  in  Aesch.  Pronieth.  333. 
Agam.  984.  In  Eurip,  Androm.  ^819.  for  sv^rnGiVTspoi  at  the  end  of  a 
senariusy  nobody  will  hesitate  to  replace  •y«ri9t^TEpoK  llesych.  *AvtM^r 
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«rv«^»itTOf*  S«foxA?(  AlxtAmXiM^9.  We  do  not  consider  this  andiority 
of  any  weight.  Homer  always  uses  eUnBuw  with  the  second  syllabk 
short, 

9^9*  Xpfp  rip^t  lA  ^v,  fMi^*  offlcf  faoq  roh.  '  ^ao^  tilii  senaiinm  dm- 
dunt  in  HippoL  907-  993.     Ale.  1142.'     P.  E.     Ale.  80.    *Ovtk  » 

IIiXW  vdBK.  We  read,  worifov  ^i/ntcniy  Xpii  /Sob^IXimm  wtAuT^f  n  IjSi^iin 
matf  IIiXiov  XfvatTfi  ro^f  f «;.  Helen.  60.  "Eiv^  /»!»  oSir  ^  ixUu  rsi^  9^mh 
Ilftfrf^f .     845.     OftMrrof  aov,  rof  htXii^nv  fa»f, 

973.  vp^c  TAvra,  T^y  Bfcicruap,  oiTTif  av  0^i»  —  Al{f  i.  cmjtk  ^  i^ 
P.  E.  Where  ian^  has  the  force  of  whosoecer  may^  it  requires  a  rab- 
junctive,  as  here  and  in  Helen.  154.  Knlm  yAp^'EAXq/,  om9S^>^ 
(itop.  Where  it  is  used  for  the  relative  o^,  it  requires  either  an  indies^ 
live,  as  in  Helen.  9-  &*oitXvfMvo9  afat',  «9n(  ik  Of ov(  aipt»  BUw  Mmts'i  or 
an  optative  with  ap.  as  Ale.  80.  'aax'  ov^i  f  iX^v  tk  wiXck  ovlki^ ,  *Ornc  ^ 
iritroi.  Helen.  442.  rU  »9  mT^foq  Ix  ^ofuiy  /4^i,  ^'OffTK  JlMtTyi^Xtif  tl^ 
aTo-a;  KAxa.  Read^Of  &»  hayy§iXnt.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  fatoff 
tense  Ai|i»  after  w^lq  ravra,  which  words>  when  used  as  in  this  psmg^ 
are  commonly  followed  by  an  imperative  mood.  Med.  1355.  n^  wi% 
x«»  Xiaiyay,  i»  0o^Xf»,  xoXft,  Ka*  Sxt/XX<cy. 

985.  ^iiXiay  of Xf»y  r»ya. — ofXcry  riya  is  given  by  Mr.  Elmsley,  who  olh 
served  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Achameans  of  Aristophanes  thit 
JfXoy  is  an  aorist. 

986.   'E^M  ^I  fUKO^  ovX  i*<^'  TO^'  Ti^oiiAiit 

i^  yt  aol  fjLip  uvrau'^oi  ytyuq, 

Ov  9nT»'  ao]  ^ly  a,  y.  P.  E.  which  is  no  doubt  the  genuine  reading. 

1002*  voirr»  Ktiivo-ai  cerir^oy.  Diogenian.  VH.  42.  marra  nhwiam  mk^m* 
Two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  proverbial  expression,  to  leaoeMt* 
stone  uniumedy  are  given  by  Photius,  of  which  Mr.  Elmsley  prefeisAe 
second,  which  says  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those  who  hunted  foroilik 
We  think  it  more  likely  to  have  been  originally  said  of  those,  who  care- 
fully turned  up  the  loose  stones  in  the  pavement  of  their  houses,  to  m 
if  any  scorpions  were  concealed  under  them.  A  drinking  song  in  Athe* 
xaeus  XV.  p.  695,  D.  runs  thus,  *twh  marr)  AiOy  aiu^to^,  3  i8h 
imsUireu.  O^o^ov  fjt,i  tn  0a?ifi,  ip^g*  ^  *rou^)  which  is  clearly  addftflMi 
to  some  person  employed  in  turning  up  the  stones  to  search  for  soor^ 
pions.     Sophocles  Aly^j^AdKby/^ai*,  —  '£y  varri  ya^  roi  ano^mf^  f^emfuJiSifk 

1014.  n^^i  ay  ilveti,  ailiitova'a^ — Xl^uma^y  orngxoiwHf*  P.  Km  Wt 
prefer  Mr.  Elmsley's  second  conjecture,*'Ay  tlmctq  arnxovTafm  Alc.  701* 
i»  y  ifUK  xaxaI(  'E^iT;,  outovan  iroXXa  xov  >|/it>K  jucxo.  Homer  II.  T*  850> 
*'(kwo»oy  liwivBa,  ftirof,  roToy  x*  ItBaMiaan^*  Hesiod.  Op.  Di.  719*  ^  ^ 
•tax^y  f  »«roK,  roL^et  x*  avrlq  i^sT^fif  axovaM^m  Alcaeus  (ap.  ProcL  m  HcM* 
p,  153.)     £»«'  li'veif  ra  OiXi»(,  axovaraii  tax'  ou  OiXik.     Read,   ASk  dmff 

ret  OiXi($,  axovcriK  Tft  x'  ov  OiXoi^.   Tereut.  Andr.  V.  iv.  17*     Si  ndftrgi 
fiuae  volt  dicercy  ea  qua  nonvolt  audiet, 

1026.  Kriry*,  ov  v»^»vrwftM%  at*  r^y^  ^9  voXiy — Xra^f*^  maXmnS  Atlfm 
^A^0«fA«»  —  r^y^  ^^  «T0A»y.  P.  E.  We  apprehend  tnat  the  true  readiif 
is,  r^y  ^\  A  ooXif.    Orest.  52.    "Hxh  ya^  ii{  ynv  MtytXf«f  Tf^&K  ••N 
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1040.  o^Xa  fdiirt  |M»  %oa^9  ^i^  ^f-  m»^(  ik  •f*^!'  crruia%  rovof.  Fot 
W<P9»  Mr.  Elmsley  receives  rafotf  the  correction  of  Heath.  Not  one  of 
the  commentators  has  understood  the  passage.  Eurystheus  means  to 
say,  '  Do  not  suffer  them  (the  Heraclidae)  to  pour  out  libations  (arti^eu 
^^mk)  upon  my  tomb,  nor  let  them  avert  the  evils  I  threaten,  by  per- 
forming these  offices  of  friendship  to  me;'  (as  Clytaemnestra  strove  to 
avert  the  anger  of  Agamemnon  by  sending  libations  to  his  tomb.  Soph. 
Xliectr.  446.)*  This  interpretation  in  some  measure  explains  v.  1050. 
i¥here  Alcmena  says,  that  after  his  death  he  may  be  given  to  the  dogs 
for  any  thing  she  cares.  We  cannot  imagine  why  Eurystheus  should 
suppose  that  blood  would  be  sprinkled  on  his  tomb.  The  only  lilbations 
to  th^  dead  mentioned  by  Greek  authors,  consisted  of  wine,  milk,  honey 
and  water.  See  Iliad  Y.  220.  Aesch.  Pers.  6l0.  Soph.  El.  434.  894. 
£urip.  Or.  114.  Iph.  T.  633.  Alcaeus  in  Brunck's  Analecta  I.  p.  490. 
Antipater  ibid.  II.  p.  26.  except  in  the  case  of  magical  incantations,  as 
in  Heiiodorus-Aeth.  VI.  p.  301.  ed.  l6ll.  We  think  therefore *th^t 
for  ftiSO'  «T^*  iaofi^  should  be  read  /x^  pitf/x'  ia^q.  In  an  Epigram  of 
lEiegemon  are  the  words  Xmetpra^  ^iXioi  ai jjpif  tm§a^ot  alfxa  to  Htp^m, 
Mr.  Huschice  judiciously  restores  piviAu  ro  Uiffftit.  Then  for  TOnON  W4& 
read  nOTON.  Posidippus  in  Athenaeus  I.  p.  32.  B.  Ai>|/i}po$>  atovoo 
S  i*vfum>  «  T(f*io(,  read,  Ai-^vifo^y  AIIOTOZ*  The  whole  verse  we 
would  read  thus,  M^  ptviA  iaa-jii  tig  l/xs  ara^ai  morop.  Finally  we  ob^ 
serve,  that  vv.  1037*  8.  9*  and  part  of  1040.  should  be  included  in  a 
parenthesis. 

1054.  rot  yei^  i|  V^^-  *  ^i^  ratml  arov  apud  Soph.  Oed.  C.  l628.  P.E» 
Soph.  £1.  1464..  K»]  ^i  Tt\i7rai  reim  iiMv,  Eurip.  Iph.  A.  1214.  »0» 
}f,  Toor  lyuoii  aofot,  Aeui^»  ma^i^a,  Heraci.  23.  aa^tA  fAty  relm  IfAoS 
liJb^aeori{.  In  v.  1272.  for  oXAa  roim)  aov  o-kq^h  should  be  writtea 
mJ^A  rami  aov  tmovst. 

In  perusing  the  present  volume  we  have  observed  the  following 
typographical  errors,  besides  those  which  are  noticed  in  the  eirata. 
V.' 782.  vjro  for  xmi,  986.  otJx  fjcoJv  for  ou^  IxcJv.  p.  56^  J. 
'Afcjyijo-i  for  'Afiijyijcri.  1.  2.  'Ayopuios  for  *Ayopaios.  p.  119,  18. 
Agam.  1468.  for' 1 648. 

The  number  of  pages  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  diia  small  volume,  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  estimation  in 
.'which  we  hold  Mr.  Elmsley's  critical  labours.  In  fact  we  take 
some  shame  to  ourselves,  for  not  having  assigned  a  portion  of  our 
fbnner  numbers  to  an  analysis  of  his  editions  of  the  Oedipus  Ty* 
ramius  of  Sophocles  and  the  Achameans  of  Aristophanes.  The 
appearance  of  a  thjrd  portion  of  the  Greek  drama  under  the  same 
auspices  reminded  us  of  our  neglect,  for  whidi  we  have  now  endea- 
Toured  to  make  amends  by  giving  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of 
the  alterations  which  Mr.  £lmsley  h^s  made  in  the  received  text  of 
Euripides.  We  should,  in  all  likelihood,  haf  e  made  our  article 
nofe  acceptable  to  our  critical  readers,  had  we  quoted  more  of  Mr. 
Elmiley's  observations  and  fewei*  of  our  own.  But  we  recommend 
.    ,  A  A  3  X.  them 
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them  to  read  his  aotes  entire;  and  if  they  fail  to  derive  from  diein 
a  great  doal  of  information  which  is  bodi  valuable  and  nevr,  die} 
will  either  be  better  scholars  or  greater  dunces  than  we  give  them 
credit  for  being.  An  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Elnisley's  publicatioQi 
has  convinced  us,  that  he  has  studied  the  remains  of  the  Greek  theatre 
with  greater  accuracy  and  attention  than  almost  any  scholar  of  \x^ 
own  or  former  times ;  and  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish,  a 
which  every  lover  of  classical  literature  will  join,  that  he  may  finiah 
the  web  which  he  so  ably  began  on  a  former  occasion,  and  give  la 
the  world  a  correct  and  useful  edition  of  the  most  dignified  and 
polished  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 


A*RT.  VII.  1 .  Des  Progres  de  la  Puissance  Russe  depuis  son  On* 
ghiejusquau  Commencement  du  \9eme  Siicle.  Par  Mr-  L— ^ 
Paris,  1812.     8vo.  pp.  514. 

2.  Seconde  G  uerre  de  Potogn£y  oh  Considerations  sur  la  Paix  pub* 
lique  du  Continent f  et  sur  C Indipendance  Maritime  de  TlS^wnxfi^ 
Par  M.  M.  de  Montgalliard.     Paris,  1812.     Bvo.  pp.  330. 

*nPHE  grand  object  in  travelling/  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  toM 
^    die  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     On  those  shores  were  a* 
tuated  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world — the  Assyrian,  tb^ 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman:  all  our  religion,  almosiiD 
our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages  fan ' 
come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.'     There  are  fe«| 
we  imagine,  who  have  not  felt  the  justice  of  this  observation;  aodu 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  disadvantages  attend* 
ant  upon  the  enl  days  on  which  we  are  fallen,  that  all  access  todit 
most  interesting  parts  of  Europe  has  been  for  some  time  denied  to 
our  countrymen.     But  though  the  grand  tour,  that  indispensable 
part  of  the  educatiou  of  the  fashionable  men  of  former  days,  be  no 
longer  practicable,  a  more  anxious  desire  for  that  species  of  inform 
jnation,  which  is  alone  to  be  gained  by  foreign  travel,  has  at  no 
time  prevailed  than  at  present;  and,  as  in  the  commercial  wofH 
we  fmd,  when  one  channel  of  communication  is  stopped,  anodier 
is  si)eedily  opened,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  lately  led  our  country* 
men  into  regions  which  formerly  were  but  rarely  visited.     Tie 
islands  of  Greece  have  been  explored  in  every  direction,  and  no 
traveller  can  now  return  home,  with  any  degree  of  self-satisfactioo, 
luiless  he  have  traversed  the  Krimea,  peeped  into  the  Grand  Sigmoids 
harem,  or  selected  some  favored  spot  in  the  Archipelago,  as  a  re« 
treat  from  the  tedium  of  his  native  country. 

llie  events  too  of  the  last  campaign,  have  rendered  Russia  m(Mn 
.than  ever  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  the  great  part  i^'hicb  she 
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has  to  perform  in  the  present  momentous  struggle,  for  the  freedom 
of  Europe,  has  imparted  new  interest  to  every  thing  that  bears  rela- 
tiQii  to  that  gigantic  power. 

In  modern  France,  and  indeed  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent,  the  art  of  war  is  tlie  only  one  that  appears  to  flourish ; 
"inci  though  we  hear  much  of  the  ostentatious  protection  shewn  by 
Suonaparte  to  men  of  science,  and  tlie  encouragement  afforded  to 
tbeir  works,  the  productions  of  the  French  press  too  clearly  evince 
4bat  the  minds  of  the  writers  on  political  subjects  in  France  are  a.s 
much  enslaved  by  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant,  as  their  persons  are 
by  the  code  of  conscription.  The  same  tone  which  pervades  the 
bulletins  of  tlie  Grand  Armify  is  discoverable  in  all  their  writings 
on  public  matters,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  severe  control 
M'hich  Buonaparte  has  exercised  over  the  press,  has  been  throughr 
out  of  incalculable  advantage  to  his  cause.  We  require,  indeed,  no 
farther  proof  of  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  this  powerful 
instrument,  than  the  order  which  was  issued  by  Davoust  on  regain- 
ing possession  of  Hamburg,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  required 
to  give  up  all  the  publications  that  had  appeared  against  the  French 
during  the  short  lived  freedom  of  that  city. 

.  Impressed  as  we  are  with  this  idea,  our  readers  will  believe  that 
we  did  not  enter  on  the  perusal  of  the  works  before  us  with  any 
sanguine  expectation  of  meeting  with  much  valuable  or  im partial 
information  pu  the  subject  of  Russia.  She  has  proved  herself 
lately  the  most  formidable  opponent  that  Buonaparte  ever  had  to 
contend  with  on  the  continent ;  and,  excepting  in  .some  instances, 
where  she  has  been  led  into  a  mistaken  policy  by  the  folly  of  her 
rulers,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  she  has  always  sided  with 
£iiglaud  in  her  wars  against  France.  I'lic  alliance  between  the  two 
countries  is  one  which  mutual  interest  will  naturally  point  out,  and 
tfaeir  relations  of  amity  are  not  liable  to  be  broken  by  too  close 
proximity,  or  by  too  great  an  equality  in  point  of  naval  or  military 
force. 

TlTie  anonymous  publication  which  we  have  selected  for  our 
purpose,  is  pronounced  by  those  m  ho  are  enabled  to  judge  from 
tjic  appearance  of  the  types,  to  be  tlie  production  of  the  Imperial 
Press,  and  we  believe  that  it  has  undergone  the  revision  which 
all  works  are  subject  to  published  in  a  similar  manner.  Hie 
author  does  not  profess  to  enter  very  deeply  into  the  history  or 
geography  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  to  confine  himself  to  a  detail 
of  tlie  progress  of  its  political  power  from  its  origin  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  19th  century,  and  with  this  view  he  appears 
to  have  consulted  almost  every  modern  work  which  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  KuSdia,  or  in  any  degree  touched  upon  the 
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poLtics  of  the  country.  :r,;.ai  the  caustic  accounts  of  OleaHnsdow 
to  the  La::.bur^h  Rew^«  and  tli.-  Travel.,  of  Sir  T.  M'Gill 

It  «a*  not  t.  be  cxpra^i  iKat  a  Irench  author,  in  prepariwa 
coii3;,u.iic.n  o{  :hw  ki.,.i.  .-ii,.„ui  ,»i  tun.  «ith  aviditv  to  aVroAjo 

as  the 
■ad 

M  even.-  occasion,  ^tlth    peculiar  delight,  upoo  the  eugemtid 
«talemeiiu  which  It  coiiiaiiis.  «"««• 

A*  «^  mid  r.iai^J  that  ilie  events  of  the  last  campaizn  b  Rnni 
na^.e  faued  to  produce  that  chanire  in  the   Doctor's  sentunente, 
Hhicu  xve  are  iiichned  to  believe  they  have  done  in  those  of  miir 
Who  had  been  misled  hv  him,  Me  doubt  not  he  wUl  be  mudi  flail 
terefl  by  this  nonce  ot  !.is  book;  but  ne  niu:,t  be  allowed  to  eximi 
our  regret  that  it  should  have  furnished  such  ample  materiak  for 
the  work  betore  ii5.     W  e  must  do  the  French  author  the  justice  to 
state,  that  he  icirly  confesses  his  inability  to  give  entire  credit  to  all 
the  exti aordinary  tV;cts  which  Dr.  Ciarke  and  other  Ewlidi  tnml- 
lers  have  related  to  the  di^pira^ement  ot  Russia,  and  that  he  aean 
as  much  surprize J  as  we  our-eives  could  be,  that  such  exi^seialal, 
and  in  many  instance^,,  unfounried,  censures  of  the  characten,  ■■*■- 
iiers,  and  iiistitutions  «.»f  the  Russians  should  be  to  be  found  princi- 
pally in  the  writings  of  a  nation  connected  with  them  bv  ererv  tie 
of  interest  and  triendihip.     The  author  thus  expresses  himsdf  on 
the  subject. 

*  Nous  nous  sommes  attaches  a  citer  des  auteurs  dont  le  caract^ 
le  I'tiTiZ.  ou  la  cor.nais=ance  qu'ils  avaient  du  pays.,  rendent'le  temoi- 
gna^c  [/iu=  respectable;  et  s*il  en  est  qui  paraissent  fHoins  ditrnfg  A /oi 
on  S'jra  <i;rpi-iN  dc  lea  trouver  chez  une  nation  dont  les  Rus^  detaiciU 
attcr.rirc  i^*  pliis  de  mciuigeinen^ :  nos  lecteurs  nous  sauront  peut-tot 
grc  dVire  piu^  modtres  envers  nos  enncmis  actuels,  que  les  Anglais  ae 
je  sont  cnvcrs  W.'Ui's  plus  intimes  allies/ 

Our  author  iiiforuis  us  in  liis  preface,  that  when  he  enters  at  all 
into  detail  on  the  nature  of  the  country  upon  which  he  is  writiw, 
or  on  liie  manners  of  ihc  inliabitant^,  he  merely  does  so  with  die 
view  ofexplaiiiir-o  the  grand  events  in  the  political  history  of  Rusaii 
which  have  prodiured  that  progressive  rise  in  her  power  and  impor- 
tance which  it  is  his  intention  to  describe.  He  has,  in  this  respect, 
followed  the  exr.mpie  of  many  others  who  have  written  for  pohtical 
purposes,  and  we  look  in  vain  to  the  compilation  before  us  for  any 
fresh  information  on  several  most  interesting  subjects  relative  to  the 
internal  state  of  Russia. 

As  we  shall  touch  upon  the  chief  points  whidi  are  wordi  ad- 
verting to,  in  oui-  remjiiks  upon  M.  Montgalliard,  vre  shall  oal; 

observe 
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obseire  that  the  anonymous  work  is  interlarded  with  such  reflec- 
tions as  the  actual  position  of  Russia  would  naturally  suggest^  and 
with  the  usual  strain  of  abuse  against  this  country ;  and  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  chiefly  on  the  errors  into  which 
the  author  has  fallen  from  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  authorities  he  has  consulted. 

He  has  been  led  astray,  in  some  instances,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  though 
certainly  not  in  the  same  degree  that  many  others  have  been.  That 
gentleman  is  kind  enough  to  warn  us  against  giving  credit  to  Pufien- 
dorf,  who  observes,  (for  this  is  the  passage,  we  presume,  to  which 
die  Doctor  alludes,) — ^  Qu'on  se  tromperoit  beaucoup  si,  pour 
counoitre  les  Russes  d'aujourdhui,  on  s'arr^toit  aux  portraits  qui  ont 
6te  faits  de  cette  nation,  avant  le  commencement  de  ce  si^cle/  We 
ahould  be  disposed  to  extend  this  caution  to  writings  of  a  later  pe- 
riod: had  the  author  himself,  for  instance,  attended  to  it,  he 
might  have  escaped  many  inaccuracies.  Thus,  he  estimates  the 
population  of  the  Krimea  at  nearly  one  half  less  than  it  was  previ- 
ously to  tlie  occupation  of  that  peninsula  by  the  Russians.  We  have 
always  understood,  on  the  contrary,  and  from  authority  which 
Yfe  are  less  inclined  to  dispute  than  that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the 
Tartars  at  first  did  emigrate  by  thousands,  from  apprehension  of 
their  new  masters,  but  that  on  finding  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  former  privileges  and  possessions,  they  almost  all  returned. 
Thegeneral  air  of  comfort  visible  throughout  that  part  of  the  Krimea 
*  which  they  inhabit,  affords  reason  to  believe  that  they  by  no  means 
repent  of  having  done  so. 

The  filthy  employment  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  asserts,  that '  beau- 
teous princesses  of  Mosco'  are  occupied,  as  well  as  every  other 
Kussian,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  is  glanced  at  by  the  French- 
man as  a  proof  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  English  taste,  presuming 
somewhat  unfairly  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  that  the  Doctor 
would  not  have  inserted  such  disgusting  details  unless  agreeable  to 
the  bulk  of  his  readers:  and  he  amusingly  enough  attributes  the 
exaggerations  of  which  he  conceives  the  Doctor  is  guilty  in  his 
accounts  of  the  superstition  of  the  Russian  people,  to  his  being 
a  member  of  the  reformed  religion. 

A  long  quotation  is  given  by  our  autlior  descriptive  of  the  eter- 
nal flagellation  which  Dr.  Clarke  asserts  is  exercised  in  Russia, 
from  one  quarter  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Paul  this  was  far  from  being  a  tr^ie  statement.  That  Emperor's 
delight  was  rather  to  punish  by  some  ridiculous  device,  than  by  any 
severity  of  discipline.  Had  cruelty  been  his  characteristic,  the 
Doctor  himself  might  not,  perhaps,  have  escaped  a  journey  to 
Siberia;  but  even  in  this  land  of  liberty  we  have  been  called  a 

*  floggCjA 
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'  flogged  nation/  and  we  ought  not  tlierefore  to  be  surprized  All 
Russia  has  not  escaped  a  similar  imputation. 

Tuberville,  who  was  secretary  of  embassy  in  the  reign  of  Ivin 
IV.  amused  the  world  by  a  poetical  account  of  what  he  liad  seen  in 
Russia,  and  our  author  observes  as  a  national  trait,  that,  after 
abusing  the  Russians  in  return  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  expe- 
rienced at  their  hands,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  liable  to 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  he  declares  that  he  had  suppressed  much 
offensive  matter  from  apprehension  of  endangering  our  commercial 
interests  in  that  coimtry.  In  those  days  we  see  that  authors  wero 
sometimes  induced  by  a  sense  of  propriety  to  compress  their  ob- 
servations, and  we  wish  Dr.  Clarke  bad  profited  by  Tubenrilk's 
example. 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better  specimen  of  the  author's 
stile,  and  of  his  talents  for  accurate  comparisons,  than  by  calliif 
their  attention  to  tlie  following  passage,  wherein  he  traces  some 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  country  and  Russia. 

^  II  y  a  encore  entre  TAngleterre  et  la  Russie  des  points  de  rap- 
prochement que  la  disparite  si  apparentc  de  Icur  constitution  politique 
et  morale  ne  peut  empocher  d  apercevoir.  Ijbl  premiere  tient  assujettis 
sous  son  sceptre  dcs  peuples  aussi  oppost^s  de  moeurs,  de  religion,  et 
ro^me  de  langagc,  que  ceux  qui  coniposent  le  vaste  empire  des  Russies. 
I<e  tier  montagnard  Ecossais,  le  robuste  Irlandais,  I'lndien  eflemioe,  ne 
sont  pas  plus  fa9onncs  au  joug  Britannique  que  Tbabitant  du  Caucase,  le 
brave  Tartare  ou  le  guerrier  Poloiiais  ^  I'oppressiun  Moscovite.  Lb 
goiivernement  Russe,  tout  desputique  qu'ii  parail,  doit  peut  (^tre  encore 
aujourdhui  toute  sa  vigueur  a  Tcsprit  orgueilleux  de  ses  anciens  boyards, 
tour  si  tour  les  maitres  et  les  esclaves  du  trone;  cet  esprit  se  courbeet 
se  releve  comme  par  un  ressort.  mysterieux  dont  le  developpement  im- 
prevu  a  souvent  produit  de  soudaines  et  terribles  catastrophes.  On 
pourrait  lui  comparer  I'oligarcbie  (aithreuse  qui  r^git  en  secret  les 
affaires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Que  queiques  lords  s'assem blent  i 
Londres  dans  une  taverue,  avcc  les  chefs  du  parti  populaire,  le  minis- 
tere  tombe,  et  Taxe  du  niondc  politique  est  6branle:  qu'une  faction 
se  forme  au  sein  de  la  cour  de  Russie,  qu'un  Orloff  souleve  quelques 
corapagnies  des  gardes,  et  Tempire  change  de  maitre.  II  y  a  done, 
dansdeux gouvernements si  diffcrentspar leur forme,  un  principe egal d'in* 
quietude,  de  discorde,  et  d'activito,  qui  les  pousse  incessamment  a  trou- 
bler  riiarmonie  du  systcme  general,  et  sur  cette  simple  domice,  il  serait 
encore  possible  de  prouver  que  la  Russie  et  TAngletene  ont  occasion^ 
presque  toutes  les  guerresdu  dernier  siecle.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  work,  which  affects  the  prophetic  chanic« 
ter,  calls  for  no  particular  observation,  except  it  be  that  we  do  not 
recollect  a  more  decided  instance  of  an  unfortunate  prediction  than 
the  following. 

On  nc  verra  plus  les  farouches  enfans  du  nord  menacer  nos  cara- 

pagnc?^ 
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pagnes,  nos  cites  et  nos  arts;  dejkils  ont  fui la  terre  fertile  qu'ils  avilien£ 
desoI6e.  Bientot  ils  maudiront  I'alliance  d'Albion,  elle  n'empecheTa 
point  qu'ils  ne  reconnaisseut  enfin  des  barri^res,  que  leur  orgneil 
n'osera  plus  franckir.' 

We  now  turn  to  M.  Montgalliard.  We  scarcely  expected 
that  any  French  author  would  have  been  found  hardy  enough  to 
touch  upon  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the  second  Polish  war,  at  a 
moment  so  replete  with  disaster  to  the  French  arms  as  the  close  of 
the  year  1812;  and  we  considered  such  a  publication  at  such  a 
time  as  an  additional  proof  of  French  assurance;  but  as  the  work 
^nras  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  it  should  rather  be 
4»lled  an  expos6  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  rupture  between 
the  two  powers,  or  the  prospectus  of  a  campaign  intended  to  be 
fought ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  observe,  that  the  triumphal 
result  which  was  foretold  as  destined  to  attend  the  arms  of  Buona«> 
|>arte  has  happily  be^u  only  in  anticipation. 

It  appears  that  the  French  army  in  taking  the  field  last  yeiar  was 
eocompanied  by  the  usual  train  of  men  of  science  in  different 
departments,  whose  productions  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
triumphs  of  their  master ;  and  M.  Montgalliard,  we  suppose,  was 
employed  on  this  service.  He  was  well  known  in  tliis  country 
some  few  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  was  chiefly  distinguished  for 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  he  expressed  to  the  present  ruler  of  the 
French  government.  He  is  now  a  count  of  the  empire,  and  we  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a  more  nauseous  dose  of  flattery  than 
he  has  administered  to  the  author  of  his  fortunes  in  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  in  fact  only  a  more  enlarged  view  of  that  position  which 
we  have  seen  laid  down  in  every  state-paper  that  has  of  late  years 

1>roceeded  from  the  pen  of  Buonaparte: — that  Russia  and  £ng- 
and  are  the  sole  causes  of  the  desolating  war  which  has  for  so  long 
a  period  extended  its  ravages  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  that 
nothing  short  of  tlie  total  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Europe, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  their  overgrown  empire  can  secupe  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  south  fi'om  being  a  second  time  overrun 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  or  preserve  the  whole  world  from 
becoming  subject  to  the  tyranny  which  England  has  so  long  ex« 
ercised  over  ttie  seas. 

The  means  which  our  author  conceives  adequate  to  avert  these 
dreadful  calamities  are  the  re-establishnient  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  the  restora4pn  of  the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  pristine 
«p|endor;  and  these  objects  he  considers  as  sufficient  to  justify 
^  cette  foule  de  victoires  que  les  armees  Frangaises  sont  main- 
teaseat  obligees  de  remporter  sur  le  Volga  et  sur  le  Neva :'  and, 
tfaou^  the  Poles  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  the  propriety  -of 

the 
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the  selection,  the  instrument  to  be  employed  in  this  grest  woikii, 
as  may  naturally  be  expected,  his  patron  Buonaparte. 

Since  the  days  of  Sully  no  politician  has  been  hardy  enough  to 
entertain  so  gigantic  a  project  as  M.  Montgalliard  has  broacM 
hi  what  he  call  his  '  grande  verity  politique ;  c'est  que  le  salut  de 
I'Europe  veut  que  I'empire  Kusse  soit  relegu6  en  Sib£rie/  Ifa 
French  statesman,  however,  might  be  excused  for  proposing  It 
compel  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  to  retire  into  Asia,  dioold  he^ 
after  a  formal  invitation,  refuse  to  enter  into  Henry's  grand  politick 
scheme,  for  at  that  time  the  czar  was  rather  considered  as  as 
eastern  despot  than  a  European  potentate,  and  was  a  widely  diflfemC 
person  in  political  importance  from  the  present  Emperor  of  Rnaai; 
At  all  events,  experience  has  proved  that,  in  modem  times,  tUi 
project  is  easier  in  theory  than  in  practice ;  and  die  rival  of  Hn- 
nitKu,  who  took  the  field  last  year  with  the  confident  expectatioB 
of  compelling  the  Russian  court  to  retire  to  Tobolsky,  is  now  ob^ 
liged  to  confine  his  views  to  the  driving  back  of  these  ^  barbariaa 
hordes'  (as  be  affects  to  call  them)  to  their '  frightful  climate/  So 
much  for  the  general  scope  of  Montgalliard's  book.  He  has  divi- 
ded it  into  three  chapters,  which  are  entitled  Considerations  on  ths 
following  Subjects: 

1st.  llie  resources  of  Russia  and  her  general  system  of  pditin 

2dly.  On  Poland  and  the  intrigues  of  Russia  in  r^ard  to  thit 
power,  and 

Sdly.  On  Turkey,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Pele» 
burg  with  respect  to  the  Porte,  and  more  especially  to  the  Trfeitf 
of  Tilsit  which  guaranteed  its  integrity. 

We  shall  not  adhere  to  this  arrangement  in  the  observations  whick 
we  have  to  offer ;  and  in  fact  the  author  might  have  spared  himsdf 
the  trouble  of  dividing  his  work  into  separate  chapters  which  trait 
indiscriminatel/  of  all  the  subjects  before  him.  Though  taf" 
ficiently  puffed  up  with  national  vanity,  and  jealous  of  the  repotir 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  not  dispos^  to  allow  to  M.  ck 
Voltaire  the  rank  which  has  generally  been  assigned  to  him  in  tfai 
scale  of  French  writers.  His  eul(^ium  on  Peter  the  First^  and  Ui 
courtly  panegyrics  on  the  Empress  Catherine  offend  the  pure  and 
uncontaniinated  ears  of  the  historian  who  writes  under  the  auspicei 
of  the  Great  Napoleon,  in  whose  favour  an  advantageous  con* 
parison  is  drawn  at  the  expense  of  the  czar. 

Ilie  early  part  of  the  Russian  history,  like  the  first  annals  cf 
every  other  country,  contains  little  that  is  interesting.  The  peopk 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare,  eitfaef 
with  the  Poles  on  one  frontier,  or  the  Turks  and  Tartars  on  dit 
•ther ;  and  for  near  ^00  years  we  find  them  subject  to  GengMi 

Khap 
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Khan  and  his  descendants.  The  House  of  Ruric>  howefer^  in 
•147^  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  Russia  owes  her  deliverance 
ln>m  the  Tartar  yoke  to  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Ivan  III.  On 
Che  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Ruric,  the  family  of  Romanof 
ascended  the  throne,  from  which  sprung  Peter  the  First.  The 
comprehensive  and  ambitious  mind  of  this  great  prince  appears 
early  to  have  discovered  the  vast  importance  of  obtaining  an  outlet 
for  the  commerce  of  his  country  on  the  Euxine  as  well  as  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  in  consequence  it  became  the  object  of  his  con* 
•tapt  solicitude,  whilst  employed  in  establishing  the  seat  of  empire 
on  the  gulph  of  Finland,  to  secure  at  the  same  time  a  naval  station 
towards  Turkey  which  might  open  a  way  for  his  fleets  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  czar  has  been  blamed  for  not  carrying  his  arms  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  Turks,  and  his  conduct  in  this  point  has  been 
defended  by  Volney  in  his  Considerations  on  the  Turkish  Wskr  of 
1788.  He  diere  contends  that  Peter,  by  measuring  his  strength  in 
the  first  instance  with  European  powers,  acquired  an  experience  in 
the  art  of  war  which  gave  him  great  advantages  afterwards  against 
bis  southern  neighbours ;  and  he  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been 
to  bent  upon  confining  his  views  of  conquest  to  his  western  fron* 
tier,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  states  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  czar 
had  it  once  in  contemplation  to  allow  the  country  to  the  south  of 
the  fertile  districts  around  Mosco,  to  remain  an  uncultivated  steppe 
as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  restless  Tartars. 
.  The  projects,  howefver,  of  Peter  were  not  crowned  with  uniform 
success.  By  the  unfortunate  reverse  which  his  arms  sustained  on 
die  Pnith,  in  17  il,  he  was  compelled  to  restore  to  die  Turks 
Asophy  and  all  the  possessions  which  had  been  formally  ceded  to 
him  by  the  peace  of  Carlo witz  in  1699*  The  vast  schemes 
which  were  originally  planned  by  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
greatness,  have  been  in  some  degree  followed  up  by  all  his  succes* 
tors,  but  by  no  one  with  such  signal  success  as  by  <]!atherine  II. 
who  at  one  time  did  not  scruple  to  avow  her  sanguine  expectation 
^f  establishing  her  grandson  at  Constantinople,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  ' 

Hie  peace  of  Kainardgi,  in  1774,  secured  to  Russia  a  passage 
dirough  the  Dardanelles  for  her  merchant  ships,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea:  the  nominal  independence  which 
it  provided  for  the  Krimea,  was  soon  after  violated  by  a  manifesto 
£rom  the  empress,  which  announced  her  intention  of  uniting  it  to 
her  empire.  By  the  Treaty  of  Jassy,  in  1791  >  she  was  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  all  these  valuable  acquisitions,  and  the  Turkf 
were  compelled  to  cede  all  the  territory  between  the  Bog  and  the 
I^nioster^  and  to  retire  behind  the  latter  river.  Though  the  danger - 
r  '  to 
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to  viliich  the  Turiish  empire  was  at  that  time  espaaed  fay  Ae 

Micoess  of  the  Kuaisian  anns  in  this  direcdoD  did  not 

aerxed   by  fweizn  powers,  no  effectual  measures  w< 

arrest   their   progrc:s^y  and  the  determined  readutioo  sfaeim  kf 

Catherine,  not  to  give  up  Oczakow,  though  threatened  widia 

armament  from  this  country ,  sufliciently  evinces  the  imfiortanoe  ihi 

attached  to  that  commanding  fortress. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  France,  who  uras  antieudTthe 
foremost  in  sending  forth  her  chivalrous  knights  to  rescue  the  bolf 
sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  should  now  pffodm 
herself  as  the  only  ally  in  whom  the  sultan  can  with  propriety  ooa- 
fide,  and  that  die  intrigues  of  her  ambassadors,  and  die  tudf 
ani\al  of  the  diplomatic  agents  from  this  country,  at  mounjib 
when  their  presence  was  most  required,  should  appear  to  fame 
persuaded  the  Turks  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  and  it  is  bo  lea 
remarkable  that  an  empire  whose  dissolution  has  been  so  hag 
predicted,  should  have  survived  the  downfal  of  its  most  formiddbk 
enemies — the  knights  of  Malta,  the  Genoese  and  \'enetians.  Sv 
early  as  the  days  of  Sully,  the  Turkish  crescent  was  supposed  to-ke 
in  its  wane  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  imagined  that  bj  the  Franks 
into  whose  power,  according  to  received  tradition,  ConstantiDopk 
was  ultimatelv  to  fall,  were  exclusivdv  de$^«nated  his  own  oounin^ 
men,  the  French,  But  iu  spite  of  various  predicticms,  and  tM 
popular  belief  amoi^  the  Turks  that  their  country  is  to  be  oveirai 
by  a  red-haired  people  from  the  north,  the  Grand  Signior  bs 
quiedy  continued  to  divide  his  time  between  the  placid  oocnpatkn 
of  chewing  opium,  and  the  pleasures  of  his  harem,  and  has  seMoil 
been  awakened  from  the  dull  imifurmity  of  Ottoman  ceremonrf 
excepting  by  the  occasional  conflagration  of  a  part  of  Ids  capilaiy 
an  unequivocal  symptom  of  discontent  among  the  people. 

The  feeble  condition  of  the  Turkish  empire  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Montesquieu,  though  w  ith  his  usual  acuteness  he  did  not 
draw  the  same  concliisiujs  from  its  imbecility  Uiat  others  hare 
already  done.  His  words  are  worth  insertion.  *•  L'empire  des 
Turcs  est  a  present  dans  le  mcme  degre  de  foiblesse  oil  etoit  autre* 
fois  celiii  des  Grecs,  mais  il  sub^istera  long  temps :  car,  si  quelque 
prince  que  ce  fut,  m'ettroit  cet  empire  en  peril,  en  pour^uivant  set 
conquctes,  les  trois  puLsiance^  ci)m merman tes  de  T  Europe  con- 
noissent  trop  leurs  affaires  pour  n'eu  pas  prendre  la  defense  sur  k 
champ.' 

To  the  clear  a:ul  comprehensive  wiiungs  of  such  an  author  as 
this,  has  succet-de J  a  cia>s  of  speculators  on  pjiitical  subjects,  who 
may  with  some  deiiree  of  propriety  be  termed  political  empirics. 
Such  men,  having  no  tixeit  principles  to  direct  their  inquiries,  aie 
nuequ:tl  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  probable  course  of  events  by 
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comparing  them  ^vith  what  is  past ;  and  with  an  utter  contempt  of 
all  interposing  difficulties^  \i'e  find  them  carried  away  by  some  dar- 
ling project  which  they  prescribe  as  a  panacea  to  heal  all  the  dis-» 
orders  that  may  afflict  the  commonwealth  of  Europe.  Of  this 
school  is  an  author  wlio  is  frequently  quotfed  by  M.  Montgalliard . 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Williams  Eton,  or  in  other  words,  Mr.  W. 
jEton,  who,  after  having  been  employed  for  some  years  as  a  com- 
mercial agent  at  Constantinople,  published,  in  17989  a  work  upon 
Turkey,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  endmsiasm  with  which  he 
maintains  the  necessity  of  carrying  into  effect  bis  favourite  project, 
the  restoration  of  the  Greeks,  after  proving  that  they  are  a  people 
by  no  means  deserving  a  state  of  more  freedom  than  that  which  they 
possess ;  and  for  the  extreme  generosity  with  which  he  would  give 
up  Constantinople  to  the  Russians,  as  a  mode  of  preser\'ing  it 
from  falling  into  worse  hands.  *  That  it  must  become  a  prey  to  one 
of  the  great  contendhig  powers  of  the  present  day  js  his  fixed  opi- 
nion, and  he  therefore  conceives  it  to  be  our  interest  to  favour  the 
designs  of  Russia  in  that  quaiter,  as  the  least  likely  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and  most  conducive  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  grand  design,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
(Grecian  empire. 

There  is  anodier  work  of  a  similar  stamp  which  we  are  surprised 
to  observe  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  French  author  before  us  ; 
we  allude  to  the  political  tre^ises  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Leckie,  to  whom 
l¥e  are  indebted  for  the  first  outline  of  a  project  which  has  since 
been  enlarged  upon  by  others,  and  which  is  that  of  maintaining  an 
kisular  empire  by  taking  possession  of  the  islands  around  die  coast 
of  Europe.  On  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  according  to  Mr« 
Licckie,  the  whole  safety  of  the  civilized  world  must  depend ;  and 
the  danger  which  he  sees  hanging  over  Turkey  from  the  arms  of 
Suonaparte  affords  him  an  additional  reason  for  urging  the  neces-» 
sity  of  it.  Our  first  efforts,  he  conceives,  ought  to  be  directed 
against  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago,  and 
for  the  reasons  which  he  details  in  the  following  passage. 

*  It  may  be  shewn,  that  the  fall  of  Constantinople  will  be  a 
new  epoch  in  naval  history ;  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  ancient 
Byzantium  will  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  arsenals  in  the 
world.  The  marine  stores  of  Russia  will  descend  from  the  Black  Sea 
by  the  Borysthenes,  the  forests  of  Asia  Minor,  the  iron  of  Caucasus, 
the  copper  of  Chalcedon,  the  hemp  of  Si  nope  and  Trebisond,  cele- 
brated for  its  long  staple  and  strength,  all  will  flow  to  Constantinople  ; 
the  mariners  of  Greece,  Ionia,  and  the  islands  will  flock  thither  fur  em- 
ployment ;  and  the  foundation  of  a  naval  power  will  be  laid  which  our 
statesmen  are  determined  not  to  foresee.  France  will  not  only  then  be 
enabled  to  build  ships  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere,  from  the  abun- 
dance 
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I:  nnai  !>: '«  ,r--  1 -.:.•=•.  h.-.r-r':-::.  ::  eiAizirr:  -:--r5->riIj  wfcai  it  the 
reai  pr-/:]titf:ai  ir:-::.<kri%-*  c->r-ij.;r  Zj  'Jjt:  Bi^ica:  Sea,  and  dv  if- 

c>^  •i*r*:cr^*-  vf  ?-r::'^;?i'  i.:-:.i. .r.  wiicfa  RjJiLi  haj  in  view,  ad 

From  lK^  ace  -n:  v  f*i:h  :§  ^i-^ri  bj  Heri-doUis.  of  die  iapn- 
littit  ^xp^fiiiio^  arrtrJtiit:*  by  Dihus  sri::2at  Scjttfeia,  we  dane 
the  eariitrtt  i:)rori*.atkii  rcTp-r*::::!;  ic  nbes  «hlch  occapkd  tke 
couiitry  to  the  norh  aci'  r.  L-rtli-'^^e-:  of  tke  Euxine.     Tlie  Pcnoa 
km^  i*  Aoppo^^  noc  to  h2.\e  e=.:eroi  the  Krimca,  but  to  haTe  ad- 
vanced along  the  l>ariks  c:  Lie  P^'^  Mscds  to  Ae  Volg^  ad 
tfaence  to  have  made  his  w  ay  back  t-:-  the  Dan'^be  by  a  different  ro«ie. 
The  tribes  through  which  h£r  paired  are  described  bj  the  hnto- 
rian  as  having  occaaioce'i  no  small  mclestauoa  to  his  arniT:  Uttf 
appear  to  have  been  \tTy  =juch  the  same  people  as  are  still  to  be 
found  in  that  tract  of  country  :  and  it  U  impossible  not  to  be  strack 
with  the  Httle  change  a  lapse  of  ^>X>  years  has  efiected  in  their  la* 
bits  and  condition,  on  meeting  with  the  wanderii^  Xagais  wilk 
their  tents  upon  wheels,  wLicL  so  exacdy  answer  to  the  Hamax- 
obii  of  Herodotus.     The  origin  of  the  Cossacks  is  still  a  contro- 
verted point,  or  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  for  their  anoeston 
among  those  warlike  tribes  who  made  the  most  formidable  resis- 
tance to  the  progress  of  Darius. 

The  Krimea  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  more  savage  laoe 
9f  people,  to  whose  cruel  treatment  of  shipwrecked  mariners  bs 
been  attributed  the  epithet  of '  inhospitable/  by  which  the  Black 
Sea  was  formerly  distinguished;  and  Gibbon  has  observed  how 
beautiful  a  use  Euripides  has  made,  in  one  of  his  most  affectii^  tra* 
gedies,  of  the  received  opinion,  that  strangers  were  on  this  shore 
sacrificed  to  Diana  bv  the  natives.  We  hear  little  of  the  Taurica 
Chersonesiis,  (the  ancient  name  by  which  this  peninsula  was  known,) 
till  the  time  of  Mithridates.  It  formed  in  his  reign  a  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  and  it  was  to  this  quarter  of  his 
dominions  that  he  fled,  when  pressed  by  the  Roman  armies  is 
p9ntus,  and  there  ended  his  davs  bv  a  voluntary  death. 

Until 
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Until  about  the  14th  century  the  Krimea  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  visited  by  foreigners  for  mercantile  purposes :  amidst 
the  disorders  which  agitated  the  Greek  empire  at  that  period,  the 
.  Genoese  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  important  privilege  of 
a  free  navigation  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  compe- 
titors, and  an  unrestrained  commerce  with  the  ports  of  the  Krimea. 
rrheir  establishments  on  this  coast  were  of  a  magnitude  and  im- 
portance unusual  in  those  days,  as  the  remains  of  their  fortifications 
at  Caffa  and  Sudak  sufficiently  prove ;  and  they  by  degrees  acquired 
such  an  ascendancy  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  that  tlie  descen- 
dant of  Genghis  Khan  in  his  palace  at  Bachtiserai  was  kept  in 
complete  subjection  by  these  spirited  adventurers ;  and  by  mono- 
polizing the  traffic  of  the  interior,  and  exchanging  the  produce  of 
"die  salt  lakes  for  the  corn  and  fish  which  were  brought  down  the 
great  rivers  from  the  more  northern  parts  of  Russia,  Constantinople 
itself  became  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  supplies  from  this 
(Quarter  for  the  subsistence  of  its  immense  population. 

The  Genoese,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  w^ere  at 
last  expelled  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Krimea  remained  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  power,  till  it  was  annexed  by  Catherine  to  her  dominions 
in  the  way  that  we  have  stated.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is 
the  most  important  acquisition  made  by  thift  great  princess  in  prose- 
cution of  her  designs  upon  Turkey  ;  and  though  we  are  not  dis- 
posed with  Mr.  Eton,  to  consider  ^  the  mouth  unholy  that  dares  to 
arraign  her  right  to  this  conquest,'  its  importance  to  her  as  securing^ 
the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  will  not  admit  of  any  dispute.  . 

Hitherto,  however,  Russia  has  reaped  but  little  benefit  from  her 
new  possession,  and  has  neglected  to  avail  herself  of  the  numerous 
advantages  which  it  holds  out  for  naval  as  well  as  commercial  pur- 
poses. Such  is  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate,  that  there  are  few 
productions  which  might  not  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  Krimea.  In  the  delicious  vallies  found  in  the 
mountainous  tract  which  extends  along  the  coast,  the  vine  is  cul- 
tivated w'ith  considerable  success;  and  Pallas  conceives  that  the 
culture  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  raising  of  the  silkworm  might 
be  introduced  there  with  equal  advantage. 

Though  they  were  formerly  well  clothed  with  timber,  few  trees 
of  any  size  are  now  to  be  met  witli  on  the  mountains  ;  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  havoc  incessantly  made  among  the 
young  plants  for  domestic  purposes  by  the  Tartar  inhabitants. 
As  the  soil,  however,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wood,  a  valuable  supply  might  uo  doubt  in  process  of  time  be  hence 
obtained,  were  proper  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  destruction ; 
and  it  is  of  more  importance  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to 
diis  subject  than  may  be  at  first  ifnagined ;  for  though  no  country 
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possesses  such  natural  facility  for  internal  communication  by  water 
as  Russia,  she  has  not  been  enabled  to  provide  her  dock-yards  oo 
the  Black  Sea  with  timber  in  such  abundance  as  to  allow  her  to 
build  ships  of  war  there  as  cheaply  as  in  her  nortlieni  arsenals. 

Hie  Baltic  and  Caspian  seas  are  connected  by  means  of  die 
Volga^  and  the  communication  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  mm 
is  only  interrupted  by  the  cataracts  on  the  Dnieper ;  but  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Don  and  the  Volga^  which  was  originally  d^ 
signed  by  Selim  the  Second,  and  after^vards  taken  up  by  Peter  the 
Great,  has  never  been  carried  into  complete  execution,  on  account 
of  local  difficulties ;  and  therefore  the  timber  of  Woronetz,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  Russia,  cannot  be  transported  to  the 
sea  of  Asoph  without  considerable  expense. 

Those  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  sea  which  have  not 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  are  described  as  producing  ai 
abundance  of  timber  well  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of  ship- 
building ;  and  such  is  the  profuse  waste  of  this  valuable  article  n 
the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  that  nnuch  of  the  bb- 
healthiness  of  J  assy  and  Bucharest  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
stagnant  water  collected  under  the  planks  with  which  the  streets  of 
these  towns  are  laid. 

The  north  coast  of  Anatolia  is  covered  with  wood,  but  Busoi 
cannot  of  course  depend  upon  a  regular  supply  from  that  quarteri 
nor  is  she  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  ourselves  in  her  mK- 
cations  to  the  Porte  on  this  subject.  More  than  one  attempt  Iw 
been  made  by  our  ministers  at  Constantinople,  to  procure  tunber 
for  the  repairs  of  our^fleet  at  Malta,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Turkish  government.  Our  object  was  to  obtain  it  from  the  fiprat 
that  covers  the  tract  of  country,  between  the  Gulph  of  Isniknttd^ 
and  the  river  Sakaria,  which  possesses  great  facilities  of  water  cv- 
riage:  but  the  uniform  answer  to  our  proposals  has  been,  thit 
*  the  Grand  Signior  does  not  condescend  to  traffic  in  any  thing/ 

The  successors  of  Peter  the  Great  are  blamed  by  Mr,  EtDB 
(and  in  our  opinion  unjustly)  for  a  degree  of  vacillation  as  to  whe- 
ther it  was  the  true  interest  of  Russia  to  become  a  maritime  power 
in  the  northern  or  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  certainly  beet 
their  constant  object  to  establish  a  marine  in  both  quarters,  ifld 
though  some  of  the  towns  which  were  founded  by  Catherine  in  the 
southern  parts  of  her  dominions  may  appear  to  have  been  radwr 
capriciously  abandoned  to  make  way  for  new  favourites,  this  msj 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which  ihe 
conducted  her  approaches  against  her  neighbours  the  Turks,  so  tkiit 
places  which  were  originally  of  material  importance  ceased  to  con- 
tinue so,  when  a  more  valuable  possession  was  secured  by  tbe.pfO- 
fress  of  her  arms.    Thus  Oczakow,  which  was  founded  by  the 
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Turks  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks,  though  most  ad* 
vantageously  situated  as  the  emporiuni  for  Russian  produce  in.  this 
quarter,  has  heen  abandoned  for  Odessa ;  and  Sebastopol,  it  is 
probable,  will  in  the  same  way  become,  in  course  of  time,  the  chief 
naval  arsenal  in  the  Black  Sea  at  the  expense  of  Kherson  and 
Nicolaief.  The  name  of  Sinus  Portuosus,  by  which  the  bay  on 
vhich  it  is  situated  Was  known,  sufficiently  points  out  what  peculiar 
advantages  for  naval  purposes  the  harbour  of  Aktiar  or  Sebastopol 
was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  possess ;  like  that  of  Malta,  it 
abounds  with  small  inlets  which  are  admirably  calculated  for  the 
careening  and  repairing  of  ships.  The  depth  of  water  is  such,  that 
vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  may  lie  with  perfect  safety  quite  close 
to  the  shore,  and  the  whole  navy  of  Russia  might  ride  here  sheltered 
from  every  wind  that  blows.  A  fleet  stationed  here  in  its  progress 
to  the  southward  is  not  exposed  to  those  dangers  to  which  ships 
on  their  departure  from  Kherson  or  Nicolaief  are  subject.  The 
harbour  too  of  Sebastopol  is  never  blocked  up  by  ice,  and  the  water^ 
being  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  is  not  so  pernicious  to  ship* 
pii^  as  that  of  the  Dnieper. 

Nothing  but  the  certain  prospect  of  the  immense  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  corn  trade  with  Poland  could  have  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  city,  in  a  spot  exposed  to  so  many  serious  in- 
conveniences as  Odessa.  The  country  around  is  a  dreary  steppe, 
widiout  a  tree  in  any  direction  to  diversify  the  scene.  The  Water 
with  ^ich  the  town  is  supplied,  is  of  the  worst  description ;  and 
9B  the  original  plan  for  the  harbour  has  never  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution, the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  which  frequent  this  port  must 
lie  in  a  very  exposed  roadstead.  Yet,  as  the  emporium  of  the  va- 
luable productions  of  Poland,  Odessa  will,  no  doubt,  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  rise  to  considerable  importance,  and  Taganrog, 
from  a  similar  cause,  being  the  entrepot  of  all  the  Siberian  commo- 
dities, will  probably  prove  its  most  successful  rival,  though  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  navigation  in  that  quarter  are  daily  increasing  from 
the  rapid  diminution  of  water  in  the  sea  of  Asoph. 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
ia  much  cause  for  apprehension  or  jealousy  at  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  sea.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore her  fleet  m  that  quarter  can  assume  a  formidable  shape, 
unless  her  progress  in  naval  science  and  skill  should  be  far  more 
mpid  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  At  such  a  distance  from  the  seat 
(rf  government,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  much  mis- 
management and  neglect  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  naval 
coocems.  We  doubt  too  the  durability  of  the  vessels  there  con* 
itructed,  for  it  is  notorious  that,  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Siniavin^ 
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which  originally  sailed  from  Sebastopol^  and  which  was  sunen* 
dered  to  us  at  Lisbon,  only  two  ships  have  been  foinid  cappbi'^of 
proceeding  again  to  sea,  and  that  after  considerable  repair.  T hoDg^l 
great  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  obtaining  correct  surveji 
of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  the  charts  of  both  are  still  ex" 
tremely  defective.*  The  Russian  ships  of  war  are  so  seldom  exer- 
cised in  the  requisite  manoeuvres,  that  it  would  be  matter  of  i^on- 
der,  if  they  had  obtained  more  nautical  skill  than  they  are  known 
to  possess. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  dangers  of  the  Euxine^  and  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  the  bad  name  which  this  sea  has  ac- 
quired to  the  ignorance  and  want  of  seamanship  of  die  marinen 
who  frequent  it.  A  stronger  proof  cannot  be  given  of  this  defi- 
ciency than  a  fact  which  we  know  to  be  true ;  it  is,  that  during  As 
late  war  against  the  I'urks,  when  an  expedition  against  Trebisond 
was  in  agitation,  the  only  person  that  could  be  found  capable  of 
piloting  the  Russian  ships  of  war  into  that  harbour,  was  an  Engliab 
merchant  resident  at  Caffa ;  and  he  actually  did  lead  the  fleet  into 
the  bay  of  Trebisond,  and  conducted  the  operations  till  the  ieagu 
was  abandoned.  We  mention  these  circumstances  with  the  per- 
suasion, that  a  more  vigilant  attention  to  the  concerns  of  her  na?y 
in  this  quarter  will  enable  Russia  to  correct  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  her  service,  and  to  improve  the  discipline  and  skill  of 
her  seamen. 

The  cry  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  introduction  of  a 
new  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  always  proceeded  from 
the  French ;  and  Volney  is  the  only  author  of  that  nation  who  hat 
ventured  to  assert  his  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
empire  would  not  prove  prejudicial  to  France,  and  that  Russia 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  more  valuable  ally  than  the  Sultan  and 
ills  janissaries. 

We  confess,  for  our  parts,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  preach 
with  him  and  Mr.  Eton  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  expelling  them  from  Europe.  T^e  Dard»* 
nelles  cannot  perhaps  be  in  safer  hands,  though  unfortunately 
the  ascendancy  which  France  has  at  all  times  maintained  in  tht 
Divan  has  been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  extremely  prejudiddL 
to  this  country.  Still  less  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  view  wiA 
that  apprehension  which  has  been  expressed  by  more   sensible 

*  We  hope  the  example  lately  shewn  hy  this  country  in  dispatching  an  intelligot 
naval  officer  to  complete  a  survey  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Miuor,  which  we  dovfaC 
not  win  afford  much  useful  information,  wili  stimulate  oar  allies  to  acquire  more  lu-co* 
rate  iuformatiou  of  the  Atate  of  tkcir  own  shores. 
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ivriters  than  those  we  have  already  quoted,  the  rise  of  a  rival  navy 
XQ  the  Mediterranean,  whose  fleets  would  be  manned  with  seamen 
irom  the  coasts  of  Albania  and  Greece.  The  degraded  state  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  has  for  many  years  been  re- 
duced,  has  led  us,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  trust  almost  entirely  to 
our  own  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  object  that  we 
may  happen  to  have  in  view  y  but  it  is  vain  and  presumptuous  to 
suppose  that  all  our  plans  can  be  carried  into  execution  by  our* 
selves  alone,  and  the  economising  system  of  wrapping  ourselves  up 
in  our  nut-shell,  and  leaving  the  continent  to  take  care  of  itself,  is 
daily  losing  many  of  its  advocates. 

We  have  always  considered  the  jealousy  shewn  by  this  country 
of  any  improvement  in  the  navy  of  those  states  .which  are  our 
natural  allies,  as  a  mean  and  selfish  feeling,  unworthy  of  the 
spirit  of  ancient  times  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  have 
given  8ome  colour  to  the  accusation  so  often  brought  against  us  by 
France,  as  it  is  in  the  work  before  us,  of  aiming  at  the  exclusive  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  as  well  as  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world. 
This  system,  if  carried  beyond  its  due  length,  must,  we  con- 
peive^  prove  extremely  prejudicial  to  ourselves.  If  never  brought 
intp  action,  our  fleets  will  Jose  much  of  their  skilfin  manoeuvring/ 
as  well  as  our  sailors  their  knowledge  in  the  use  of  the  guns. 
They  were  never  more  formidable  than  when  constantly  engaged 
with  a  skilful  and  intrepid  enemy,  as  in  the  wars  with  the  Dutch  ; 
and  the  want  of  opportunities  of  distinction,  which  has,  until  of 
late  years,  operated  against  our  army,  would  undoubtedly  have  its 
effect  upon  our  fleet. 

England,  according  to  our  idea,  should  encourage,  as  far  as  she 
can,  the  growth  of  a  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  who  may 
one  day  be  able  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  France  in  that  sea.  We 
therefore  deprecate  all  jealousy  of  the  Russian  progress  in  the  at« 
tainment  of  naval  knowledge,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  part 
of  the.  Russian  fleet  which  is  now  under  the  orders  of  one  of  our 
most  hitelligent  officers,  is  as  anxious  to  improve  in  naval  tactics 
as  we,  on  our  parts,  are  willing  to  communicate  the  skill  which  we 
possess^  It  may  perhaps  startle  some  of  our  readers,  but  we  con- 
fess that  it  would  give  us  much  satisfaction  to  see  a  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  their  troops  in  possession  of  some  of  those 
'points  on  the  coast  which  it  has  so  long  been  their  object  to  obatin. 
We  allude  to  Corfu,  or  Cattaro,  where  the  Montenegrin  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  known  to  be  inclined  to  Russia,  might  at  all  times 
be  employed  as  a  most  formidable  diversion  in  any  operation 
against  France.  Had  we  possessed  allies  in  that  quarter  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  campaign,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  of  what 
incalculable  advantage  they  might  have  proved  to  the  common 
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cause  at  so  important  a  moment.  Whilst  the  Frencli  amiies  were 
occupied  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had  a  combined  force  of  20  or 
30,000  men  been  transported  across  the  Adriatic  to  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  tlie  \i'hole  country  would  have  been  in  arms;  and  with  die 
support  which  we  could  have  afforded  from  Sicily,  the  French  corps 
in  the  Tyrol  which  was  employed  to  watch  Austria,  and  which  Ini 
formed  the  ground-work  of  Buonaparte's  pres^it  army,  might 
have  been  overpowered,  and  as  signal  a  blow  given  to  the  Frendi 
influence  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  it  has  suffered  by  the  diaastioai 
result  of  the  campaign  in  the  north. 

Italy,  though  she  has  been  long  silent  under  the  severe  and 
grinding  oppression  of  the  French,  is  not  destitute  of  true  patriotB^ 
who  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  diing  for  the  welfare  of  Aeir 
country,  but  who  are  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  no  permanent 
advantages  can  be  gained  except  by  a  strict  union  of  states  which 
are  now  under  different  governors ;  and  they  have  dierefore  pru- 
dently abstained  from  premature  efforts  which  might  have  been 
crushed,  before  England  (the  only  power  in  whom  they  are  iDclined 
to  confide)  could  come  to  their  assistance. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  which  we  would  suggest  as  calcnhted 
to  quiet  the  alarms  of  those  who  dread  the  appearance  of  a  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  whom  nature  seems  to  have  denied  all 
access  to  its  shores :  it  may,  perhaps,  also  have  its  use  to  notice 
the  different  reasons  assigned  by  some  of  the  writers  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  for  carrying  into  effect  their  schemes  upon  Ae 
Greek  islands.  '  What !'  says  Mr.  Leckie, '  shall  we  allow  Russia 
to  acquire  the  means  of  attacking  us  on  our  own  element  by  nq- 
lecting  to  secure  possession  of  the  valuable  islands  of  Greece? 
Whilst  Mr.  Eton,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  consider  it  ad- 
vantageous that  Russia  should  appropriate  them  to  herself,  as  the 
more  her  fleets  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  our  own,  the  more 
completely,  in  his  opinion,  will  they  be  at  our  mercy. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Mr.  Leckie  through  all  the  detub 
of  his  scheme  of  insular  empire,  though,  as  the  scene  is  principally 
laid  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  very  much  to  our  present  purpose. 
It  is  sufficient  perhaps  to  observe,  that  as  the  islands  which  he  pro- 
poses to  occupy,  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  establishment  of 
a  third  rate  man  of  war,  (like  the  rock  of  Anholt,)  and  as  troops 
theretbre  must  be  forthcoming  to  garrison  these  new  acquisitions 
at  a  time  when  every  disposable  man  is  employed  on  services  of 
greater  momeut  elsewhere ;  we  may  well  rest  contented,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  with  that  undisputed  superiority  in  the  Meditemh 
nean  which  is  enjoyed  by  our  fleets;  and  which  they  will  long  con- 
tinue to  enjoy,  if  perseverance,  enterprize,  and  unwearied  exertioft 
can  w^ecure  it.    We  return  to  the  affairs  of  Russia. 

The 
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The  epithet  *  extreme'  has  been  applied  by  Horace  to  the  Ta- 
nais,  (the  Don.)  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Russian  sovereigns 
Jiave  been  prudent  in  extending  the  boundary  of  their  empire  be- 
jood  the  Don.  The  possession  of  Astrahkan,  it  is  true,  secures 
the  command  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  commerce  of  that  sea,  but 
the  projects  against  India,  which  have  at  various  times  been  enter- 
tained by  Russia,  are  chimerical ;  and  though  tlie  Czar  Peter  re- 
tained possession  for  some  years  of  the  valuable  provinces  of 
Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astrabat,  he  was  at  last,  though  unwil* 
lingly,  compelled  to  give  them  up.  So  valuable  and  compact  a 
possession  as  the  Krimea  being  once  added  to  the  empire,  any  ex- 
tension of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  southward  on  either  side  of 
the  Black  sea  can  only  serve  to  divert  a  part  of  the  disposable  force 
of  the  country  from  the  quarter  where  a  powerful  army  is  most  re* 
quired,  and  cannot  in  any  way  materially  contribute  to  augment 
her  resources. 

Every  war  in  which  Russia  has  been  engaged  has  only  served 
to  prove  her  utter  inability  to  maintain  a  sufficient  military 
force  upon  more  than  one  frontier  at  the  same  time.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  the  constant  policy  of  France  to  preserve  a 
close  alliance  with  Turkey  and  Sweden,  which  might  enable 
her,  when  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Russia,  to  menace  at  the 
same  moment,  by  means  of  these  allies,  both  the  northern  and 
soudiern  frontiers  of  that  power.  She  has  in  all  former  wars  car- 
ried this  design  into  execution  with  more  or  less  effect ;  and  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  if  Buonaparte  had  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to 
create  a  diversion  in  his  favour  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  and  at  the 
same  time  been  able  to  dissuade  the  Turks  from  making  peace,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  bring  aa 
army  into  the  field  in  the  last  campaign  equal  to  cope  with  the  in- 
vader. Those  who  find  fault  therefore  with  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded between  this  country  and  Sweden,  should  recollect  this 
insufficiency  of  the  resources  of  Russia,  this  inadequacy  to  repel 
the  attacks  prepared  for  her  from  all  quarters.  This  it  was  which 
made  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  cause  to  secure, 
at  whatever  price,  the  alliance  of  Sweden. 

M.  Montgalliard  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  politics  of 
Russia  in  regard  to  Turkey,  and  more  especially  to  the  alleged 
infraction  on  her  part  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  that  empire. 

*  Le  cabinet  de  St.  Petersbourg/  says  he,  *  a  fait  tous  ses  efforts 
pour  d^merabrer  les  provinces  Ottomanes,  et  s'emparer  de  Constanti- 
nople. Ce  cabinet  a  les  yeux  fixes  sur  cette  capitale,  comme  le  Mam- 
mon du  Paradis  Perdu  sur  le  parvis  des  demeures  celestes ;  et  c'est  par 
la  conqu^te  de  la  Pologne  qu'il  s'est  f!atte  de  consommer  la  destruction 
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de  Tempirc  Ottoman,  et  qull  k  roarche  k  ambition  decouverte  nr 

Constantinople.' — p.  249- 

When  we  reflect  that  without  the  possession. of  the  DardaneOo^ 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  become  a  naval  power  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Black  sea,  must  be  attended  with  considerahk 
difficulty,  and  that  she  must,  at  all  times,  be  in  some  degree  de- 
pendant on  a  nation  that  despises  all  mercantile  adventure,  Cdt 
whatever  commerce  she  may  acquire  in  that  quarter^  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  Constantinople  should  always  have  been  the  chief 
poiAt  to  which  the  projects  of  the  greatest  of  the  Russian  sovereigni 
have  been  directed ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  tender  solicitude  for 
the  safety  of  that  capital  which  is  testified  by  the  author  before  us. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  anxiety  of  Catherine,  and  the  gigantic 
schemes  of  conquest  which  she  was  inclined  to  entertain.  If  we  may 
believe  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  they  were  not  at  all  to  the  taste  cl 
that  coadjutor  in  most  of  her  plans,  the  Ejnperor  Joseph;  for  her 
eloquent  discourses  on  the  prospect  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  Greece,  with  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  that  countiyi 
seem  only  to  have'  produced  the  pettish  observation — *  Eh,  que 
diable  faire  de  Constantinople  ? ' 

The  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Waliachia  being  situated,  like 
the  Netherlands,  between  two  powerfid  states,  have  always,  like 
tiiem,  been  the  seat  of  war.  The  Turks,  By  the  last  trea^,  were 
induced  to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  but  they  will  naturally 
look  with  considerable  jealousy  to  the  approache3  of  their  neighr 
hours  in  the  direction  of  these  provinces.  On  the  other  band,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Russia  should  have  been  anxious  to  secure he^ 
self  from  insult  on  this  frontier,  when  we  recollect  a  note  given  to 
the  divan  by  the  French  ambassador  Sebastiani,  in  the  year  1S06| 
in  which  he  broadly  states,  that  the  Turks  cannot  be  permitted  tQ 
allow  Russian  ships  of  war  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  ^  sans  douner  i 
S.  M.  Napoleon  le  Grand  le  droit  de  traverser  les  6tats  d^  I'empire 
Ottoman  pour  aller  sur  le  Dniestre  combattre  Tarni^e  Ru^se/ 

After  all,  however  it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  M.  Mon^gidliard 
and  his  countryn^en  to  testify  an  excess  of  sensibility  for  th^  f^ 
of  Turkey,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  just  cause  for  ap? 
prehension  that  Russia  will  make  too  rapid  advances  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Balkan  mountains  (the  ancient  Hasmus)  offer  a  pKNtt 
formidable  barrier  to  an  invading  army,  and  the  possession  of  die 
passes  in  this  range  must  create  an  almost  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. Tlie  Turkish  armies,  it  is  true,  are  no  longer  composed  of  the 
same  troops,  or  led  by  the  same  generals  that  once  spread  terror 
and  dismay  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  but  they  are  still  able  to  make 
a  formidable  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms;  and 
we  must  recollect,  in  estimating  their  power,  that  in  the  war  of 
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17d8y  they  withstood,  for  four  successive  campaigns^  the  united 
force  of  Austria  and  Russia.* 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  which  we  should  willingly  refrain 
from  touching — we  mean  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  regard  to 
the  partition  of  Poland.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  read  the  abuse 
lavished  upon  the  Empress  Catherine  on  this  occasion,  and  w^ 
should  be  almost  led  to  imagine  that  our  author,  at  the  time  he 
yras  writing,  had  forgotten  the  .system  of  arrondissements,  which 
has  been  so  universally  adopted  by  the  hero  he  celebrates^  or 
that  he  conceives  us  to  be  ignorant  of  the  well  known  facts,  that  at 
the  conferences  with  D'Oubril,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in- 
formed by  the  French  negociator  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  extend 
his  frontier  towards  Poland  as  far  as  he  wished,  and  that  at  Tilsit 
the  Vistula  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  natural  boundary  of  his 
empire. 

A  certain  class  of  politicians  in  this  country,  however  they  may* 
be  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  author  before  us  in  the  view  which 
he  has  taken  of  the  Russian  government  and  people,  will  not,  we 
imagine,  be  equally  inclined  to  subscribe  to  his  opinion  of  the 
talents  of  their  great  leader  Mr.  Fox ;  nor  (we  think  it  right  tp 
premise)  do  we  go  along  with  him  in  all  he  has  advanced  on  this 
subject,  though  he  may  be  correct  as  to  certain  points, 

*  Lorsque  Mr.  Fox/  says  he,  '  sanctionnait  le  d^membrem^nt  de  ce 
Toyaume,  demandait  une  entibre  adhesion  k  toutes  les  vues  de  la  cour 
de  St.  Petersbourg,  et  autorisait  d'avance  le  partage  de  la  Turquie^ 
lorsqu'entraine  par  sa  haine  centre  la  France,  ou  peut  ^tre  corrpmpu 
par  les  largesses  de  Catherine  II.  ce  membre  du  parlement  approuvait 
avec  une  sorle  de  fureur  le  traite  de  1795  conclu  entre  TAngleterre  et 
la  Russie,  traite  par  lequel  tous  les  demembremens  qu'il  plairait  k  la 
dernit^re  de  ces  puissances  d'effectuerk  Tavenir  6taient  tacitement  recon- 
nus  par  la  premiere,  Mr.  Fox  donnail  la  mesure  de  son  caract^re 
moral,  et  celle  de  ses  talens  politiques.' — p.  68. 

Until  the  last  campaign  we  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
hearing  from  one  quarter  in  this  country,  that  the  disgust  excited  in 
Russia  at  the  expedition  sent  by  England  against  Copenhagen,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries.  This  asser- 
tion, it  is  true,  has  since  been  satisfactorily  disproved,  but  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  that  our  ally  is  now  acci^sed  of  having  connived  at 
the  measure,  and  that  it  is  coupled  with  other  charges  of  grave 
accusation,  such  as  the  occupation  of  that  part  of  Finland  which 
belonged  to  Sweden,  the  ally  of  France ;  and  the  free  commercial 
intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  English  and  Russian  ports, 
though  the  countries  were  in  a  state  of  nominal  war. 


*  *  Foiivoit  on  croire/  says  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  '  que  cet  empire  Musulroan  delft- 
br6  cut  pu  mettre  rarm^t  Russe  dani  le  plus  triste  ^tat  P' 
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We  have  always  considered  the  forbearance  shewn  by  this  ooo- 
try  towards  Russia  at  that  period  as  highly  praiseworthy;  uri 
nothing  could  more  effectually  counteract  the  object  vrfaich  Bwh 
naparte  had  in  view^  whea-the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  wen 
carried  into  execution  elsewhere,  than  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  t^ 
force  them  in  her  sea-ports. 

'  Le  cabinet  de  France  a  dcsir^,  il  a  constamment  voulu  la  pros- 
perity de  I'empire  Ottoman.'  £very  project,  on  the  contraiy,  which 
Russia  undertakes,  we  are  told,  has  ultimately  its  destnictioo  ii 
view,  and  that  England  is  content  to  connive  at  die  usurpatioii  d 
her  ally  from  the  understanding  that  she  is  to  obtain  as  aa  equifif 
lent  certain  commercial  advantages. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  foreigners  appear  at  all  dmes  to 
entertain  more  mistaken  notions,  than  with  regard  to  the  comme^ 
cial  interests  of  this  country:  it  is  not  wonderful  therefore  tbC 
a  Frenchman  of  the  present  day  should  not  be  better  infomied  m 
this  particular  than  his  countrymen  in  general.  England,  according 
to  our  author,  reaps  all  the  benefit  of  the  trade  which  is  carried  m 
between  this  country  and  Russia,  and  our  manufacturer^  are  said  10 
be  enriched  by  the  importation  of  raw  materials  which  the  Russiaai 
are  obliged  to  take  back,  when  made  up,  at  exorbitant  prices,  beiiC 
unable  to  make  the  most  of  the  valuable  commodities  whidh  thar 
country  affords.  Now  what  M.  Montgalliard  affects  to  consider 
as  a  peculiar  hardship  under  which  the  Russians  labour,  takes  place 
in  all  species  of  traffic.  The  raw  material  is  sent  to  that  cotuiby 
which  has  hands  and  machinery  to  apply  it  to  advantage,  and  mi- 
nufactured  goods  are  taken  in  exchange.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that,  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia,  the  balance  U 
trade  is  very  much  against  us,  and  that  Russia,  as  we  have  under* 
stood,  owes  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  commerce  which  wtf 
last  year  carried  on  by  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Brody,  to  her  re- 
fusal to  exclude  English  goods  from  her  ports. 

We  do  not  deny  the  importance  to  this  coimtry  of  maintainBig 
such  an  intercourse  with  the  north  of  Europe,  as  may  enable  her 
to  procure  a  large  supply  of  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic,  but  we 
have  found  by  experience  that  they  may  be  obtained  from  other 
quarters ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Russian  landholder 
would  suffer  more  from  having  the  produce  of  his  estate  thrown 
upon  his  hands  by  the  interruption  of  all  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  than  our  merchants,  by  being  obliged  to  seek  another 
field  for  their  speculations. 

We  are  accused  by  M.  Montgalliard  of  a  desire  to  engross  all 
the  commerce  of  the  world;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  cer- 
tainly give  a  colour  to  such  an  accusation.  We  are  compelled  to 
assert  our  maritime  rights  with  a  high  hand^  in  order  to  preserve  our 
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mtioiml  indepeDdence ;  though  we  should  condemn  as  injpolitic 
aod  unjust  that  monopolizing  spirit  which  would  exclude  every 
eoontrv  but  our  own  from  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of  commerce. 
It  is  absurd  to  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  English  nation,  though 
it  may  be  admired  and  dreaded,  is  not  looked  upon  with  eyes  of 
jealousy  by  the  continent  in  general,  and  in  no  odier  manner  can 
we  so  powerfully  attach  allies  to  our  cause  as  by  allowing  them  to 
participate  in  those  commercial  advantages  which  we  exclusively 
possess. 

Tlie  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  considered  by  M.  Montgal- 
liard as  striking  monuments  of  the  political  sagacity  of  Buonaparte, 
and.  the  ministers  of  the  Regent  are  told,  that '  nothmg  but  a  pacific 
system  of  policy  can  avert  all  the  evils  which  must  follow  from 
Aese  formidable  measures.'  The  confident  tone  in  which  the 
effects  to  be  expected  from  tlie  operation  of  the  continental  system 
is  announced,  will  be  amusing  enough  to  those  who  have  witnessed 
its  total  failure. 

*  Heureusement  pour  TEurope,  TEmpfereur  Napoleon  tient  entre  ses 
mains  ie  sort  de  TAngleterre,  la  liber te  des  mers,  Tindependance  du 
commerce  des  deux  hemispheres,  la  paix  du  monde;  le  maintien  du 
flecret  qui  declare  les  Isles  Britanniques  en  6tat  de  blocus,  et  Taffai- 
blissement  de  la  puissance  Russe,  assurent  ces  grands  et  heureux 
resultats.' 

Though  it  was  from  the  beginning  quite  apparent  that  the  late 
unprovoked  attack  by  Buonaparte  upon  Russia,  was  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mortal  hatred  which  be  bears  to  this  country,  and 
to  the  injury  which  he  trusted  would  result  to  us  from  the  subjuga- 
tion of  our  ally,  we  have  never  seen  this  fact  so  explicitly  avowed 
as  in  the  work  before  us. 

*  Ce  sent  les  continuelles  hostilit^s  de  TAngleterre  qui  forcent  TEmpe- 
reur  Napoleon  de  porter  ses  armies  aujourdhui  j usque  dans  le  centre 
de  la  Moscovie.' — p.  229. 

We  are  not  surprized  at  the  spleen  which  is  throughout  betrayed 
by  our  author  at  the  intimate  union  which  now  happily  subsists  be* 
tween  the  two  powers;  we  trust  the  insidious  attempts  of  France 
to  sow  divisions  between  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  will  all  meet 
with  as  little  success  as  those  of  the  work  before  us,  and  we  ear- 
nestly pray  that  two  powers,  which  for  die  good  of  the  civilized 
world  ought  to  be  united,  may  cordially  continue  so  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  prosperity  and  renown. 
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Art.  VIII.  Metnoirs  of  IViUiam  Paleif,D,D»  By  Geoige 
Wilson  Mcadlcy.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appeudis.  Edin* 
burghy  Constable^  and  Co.-  London^  Cradock  audjoj.  IBKL 
tJvo.  pp.  404. 

^  CEPULCHRUM  hand  pulchrum  pulcbrai  feminai'  is  an  iB^ 
^  coniyruity  not  peculiar  to  Gruter.  But  departed  genias,« 
ivell  as  departed  beauty,  claims  a  master's  hand;  the  oneindc 
•culptor,  the  other  in  the  biographer.  Yet  it  has  too  often  ben 
the  misfortune  of  both  to  have  their  memories  consigned  to  humbh 
friends  and  unskilful,  though  flattering,  artists. 

Palej  was  among  the  few  gifted  men  of  the  present  age  vb 
have  merited  an  union  of  talent  and  affection  m  the  man  tUt 
should  undertake  to  deliver  their  lives  and  characters  to  posteiitf. 
Such,  moreover,  and  so  intimate  had  long  been  his  connexion  vitt 
one  family  eminently  qualified  for  the  purpose,  that,  after  his  de- 
cease, the  public  naturally  looked  with  some  degree  of  hope  ml 
expectation  to  that  quarter.  But  the  reserve  of  high  rank^  uid  the 
engagements  of  a  laborious  profession  may  be  supposed  to  lure 
prevented  the  exertions  of  one  individual,  while  another  and  n 
earlier  friend,  broken  down  by  bad  health,  and  expecting  soon  Id 
follow  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  could  only  cultivate  in  private 
conversation^  or  in  secret  recollection,  the  memory  of  him  whoa 
he  most  loved  while  living,  and  most  venerated  when  dead. 

Dr.  John  Law  was  one  of  those  accomplished  Knglishmen  who 
have  been  transplanted  from  subordinate  stations  of  competence 
and  usefulness  in  England, 

*  To  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air ;' 

to  spend  their  remaining  days  in  the  tumult  of  Hibernian  politics; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  to  exercise  spiritual  joiis- 
diction  over  a  clergy  without  congregations.  Such  has  been  the 
lot,  such  indeed  the  reward  of  ill-judging  ambition  in  more  tranquil 
times :  but  this  unfortunate  prelate  fell  upon  evil  days  as  well  ai 
evil  tongues;  and  situated  as  he  found  himself,  at  its  eruption,  io 
the  very  focus  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  by  an  unhappy  determinatioD 
not  to  quit  a  post  in  which  his  presence  could  have  little  efled, 
anxiety  and  alarm  laid  the  foundation  of  those  complicated  disease! 
which  hurried  him  to  the  grave. 

This  event,  and  those  which  led  to  it,  the  public  have  to  defJoie 
on  their  own  account  as  well  as  his;  since  the  leisure  and  tranquil- 
lity of  Carlisle,  from  which  he  was  transplanted,  would  probablj  ' 
not  only  have  prolonged  his  ddys,  but  produced  that  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  which  (without  meaning  any  disrespect 
to  the  present  biographer)  must  be  allowed  to  have  fallen  into 
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▼ery  different  hands :  for,  in  addition  to  a  manly  and  penetrating 
understanding,  a  severe  integrity,  and  an  erudition  able  not  only  to 
comprehend   the   attainments   of  his   friend,   but  to   assist  and 

nmote  his  inquiries,  there  was  in  the  temper  and  manner  of  Dr. 
in  Law,  though  the  younger  man  of  the  two,  something  which, 
"without  either  effort  or  intention,  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  friend- 
ship, acquired  and  long  maintained  an  high  ascendant  over  the 
xnind  of  Paley.  Of  the  other  able  and  intimate  companions 
of  his  youth,  some  were  gone  before,  and  the  rest,  did  oot  long 
nirvive  him :  so  that  the  memory  of  Paley  might,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  have  been  preserved  only  in  his  works,  had  not  the  di- 
ligence and  zeal  of  his  present  biographer  exerted  themselves,  before 
k  was  too  late,  to  collect  many  scattered  anecdotes  which,  with 
tb^  present  depositaries,  would  quickly  have  been  no  more,  and 
out  of  these,  assisted  by  his  own  recollections,  to  embody  such  a 
resemblance,  as. his  skill  would  permit,  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

To  Mr.  Meadley,  therefore,  we  feel  and  acknowledge  some 
obligation;  for,  though  we  could  antecedently  have  wished  the 
task  in  other  hands,  yet  before  he  seized  it  the  undertaking  ap- 
peared to  have  become  a  derelict,  and  it  is  no  longer  matter  of 
censure,  or  even  of  surprize,  that  he  undertook  it;  for  it  ought  to 
be  a  rule  of  criticism,  as  it  is  of  law,  in  every  case  to  accept  the 
•best  evidence  which  can  be  procured. 

To  this  second  edition  of  the  work  before  us,  (which,  on  account 
of  the  *  enlargement'  it  has  received,  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
completing  the  sketch  which  we  laid  before  the  reader  in  a  former 
No.*)  we  have,  as  a  whole,  no  very  material  objections :  the  style 
'  18  not  exceptionable ;  the  facts  and  dates  are  accurate ;  the  writer's 
apprehension  of  the  character  which  he  has  undertaken  to  delineate, 
though  somewhat  faint,  is  usually  right :  while,  with  a  becoming 
interest  in  the  subject,  his  admiration  is  never  excessive,  his  pane- 
gyric never  disgusting.  With  all  these  merits,  this  Life  of  Paley 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  originality  not  surpassed  in  our  days,  has 
one  radical  deficiency,  which  the  writer  could  not  help — an  absence 
of  those  magic  touches  of  art  which  constitute  the  difference 
between  a  dead  and  living  resemblance,  between  the  tame  though 
faithful  strokes  of  a  moderate  artist  and  the  magic  touches  of  a 
Reynolds,  which  are  able  to  draw  intellect  and  passion  out  of 
canvass,  and  appear  almost  to  reanimate  the  dead.     Tlie  political 

J  arty,  indeed,  to  which  this  writer  belongs,  have  never  been  cele- 
rated  for  such  powers:  the  faculty,  however,  of  distorting  and 
misrepresenting,  of  seeing  every  object  through  their  own  coloured 
medium^  of  depreciating  the  most  generous  acts  and  darkening  the 
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brightest  characters^  they  have  abundantly  imparted  to  their  pipi 
Mr.  Meadlev.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

William  Paley,  though  not  actually  bom  iu  the  district  of  Yoik- 
shire  called  Craven^  was  descended  of  Craven  parents^  and  tna* 
planted  thither  in  his  infancy.  The  inhabitants  of  this  nigged  al 
remote  tract  have^  like  other  mountaineers,  a  character  more  8troii|^ 
ly  marked  than  tlieir  lowland  neighbours,  from  which  Paley  demei 
an  early  tincture,  which  no  intercourse  with  the  world  ever  mxe 
off,  or  produced  an  inclination  to  wear  off.  With  clear  and  shrevrf 
understandings,  great  humour  and  naivet^  in  their  conversatiiiai 
fondness  for  old  stories,  rusticity  often  affected,  and  a  dialect  lAiA 
heightens  and  sets  off  every  other  peculiarity,  that  country  Im 
produced  many  archetypes  of  this  extraordinary  man,  though  none 
perhaps  with  equal  powers  of  reasoning,  or  even  invention. 

In  this  congenial  soil  and  climate,  therefore,  he  appeared  loi 
original,  less  of  a  phenomenon  than  any  where  else.  But  here  too 
the  unworn  asperities  of  his  manner,  by  exciting  the  least  rarpriKi 
gave  the  least  offence,  and  here  perhaps  to  the  last  day  of  hu  life 
he  most  willingly  reposed,  and  found  himself  most  at  home.  Utt 
highest  advancement  in  the  church  would,  in  this  respect,  have  hd 
no  effect  upon  him.  He  was,  and  ever  would  have  been,  ufait 
Lipsius  called  Vespasian, — ^homo  subrusticus  et  vere  Sabinus. 

In  his  education  every  thing  seemed  prepared  and  disposed  ■ 
order  to  demonstrate  what  some  minds  can  do  for  tfaemsdfBi. 
From  the  school  of  his  own  obscure  village,  where  little  wti 
taught,  and  that  little  far  from  well,  he  was  sent  to  Cambriii^  to 
contend  with  the  polished  sons  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  ik 
result  was  that  he  bore  away  one  of  the  most  honourable  prizes 
from  them  all.  Here  two  of  the  three  years  allotted  to  a  severe 
course  of  academical  study  were  loitered  away  by  Paley  in  un- 
connected and  desultory  reading.  A  third  year  of  severe  appli- 
cation placed  him  above  his  competitors. 

Tlie  Cambridge  system  of  study  is  2l  forcing  system,  whicby 
applying  itself  almost  wholly  to  one  subject,  and  being  adapted 
to  minds  of  a  single  cast,  frequently  debilitates  the  understanding 
through  life,  by  the  effort  to  produce  a  single  fruitage.  Paley  ml 
none  of  these  sickly  productions  of  toil  and  art :  his  powers  oad 
roused  became  spontaneously  and  abundantly  prolific,  and  tht 
native  fertility  of  his  mind,  instead  of  being  exhausted  or  impaired 
by  a  single  push,  appeared  to  be  invigorated  by  severe  exertion. 

.We  are  next  to  contemplate  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  guide,  ii 
fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college.  Here  he  had  the  fortune  to  ba 
associated  with  an  admirable  coadjutor,  Mr.  John  Law,  in  conceit 
with  whom  he  planned  and  executed  a  laborious  and  comprdien- 
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ttve  system  of  institutioD^  supported  by  a  vigorous  and  spirited  dis-» 
cipline.  This  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  last  at- 
tempts in  that^and  perhaps  either  University,  to  sustain  or  to  revive 
the  ancient  tone  of  authority,  vi^hich  was  at  once  rough  and  affec- 
tionate, peremptory  and  parental.  '  You  do  not  treat  me  like  a  gen* 
tieman/  said  a  young  man  to  one  of  these  faithful  reprovers, 
^n  the  new  spirit  which  was  just  beginning  to  appear,  '  You  do 
.  not  treat  me  like  a  gentleman.'  *  I  never  meant  to  do  so,'  was 
the  answer,  '  but  as  a  boy  under  discipline.'  We  record  this  as  a 
specimen  of  the  true  lemper  of  an  old  tutor  in  an  English  univer-' 
sity  before  the  spirit  of  gentlemanship  had  eaten  out  both  authori- 
ty and  attachment,  which  are  now  succeeded  by  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed,  the  teachers  and  the  taught, 
90  perfectly  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cool 
and  mutually  indifferent,  that  it  might  seem  as  if  the  only  object  in 
view  was  for  the  oqe  party  to  maintain  his  popularity,  and  the 
o^r  his  independence.  How  far  the  Universities  have  given  way 
to  the  general  spirit  of  the  times,  or  how  far,  by  concession  to 
youthful  encroachment,  they  have  contributed  to  the  lamentable 
cUffusion  of  that  spirit  through  the  kingdom,  we  shall  not  at  present 
inquire.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  its  effects  have 
been  equally  pernicious  in  public  and  domestic  life;  and  even  in 
the  Universities  themselves  what  has  been  gained  (or  rather  what 
has  not  been  lost)  by  the  exchange  ?  The  tutor  was  more  loved 
when  he  was  more  feared,  and  Uie  pupil,  instead  of  the  liberty 
which  he  claims,  has,  at  the  most  dangerous  period  of  life,  become 
the  slave  of  his  own  will  and  passions. 

*  Di  majorum  animis  tenuem  et  sine  pondere  terram, 
Spirantesque  rosas  et  in  urn4  perpetuum  ver, 
Qui  praeceptorem  sancto  voluere  parentis 
Esse  lo^o !' 

The  following  anecdote,  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on 
these  two  virtuous  and  independent  young  men,  shall  be  lold,  after 
a  short  preface,  in  Mr.  Meadley's  words.  About  the  time  of  a 
preat  contest  for  the  High  Stewardship  of  the  University,  which  is 
ID  the  recollection  of  many  persons  yet  alive,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  had  ranged  themselves  under  two  noblemen  of  very  oppo- 
site characters,  though  both  of  great  abilities.  The  partizans  very 
naturally  resembled  their  respective  patrons.  The  leaders  of  the 
former  party  shall  be  nameless ;  of  the  latter,  we  mention  with 
honour  that  intrepid  spirit  the  present  Bishop  of  Landaff. 

■  *  When,'  says  our  biographer,  *  the  hall  of  Christ's  College,  which 
liad  been  promised  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  was  fitting  up 
for  a  benefit  concert  for  Ximines,  a  Spanish  musician,  warmly  patron- 
ised by  Lord  Sandwich,  Mr.  Paley  and  Mv.  Law  peremptorily  insisted 

that 
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that  tbe  promise  should  be  recalled,  unless  satisfactoiy  assmance  m 
given  that  a  ludy  then  living  with  his  lordship,  and  who  bad  been  open- 
ly distributing  tickets,  should  not  be  permitted  to  attend.  At  fiist  the 
senior  tutor,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Sandwich,*  (i 
very  reputable  connexion  fur  a  divine  and  an  in»lituror  of  youth,)  *  ob- 
jected to  the  idea  of  excluding  any  lady  from  a  public  concert:  bnt 
afterwards  when  they  urged  that  standing  in  a  public  situation  as  the 
instructors  of  youth,  it  was  their  duty  to  discountenance  everj-  sort  of 
immorality,  and  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Society  in  case  of  his  refii- 
sal,  the  assurance  was  given,  and  the  arrangement  suffered  to  proceed.' 

Be  it  remembered,  that  of  these  two  champions  of  moralitv  and 
decorum,  the  older  was  then  no  more  than  twenty-eight! 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  and  by  means  of  the  same  early 
connexion,  that  Mr.  Paley  was  introduced  as  chaplain  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Dr.  Law,  then  newly  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Ca^ 
lisle,  who  like  other  scholarlike  men  elevated  to  these  hi<rh  situa- 
tions in  the  decline  of  life,  wanted  an  active  and  skilful  coadjutor. 
Neither  party  had  reason  to  repent  of  this  connexion.  The  chap- 
lain lived  in  his  patron's  family  as  an  equal ;  their  confidence  vai 
reciprocal ;  his  services  merited  all  which  a  see  richer  in  patronage 
than  that  of  Carlisle  could  bestow,  and  they  received  from  the  h- 
mited  resources  which  it  did  afford  more  than  his  disinterested  and 
unambitious  temper  aspired  to.  Beside  a  series  of  parochial  pre- 
ferment of  no  great  value,  he  became  successively  Prebendary  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  Archdeacon  and  Chancellor  of  the  diocese. 

We  stop  the  progress  of  the  narrative  for  a  m.oment,  in  order  to 
notice,  before  they  are  left  too  far  behind,  some  particulars  in  the 
early  character  of  Paley  as  a  scholar  and  a  w  riter.  It  is  not  a 
little  diverting  that  the  first  known  composition  -  of  a  nian  who 
never  afterwards  discovered  a  glimpse  of  poetical  taste  or  ima- 
gination, should  have  been  A  Poem  in  the  manner  of  Ossian.  -Had 
we  been  assured  that  the  first  work  of  ^Ir.  Gray  had  been  a  solu- 
tion of  some  mathematical  problem  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  wc 
should  scarcely  have  been  more  astonished.  His  next  perfurm- 
ance,  of  which  more  than  one  copy  appears  to  be  extant,  is  hb 
Pri^e  dissertation,  written  when  senior  Bachelor  of  Arts,  where,  in  a 
style  somewhat  uncouth  and  rugged  but  with  great  vigour  of 
tliouglit,  and  a  promise  of  all  his  future  excellence  as  a  reasoner, 
he  supports  the  cause  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  disencumbered 
by  him  with  great  skill  from  the  load  of  calumny  with  which  it  bad 
been  oppressed  by  its  enemies,  against  the  impracticable  and 
unnatural  dogmata  of  Zeno.  Of  this  original  performance  Mr. 
Meadiey  has  given  a  short  specimen  from  the  couclusipu,  to  w)uch 
we  shall  subjohi  tlie  exordium. 

'  Cume  GroDcia  jaindudum  cesscrit  philosophia  atqUa  ser6  Admodum 
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apud  nostros  expetita  lacertos  tandem  porrexisse  tideatur,  utile  profecto 
terit  atque  huiccert^loco  accom modatum,  disjecta  philosophorum  monu- 
menta  respicere  eorumque  ita  conferre  utilitates,  ut  habearous  aliquan- 
do  quo  lare  et  jigs  tutemur  et  civitatem.  Quae  quidem  utilitatum 
pomparatio  et  quasi  contetitio  cum  ipsa  per  se  sit  fructuosa  et  frugifera^ 
turn  maxime  nostris  ec^  studiis  commendatur  quod  materiam  hancce 
veteres  integrara  omnino  intactamque  reliquere.  Quamdiu  enim  vi- 
giiit  Athenis  philosophia,  quisque  suss  sunt  astricti  disciplinae,  eamque 
fid  augendam  totos  sese  penitusque  tradidere ;  inde  propriis  delectati 
studiiS)  aliena  aut  omnind  contempsere  aut  parum  studiose  prosecuti 
sunt.  Affectibus  plan^  praepediti  ad  dogmata  diversarum  scholarum 
excutienda  accessere,  niagistros  interea  suos  superstitiose  venerantes/ 

This  composition,  in  the  midst  of  the  drudgery  of  a  school,  to 
^bich  the  talents  of  Paley  had  then  been  condemned,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  fortnight ;  but  the  materials,  of  which  there 
is  a  copious  suppellex  in  the  notes,  must  have  been  the  result  of  long 
and  previous  research.  Paley  had  not  yet  begun  to  disdain  a  pa- 
rade of  ancient  authorities ;  but  from  this  time,  he  employed  him- 
self much  better  in  drawing  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind  than  in 
borrowing  the  best  sense  of  antiquity  on  moral  subjects,  far  inferior. 
for  the  most  part  to  his  own. 

.  *  In  the  pulpit,'  says  his  biographer  of  him,  at  the  same  period, 
'  be  was  less  admired,  his  early  discourses  being  verbose  and  florid, 
a  fault  by  no  means  rare  in  men  of  genius,  before  they  have  ac- 
quired a  purer  and  more  simple  style/  And  again — ^  It  was  pro- 
bably his  present  experience  which  led  him  afterwards  to  remark, 
in  reference  to  those  who  had  two  sermons  to  preach  every  week, 
that  they  had  better  stesd  one  of  them  ;  for  though  a  sermon  oc- 
cupied the  preacher  only  about  twenty  minutes  in  the  delivery,  it 
took,  or  ought  to  take  him,  more  than  half  a  week  in  the  compo- 
sition. And  yet  few  men  could  compose  more  rapidly  than  him- 
self. He  seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  low  opinion  of  that 
kind  of  vapid  declamation  which  imposes  so  much  upon  the  multi- 
tude.' And  truly  so  does  every  man,  even  of  ordinary  taste  or  un- 
derstanding. But,  if  Mr.  Meadley  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  earlier  discourses  of  Paley  partook  of  that  *  vapid  declamation' 
which  his  better  taste  condemned,  we  njust  be  allowed  to  differ 
from  him.  Several  of  these  discourses  are  known  to  be  extant ; 
and  more  perhaps  are  remembered  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
They  were  indeed  declamatory:  they  certainly  wanted  the  close- 
ness and  cogency  of  his  later  compositions ;  but  tliey  were  neither 
verbose,  nor  florid,  nor  vapid :  they  were  the  forcible  and  animated 
effusions  of  a  young  orator,  who  by  a  diie  severity  to  liis  own  lux- 
uriances was  shortly  to  attain  to  excellence. 

It  is  only  minds  of  great  elasticity  and  vigor,  conscious  of  their 
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ability  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  aware  of  the  responsibility  attached 
to  great  talents,  ^vhichy  after  having  quitted  the  great  scenes  of  lean- 
ingy  continue  to  pursue  their  studies  for  the  purpose  of  systematic 
instruction  in  the  country — Paley  Mas  one  of  these :  wherever 
settled  or  however  employed,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to 
observe  or  reflect;  with  such  internal  resources  he  wanted  no 
library;  and,  with  him^  to  compose  was  as  easy  as  to  couverse. 
The  series  of  works  which  a  retirement  of  about  twenty  years 
produced  is  happily  well  known  to  the  public ;  with  them  we  have 
no  innnediate  concern,  and  Mr.  Mcadley  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  analyzing  their  contents  :  but  some  invidi- 
ous remarks  on  those  splendid  rewards  which  his  author  merited  for 
his  services  in  the  cause  of 'religion,  and  the  spirit  of  rancour  dis- 
played by  him  towards  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  disposition 
towards  Dr.  Paley  he  has  either  misrepresented,  or  not  understood, 
call  for  correction  and  reprehension — And  first,  with  respect  to  lis 
refusal  of  the  mastership  of  Jesus  College — *  The  whole  of  his  mo- 
tives for  this  refusal  have  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained ;  nor 
perhaps  were  they  fully  communicated  even  to  his  most  intimite 
friends'  (here  we  agree  with  the  biographer) — '  to  one  gentlemin 
indejed,  he  stated  a  conviction  that  he  should  be  scarcely  able  to  re- 
main a  single  month  in  office'  (meaning  probably  the  vice-chan- 
cellorship, which  would  have  followed  the  odier)  *  without  quarrel- 
ling with  Mr.  Pitt — Mr.  Paley,  who  was  no  timeserver,  seems  to 
have  been  unwilling  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  ubwoi^ 
thy  comphances  might  be  either  expected  or  required.' — ^Iliisisi 
foul  libel  on  the  dead  and  the  living — on  the  minister  and  on  the 
heads  of  houses — the  first  as  an  haughty  tyrant ;  the  second  as  a 
set  of  unprincipled  and  self-interested  slaves.  It  is  neither  a  datj 
incumbent  on  ministers  nor  men  to  heap  rewards  on  those  lAo 
thwart  and  oppose  their  measures ;  but  independence  and  hqstifitj 
are  not  convertible  terms,  and  in  that  station  we  undertake  to  sav, 
that  a  man  like  Paley,  with  all  his  independence  of  spirit,  wohU 
have  held  no  such  course,  as  to  debar  him  from  preferment.  Be- 
sides, the  surmise  is  negatived  by  facts ;  as  it  is  well  known  that, 
about  the  same  time,  a  man  of  far  less  merit,  and  by  principle  as 
well  as  connexion  actively  hostile  to  the  court,  was  promoted  by 
the  crown  to  the  mastership  of  another  college,  with  an  express 
reservation  of  his  party  and  his  principles : .  and  the  biographen 
might  have  known,  that  when  Paley's  first  and  best  friend  heard  of 
the  refusal,  his  observation  was,  that  he  had  ^  missed  a  mitre.' 

Dull  and  shallow  men  are  not  always  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
loose  talk  of  their  betters ;  and  these  words,  if  ever  uttered  at  attf 
were  probably  spoken  in  that  careless  and  jocular  manner  so  pecn- 
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liar  to  the  speaker,  and  which  Was  sometimes  turned  to  his  dis- 
advantage. 

Again — ^  It  had  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  chief  dispensers  of  eccle- 
siastical patronage,  though  certainly  with  some  honourable  exceptioirs, 
that  so  comparatively  small  a  portion  of  prelerment  in  a  very  opulent 
establishment  had  been  bestowed  on  so  deserving  a  divine^  The  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  had  neglected  the  instructive  moralist,  and  the  bench 
of  bishops  seemed  almost  equally  inattentive  to  the  theologian  who  had  ^ 
supplied  so  new  and  satisfactory  a  demonstration  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  After  the  publication  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  however,  any  farther  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  great 
episcopal  patrons  was  scarcely  pnssible.  Whatever  subordinate  differ- 
ences of  opinion  might  be  supposed  to  distinguish  the  creed  of  Dr.  Paley 
from  that  of  some  of  his  more  dignified  brethren,  his  merit  as  a  defender 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  was  indisputable  and  too  prominent- to  be 
neglected  at  so  critical  a  time.' 

That  exalted  order  are  too  much  accustomed  to  obloquy  to  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  scared  into  acts  of  boimty ;  they  are  not,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be^  the  slaves  of  popular  opinion :  but  differing 
as  they  all  did,  from  some  subordinate  tenets  which  Dr.  Paley  was 
known  or  suspected  to  hold,  they  maintained  a  dignified  reserve 
towards  him  till  his  general  services  to  the  cause  of  Revelation  had 
overborne  every  subordinate  scruple,  and  awed  even  bigotry  into 
snleuce.  Four  of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  the  English  church, 
to  one  alone  of  whom  perhaps  he  was  personally  known,  then  spon- 
taneously interposed  to  gild  the  later  days  of  such  a  man  with  the 
soDshine  of  their  favour,  and  to  enable  him  to  close  an  active  and 
useful  life  in  ease  and  opulence. 

And  this  is  the  reward  to  which  Mr.  Meadley  thinks  the  bene- 
£Eu;tor8  of  his  friend  entitled!  their  bounty,  as  he  would  have  it 
believed,  was  drawn  forth  by  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  and  a  con- 
sciousness  of  having  neglected  transcendent  merit:  the  time  was 
critical,  and  anv  farther  inattention  to  the  merits  of  Paley  might 
have  endangered  the  establishment. — It  were  better  even  that  a  man 
like  Paley  were  neglected ,  than  that  *  the  chief  dispensers  of  eccle- 
siastical patronage '  should  once  give  way  to  such  a  spirit :  let  the 
principle  of  concession  to  popular  opinion  but  be  carried  a  little 
farther,  and  their  studies  would  be  filled  with  libels  in  the  shape  of 
petitions;  their  houses  would  be  surrounded  by  mobs  clamouring 
for  factious  declaimers,  and  they  would  be  no  longer  masters  of 
their  patronage  or  themselves.  If  judgment  in  selecting  be  the 
first  qualification  of  a  great  patron,  fortitude  in  refusing  is  the 
second.  Had  Dr.  Paley  thought  on  these  occasions  with  his 
biographer,  he  would  have  received  the  bounty  of  his  patrons  in 
sullen  silence:  nay  perhaps  have  told  them  that  he  owed  it  not  to 
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them  but  to  himself,  or  at  least  to  the  general  sense  of  tde  nation 
on  his  behalf.  On  the  contra ry^  his  expressions  of  gratitude  were 
public^  affectionate  and  sincere. 

These  testimonies,  however,  flattering  and  valuable  as  they  were, 
came  late :  but  they  contributed  to  sooth  the  painful  decline  of 
an  useful  life  now  drawing  rapidly  to  its  termination.  That  final 
scene  Dr.  Paley  contemplated  with  cheerful  anticipation,  and  en- 
dured with  unaffected  composure :  the  period  of  self-enjoyment  on 
earth  he  felt  was  at  an  end,  he  had  lived  to  accomplish  a  great  and 
beneficial  system  of  instruction  for  mankind,  and  he  saw  nothing  in 
the  prospect  before  him  to  dismay — nothing  indeed  which  did  not 
animate  and  cheer  him  under  his  temporary  sufferings.  Thus  dis- 
posed and  prepared,  died  this  great  and  excellent  man,  May  ^^ 
1805. 

His  mind  was  of  a  very  original  cast,  and  of  that  universal  com- 
prehension which  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  every  subject.  To  a  con- 
summate knowledge  of  his  own  faculty  together  with  its  kindred  sci- 
ences of  morality  and  rational  metaphysics,  he  added  two  accomplisli- 
ments  never  perhaps  united  before,  (certainly  not  with  the  third,) 
physiology  and  the  law  of  England.  It  seemed  indifferent  to  what 
profession  he  should  originally  have  applied  himself.  He  would 
have  raised  himself  to  the  summit  of  any  one.  Yet,  though  inde- 
fatigably  industrious,  he  was  not  a  learned  man.  He  disdained  die 
pedantry  of  quotation,  and  never  wasted  on  tedious  research  into 
antiquity  those  precious  moments  which  were  better  occupied  m 
original  observation  and  reflection.  Accordingly  no  English  divinq 
or  philosopher  has  ever  attained  to  the  same  or  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  eminence  with  so  small  a  portion  of  what  may  be  called 
erudition.  In  this  respect  he  most  resembled  his  master,  Locke. 
His  classical  learning  was  that  of  a  school-boy  just  discharged  firom 
a  country  seminary :  of  the  oriental  languages  he  appears  to  have 
known  nothing.  His  citations  from  the  Fathers  were  made  to  his 
hand,  but  it  has  never  been  discovered  that  in  applying  and  reason- 
ing upon  them  he  mistook  their  meaning.  His  biographer  admits 
perhaps  too  readily  and  too  universally  that  he  had  no  taste — for 
poetry  indeed  he  had  none.  Imagination  was  not  his  province^ 
and  argument  and  induction  he  well  knevi^  could  best  be  managed 
in  prose.  For  the  supposed  inelegance  of  his  style  we  are  nDC 
disposed  to  admit  the  apologies  of  his  injudicious  friends.  The 
imputation  ought  to  have  been  denied.  It  was  not  inelegant 
Traces  indeed  of  his  provincial  dialect  may  now  and  then  be 
detected  when  he  did  not  intend  it;  but  he  frequently  used  a 
strong  and  coarse  expression  purposely  and  for  the  sake  of  im- 
pression. In  fact  his  style  was  formed  on  the  manner  of  John- 
son, with  many  of  his  hard  words,  but  with  sentences  less  involved. 
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Perspicuity  and  force  were  its  leading  characters.  Perhaps  he  was 
the  clearest  writer  iii  the  English  language.  His  luminous  con- 
ceptions were  never  encumbered  by  verbosity,  never  clouded  by 
ill-chosen  and  unexpressive  phrases.  In  the  construction  of  periods- 
his  ear  was  good;  he  sometimes  rose  with  his  subject  into  great 
majesty  of  expression,  though  his  ordinary  tone  was  easy  and 
graceful  familiarity.  With  these  excellencies  it  stirs  our  indigna- 
tion to  hear  such  apologies  as  this,  in  the  mawkish  and  sickening 
language  which  the  condescending  and  benevolent  apologist,  as  we 
suppose,  mistook  for  that  elegance  xlenied  to  Paley. 

*  To  those,  indeed,  who  love  the  exuberance  of  native  character, 
there  is  in  the  writings  of^  Paley,  as  connected  with  his  personal  nai- 
vete, every  thing  to  interest  and  to  gratify.  And  for  those,  if  such 
there  be,  who  desiderate  in  him  a  higher  temperament  of  sensibility  or 
a  finer  delicacy  of  expression,  let  them  learn  to  take  substantial  excel- 
lence wherever  they  are  happy  enough  to  find  it,  though  it  be  not 
quite  rectified  up  to  their  own  exquisite  standard  of  taste.' 

With  so  nmch  originality  in  himself,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
first  conception  of  his  works  Paley  was  not  strictly  original ;  nor 
ivere  even  the  materials  laid  in  by  himself.  There  are  some 
^writers  of  great  but  disorderly  understandings,  unable  to  arrange, 
to  amplify,  or  to  illustrate  their  own  conceptions.  Such  was 
Abraham  Tucker,  the  heavy  and  desultory  author  of  a  book,  the 
principles  of  which,  whether  true  or  false,  by  his  own  singular 
powers  of  style  and  illustration,  Paley  has  wrought  up  into  his 
masterly  and  mimitable  work  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
The  hint  of  the  Horae  Paulinae,  perhaps  the  most  cogent  and 
convincing  specimen  of  moral  argumentation  in  the  world,  was,  we 
believe,  first  suggested  by  Doddridge ;  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity are  professedly  a  compilation,  but  so  condensed  and  com- 
pacted, so  illuminated  and  enforced,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  matchless  powers  of  the  compiler's  genii^s  in  turning 
the  patient  drudgery  of  Lardner  to  such  account. — Let  not,  hovi- 
ever,  these  humble  labourers  in  the  cause  of  literature  be  despised ; 
erery  man  has  his  gift,  and  if  the  hands  destined  to  carve  the 
enrichments  of  a  temple  or  to  adjust  its  symmetries,  had  been 
previously  condemned  to  dig  the  marble  from  the  quarry,  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Pantheon  would  probably  never  have  existed.  The 
same  character  belongs  to  his  last  and  perhaps  his  most  elaborate 
work,  tile  Natural  Theology.  Here  too  Paley  had  his  pioneers,  as 
weU  as  iiis  forerunners ;  but  his  inimitable  skill  in  arranging  and 
cofidensing  his  matter,  his  peculiar  turn  for  what  may  be  termed 
'  animal  mechanics,*  the  aptness  and  the  wit  of  his  illustrations,  and 
occasionally  the  warmth  and  the  solemnity  of  his  devotion,  which, 
by  an  happy  and  becoming  process,  became  more  animated  as  he 
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drew  nearer  to  the  close  of  life,  stamp  on  this  woric  a  chancter 
more  valuable  than  originality  ilself. 

In  common  life  Dr.  Paley  was  probably  the  most  acute  obser- 
ver since  Swift,  but  without  a  tincture  of  his  malevolence.  He 
was  constitntionully  and  incurably  cheerful ;  for  pain  itself^  of 
which  in  his  later  years  he  was  exercised  with  an  abundant  por- 
tion, could  not  shake  his  )>ersuasion  of  the  truth  of  bis  own  nuudm, 
that '  the  present  is  an  happy  life.'  He  delighted  in  conversaUoii 
but  in  conversation  without  effort  and  without  display.  No  ma 
better  knew  how  to  expose  what  is  called  tine  talking,  or  to  lao^ 
out  of  countenance  a  kind  of  semi-nonsense  which  shallow  undo^ 
standings,  gorged  with  more  knowledge  than  they  can  digest,  are 
very  apt  to  produce.  If  he  suspected  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  exhi- 
bit him,  he  delighted  to  disappoint  it.  Though  accustomed  from 
his  early  years  to  converse  much  with  his  superiors  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  church,  he  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  dissemble 
or  to  coutroul  his  native  humour  any  more  than  to  correct  his  m- 
tive  dialect  in  their  presence.  Though  modest  and  unambitiooi^ 
he  was  perfectly  hidependent.  He  had  no  art  of  rising  but  that  of 
deserving  to  rise.  All  his  preferments  came  unsought.  He  wtf 
'  an  economist  upon  principle/ and  could  therefore  adiways  afford  to 
live  without  asking.  The  foundations  of  his  great  work  on  mora- 
lity were  laid  in  the  rectitude  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  the  clear- 
ness of  his  own  head ;  for  besides  the  most  penetrating  intnitioi 
into  cases  of  conscience,  his  moral  sense  was  in  the  highest  degree 
lively  and  apprehensive. 

*  Corapositum  jus  fasque  animo  sanctosque  recessus 
Mentis  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto.' 

This  last  feeling,  never  bestowed  on  ordinary  men^  somedmei 
occasioned  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  from  which  minds  and  tem- 
pers of  a  coarser  texture  are  exempt,  and  sometimes  exposed  Um 
to  the  imputation  of  heat  and  violence,  particularly  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  encroachments  of  a  well  known  peer,  and  in  hb  occa- 
sional rebukes  of  petty  knavery  or  even  stupidity  which  exercised 
him  as  a  magistrate. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  the  embarrassment  of  modem 
reformers,  and  of  Mr.  Meadley  among  the  rest,  in  their  anxiety  ID 
press  the  name  of  Paley  into  their  service.  Too  sagacious  not  to 
discover  with  them  the  manifold  imperfections  which  adhere  to 
every  mode  of  human  society,  and  too  frank  and  open  not  to  d^ 
clare  them,  he  had  withall  a  faculty,  which  they  do  not  possen^ 
that  of  counting  the  cost  of  change.  It  was  not  a  view  to  his  own 
interests,  but  to  those  of  his  country,  which  taught  him  caution. 
He  was  never  f radically  theirs;  and  at  the  tremendous. crisis  of 
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the  French  revolution,  his  powerful  and  popular  pen  was  em- 
ployed in  persuading  his  countrymen,  then  on  the  point  of  a  similar 
explosion,  to  understand  and  value  the  blessings  which  they  already 
enjoyed. 

Still  a  cloud  of  suspicion  long  hung  over  him,  and  the  prejudices 
of  a  great  ecclesiastic  in  particular,  are  supposed  to  have  obstruct- 
ed his  advancement ;  but  it  appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  bio* 
gr9pher,(for  we  do'  not  believe  the  fact  to  be  injuriously  concealed,) 
that  at  a  later  period  Dr.  Paley  was  actually  proposed  for  an  high 
station  in  the  church  by  that  great  minister  who,  in  this  work,  has 
been  treated  with  so  much  injustice ;  and  that  the  disappointment 
proceeded  from  an  higher  quarter  than  before.  Homely  truths 
about  rulers,  uttered  in  blunt  and  uncourtly  language,  are  not 
always,  we  believe,  the  first  recommendations  to  high  preferment : 
the  peculiarities  also  of  a  man  of  genius  render  him  less  prodttci" 
ble^  and  the  jealousy  entertained  of  overbearing  talenf^,  when  they 
have  taken  a  political  direction,  leaver  the  way  more  open  to  those 
.  against  whom  nothing  can  be  objected,  than  those  for  whom  much 
may  be  lu-ged. 

Thus  unrewarded  by  public  patronage  was  the  most  useful  writer 
of  his  age.  ^  Useful,'  indeed,  in  the  highest  sense  is  the  epithet  to  be 
annexed  to  the  name  of  Paley  :  for  such  was  bis  happiness  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  so  carefully  did  he  avoid  all  matters  of  doubtful 
disputation,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  his  works  may  be  read 
ividi  equal  gratification  by  ChHstians  of  all  denominations,  and 
with  equal  advantage  by  unbelievers  of  every  description. 

As  a  philosopher  and  a  friend  (^we  mean  not  to  exalt  his  charac- 
ter by  the  comparison)  he  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  So-> 
crates :  for,  setting  aside  his  physiological  knowledge,  which  the 
Grecian  sage  contemned,  and  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  Ke- 
velation,  of  which,  in  its  lowest  degree,  we  can  scarcely  persuade 
ourselves  that  he  partook,  ironical  humour,  a  disposition  to  in- 
struct by  asking  questions,  a  fondness  for  colloquial  pleasures  in 
preference  to  those  of  taste,  and  a  keen  intuition  into  common  life, 
equally  characterised  the  English  and  the  Attic  moralist.  The  phi- 
losophy of  both  was  common  sense,  and  their  study  human  nature. 

In  point  of  utility,  however,  as  living  teachers,  their  spheres  of 
'  influence  were  not  to  be  named  together; — for  who  was  benefited 
by  the  one  r — Crito,  Simmias,  Cebes,  and  a  few  other  virtuous  and 
sensible  men  with  whom  their  master's  wisdom  and  his  lessons 
stopped.  The  mass  of  the  people  at  least  received  neither  warning 
nor  information.  How  different  from  the  character  of  the  man 
wiio  instructed  the  future  instmctors  of  an  whole  people,  and  those 
too  both  numerous  and  in  succession !  Nor,  when  they  are  con- 
sidered as  deceasied  teachers  of  mankind,  can  the  charms  in  which  the  ' 
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delightful  language  of  Plato  or  Xenophon  has  inrested  Ac  dis- 
courses of  Socrates  ever  conceal  tlie  absence  of  that  perfectioD  rf 
good  sense,  that  irresistible  cogency  of  reason^  which  belonpto 
the  best  moderns,  and  among  them  superlatively  to  Paky.  b 
one  word,  whatever  may  be  thoi^ht  of  this  comparisoB  by  tbe 
idolaters  of  antiquity,  and  how  coldly  soever  it  may  be  reoani 
by  strangers  or  by  rivals,  the  members  of  his  own  university,  ui 
more  especially  his  surviving  friends,  will  see  nothing  in  ittowUck 
their  own  bosoms  do  not  reverberate — ^nothing  which  they  will  not 
recognize  as  a  faithful  memorial — av^fosy  mg  ijfi^is  feufi^  «»,  m 
To78  CUV  eitzipa^iuiv  apijls  xoti  aXXcos  fpovi/xalaJs  xeu  dijcaid7adfr. 


Art.  IX.  Tracts  on  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  SiA- 
jects;  comprising,  among  numerous  important  Articles,  tk 
Theory  of  Bridges,  with  several  Plans  of  recent  Improvement, 
j4lso,  the  Result  of  numerous  Experiments  on  the  For^  af 
Gunpowder,  with  Applications  to  the  modem  Practice  ofArwr 
lery.  By  Charles  Button,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  &fC.  late  FfO- 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich.   3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  1254.  Lond.  Rivingtons^  &c.  181& 

T^R.  Hutton  has  been  long  known  to  the  public  as  a  mostactife 
-^■^  and  useful  writer  on  mathematical  and  philosophical  topio. 
He  now  comes  forward  at  the  advanced  age  of  IS,  voA,  by  Ae 
revision  of  what  he  considers  as  the  most  valuable  of  his  or^inl 
pieceS;  and  the  addition  of  some  new  ones,  has  formed  the  praeit 
collection,  which  he  seems  to  regard  (though  in  dus  we  onceieij 
hope  he  will  be  mistaken)  as  his  last  legacy  to  the  public. 

*  It  is/  he  says,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity,  *  in  all  probability, 
the  last  original  work  that  I  may  ever  be  able  to  offer  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  that  it  should  be 
found  worthy  of  their  acceptance  and  regard.  To  their  kind  indulgence, 
indeed,  is  due  whatever  success  I  may  have  experienced,  both  as  ao 
author  and  teacher,  for  more  than  half  a  century  :  and  it  is  no  small 
satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  my  humble  endeavours,  during  that  penodi 
have  not  been  wholly  imsuccessful  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

^  To  the  same  liberal  encouragement  of  the  public  must  likewise  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  means  of  the  comfortable  retiremeiU 
which  I  now  enjoy,  towards  the  close  of  a  long  and  laborious  life;  and 
for  which  I  have  every  reason  to  be  truly  thaukfuL' 

The  tracts  before  us  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Some 
of  them  have  already  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
or  in  detached  works,  but  are  now  gi-eatly  modified  and  improved: 
and  the  volumes  contain  so  much  that  is  valuable,  and  indeed  so 

much 
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much  that  is  new,  that  w^  are  inclined  to  enter  somewhat  at  large 
into  an  analysis  of  their  contents. 

The  first  six  tracts  relate  to  the  theory  of  arches  an(^  piers,  and 
Ae  construction  of  bridges.  Of  these,  die  first  is  a  treatise  wiiich 
9iade  it»  appearance  at  Newcastle,  in  1772^  and  was  agahi  pub- 
lished in  1801,  on  occasion  of  the  project  of  an  iron  bridge  over 
the  Thames.  It  is  now  considerably  improved.  The  theory  is 
extended;  the  practical  maxims  enlarged;  with  the  addition  of  the 
principles  of  dome-vaulting:  so  that,  altogether,  though  \ve  are 
persuaded  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  terming  it  fai-  the  most  complete  ^nd  useful  view  of  the  subject 
wliich  has  yet  been  exhibited  in  any  language.  The  three  next  in 
•accession  relate  to  London  bridge,  and  tlie  5th  contains  '  Answers 
to  Questions  proposed  by  the  Select  Committee  of  Parliament, 
relative  to  a  proposal  for  erecting  a  new  Iron  Bridge,  of  a  single 
arch,  over  the  Thames,  at  London,'  1801.  This  is  followed  by  a 
very  amusing  and  instructive  history  of  iron  bridges ;  with  neat 
wood  engravings  of  those  at  Colebrook  Dale,  Buildwas,  and 
Bristol,  &c.  and  interspersed  with  several  valuable  remarks  on  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  iron  and  stone  bridges. 

The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Tracts,  are  on  the  subject  of  infinite 
series.  The  first  of  these  is  principally  explanatory,  pointing  out 
the  different  characters  of  converging,  diverging,  and  neutral  series, 
and  showing  what  may  be  indicated  by  the  word  sum  of  a  series,  so 
ihat  the  definition  shall  be  free  from  the  difficulties  witli  which  it 
has  usmally  been  encumbered. 

The  second  of  these  exhibits  a  new  and  very  ingenious  method 
for  the  valuation  of  such  numeral  infinite  series  as  have  their  terms 
alternately  plus  and  mii;ius^  by  taking  continual  arithmetical  means 
between  the  successive  terms,  and  again  between  those  means,  and 
so  on.     This  method  is  applied  to  the  summation  of  some  very 

slowly  converging  series,  such  as  1  — J-f^  — J+^  — ,&c 

x— T  +  y— l^-i-^— ,  8cc.  to  the  values  of  which  it  approximates 
with  comparative  expedition. 

The  third  developes  a  method  of  summing  tlie  series  a  -{-  b  x  -\- 
cx^  +dx'  -f-  ex^  -f",  &c.  when  it  converges  very  slowly,  which 
it  will  do  whenever  x  is  nearly  equal  to  1,  and  the  coc^fficieuts  «,  b, 
c,  &c.  decrease  very  slowly.      The    method    is  tiiis.      Assume 

— ='tbe  given  series  a  -{-  bx  -{-  cx^  +  dx^  4-,  &c.  then  shall 

^  a* 

p  =  — —-. r r — :  which,  by  actual  division  is,  =z  a^b  x 

.    ,         **\     .       ,j     2bc   ,   ^M     3       r.      2frrf  +  c*       3b*c 
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—  --^ )  x^  —9  8cc.     Consequently  a  *  divided  by  this  series  wiUlM 

equal  to  the  series  proposed :  and  this  new  series  nrill,  as  Dr.  Hlrt- 
ton  remarks,  be  very  easily  summed  in  comparison  viitb  the  origisil 
one,  because  all  the  coefficients  after  the  second  term  are  evidaidy 
very  small.  The  operation  may  obviously  be  repeated  till  the  re- 
quired degree  of  accuracy  b  obtained.  The  method  is  exemplified 
by  summing  the  series  J?  +  Jx'-f-i-x*+,  &c.  when  x  =1^,  thik 

is,  by  finding  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  •- —  • 

Tract  10  contains  the  investigation  of  some  easy  and  general  mki 
for  extracting  any  root  of  a  given  number.  Let  M  denote  the 
given  number  whose  root  is  sought,  n  the  index  of  that  root,  a  its 
nearest  rational  root,  or  a  '  the  nearest  rational  power  to  N,  nrhe- 
ther  greater  or  less,  then,  according  to  the  most  accurate  and  com- 

modious  of  these  theorems,  ri-=, ,x  vt  .  /~~,~-,~\    .  o,  which 

*    (w— 1)  N -f  (» +1)  a*     ' 

includes  all  the  rational  formulas  investigated  separately  by  Hallef 

and  Delagny.    This  is  now  a  well  known  form,  of  easy  recollectioii, 

and  furnishing  a  most  simple  and  convenient  rule  for  the  extractioa 

of  roots  of  any  power,  and  especially  of  cubes.  The  only  rule  whidi 

has  ever  been  put  in  competition  with  this  is  that  of  M.  Haroif 

which  is  Va^  +  d  =a  + rr7^—TT-7. where  N  =  a-  + 

d,OTd=  the  difference  between  tlie  assumed  power  and  the  given 
number.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  English  admiren 
of  M.  Haros'  formula  should  not  have  discovered  that  it  is  00 
other  than  the  rational  formula  of  Halley  published  in  1 694. 

The  succeeding  tract  contains  a  new  method  of  finding  in  finite 
and  general  terms  near  values  of  the  roots  of  equations,  such  u 
x^  -^  px^—^  -I-  g^  j:  »*~2  _,  &c.  =  0,  where  the  terms  are  alter- 
nately plus  and  mains.  In  tliis  method  an  assumed  root  being 
taken  x  ss  a,  we  have  a:  —  a  =  0,  which  being  raised  to  the  power 
whose  expgnent  is  n,  will  give  an  equation  analogous  to  the  one 
proposed.  Then  by  supposing  any  two  corresponding  terms  of 
these  equations  equal,  as  the  two  second  terms,  or  the  two  third 
terms,  &c.  the  sum  of  the  remaining  terms  of  the  two  equaUons 
will  be  equal ;  whence  by  the  usual  reduction  of  equations,  approx- 
imate values  of  x  are  obtained.  By  such  means  our  author  deduces 
some  very  neat  formulae  for  the  solution  of  cubics  and  biquadratics* 
He  also  shews,  that  for  an  equation  of  the  fifth  power,  we  might 

compare  it  either  with  (x  ^  a)^  X(^  ^  ^)j or  with  (t ff ^  ^  X 

(x  ^b)^yOT  with  (x^a)  '  X  {x^b)  X  T^^  —  O^ or  with (x^a) • 
X  Ca— 6j*  X  (x^^)i  8cc,  and  so  on  for  higher  powers. 

Tract 
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Tract  1£  contains  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory  demon- 
stration of  the  binomial  theoreip  m  the  case  of  fractional  expo- 
-i!  nents*  Dr.  Hutton  undertook  it  in  1785,  at  the  request  of  Baron 
hk  Maseres,  who  proposed  that  the  doctor  should,  in  his  investigation, 
ae  asiume,  if  he  pleased,  the  truth  of  the  binomial  and  multinomial 
a  tbeorems  for  integral  powers,  as  truths  which  had  been  previously 
«  and  perfectly  proved.  This  was  by  far  the  most  perspicuous  and 
'?    decisive  which  had  hitherto  appeared: — 

'  It  is  of  this  nature,  that  it  proves  the  law  of  the  whole  series  in  a 

Ibrmula  of  one  single  term  only:  thus  P,  Q,  R,  denoting  any  three 

■     successive  terms  of  the  series,  expanded  from   the  given  binomial 

(1  +*)?,  and  if  ^  P  =  Q,  then  is  |— -  Q  =  R,  which  denotes  the  ge- 

'iieral  law  of  the  series,  being  a  new  mode  of  proving  the  law  of  the  co- 
efficients of  this  celebrated  theorem.  But,  besides  this  law  of  the 
coefficients,  the  very  form  of  the  series  is,  for  the  first  time,  here  de- 
monstrated, viz.  that  the  form  of  the  series  for  the  developement  of  the 

binomial  (I  H-o?)*,  with  respect  to  the  exponents,  will  be  l-|-flj?  +  6x* 
'h  cx^  -^  dx^  -ir  9  &c.  a  form  which  had  heretofore  been  assumed  with- 
out proof.' 

'  We  have  next  a  tract  on  the  geometrical  division  of  circles  and 
ellipses  into  any  number  of  parts  and^in  any  proposed  ratios.  The 
occasion  of  this  paper  we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words,  as 
it  furnishes  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  often 
slides  into  an  eulogium. 

*  In  the  year  177"^  was  published  a  pamphlet  in  octavo,  with  the  title, 
^  Dissertation  on  the  Geometrical  Analysis  of  the  Antients,  IVith  a  Col- 
lection  of  Theorems  and  Problems^  without  Solutions,  for  the  Exercise  of 
Young  Students,  This  pamphlet  was  anonymous;  it  was  however  well 
known  to  myself,  and  to  several  other  persons,  that  the  author  of  it  was 
the  late  Mr.  John  Lawson,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Swanscombe  in  Kent,  an 
ingenious  and  learned  geometrician,  and,  what  is  still  more  estimable,  a 
most  worthy  and  good  man ;  one  in  whose  heart  was  found  no  guile,  and 
whose  pure  integrity,  joined  to  the  most  amiable  simplicity  of  manners 
and  sweetness  of  temper,  gained  him  the  affection  and  respect  ^  all  who 
had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  His  collection  of  pro- 
blems in  that  pamphlet  concluded  with  this  singular  one, ''  To  divide  a 
circle  into  any  number  of  parts,  whidi  shall  be  as  well  equal  in  area  as 
in  circumference.  N.  B.  This  may  seem  a  paradox^  however  it  may  be  ef" 
fected  in  a  manner  strictly  geometrical,"  The  solution  of  this  seeming 
paradox  he  reserved  to  himself,  as  far  as  I  know;  but  I  fell  upon  the 
discovery  of  it  soon  after ;  and  my  solution  was  published  in  an  account 
which  1  gave  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  Critical  Review  for  1775,  vol.  xl. 
and  which  the  author  afterwards  informed  me  was  on  the  same  principle 
as  his  own/ 

To  illustrate  the  general  mediod  explained  in  this  tract,  suppose 

it 
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published  by  Dr.  Trail ;  others  by  Mr.  Ilelliiis  in  his  essays;  and 
by  Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  TransacUom. 
Dr.  Hutton's,  however,  is  a  general  method,  which^  while  it  ii 
more  universal  than  those  of  Machin,  Euler,  and  Simson,  inqludei 
their  series,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  great  Tariety  of  other 
series  of  rapid  convergency. 

^  The  method  consists  in  finding  out  such  small  arcs  as  have  for  tan- 
gents some  small  and  simple  vulgar  fractions,  the  radius  being  denoted 
by  1 ,  and  such  also  that  some  multiple  of  those  arcs  shall  differ  from 
an  arc  of  45°,  the  tangent  of  which  is  equal  to  the  radius,  by  other 
small  arcs,  which  also  shall  have  tangents  denoted  by  other  such  small 
and  simple  vulgar  fractions.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  such  a  small  ixc 
ran  be  found,  some  multiple  of  which  has  such  a  proposed  difference 
from  an  arc  of  45°,  then  the  length  of  these  two  small  arca^  will  be  ei- 
sily  computed  from  the  general  series,  because  of  the  smallness  and»to- 
plicity  of  their  tangents ;  after  which,  if  the  proper  multiple  of  the  fint 
arc  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  other  arc,  the  result  will  be  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  45°,  or  one-eighth  of  the  circumference.  And  the 
manner  in  which  I  discover  such  arcs  is  this : 

*  Let  T,  t,  denote  any  two  arcs,  of  which  T  is  the  greater,  and  t  die 

less :  then  it  is  known  that  the  tangent  of  the  difference  of  the  cosre- 

T f 

spending  arcs  is  equal  to         ,  .     Hence,  if  ^,  the  tangent  of  the 

smaller  arc,  be  successively  denoted  by  each  of  the  simple  fractioM, 
i*  i*  h  h  ^^'  ^^^  general  expression  for  the  tangent  of  the  difference 

between-  the  arcs  will  become  respectively  -oT¥~>    -q  "^  >   — -rf 

5  T— 1 

,p  ,  &c.;  so  that  if  T  be  expounded  by  any  given  number,  then 

these  expressions  will  give  the  tangent  of  the  difference  of  the  aroin 
known  numbers,  according  to  the  values  off,  severally  assumed  respec- 
tively. And  if,  in  the  first  place,  T  be  equal  to  1,  the  tangent  of  45", 
the  foregoing  expressions  will  give  the  tangent  of  an  arc,  which  is  eqml 
to  the  difference  between  that  of  45°  and  the  first  arc ;  or  that  of  which 
the  tangent  is  one  of  the  numbers  |^,^,  ^,  ^,  &c.  Then,  if  the  tangent 
of  this  difference,  just  now  found,  be  taken  for  T,  the  same  expreasioni 
will  give  the  tangent  of  an  arc,  equal  to  the  diflerence  between  that  of 
45^  and  the  triple  of  the  first  arc.  And  again,  taking  this  last  found 
tangent  for  T,  the.  same  theorem  will  produce  the  tangent  of  an  arc 
equal  to  the  difference  between  that  of  45°  and  the  quadruple  of  the 
first  arc;  and  so  on,  always  taking  for  T  the  tangent  last  found,  the 
same  expressions  will  give  the  tangent  of  the  difference  between  the  arc 
of  45°  and  the  next  greater  multiple  of  the  first  arc ;  or  that  of  which 
the  tangent  was  at  first  assumed  equal  to  one  of  the  small  nuraben  d 
h  h  h  ^^'  '^^^^  operation,  being  continued  till  some  of  the  expre^ 
sions  give  such  a  fit,  small,  and  simple  fraction  as  is  required,  is  then  at 
an  end ;  for  we  have  then  found  two  such  small  tangents  as  were  re* 
quired,  viz.  the  tangent  last  found,  and  the  tangent  first  assumed/ 

The 
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The  Doctor  then  proceeds  to  exemplify  this  method  by  a  variety 
of  fiiubstitutions,  and  thus  obtains  a  collection  of  very  valuable 
aeries^  of  which,  however,  we  can  only  extract  one  or  two.     Thus, 

in  the  case  of  ^=:  J,  the  expression  ^ — ~r  gives   for  the  successive 

tangents  f .  -^^^  ^g»— ijiyTj  &c.  of  which  the  third  is  a  convenient 
number,  and  gives  for  A  the  arc  of  43**, 

3:99^  "^  5S9*  ""  7^  +»&c-) 

This  is  obviously  a  very  compendious  series  for  operation,  since 
99  is  resolvable  into  the  two  simple  factors  9  and  11. 
Another  ^excellent  series  is  the  following  : 

+  JL4.IM.+    Sec) 
^  5.10  ^  7.10  ^'  ^^'^ 

^  _  3.100  "^  5.100  "^  7.100  "*"'  ^^'  ^ 

Where  a,  /3,  y,  S,  &c.  denote  always  the  preceding  terms  in  each 
series.  For  other  series  we  refer  to  the  paper  itself;  which  is 
highly  ingenious. 

Volume  the  second  contains  nine  tracts,  of  which  the  first,  the 
twenty-sixth  in  the  series,  is  *  An  Account  of  the  Calculations 
made  from  the  Survey  and  Measures  taken  at  Mount  Shichallin, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  mean  Density  of  the  Earth :  improved 
from  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  68,  for  the  year  1778.' 
This  is  a  truly  excellent  paper,  and  the  calculations,  of  which  it  ex- 
hibits the  results,  were  more  laborious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  called 
for  more  ingenuity  than  has,  we  believe,  been  brought  into  action 
ill  any  computation  undertaken  by  a  single  person  since  the  prepa- 
ration of  logarithmic  tables.  The  survey,  and  the  astronomical  ob- 
servations upon  which  these  calculations  were  founded,  were  made 
partly  by  the  direction  and  partly  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Mas- 
kelyne,  who  explained  them  pretty  fully  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1775.  In  that  paper,  he  adverted  to  some  of  the 
advantages  which  might  accrue  from  these  observations ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding his  well  known  zeal,  diligence,  and  scientific  ac- 
?uirements,  he  declined  the  computations  as  too  laborious.  Dr. 
[utton,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
undertook  the  task ;  and,  after  the  constant  labour  of  nearly  a  year, 
laid  the  results  before  the  society  in  this  paper.  It  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  his  proces- 
ses; yet,  that  oiir  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  what  he  effected, 
we  subjoin  a  sketch. 
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In  die  first  place^  the  trigonometrical  computatianSy  bj  yMA 
he  found  the  relative  altitudes  of  ail  the  points  of  the  lull,  iridl 
respect  to  the  assumed  stations  of  the  observatories,  amomitied  ts 
several  thousands.  Then,  in  order  to  the  determinatioh  of  fkt 
effect  of  the  hill's  attraction  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian^  Ae 
doctor  divided  the  plan,  or  horizontal  section,  into  a  great  raimber 
of  small  parts,  which  he  considered  as  the  bases  of  so  many  vefftiod 
columns,  or  pillars  of  matter,  as  it  were  basaltine  pillars;  dv 
attractions  of  these  were  computed  separately,  and  the  ag:regate  </ 
the  effects  taken  for  the  whole  attraction  of  the  matter  in  the  UD. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  computation,  he  divided  the  plan  into 
twenty  rings  by  equidistant  concentric  circles,  described  about  cadi 
observatory  as  a  center ;  each  quadrant  was  divided  into  twdfe 
parts,  or  sectors,  by  lines  forming  with  the  meridian  aisles  itboat 
sines  were  in  arithmetical  progression:  thus  the  space  in  oA 
quadrant  was  divided  into  240  small  parts,  makii^  1920  such  parti 
referred  to  both  observatories,  that  is,  9^  to  the  observatory  oi 
each  side  of  the  hill.  These  small  parts  were  quadrilateral  figure^ 
of  which  two  sides  were  similar  arcs  of  concentric  circles,  aod  tfaa 
other  two  sides  right  lines  conveipng  towards  the  conunon  ccalis' 
of  those  circles.  The  doctor  investigated  a  very  simple  rule  tck 
determining  the  attraction  of  each  of  the  pillars  that  stand  apoi 
these  quadrilateral  bases;  and  thus,  after  striking  out  a  variety  of 
ingenious  devices,  by  which  columns  of  the  same  altitude  might  be 
connected,  computations  might  be  facilitated  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sliding  rule,  results  tabulated,  &.c.  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  wished 
for  conclusion.  He  found  that  881 1^  is  the  sum  of  the  opposle 
attractions  of  the  hill  at  the  two  observatories ;  he  also  showed  thlt 
the  attraction  of  a  sphere  will  be  expressed  by  -j  of  its  circumfe- 
rence, that  is,  in  die  case  of  the  earth,  by  875227^0  or  <j  ^ 
131284080  feet. 

*  Consequently  (says  our  investigator)  the  whole  attraction  of  the 
earth,  is  to  the  sum  of  the  two  contrary  attractions  of  the  hKl,  as  the 
number  87522720  to  8811^,  that  is,  as  9933  to  1,  very  nearly,  on  sup- 
position that  the  density  of  the  matter  in  the  hill,  is  equal  to  the  men 
density  of  that  in  the  whole  earth. 

*•  But  the  astronomer  royal  found,  by  his  observations,  that  the  sum 
of  the  devinticms  of  the  plumb  line,  produced  by  the  two  contrary  at- 
tractions, was  1  rC  seconds.  Hence  then,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  tbc 
attmction  of  the  earth  is  actually  to  the  sum  of  the  attractions  of  the 
hill,  nearly  as  radius  to  the  tangent  of  11'6  seconds,  that  is,  as  1  to 
•0000j6*239,  or  as  17781  to  1 ;  or  as  17804  to  1  nearly,  after  allowing 
for  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its 
axis. 

'  Having  now  obtained  the  two  results,  namely,  that  which  ariM 
&om  the  actual  observations,  and  that  belonging  to  the  computation  on 
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the  supposition  of  an  equal  density  in  the  two  bodies^  the  two  propor- 
tions compared  must  give  the  ratio  of  their  densities,  which  accprdingly 
is  that  of  17804  to  9933,. or  1434  to  800  nearly,  or  almost  as  9  to  5* 
And  so  much  does  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  exceed  that  of^thit 

bin: 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  real  mean  density  of  the  earth  will 
become  known  as  soon  as  that  of  the  hill  has  been  ascertained.  In 
iDr.  Hutton's  original  papers,  the  assumed  density  df  the  hill  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  low,  and  he  thence  deduced  4|  for  the  mean 
ceiisity  of  die  earth,  that  of  water  being  unity.  Professor  Play- 
fiur,  however,  furnished  him  with  more  correct  data  as  to  the  nature 
*<pf  die  matter  of  which  Shichallin  was  composed :  from  these  he 
inferred  that  the  mean  density  of  the  hill  was  about  2},  which  mul» 
tiplied  into  •§-,  gives  f|-  or  almost  5  for  the  mean  density  of  th^ 
cardi.  This  result  Dr. '^Hutton  published  in  the  New  Abridge* 
inent  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1806,  and  it  has  foeeti 
completely  confirmed  by  Professor  PI  ay  fair,  in  au  independent 
jnves^ation  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  181 1. 
-  The  28th  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  useful  tract  on  cubit 
Muaiions  and  infinite  series,  first  published  in  the  Philosophical 
^Iransactions  for  1780.  In  this  the  author  enters  fully  into  the 
mature  and  solution  of  this  class  of  equations,  and  shews  that  wbeii 
tke  second  term  of  a  cubic  is  taken  away,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the 
form  X*  +px  ==  +  5,  the  sign  of  p  determines  the  nature  of  the 
roots  as  to  real  and  imaginary,  while  the  sign  of  q  determines  the 
itfectiona  of  the  roots  as  to  positive  and  negative :  he  shows  farther 
that  Cardan's  rule  docs  not  always  give  the  greatest  root,  as  has 
i>eeii  commonly  supposed;  and  he  explains  m  a  very  satbfactory 
manner  why  it  should  always  exhibit  the  root  of  a  cubic  under  die 
form  of  an  inoaginary  quantity,  where  it  has  no  imaginary  roots, 
and  in  no  other  case.  In  the  second  section  he  developes  several 
methods  of  assigning  the  roots  of  cubic  equations  by  means  of 
aeries,  and  thence  proceeds  to  show  how  the  sums  of  a  great  variety 
of  curious  and  useful  infinite  series  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
dieir  dependance  upon  certain  cubic  equations.  This  paper  con-> 
tains  a  r)ch  fund  of  information  for  all  who  are  interested  in  diis 
intricate.departmeut  of  algebra. 

Of  the  four  succeeding  tracts,  one  contains  a  project  for  a  new 
diiision  of  the  quadrant,  adapting  the  tables  of  sines,  tangents, 
fecant^  &c.  to  equal  parts  of  the  radius,  instead  of  to  equal  parts 
of  the  quadrantal  arc;  and  exhibits  several  useful  formulae  to  faci- 
litata  the  computations:  the  second,  on  the  sections  of  spheroids 
«nd  conoids,  demonstrates  in  a  much  simpler  manner  than  bad  been 
fffevioosly  done  by  Herman  and  Pitot,  that '  if  any  solid  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis,  Viia.  a  spheroid, 
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paraboloid,  or  fajperboloid,  be  cut  by  a  plane  in  any  positioii,  tk 
section  will  be  some  conic  section,  and  all  the  paralld  sectiiMi 
will  be  similar  figures  of  the  same  name:'  the  third  contains  soae 
elegant  theorems  on  the  comparison  of  curves;  and  the  fbvA 
exhibits  a  simple  theorem  for  the  cube  root  of  a  binomial. 

The  33d  tract  comprizes  '  a  History  of  Algebra'  much  enlaind 
and  improved  from  die  article  Algebra  in  the  author's  Mathe- 
matical  Dictionary.  The  additions  relate  principally  to  die  a^dn 
of  India  and  Arabia,  and  to  that  of  the  Italians  before  Lucas  di 
Bnrgo.  In  treating  of  the  Indian  algebra,  our  author  gives  m 
abridged  account  of  two  works  called  the  *  Beej  Gunnit'  and  fkt 
*  Leelawuttee*  or  '  Lilawati,'  both  written,  as  it  would  seem,  k 
die  12th  century ;  and  clearly  proving  that  the  Indians,  from  YOJ 
ancient  times,  possessed  all  the  knowledge  in  algebra  to  be  iomk 
not  only  in  Diophantus,  but  in  the  works  of  the  Italians,  &G. 
previously  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  time  of  Tartalia  mI 
Cardan,  and  that  even  in  a  more  scientific  form.  They  had  abD 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  series  and  figmatt 
numbers,  a  circumstance  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  k 
does  not  appear  that  the  Europeans  had  made  the  simplat 
advances  in  this  branch  of  analytics  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Wallii^ 

who  thought  the  conversion  of  the  fraction  - — ^  into  a  series  tj 

division,  sufficient  to  give  honour  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  effected. 
Some  of  the  ancients,  it  is  true,  as  Archimedes*  in  his  treatises  on 
spheroids  and  conoids,  and  in  that  on  the  parabola,  and  Pappus  is 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections^  investigated  vomj 
curious  theorems  respecUng  series  of  magnitudes  varying  byat 
assigned  law ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  their  works  shooU 
have  been  known  to  the  Indians ;  and,  indeed,  the  theorems  ex- 
tracted by  Dr.  Hutton  from  the  Lilawati  bear  no  resemblance  ti» 
those  of  the  ancient  geometers. 

In  the  Beej  Gunnit  are  many  ingenious  rules  for  quadiabe 
equations: 

'  One  of  the  cases  is  for  the  equation  ajr*  +  5f=:c,  and  the  mediol 
given  is  this :  multiply  all  by  4  a,  this  gives  4a^x*  +  4a5dr=:4ac;  nest 
add  the  square  of  6,  this  gives  4a*ar*-|-4a&a?  +  6*=ft*  +  4ce; 

the  roots  give  2  a  jp  -f  6  =  VC^*  +  4  ac);  then  a?  =  2^i5Ijh±if!Lri, 

which  process,  by  avoiding  fractions,  is  much  easier  than  our  own  method 
in  such  cases  of  quadratics/ 

The  same  work  also  contains  observations  respecting  the  doobk 
roots  in  quadratics. 

_  '  • 

*  See  pp.  97, 100.  of  9tir  Sd  rvUmc,  vvhere  an  account  «f  Pcyrard's  Aiclunwda  ii 
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*  *  The  unknown  quantities  are  represented  and  called  by  so  many 
^  diflferent  characters  and  names,  as  is  our  practice  also.  We  denote ' 
»  them  usually  by  the  letters  or,  ^,  i,  &c.  the  Hindoos  by  different  coloursy 
it  ot*  letters,  or  other  matks  also.  Thus/  says  our  author,  '  suppose 
■  the  first  unknown,  and  the  second  black,  and  the  third  blue,  and  the 
^  fourth  yellow,  and  the  fifth  red,  and  the  sixth  green,  and  the  seventh 
^.  )>arti-coloured,  and  so  on,  giving  whatever  names  you  please  to  the 
^;'  unknown  quantities  which  you  wish  to  discover;  and  if,  instead  of  these 
"■  colours  other  names  are  supposed,  such  as  letters  and  the  like,  it  may 
''  be  done.  For  what  is  required,  is  to  find  out  the  unknown  quantities, 
^r  uid  the  object  in  giving  names  is  that  you  may  distingubh  the  things 
■'  required/ 

'*  Several  of  the  processes  here  given  for  solving  Diopliantine  pro- 
^  blems  are  very  ingenious.  The  IStli  question  of  Diophantus's 
6th  book  is :  Having  two  numbers  given,  if  one  of  these  drawn  into 
a  certain  square,  and  the  other  subtracted  from  the  product,  make 
a  squar^e,  it  is  required  to  find  another  square  greater  tlian  the  for- 
mer which  shall  do  the  same. 

'  In  the  Beej  Gunnit  (says  Dr.  Hutton)  this  problem  is  solved  very 

fenerally  and  scientifically,  by  the  assistance  of  another,  which  was  un- 
nown  in  Europe  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  first  applied 
to  questions  of  this  nature  by  Euler  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
IVith  the  affirmative  sign,  the  Beej  Gunnit  rule  for  finding  new  values, 
of  a«*  +  &  =  j^*,  is  this:  suppose  ag*-|-^=^A%a  particular  rase : 
find  m  and  n  such  that  an^  +  l=^^;  then  \s  x^mg  -{•  nh^  and^  s±s 
9Hh  '\-'ang* 

In  imitation  of  the  method  of  completing  the  square  in  qua-> 
dratics  where  die  power  has  a  coefficient;  they  have  one  of  com- 
pleting the  powers  in  some  peculiar  cases  of  cubics  and  biquadra* 
tfcs. 

•Thus,  having  the  cubic  equation  x^-|-  12x==6d7*-fS5;  firet, 
slibtracting  6 x*,  gives x^  —  6 x"^  +  12a?=s35;  next,  subtracting  8, 
gives  x  '  —  6j:*  +  12  j?  —  8=  27,  which  completes  the  binomial  cubic, 
And  the  roots  ate  x  —  2  =  3,  or  x^=  5.  Again,  having  given  the  im- 
perfect biquadratic  j?  ♦  —  400  x  —  2  x  *  =£=  9999>  a  case  which  it  is  not 
very  obvious  how  to  bring  it  to  a  complete  power,  but  which  is  managed 
with  much  address^  in  this  manner.  First  add  400  x  +  1  to  both  sides, 
this  gives**  —  2  x*  +  1  =  10000  +  400  j,  where  the  first  side  is  a  com- 
plete square,  and  the  roots  are  x*  — .  1  =  y^ (10000  +  4004:  ;  but  as 
the  latter  side  is  not  a  complete  square,  the  author  go^  back  again,  and 
tries  anotlier  course ;  thus,  to  the  original  equation  he  adds  4x^  + 
400 x+  1,  whichgivesx*-}-  2  j*  +  1  =5  40?'  -h  400 x  +  10000,  two 
complete  squares,  the  roots  of  which  are  x^  +  l=^2x  -\-  100:  again 
BUbtract  2  i  and  it  becomes  x*  —  2  j:  -h  1  =  100,  which  are  again  two 
complete  squares,  the  roots  of  v^hich  are  j:  -^  1  =  10,  arid  hence  x  =  1 1.- 
And  this  process  has  some  resemblance  to  that  which  was  afterwards 
{mclised,  if  not  imitated)  by  Lewis  Ferrari^,  It  appears,  however,  that 
•     .  D  D  2  the 
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the  Indinns  had  no  genvral  method  forali  equationsof  these  two  ponn, 
but  only  depended  on  their  own  ingenuity  for  unlully  managing Hirt 
particular  caaes  of  ibein ;  for  at  ibc  conclusioii  of  ibe  above  proccK  ibt 
author  emphatically  adds,  "  the  solution  of  such  qu«&tioiis  as  ihoi 
depends  on  correct  judgment,  together  with  the  a^sislauci;  of  God.' 

The  Beej  GuDoit  contains  several  curious  specimens  of  probleni 
ill  the  application  of  algehra  to  geometry,  Jroin  the  solutions  te 
which  it  is  evident  that  tlie  Indians  were  well  acquainted  with  ih 
chief  properties  relating  to  plane  geometry  in  Kuclids  Elemenli. 
The  47th  problem  of  the  lirst  book  is  cited  under  the  designation 
of  thejigure  of  the  bride's  c/iair,'  in  reference  to  the  similant)'o( 
the  diagram  employed  in  tlio  Indian  mode  of  demonstration  to  i 
palanquin;  and  in  one  of  the  solutions  the  author  of  the  Beej  Gun- 
nit  observes,  that '  the  sum  of  the  sidea  is  ahvays  greater  than  the 
bypotbenuse,  btf  the  ass's  proposition,'  from  which  it  woidd  leem, 
that  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Europeans  have  their  ^n<  asinonai. 
Tills  interesting  account  of  the  Indian  algebra  is  followed  bj 
a  description  of  the  Arabian  algebra,  abridged  principally  fnnQ 
Mr.  Davis's  account  of  the  '  KhuJasat-ul-H  isab,  uritten  hj 
Baha-ul-din,  win  died  at  Isfahan  in  the  year  l(i53.  Wehave  bete 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  Arabian  notation,  fat 
which,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  before  us.  It  ii 
obvious  from  the  whole,  that  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  andof 
ajgebru  especially,  nniong  tlie  Arabians,  was  much  inferior  to  An 
possessed  by  (he  Indians:  they  had  no  algebraic  notation,  uo 
abbreviating  symbok,  no  ac[|uaintance  with  the  indeterminate  or 
Diophautiiio  analysis,  nor  with  any  thing  more  tbon  the  easiest  imi 
elementary  parts  of  the  science. 

Dr,  Hutton  next  traces  the  history  of  algebra  among  tlie 
Italians,  beginning  with  Leonard  Bonacci,  of  Pisa,  who  nboul 
1328  solved  quadratics  by  completing  the  square,  deriving  hit 
niles,  and  even  the  double  xahtes  in  the  possible  case  of  the  eqttt* 
tionj'  +  »  =  ar,  from  geometrical  consideratious.  The  his- 
tory is  carried  on  with  great  research,  and  so  as  to  furnish  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  the  science,  to  the  end  of  the  17tli  century.  As  fid 
43  it  goes  it  may  be  characterised  as  elaborate  and  satisfactory,  ind 
wehave  only  to  hope  that  tlie  same  masterly  hand  will,  bysdcctiiiG 
and  classifying  the  additions  and  iinpruvements  made  by  ClaitM, 
Euler,  Landen,  Uezoiit,  Waring,  Lagrange,  Lacrois,  8ic.  bring  il 
itown  to  the  termination  of  ihe  18th  century. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  those  tracts  which,  however  inlervsbK 
and  important  many  of  the  preceding  papers  may  be,  will  toid 
principally  to  stamp  upon  this  work,  in  the  estimation  of  ibc 
scientitic  world,  its  peculiar  character  of  value  and  excellence  i 
namely,  those  which  relate  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  gunnery 
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and  the  resistance  of  fluids.  They  occup^r  about  400  pages  in  the 
Sd  and  dd  volumes^  and  have  in  part  appeared  before  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  Doctor's  quarto  tracts^^ 
Aoach  the  greater  portion  is  original.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are 
tt  bU  conversant  with  the  history  of  mixed  mathematics,  and 
especially  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  projectiles,  know  that 
the  |Mirabolic  theory  is  of  no  farther  use  than  as  it  furnishes  a  set 
irf'Veiy degant  constructions  and  examples  foryoung  geometricians; 
mad  that,  before  the  time  of  Robins,  no  progress,  in  effect,  had 
been  made  in  the  trqe  theory  of  military  projectiles.  And  even 
hfter  his  valuable  woric,  *  Th.e  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,'  had 
^ieed  published,  and  translated  with  the  addition  of  a  profound  and 
ehborate  commentary,  by  Euler,  there  still  remained  much  to  do  in 
Older  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  expansive 
force  of  gunpowder,  the  actual  velocities  of  shot  at  the  commencer 
llient  of  their  motion  or  in  different  points  of  their  path,  the  kws 
4if  the  resistance  experienced  by  balls  and  shells  in  their  motion, 
ilfid  the  true  nature  of  the  curve  they  describe.  Borda  and  others 
had  greatly  extended  the  theorjr,  but  principally  by  means  of 
gtmtaitous,  and  as  is  now  known,  maccurate  assumptions  respecting 
l6e  resistance  of  the  air.  In  order,  therefore,  that  this  important 
and  intricate  department  of  philosophy  might  receive  some  essential 
improvement,  it  became  desirable  that  a  person  possessing  an  active 
and  ardent  mind,  with  habits  of  regularity  and  perseverance,  should 
be  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  botli  the  inclination  to  enter  upon 
this  pieculiar  investigation,  and  the  means  of  pursuing  it :  tlnd  this, 
•by  a  happy  coincidence,  occurred  by  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond 
(a  man  of  science  and  of  great  public  spirit)  being  master-gene- 
ral of  the  ordnance  just  at  me  period  when  Dr.  Hutton  was,  with 
iiU  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  meridian  of  life,  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  the  mathematical  professorship  at  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
delriy. 

Tbe  mathematical  sciences  are  taught  at  this  institution  with  a 
tiew  to  their  application  to  military  purposes,  and  particularly  to 
the  practice  of  artillery:  and  Dr.  Hutton  was  not  likely  to  rest 
satisfied  with  affecting  to  teach,  what,  in  tnith,  there  were  no  data 
fcr  teaching  properly.  He  knew  that  if  the  doctrine  of  projec- 
tiles were  ever  to  be  so  exalted  as  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
mathematical  science,  it  must  rest  upon  the  basis  of  well  conducted 
experiment.  He  therefore  began  a  series  so  early  as  the  year 
1773^  and  afterward  carried  on  a  far  more  extensive  one,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (and  officially  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  Sir  Thomas  Blonifield)  during  the  summers  of 
'1763  and  of  many  succeeding  years. 
. «  »b3  The 
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The  34th  tract  contains  a  ininute  account  of  the  experimenli  o( 
every  day^  with  a  register  of  the  weather,  wind,  themiQineter,&c 
For  this  we  must  refer  to  the  tract  itself,  as  well  as  for  a  desq^itioi 
of  the  ballistic  pendulum  and  other  machinery  employed  in  then 
experiments.  Our  limits  will  barely  allow  us  to  quote  a  few  of 
the  most  important  deductions. 

*  And  first,  it  is  made  evident  by  the  experiments  in  .177^9  th«i.pov? 
der  fires  almost  instantaneously ^  seeing  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
charge  fires,  though  the  time  be  much  diminished. 

^  (2.)  The  velocities  communicated  to  shot  ojf  the  same  weight,  wi& 
di£ferent  quantities  of  powder,  are  nearly  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  o( 
those  quantities.  A  very  small  variation,  in  defect,  taking  place  idiei 
the  quantities  of  powder  become  great. 

^  (3.)  And  when  shot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with  the  fflme 
quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communicated  to  them,  are  nevlj 
in  the  reciprocal  subduplicate  ratio  of  their  weights. 

^  (4.)  So  that,  universally,  shot  which  are  of  different  weights,  and 
impelled  by  the  firing  of  difierent  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  yelodr 
ties  which  are  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities  of  powdeii 
and  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  shot,  nearly. 

*  (5.)  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  improvement  in  artillery,  to  t^^ 
use  of  shot  of  a  long  form,  or  of  heavier  matter ;  for  thus  the  momen- 
tuin  of  a  shot,  when  fired  with  the  same  weight  of  powder,  would  be 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  weight  of  the  shot. 

*  (6.)  It  would  also  he  an  improvement,  to  diminish  the  windage: 
for,  by  so  doing,  one  third  or  more  of  the  quantity  of  powder  might 
be  $aved. 

*  (7.)  When  the  imj)rovenients  mentioned  in  the  last  two  articles  ait 
considered  as  both  taking  place,  it'is  evident  that  about  half  the  qnaih 
tity  of  powder  might  be  saved,  which  is  a  very  considerable  pbject 
But,  important  as  this  saving  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  still  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  guns :  for  thus  a  small  gun  may  be;  made  to  have  the  effect 
and  execution  of  one  of  two  or  three  times  the  weight  of  its  natanl 
ball,  or  round  shot:  and  thus  a  small  ship  might  discharge  shotai 
heavy  as  those  of  the  greatest  now  made  use  of/ 

Such  were  the  information,  and  the  probable  advantages,  deri- 
vable from  the  experiments  in  1773:  they  led  to  tiie  invention  of 
carronades,  a  species  of  ordnance  which,  by  means  of  large  balls, 
and  very  small  windage,  produce  considerable  effects  with  small 
charges  of  powder. 

In  the  description  of  his  second  course  of  experiments,  which  is 
carried  on  after  the  manner  of  a  journal,  occurs  one  of  diose 
touches  of  goodness  and  simplicity  which  webave  had  frequent 
occasions  to  admire  in  the  course  of  our  proceeding. 

^  August  31,  17S5.  I  took  out  with  me,  and  employed  the  first 
class  of  gentlemen  cadets  belonging  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 

namel/i 
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gamely,  Messrs.  BartleU^  Rowley,  De  Butts,  Bryce,  W.  Fenwick, 
PiJki^gtop,  £d ridge,  and  Watkins,  who  have  gone  through  the  science 
of  flpxions,  ^nd  have  applied  it  to  several  important  considerations  in 
^Baturai  philosophy.  Those  gentlemen  I  have  voluntarily  offered  and 
imdertaken  to  ^ltroduce  to  the  practice  of  these  experiments,  with  the  ^ 
applicatioQ  of  the  theory  of  them,  which  they  have  before  studie4 
\inder  n^y  care.  For,  though  it  be  not  my  academy  duty,  I  am  desi- 
i^us  of  doing  this  for  their  benefit,  apd  as  inuch  as  possible  to  assist  th^ 
eager  and  diligent  studies  of  so  learned  and  amiable  a  class  of  young 
gentlemen ;  who,  as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  students  now  in  the  up* 

,  per  academy,  form  the  best  set  of  young  n^en  I  ever  knew  in  my  life ; 

•  nay,  I  did  not  think  it  even  possible,  in  our  state  of  society  in  this 
country,  for  such  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  exist  together  in  the  con- 
stant daily  habits  of  so  much  regularity  and  good  manners;  their  beha- 
viour being  indeed  perfectly  exemplary,  such  as  would  do  honour  to 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  state  of  society  that  ever  existed  in  the 
i^rorld :  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  the  great  honour  and  fu- 
tfixe  service^,  which  yirill  doubtless  be  rendered  to  the  state  by  such 
eminent  instances  of  virtue  and  abilities.' 

-  Many  of  the  results  of  this  extensive  series  of  experiments,  are 
extremely  important:  but  we  ^ust  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
concise  summary.  After  observing  that  they  confirm  the  deduc- 
tions from  the  fonder  course,  Dr.  HuttoQ  proceeds — 

^  It  farther  appears  also,  that  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  with 
the  increase  of  charge  only  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  peculiar  to  each 
gun,  where  it  is  greatest ;  and  that  by  farther  increasing  the  charge^ 
the  velocity  gradually  diminishes^  till  the  bore  is  quite  full  of  powder. 
That  this  charge  for  the  greatest  velocity  is  greater  as  the  gun  is  longer, 
but  yet  not  greater  in  so  high  a  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  gun  is  ^ 
90  that  the  part  of  the  bore  filled  with  powder,  bears  a  less  proportion 
to  thie  whole  bore  in  the  long  guns,  than  it  does  in  the  shorter  ones ; 
the  part  which  is  filled  being  indeed  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  root  of  the  empty  part. 

'  ^  It  appears  too,  that  the  velocity,  with  equal  charges,  always  in- 
creases as  the  gun  is  longer ;  though  the  increase  in  velocity  is  but  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  length ;  the  velocities  being  in 
m,  ratio  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  square  roots  of  the  length  of  ^h^ 
bore,  but  greater  than  that  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  same,  and  is  indeed 
yearly  in  the  middle  ratio  between  the  two, 

^  It  appears,  again,  from  the  table  of  ranges,  that  the  r^ng^  increases 
in  a  much  lower  ratio  than  the  velocity,  the  gun  and  elevation  being 
the  same.  And  when  this  is  compared  with  the  proportion  of  the  velo- 
c;ity  and  length  of  th.e  gun  in  the  last  par^raphjj  it  is  evident' that  we 
gain  extremely  little  in  the  range  by  ^  great  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
gun,  with  the  same  charge  of  powder.  In  fact,  the  range  is  nearly  as 
the  5th  root  of  the  length  of  jthe  bore ;'  which  is  so  small  an  increase,  as 
to  amount  only  to  about  a  7th  part  more  range  for  a  double  length  of 

i>d4  gun^t 
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gun.    From  the  same  table  it  also  appears,  that  the  time  of  the  UBf 
flight  is  nearly  as  the  range ;  the  gun  and  elevation  being  the  sane. 

'  It  has  been  found,  by  these  experiments,  that  no  diflerence  h 
caused  in  the  velocity,  or  the  range,  by  varying  the  weight  of  the  g8% 
nor  by  the  use  of  wads,  nor  by  ditlerent  degrees  of  rammiftg,  nor  hjf 
firing  the  charge  of  powder  in  different  parts  of  it.  But  that  a  nirr 
great  difference  in  the  velocity  arises  from  a  small  degree  in  the  wibih 
age :  indeed  with  the  usual  established  windage  only,  vis.  aboat  -/Jk 
of  the  calibre,  no  less  than  between  -J-  and  ^  of  the  powder  escapes  ant 
is  lost :  and  as  the  balls  are  often  smaller  than  the  regulated  siie,  it  fip^ 
quently  happens  that  Aa^the  powder  is  lost  by  unnecessary  windage. 

*  It  appears  too,  that  the  resisting  force  of  wood,  to  balls  fired  into  it^ 
is  not  constant :  and  that  the  depths  penetrated  by  balls,  with  difierat 
velocities  or  charges,  are  nearly  as  the  logarithms  of  the  charges,  iostesd 
of  being  as  the  charges  themselves,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  the 
square*  of  the  velocity. — Lastly,  these  and  most  other  expefiniejiti» 
show,  that  balls  are  greatly  deflected  from  the  direction  in  which  thcj 
are  projected :  and  that  frequently  as  much  as  300  or  400  yards  in  a 
range  of  a  mile,  or  almost  ^th  of  the  range.' 

Tract  36th  describes  a  series  of  extensive  and  weH-condiicted 
experiments  upon  Robins's  whirling  machine,  t»  determine  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  These,  together  with  those  made  by  filing 
balls  from  artillery,  constitute  a\>omplete  and  connected  series 
of  resistances  to  balls,  from  the  slow  velocities  of  5  or  10  feet  per 
second,  to  the  rapid  velocities  of  1900  and  2000  feet.  It  ap- 
pears from  an  examination  of  the  results,  that  though  the  resistan- 
ces are  nearly  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in  very  slow  motions^ 
they  are  never  exactly  so.  The  exponent  of  the  velocity  indicating 
the  resistance  always  exceeds  '2.  At  200  feet  per  second  that  ex- 
ponent is  2028  :  at  500  feet  it  is  2-042 :  at  1000  feet  it  is  2*1 15: 
from  thence  it  keeps  gradually  increasing  up  to  the  velocity  of  1500 
or  1600  feet  per  second,  where  the  exponent  is  2*153  :  and  from 
this  velocity  the  exponent  gradually  diminishes,  being  2*136  at  die 
velocity  of  2000  feet,  the  limit  of  the  experiments. 

That  the  resistance  should  not  be  accurately  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  attentively  reflects 
upon  the  subject.  But  Dr.  Hutton  has  gone  farther,  and  at  pp. 
221,  222  of  the  third  volume,  has  very  satisfactorily  developed  Ae 
causes  of  the  variable  exponent  in  the  ratio  of  the  resistance.  He 
has  also  investigated  three  or  four  theorems  for  the  resistance  of 
balls  ;  of  which  the  following  appears  to  be  both  accurate  and  coor 
venient  in  use.  Let  v  be  the  velocity  in  feet  with  which  a  belli 
whose  diameter  is  dfeet,  moves  in  air  near  the  earth's  surface,  tbea 
will  the  resistance  in  avoirdupois  pounds  be  expressed  by  the  foff 
mula  (-000007565  x?*— "00175  v)  (P. 
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"Dr.  Hutton,  bavxng  deduced  the  law  of  resistances  to  spherical 

bodies  moving  in  the  air,  proceeds  in  a  series  of  important  pro- 

l^ms  in  Tract  37  to  apply  it  to  the  determination  of  the  most  es- 

li^tial  particulars  in  the  motion  of  military  projectiles.     Here 

many  of  the  solutions  are  both  elegant  and  satisfactory.     But  the 

grand  problem  by  which  the  actual  trajectory  of  the  projectile  may 

be  determined  still  remains  unsolved,  and  must  do  until  some  phi* 

i '  losopher  possessing  an  adequate  portion  of  Dr.  Hutton's  science 

r    and  zeal,  shall  be  so  favourably  circumstanced  as  to  carry  through 

i    another  set  of  experiments  with  a  special  regard  to  that  object. 

\    We  shall  terminate  our  quotations,  by  transcribing  our  author's 

^    new  approximate  rule  to  find  the  elevation  of  a  gun  to  hit  an  object 

^    at  k  given  distance. 

I  .  *  Let  D  denote  the  given  distance  of  the  object  in  feet ;  d  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bail  in  inches,  obtained  from  the  table  of  weights  and  diame- 
ters in  problem  10 ;  b  the  weight  of  the  ball,  and  c  that  of  the  chargf» 

i  ^  c 
pf  powder,  both  in  pounds;  V=sl600     /   -r-the  projectile  velocity,  as 

given  in  problem  13 ;  t?,  the  last  velocity  with  which  the  ball  strikes  the 
object ;  and  t  the  time  of  the  ball's  flight.     Then 

D 

*  Divide  D  by  1338  cf,  considering  the  quotient  »  as  a  log. 

♦  Take  N  =  the  natural  number  of  the  log.    -rrrr-,' 

looo  o 


'Take  v  ==  -rr-^  -|-  q  the  final  velocity :  q  being  =231^ 

+  log. of  (  j£^    r)^^^  problem  1 1 . 


•Andf=^i??^ 


*  Or  ^  sa  y    ■'■>  an  approximation  near  enough. 

64  D  * 
*•  Then,  l6  ^  *  =  .^  ■  ■  'a  is  the  height  above  the  object  to  be  pointedl, 

*  Or  -jp  =  .      I  "a*  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  elevation. 

*  So  that,  the  height  of  the  mark  to  be  pointed  at,  above  the  object, 
is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  sim- 
ply as  the  distance,  the  projectile  velocity  being  the  same.  But,  in  the 
case  of  different  velocities,  the  height  and  the  angle  will  be  recipro* 
cally  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  nearly.' 

It  will  be  recollected  that  our  author  gives  the  above  merely  as 
an  approximation.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  apply  it  to  the 
reeults  of  a  great  many  accurate  experiments  by  Dr.  Button  and 
oAers ;  and  find  that  if  the  angle  of  elevation  obtained  by  these 
theorems  be  diminished  by  its  Jifteenfh  part,  it  will  then  agree  veiy 
nearly  witf)  the  actual  practice  of  artillery* 

The 
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The  38th  and  last  tract  in  thi&  collection  contains  34  miscdb- 
neous  practical  problems,  illustrating  many  of  the  principles  iaAe 
preceding  part  of  tlie  work.  But  of  these  we  dare  not,  after  look« 
ing  back  on  what  wc  have  written,  say  more  than  that  die  solutioa 
iare  ingenious  and  accurate ;  with  the  exception  of  the  9eooi4 
which  relates  to  the  effects  of  pile  engines,  and  appears  to  need 
revision. 

Dr.  Hutton  has  long  been  tlie  most  popular  of  all  our  nnAe- 
matical  writers,  and  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  convinced  n, 
that  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  this  popularity,  which  promim 
to  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  extensive.  He  seems  to  have  a  oqd- 
stitutional,  if  not  a  conscientious,  aversion  from  the  pedantiy  md 
parade  of  science.  He  never,  by  affecting  to  be  abstntse,  In- 
comes obscure :  nor  does  he  ever  slide  into  digressions,  for  the 
purpose  of  ^wing  how  much  he  knows  of  other  things  besidei 
the  topic  of  discussion.  Hence  he  is  at  once  concise  tnd 
perspicuous.  He  manifestly  rather  writes  to  be  useful  than  to 
obtain  celebrity.  He  is  also  perpetually  aiming  at  improvemenli 
in  every  thing  which  he  has  undertaken.  Whoever  has  occaskm 
to  compare  the  successive  editions  of  hb  '  Coiurse  of  Mi|t|ieii»ticSy' 
will  find  that  the  work  was  not  abandoned  to  its  fate  as  soon  if 
its  fame  was  established ;  but  that  it  has  been  constantly  moAfied 
wherever  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  Nor  was  this  merdy 
a  habit  of  the  prime  of  life  :  for,  on  comparing  the  solutions  now 
given  to  some  problems  on  his  favourite  subject  of  projectila^ 
with  those  which  had  previously  been  inserted  in  the  third  volimie 
of  the  Course  composed  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gregory,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  mind  has,  in  this  respect,  kit 
nothing  of  its  vigilance,  energy,  and  perspicacity. 


Art.  X.  The  L»fe  of  John  Knox,  containing  Illustrations  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  with  Siographical 
Notices  oj  the  principal  Reformers,  and  Sketches  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Literature  in  Scot/and,  during  a  great  Part  of  the 
Sixteenth  Centurif,  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel.  Edinburgh. 

T^NOX  was  one  of  those  characters,  who  from  their  spirit  and 
~^^  genius,  the  impetuosity  of  their  tempers,  and  the  eventful 
times  in  which  they  lived,  are  rarely  spoken  of,  even  at  a  distiot 
period,  without  extravagant  panegyric  or  unqualified  obloqaj. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  lot  of  those  who  have  signalized  themselves 
as  the  leaders  in  religious  commotions.    The  object  is  momentous 

and 
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md  the  passions  are  agitated  in  proportion.  On  one  side  are 
Arranged  self-interest,  ancient  prejudice,  possession,  prescription^ 
liuthority;  on  the  other  the  piost  i^nimat^  and  animating  of 
human  principles,  conscience  neivly  awakened,  a  sense  of  usurps^r 
tioii  new)y  acquired,  disdain  of  fetters  which  are  beginning  to  fall 
off,  and  the  pleasure  of  defying  those  whom  men  have  been  accusr 
fonied  to  reverence.  Hence  in  every  cause  and  on  every  scale, 
from  the  petty  but  capnibal  feuds  of  Egyptian  fanatics  to  tb^ 
piighty  contest^  of  the  League  and  of  the  Crusaders,  religious 
'l?arfare  has  been  conducted  with  a  rancour  peculiar  to  itself.  But, 
^8  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  are  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  as  well 
fm  the  i^word,  as  the  passions  are  thoroughly  inflamed,  sqid  possessed 
pf  all  the  powers  of  giving  vent  to  th^m  which  exasperated  elo- 
quence bestows,  who  can  wonder  that,  during  the  heat  of  the  con- 
test, and  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  felt,  otherwise  tbap  in  it^ 

•  effects,  the  characters  of  the  great  leaders  of  either  party  continue  to 
be  distorted  by  panegyric  and  detraction ; — who  can  wonder  that 
^e  cool  impartiality  of  later  historians  finds  no  small  occupation 

•  in  repiioving  the  varnish  or  washing  away  the  stains,  or  that  acute- 
fiess  the  laqst  penetrating  and  inquiry  the  most  impartial  some- 

.timesfailin  detecting  so  miuiy  misrepresentations?  It  is  strange, 
however,  th^t,  at  t)ie  distance  of  no  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
|ialf,  widi  abundant  materials,  and  after  the  elaborate  investigations 
pf  many  ingenious  men,  jt  sl^ould  still  be  controverted  whether  the 
R^ent  Murray  vvere  a  tyrant  or  a  patriot,  an  hypocrite  or  a  saint, 
pr  even  whether  Knox  bimsejf  were  a  furious  and  ambitious  den^a- 
gbgue,  the  enemy  of  every  thjug  elfsgant  and  sacred,  or  an  iix-< 
mepid  and  disinterested  champion  of  truth  and  liberty. 

To  detertpin^e  points  of  so  much  importance  to  the  church  of 
which  Knox  was  the  founder  and  Murray  the  *  nursing  father,'  the 
present  biographer  has  applied  himself  with  a  zeal  and  devotion, 
which,  if  they  do  not  always  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  give  a  glow 
and  an  interest  to  the  whole  work,  rarely  comnmnicated  to  biogra- 
phy, when  it  did  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  personal  friendship  or 
domestic  affection.  But  in  treating  this  subject,  a  fatality  seems 
to  hang  over  its  Scotish  and  even  its  English  advocates.  Passion 
'  and  prejudice  when  applied  to  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  seem  to  be  immortal,  and  the  respective  partizans  enter 
upon  their  task  with  all  the  interest  of  agepts,  indeed  of  principals, 
in  the  story  which  they  discuss.  Some,  and  those  in  odier  respects 
of  good  understandings,  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  dementated: 
all  power  of  examining  or  comprehending  evidence  appears  to  have 
0e<|  before  the  vehenience  of  their  feelings,  and  the  little  argumeql 
^ich  they  have  been  able  to  produce  is  suffocated  beneath  a  loa^ 
of  p^sionate  declamation  a^d  personal  abuse. 
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The  feelings  and  the  prejudices  of  Dr.  M'Crie  are  more  diss* 
tized,  and  always  under  the  command  of  a  clear  and  strong  under- 
standing.  A  thorough  Presbyterian  in  his  religious  principles^  and 
a  determined  Whig  in  his  politics,  die  colouring  of  his  picttne 
IS  always  aggravated;  the  lights  are  heightened  and  the  shades 
darkened  by  the  prepossessions  of  his  church  and  of  his  countiy;. 
the  outline,  however,  is  not  distorted.  He  is  a  warm,  but  an 
honest  man.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  but  a  friend  of  tni^.  With 
great  powers  of  expression,  as  well  as  considerable  heat  of  temper, 
|ie  never  descends  to  railing.  He  detests  the  church  of  Bome; 
he  loves  not  the  church  of  England ;  but  he  exposes  the  enormitiei 
of  the  former  with  fidelity  and  force,  though  not  with  malignity,  aad 
he  censures  what  he  conceives  to  be  imperfect  in  the  reformation  dF 
the  latter,  with  an  effect  which  would  have  been  lessened  hs  inde- 
cent invective.  A  vein  of  sarcastic  wit  alone  now  and  then  belli}! 
him,  as  it  did  his  master,  into  undue  asperity  as  well  as  leviijoir 
expression. 

These  offences,  however  prompted  by  national  prepossesnott, 
however  restrained  by  decorum^  we  scruple  not  to  comess^  wooU 
have  been  visited  on  the  head  of  a  didl  or  a  shallow  man  with 
greater  severity :  for  we  too  have  our  attachments,  And  even  ow 
prejudices ;  we  love  the  constitution,  we  love  the  order  and  deoeocj 
of  the  church  of  England:  we  prefer  the  beauties  of  bur  owi 
liturgy  to  the  best  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  wisest  fA  As 
Scotish  doctors:  we  see  no  connection  between  sordidnets  aad 
devotion,  nor  should  we  have  expected  from  a  man  of  Dr.  M'CiiA 
enlarged  understanding  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  old  '  Mass  Jolni,* 
such  indignation  against  a  surplice  or  a  rochet,  things  wludi, 
with  our  countrymen,  not  only  have  ceased  to  give  offence,  hat 
have  the  great  body  of  popular  opinion  in  their  favour.  Sdlf 
however,  to  talents  like  his  nmch  will  always  be  forgiven ;  and 
such  are  the  merits  of  the  work  almost  in  every  other  pardcobri 
that  we  feei  ourselves  disposed,  as  far  as  justice  will  permit,  to 
'be  blind  or  dumb  to  a  single  fault. 

Dr.  M'Crie  is  really  a  great  biographer,  such  as  it  has  not  been  As 
lot  of  Knox's  equals,  or  even  his  superiors,  always  to  attain:  fofy 
however  ably  the  characters  of  Luther  and  Calvin  have  been  treatiJ 
in  the  general  histories  of  their  times,  where  has  either  of  tfaem 
found  a  biographer  like  the  present  f  The  life  of  Erasmus,  as 
animating  subject  and  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  if  any  such  diere 
be  within  the  compass  of  modem  literature,  has  been  frigid^ 
written  by  Knight,  and  confusedly  by  Jortin;  nay  even  in  onr 
present  Number'we  have  an  instance  of  a  most  original  and  strongi} 
marked  contemporary   and  countrymnn  of  ourownn,  consigned  to 

prejudidl 
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prejudices  greater  than  those  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  prejudices  chilled  bj 
niiediocrity  to  which  he  is  a  stranger,  while  they  are  not  redeemed 
by  one  of  his  excellences. 

Compact  and  vigorous,  often  coarse  but  never  affected,  with- 
out tumour  and  without  verbosity,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  to 
wonder  by  what  effort  of  taste  and  discrimination  the  style  of  Dr. 
M'Crie  has  been  preserved  so  nearly  unpolluted  by  the  disgusting 
•and  circumlocutory  nonsense  of  his  contemporaries.  Here  is  no 
piding  about  the  '  interesting  sufferer/  '  the  patient  saint/  ^  the 
angelic  preacher/  Knox  is  plain  Knox,  in  acting  and  in  8uflRerin|p 
always  an  hero,  and  bis  story  is  told  as  an  hero  would  wish  that  it 
dibuld  be  told,  with  simplicity,  precision,  and  force.  Dr.  M^Crie's 
OMterials  are  both  ample  and  original :  since  beside  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  who  were  cop  temporary  with 
lu»  subject,  and  the  MS.  authorities  which  the  records  of  die 
church  of  Scotland  afford,  he  has  fortunately  possessed  himself  of 
on  early  transcript  of  the  reformer's  letters,  glowing  throughout 
with  the  same  ardent  feeling  of  devotion,  and  the  same  tinconquer-. 
aUe  spirit  of  liberty,  which  animated  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit. 
TCo  these  materkds  the  author  has  brought  a  power  of  combining  and 
enlivening  them  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  many  points  of  re* 
semblance  to  his  subject :  a  fortitude  of  mind  which  on  subjects 
^exploded  and  derided  dares  to  look  modem  prejudices  in  the  face; 
^niitural  and  happy  eloquence,  with  a  power  of  discussion  on  subjects 
9f  casuistry  and  of  politics  not  inferior  to  that  of  die  great  leader 
in  the  reformation  of  Scotland,  though  restrained  by  a  decorum  of 
expression  to  which  the  refonner's  age,  as  well  as  himself,  were 
strainers.  To  these  qualiiications  are  to  be  added  the  same  stem 
ireounciation  of  all  taste  and  elegant  feeling,  where  they  appear  te 
atand  in,  the  way  of  duty,  and  the  s^me  tendency  to  coai*se  (or  what 
would  now  be  called  illiberal)  humour  on  subjects  where  it  is  not 
altogether  becoming.  Like  Knox  himself  he  has  neither  a  tear 
^r  a  sigh  for  Mary,  and  we  doubt  not  that  like  him  he  wouId[  have 
Yoted  to  bring  the  royal  adulteress  and  murderer,  for  such  they^ 
both  esteem  her,  to  the  block.  In  Dr.  M^Crie  the  brutal  mer* 
riment  displayed  by  Knox  on  the  assassination  of  Beatoun  excites 
no  indignation,  and  the  old  definition  of  such  sanctified  and  sys- 
traiatic  murders, '  the  execution  of  rigliteous  judgment  by  urivate 
Jiands/  would  probably  be  accepted  without  reluctance. 

In  a  work  so  pregnant  with  original  argument  and  reflectioa 
almost  |tvery  page  affords  matter  for  animadversion ;  but  we  shall 
4X>ntent  ourselves  with  detaching  from  the  text  a  few  of  the  most 
piromfocnt  passages,  and  commenting  upon  tlieiy  en  pimaut* 
•    *  Wijitecs  ujafriendly  to  our  reformer  have  endeavourad  to  fix  aa 
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jiccasatioii  upon  him  respecting  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  BeatoniL 
Some  have  ignorantly  asserted  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspiratoR, 
others  better  informed  have  argued  that  he  made  himself  accraory  Id 
their  crime  by  taking  shelter  among  them.  With  more  plausibility 
others  have  appealed  to  his  writings  as  a  proof  that  he  vindicated  the 
deed  of  the  conspirators  as  laudable,  or  at  least  innocent.  1  know  that 
some  of  Knox's  vindicators  have  denied  this  charge,  and  maintained 
that  he  justified  it  only  in  as  far  as  it  was  the  work  of  God,  or  a  jut 
retribution  in  Providence  for  the  crimes  of  which  the  Cardinal  bad  been 
guilty,  without  approving  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  the  instnh 
ments  of  punishing  him.  The  just  judgment  of  Heaven  is,  I  confesi, 
the  chief  thing  to  which  he  directs  the  attention  of  his  reader ;  at  tlie 
same  time  I  think  no  one,  who  carefully  reads  what  be  has  written  on 
this  subject,  can  doubt  that  he  justified  the  action  of  the  conspintois. 
The  truth  is,  he  held  the  opinion  that  persons,  who  by  the  commisnoa 
of  flagrant  crimes  had  forfeited  their  lives  according  to  the  law  of  God 
and  the  just  laws  of  society,  such  as  notorious  tyrants  and  ^lurdere^^ 
might  warrantably  be  put  to  death  by  private  individuals,  provided  all 
redress  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  was  rendered  impossible  in 
consequence  of  the  offenders  having  usurped  the  executive  authority, 
or  being  systematically  protected  by  oppressive  rulers.  This  was  an 
opinion  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  tyrannicide  held  by  so  many  of 
the  ancients  and  defended  by  Buchanan  in  his  dialogue  Dcjureregm 
apud  Scotos.  It  is  a  principle,  I  confess,  dangerous  in  its  applitatioo, 
extremely  liable  to  be  abused  by  factious,  fanatical,  and  desperate  men, 
as  a  pretext  for  perpetrating  the  most  nefarious  deeds.  It  would  be 
unjust,  however,  on  this  account  to  confound  it  with  the  principle^ 
which,  by  giving  to  individuals  a  liberty  to  revenge  their  own  quanth^ 
legitimates  assassination,  a  practice  too  common  in  that  age.  I  may 
add,  that  there  have  been  instances  of  persons,  not  invested  with  puUic 
authority,  executing  punishment  upon  flagitious  offenders,  as  to  which 
we  may  scruple  to  load  the  memory  of  the  actors  with  an  aggravated 
charge  of  murder,  though  we  cannot  approve  of  their  conduct/ 

Every  thing  in  this  passage  is  according  to  the  ancient  spirit  of 
our  author's  country,  as  it  existed  under  an  ill-regulated  and 
unsettled  state  of  society,  when  the  sovereign  scrupled  not  to  re* 
move  an  obnoxious  subject  without  law,  and  the  subject,  Mith  as 
little  formality,  retorted  the  same  uulicensed  and  pernicious  vein 
geance  on  his  sovereign.  ^  But  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  stall  his  blood  be  shed,'  is  a  dictum  of  the  Great  Legislator 
to  which  Knox  and  his  biographer  bowed  and  bow  with  equal 
reverence,  and  the  application  of  it  has  in  ordinary  cases  been 
confined  by  all  but  an  inconsiderable  and  fanatical  sect  of  christianii 
who  have  narrowed  the  restriction  still  more,  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  defensive  war,  and  to  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  ust 
that  sword,  which  we  are  assured  he  bcareth  not  in  vain,  for  the 
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extermination  of  incorrigible  offenders.     We  say  in  ordinary 
eases — for  here  we  willingly  lay  out  of  the  account,  the  right  in 
mixed  and  well  balanced  governments  which  resides  in  one  or 
more  branches  of  the  legislature  to  control,  even  by  force,  the 
enormities  and  usurpation  of  the  rest.     But  the  question  is  now^ 
how  far  private  individuals  have  a  right,  in  any  case  of  injustice  or 
oppression,  to  inflict  upon  delinquent  and  tyrannical  governors  that 
vengeance  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  unattain- 
able by  course  of  law.     And  here,  for  the  good  of  society,  we  are\ 
compelled  to  afiirm,  that  the  whole  argument  upon  which  this  sup- 
posed right  is  constructed,  vacillates  on  every  side. 

Widi  respect  to  tyrannicide  ;-^not  to  remark  on  the  indecent 
and  inconsistent  eagerness  with  which  Knox  and  Buchanan  could 
aet  up  the  examples  of  heathen  antiquity  against  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  when  the  former  made  for  their  favourite  doctrine,  and 
the  latter  were  either  silent  or  prohibitory;  the  two  cases  have  no 
analogy  to  each  other.  The  mstance  directly  in  question  is  the 
assassination  of  Beatoun.  The  tyrants  of  Greece  were  bold,  bad 
mmi,  who  had  subverted  the  ancient  legitimate  governments  of 
their  respective  cities,  and  in  maintenance  of  their  usurped  power, 
died  die  blood  of  dieir  fellow-citizens,  not  only  without  but  :^inst 
all  lawful  authority.  Beatoun  was  indeed  a  profligate  and  a  brutal 
man,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  him  a  nmrderer  even  of 
Wishart,  unless  every  judge  who  executes  the  laws  with  unrelenting 
rigour  be  entitled  to  that  denomination.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  he  was  an  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  regularly  empowered  to 
administer  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  (a  bad  and  cruel  system  we 
admit,  but  still  a  system,)  by  which  heretics  were  consigned  to  a 
most  painful  death.  As  the  law  then  stood,  Wishart  came  fairly 
within  that  definition.  He  had  publicly  arraigned  the  doctrines 
of  the  established  church,  broken  her  order,  despised  her  discipline, 
preached  in  private  houses,  and  administered  the  communion  with- 
out authority  in  places  unconsecrated,  and  after  a  form  of  hi&  own. 
For  these  offences,  the  primate  of  the  kingdom  apprehended, 
tried,  and  burnt  him.  Now  here,  if  there  were  any  murder,  the 
law  was  the  murderer  and  not  the  judge.  Beatoun,  infamous  as 
he  was,  did  what,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  age,  a  good 
man  might  have  esteemed  it  his  duty  to  do.  Nor  does  this  in  any 
d^ree  lessen  the  merit  of  Wishart.  He  appears  to  have  devoted 
hunself  cheerfully  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  he  probably  had  the 
sagacity  to  foresee  the  blessed  consequences  of  so  magnanimous  a 
conduct.  But  admitting  the  criminality  of  Beatoun,  and  at  the 
;iame  time  allowing  his  situation  to  have  been  inaccessible  to  the 
ordinary  .forms  of  justice;  even  oji  the  lax  principle  of  expediency 
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itself,  were  it  not  better  for  society,  that  sd  illustrious  aad  over- 
grown offender  should  escape  with  inipuni^,  tlian  that  private  a- 
dividuals,  even  if  not  parlies,  should  be  permitted  to  assume  ts 
lliemselves  tlie  aummary  execution  of  whatever  they  may  pteaw  10 
call  justice?  For  if  this  priaciple  were  oDce  admitted  as  as 
exception  to  the  ordinary  admin istratioD  of  the  law,  what  judge 
would  be  found  to  execute  the  office  entrusted  to  him  with  vigour  aid 
de<;ision,  ^hen,  after  carrying  into  effect  a  sentence  of  dealb 
pronounced  by  him,  the  friGndsi  of  the  deceased  would  have  butbi 
pronounce  the  execulioii  a  murder  and  the  judge  a  tyrant,  nfter 
which  he  would  become  of  course  an  object  of  legitimate  revenge ! 

Dr.  M'Crie  is  extremely  anxious,  diough  he  does  not  wholly 
approve  the  conduct  of  Beatoun's  murderers,  to  discriioinate  be- 
tween such  cases  and  private  assassination.*  '  It  would,'  says  bt, 
'  be  unjust  on  this  account,  to  confound  it  with  the  principle, 
which,  by  giving  to  iiulividuals  a  liberty  to  revenge  their  own  quar- 
rels, legittniales  assassination.'  AVere  tlien  theue  men,  one  of 
whom  Knox  indeed  cutis  a  man  of '  nnture  most  gentle  and  modeH,' 
, actuated  by  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  religion,  liberty,  aiid 
justice  ?  Were  tbey  or  were  ihey  not  the  personal  friendt  of 
Wishart:  and  had  that  martyr  been  less  amiable,  had  his  auficf- 
lags  left  a  regret  less  pungent  in  the  hearts  of  these  very  men, 
vould  the  general '  principle'  have  operated  with  such  iostaut  and 
decisive  effect  lo  the  destruction  of  his  destroyer^  Is  a  man  Ibcni 
cooler  and  more  competent  judge  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  DO  1 
beloved  friend,  recently  deprived  of  life  by  an  iniquitous  sentence 
than  of  his  own?  Fur  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  tbiDli 
otherwise — but  for  this  very  leason,  he  is  no  more  to  be  enlnuttd 
with  the  execution  of  vengeance  in  the  one  case  than  in  tlie  rslimt. 
Strange  indeed  it  is  that  these  men  who,  on  every  other  occasion 
had  the  bible  in  their  hands  and  its  precepts  in  tlieir  inoutlis,  should 
have  forgotten  this  one  confounding  text — '  Dearly  beloved,  avcugt 
not  yofirs elves  !' 

But  in  the  next  place,  admitting  what  cannot  be  denied,  tlial  ihc 
death  of  Beatoun  was  a  benefit  to  his  country— that  it  preveatal, 
ill  all  probability,  a  long  course  of  bloodshed  and  ciuelty,  and  (hit 
by  one  decisive  stroke,  it  removed  the  great  impediment  to  refonitt> 
tion — what  was  the  commission  these  men  Imd  to  shew  for  under- 
taking the  work  ? — their  own  opiiiioit,  on  this  hjpotiiesis,  as  tbeil 

*lii  a  aolffhe  glanni  ubllquely  Dt  llie  inurdec  of  Sharp,  d^  a  case  ndmitiiiig  of  CM- 
>i<leriibl«  pallMilion.  He  probubly  dames  it  viiili  Uint  of  Biratuuii— and  w  do  ■*: 
though  we  Ihink  verj  differently  from  our  authur  as  la  thp  nature  of  both  catei.  Ibl 
Sharp  was  an  a|Kiftaie  as  intW  as  a  penrcutor.  whila  Bealottn,  tliotii^li  more  lUvclOMi 
wag  m«ri  cUBslstent  in  hii  cnielties. 
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own  passions  od  the  other.  They  were  no  branch  of  the  legisla^ 
ture«— they  were  not  soldiers  audiorized  in  open  war  to  kill  and 
•lay — they  were  not  magistrates  empowered  to  bring  offenders  to 
;  justioe ;  and  had  they  b^  the  last,  which  for  them  perhaps  is  th« 
I  most  favourable  supposition,  where  was  the  arraignmenti  the  proof; 
I  the  defence,  the  sentence?  all  transacted  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
ii  drawn. swords,  in  the  chamber  of  a  trembling  victim.  In  short, 
r  the  only  plea  was  that  which  is  expressly  condemned  by  their  own 
Ik   scnptures,  ^  that  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come/ 

I  The  concluding  sentence  of  tliis  paragraph  is  equally  excep* 

II  tionable  with  the  rest — '  'Iliere  have  been  instances  of  persons 
r  not  invested  with  public  authority  executing  punishment  upon 
I  flagitious  offenders,  as  to  which  we  may  scruple  to  load  the  me- 
;,  mory  of  the  actors  with  an  aggravated  charge  of  murder,  although 

we  cannot  approve  of  their  conduct/  Dr.  M'Crie*s  conception 
of  this  case  is  in  the  highest  degree  inaccurate  and  perplexed. 
For  the  fatct  being  supposed,  and  also  that  it  was  committed  with 
deliberation,  the  question  is  no  longer,  whether  it  be  murder, 
manslaughter,  or  justifiable  homicide,  but  whedier  it  be  murder 
or  a  meritorious  act  of  justice.  In  other  words,  the  'actors 
must  either>be  loaded  witli  tlie  aggravated  charge  of  murder,'  or 
their  conduct  must  be  wholly  approved.  There  is  no  medium. 
In  short,  through  the  whole  of  this  most  obnoxious  paragraph, 
there  is  a  tendency,  unperceived,  we  sincerely  believe,  by  the  author 
himself,  and  to  which  be  has  been  betrayed  by  his  absurd  partiality 
for  the  hero  of  the  cause  of  reformation  in  his  country,  to  in- 
vert the  charge  of  murder,  by  transferring  it  from  the  voluntary 
and  unauthorized  avengers  of  their  slaughtered  friends,  to  tha 
judge  who,  with  whatever  circumstances  of  cruelty,  acted  under 
the  authority  of  existing  laws  which  he  was  regularly  commissioned 
to  execute. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  an  alarming  symptom  of  de- 
pravation which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  English  character, 
have  compelled  us  to  take  up  this  subject  with  more  than  ordinary 
seriousness.  Assassination  has  become  dreadfully  frequent  among 
u&:  the  diffusion  of  unprincipled  publications  among  the  lower 
nmks  has  also  produced  a  generation  of  shallow  and  pernicious 
reasoners,  who,  either  before  or  after  the  commission  of  such  atro- 
cious acts,  may  be  served  at  a  very  cheap  rate  with  drugs  to  lull 
their  consciences  asleep,  by  putting  *  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweek 
for  bitter.'  The  atrocious  assassin  of  Mr.  Percival  was  a  rea- 
Mmer  upon  these  principles.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  to  a 
man  like  Dr.  M'Crie  any  purpose  of  fostering  principles  so  de- 
testable ;  but  as  he  seems  uot  to  have  beau  aware  of  the  tendency 
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of  his  own  positions,  it  became  our  duty  to  the  public  to  poiBt 
them  out. 

One  word  more  on  this  subject  and  we  have  done.  What  Kim 
thought  of  Beatoun's  death,  his  own  indecent  and  brutal  namtive 
of  the  manner  of  it  too  clearly  proves.  We  would  now  ask  Br. 
M'Crie  whether  his  own  ideas  of  a  faithful  minuter  allow  him  t» 
justify  the  conduct  of  his  hero  on  this  occasion  i  If  tbey  do  not^b 
was  in  duty  bound  to  express  himself  with  his  usual  eleameas  mi 
decision  on  a  point  of  such  importance. 

Knox  entered  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  soon  after  the  ami- 

sination,  and  was  called  to  the  office  of  preacher.     What  tbeOf  !R 

ask,  was  the  condition  of  that  company  of  whose  conacieiioeak 

had  taken  the  direction  ?     ^  They  had  killed  and  also  taken  posMS* 

sion.'    Their  course  began  iu  bloodshed,  continued  in  robbeiy,  woi 

ended  in   rebellion.     Not  content  with  dispatching  die  oigect 

of  their  hati'ed,  they  had  displaced  his  servants^  seized  hia  gOM^ 

devoured  his  provisions^  and  turned  his  artillery  against  a  fi)iGeW 

fully  commissioned  to  reduce  them.     Under  these  circuIIl8tmoe^ 

to  what,  subjects  did  the  young  and  zealous  preacher  betake  Id» 

self,  and  on  what  topics  did  he  principally  insist — on  the  fourki^' 

doms  of  Daniel,  and  the  antichristian  character  of  the  Pope !  JBai 

Knox  then  not  acquired  the  honesty  or  tlie  bolduess  for  whickb 

became  afterwards  so  famous?   The  preacher  who  so  libcnb 

applied  the  character  of  Jezebel  to  tliat  of  Mary^  'could  he  M 

no  resemblance  of  Ahab  in  his  own  friends  and  companuma?  Bi 

he  approved  the  slaughter.     So  it  appears,  and  so  much  tbemoi 

for  him.     On  what  principles,  however,  of  morality  could  he.  it* 

prove  what  followed — Necessity — that  is,  a  necessity  created  if 

guilt  ?     On  the  whole,  we  should  have  honoured  the  faimeai  a 

Dr.  M^Crie  as  a  biographer  quite  as  much,  if,  in  the  midst  of  b 

declamations  against  the  Catholics  at  this  time,  he  had  for 

done  them  the  justice  to  acknowledge  their  lenity   to  those 

spirators  in  granting  them  the  terms  they  did ;  in  not  insisting  diC 

the  actual  perpetrators  of  Beatoun's  mih-der  at  least  shoiA  be 

given  up  to  public  justice,  that  they  might  be  consigned  to  Ac 

gibbet  instead  of  tlie  gallies.    This  is  a  tone  and  language  wIlid^ 

in  speaking  of  such  a  work,  we  should  not  have  wished  to  assume  { 

l;»ut  the  author  and  the  times  compel  us  to  adopt  it. 

Such  then  were  the  instruments,  very  exceptionable^  it  ou^tt 
have  been  acknowledged,  in  themselves,  which  were  neverAdoi 
permitted  by  Providence  to  give  the  first  blow  in  Scotland  tot 
superstition  at  once  the  most  cruel  and  degrading,  which,  under  tk 
name  or  semblance  of  Christianity,  had  ever  darkened  the  ftt 
derstandii^  or  enslaved  the  consciences  of  men. 
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The  next  step  in  this  great  work  we  can  contem[>1ate  with  ap- 

Erobation.     The  aristocracy  of  that  country,  consisting  of  the  no- 
ility  and  lesser  barons,  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  controul 
by  force  the  enormities  of  their  sovereigns,  that  their  interference 
on  great  occasions  may  be  regarded  as  constitutional.    Accordingly, 
^hea  a  great  and  respectable  portion  (perhaps  the  majority)  oif 
*   thb  powerful  body  modestly  demanded  for  themselves  liberty  of 
conscience  and  worship,  and  were  refused ;  when  for  the  same  end 
alone,  they  next  took  arms,  resolving  to  act  upon  the  defensive; 
f   vrhen  they  endeavoured  by  successive  treaties  to  secure  to  tliem- 
^    selves  these  great  and   inalienable  rights;    and  when,  upon  dis- 
'    arming  again,  they  found  every  engagement  violated  and  every 
'    concession  revoked,  they  had  recourse  to  a  step  less  violent  than 
'    bad  often  been  practised  towards  their  sovereigns  in  person,  we 
'     mean  die  suspension  of  the  queen  regent ;  and  by  degrees,  with  the 
voice  of  the  nation  on  their  side,  in  a  peaceable  and   legislative 
manner,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  useful,  moderate,  and  respect- 
able establishment,  which  exists  among  their  posterity  to  this  day. 
Tills,  if  any  could  be,  was  justifiable  resistance ;  resistance  without 
idbeilion — an  interference  not  of  a  few  irmatical  individuals,  to 
ie?enge  themselves  on  an  obnoxious  judge,  but  of  a  great  order  in 
ifae  state,  embodied  and  armed  for  the  purposes  of  securing  to  their 
country  what  no  laws  or  institutions  can  justly  take  av^  ay,  the  rights 
ef  conscience. 

In  Wfititlg  the  triumphant  progress  of  this  revolution,  we  are  far 
fiofli  baiB#ffended  by  the  exulting  tone  which  our  biographer  as- 
aomes :  aD  that  is  dear  to  him  in  civil  or  religious  polity  was  at 
•stake;  it  was  moreover  the  most  illustiious  period  of  his  hero's  life, 
and  greater  surely  can  no  private  man  appear,  dian  when  by  his 
talents,  bit  spirit,  and  his  eloquence,  he  is  wielding,  as  inferior  instru- 
ments, hilf  the  rank  and  power  of  hi^  country  in  order  to  subvert 
an  ancient  and  mischievous  superstition,  and  to  build  on  its  basis 
a  noble  temple  of  truth  and  liberty. 

But  of  the  literal  subversion  of  many  noble  buildings,  which, 
pariuqM  unavoidably,  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  great  revolu- 
SiBf  Dr*  M'Crie  permits  himself  to  speak  with  a  savage  and 
aOTMtic  triumph,  which  evinces  how  zealous  and  practical  an 
lalpcr  he  would  himself  have  proved  in  tlie  work  of  destruction, 
ttm  he  been  bom  in  the  l6th  century.  Less,  we  are  persuaded, 
then  haver  been  heard  of  Rowe  or  Willock  as  auxiliaries  of 
than  of  M^Crie.  On  the  waitings  of  modern  taste,  when 
to  this  fashionable  topic  of  invective,  he  has  no  conipas- 
nay,  be  most  provokingly  taunts  the  poor  antiquaries  with 
obl^gEitions  to  Knox  for  having  produced  so  many  fine  sub- 
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i'ects  for  the  pencil  and  the  graver.  Tliis  is  really  more  than  cni 
}C  borne :  we  must  interpose  to  rescue  from  such  rufiian  handi 
ap  innocent  and  persecuted  fraternity;  and  lest  some  poor  artirt, 
^vith  pallet  and  pencil,  should  undertake  a  pilgrimage,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  ironical  encouragement,  to  Perth  and  Scooo, 
tlie  first  scene  of  these  outrages,  or  to  St.  Andrews,  Mrhich  wii 
the  second,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  inform  him,  that  instead  of 
picturesque  and  beautiful  remains  he  will  not  find  a  vestige  of  tbon 
magnificent  edifices  which  once  adorned  the  former,  and  at  the 
latter,  one  vast  fragment  alone  will  histnict  him  not  what  hot 
^vhere  was  once  the  metropolitan  church  of  Scotland.  It  was  to 
the  subsequent  dereliction  of  the  edifices  which  Knox  had  sptredj 
that  almost  every  object  of  the  pencil  in  that  country  is  owii^. 

We  are  next  to  contemplate  Knox  actively  employed  in  settlin| 
the  infant  church,  a  work  in  which  he  met  with  no  small  obstruc- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  young  queen^  filled  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  popery,  and  educated  in  all  the  licence  of  i 
voluptuous  court.  The  poverty  of  the  country  which  she  came  to 
govern ;  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  people,  the  sour  and  inflexible- 
humour  of  the  reformers,  all  conspired  to  fill  her  with  diffiut 
against  a  situation  and  a  religion  so  little  resembling  those  which 
she  had  left  behind.  In  his  conversations  with  this  princess,  Enoi 
seems  to  have  copied  the  tone  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  when  repre- 
hending by  divine  commission  their  idolatrous  sovereigns.  Norwti 
he  much  less  formidable:  for  though  unable  like  them  to  commiDd 
the  elements  and  to  call  down  vengeance  from  above,  he  had  at  his 
command  an  exasperated  people,  to  whom  he  was  not  backward  ia 
appealing  against  the  mandates  of  his  sovereign.  The  precipitancj, 
the  profligacy,  and  we  fear  too,  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  Mar; 
herself,  afforded  to  the  cause  of  Reformation  advantages  which  ki 
best  friends  could  neither  have  foreseen  nor  hoped,  and  by  one  of 
those  astonishing  interpositions  which  baffle  all  human  calcniatioo, 
the  great  and  devoted  patroness  of  the  old  religion  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  establishing  the  new  one. 

Presbytery  being  now  established  in  Scotland,  we  must  be  in- 
dulged (we  are  led  to  it  by  some  curious  and  orij^nal  informatioB 
of  our  author)  in  some  reflexions  on  the  peculiar  fitness  of  such  an 
establishment  for  that  coimtry,  and  on  the  characters  of  its  first 
champions  compared  with  those  who  followed  them,  in  another 
great  national  struggle,  about  a  century  later. 

Presbytery,  which,  like  a  certain  language. 
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first  sprung  up  among  the  rocks  of  Switzerland,  and  quickly  found  a 
congenial  soil  and  climate  when  transplanted  to  the  banks  of  the  Tay 
and  the  Forth.  Naturally  allied  to  a  republic,  its  maxims  are  in 
perpetual  hostility  with  monarchic  government.  Jts  pretensions 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  primitive  church  under  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperors  :  it  admits  of  no  interference  of  civil  authority  with 
ks  own  discipline;  it  claims,  on  the  contrary,  an  unlimited  right  of 
discussing  the  conduct  of  civil  governors  in  the  pulpit.  These  prin- 
ciples, t^ether  with  the  vacillating  politics  of  James  the  Sixth, 
aiid  the  unskilfully  rigid  attachment  of  his  son  to  episcopacy,  sufK- 
cieotly  account  for  al]  the  contests  between  the  kirk  and  the  crown 
from  the  days  of  Knox  to  diose  of  the  covenant.  But,  during  this 
interval,  though  principles  remained  the.  same,  a  new  and  far 
inferior  race  of  men  had  sprung  up  to  support  them.  Till  very 
IjAtely  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  first  instruments  of 
the  reformation  in  Scotland  as  semibarbarians,  men  of  strong  minds 
indeed,  great  warmth  and  honesty,  and  of  a  powerful  and  awaken- 
ing eloquence.  The  latter  qualities,  it  is  true,  they  enjoyed  in  per- 
fection ;  but  it  is  proved  by  Dr.  M'Crie  that  they  were  also  ac- 
complished and  elegant  scholars.  It  has  been  elsewhere  observed 
that  nations  sometimes  attain  to  great  perfection  in  the  ornamental 
arts  before  thev  have  learned  those  which  minister  to  common  con- 
venience;  and  thus,  at  a  period  when  the  common  people  of  Scot- 
land were  a  barefooted  rabble,  with  scarcely  a  chimney  to  their 
houses,  robbing,  plundering,  and  destroying  each  other  with  little 
restraint  from  law,  and  almost  universal  protection  from  their 
chiefs;  there  arose  a  race  of  scholars,  who,  in  the  midst  of  filth  and 
i^Qioke  and  poverty  and  an  unsettled  government,  resolutely  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  of  antiquity,  till  they  had  learned 
to  compose  in  the  Latin  language  with  an  ease  and  elegance 
unknown  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  To  prove  this  singular  fact 
we  have  only  to  quote  Dr.  M'Crie's  well  attested  account  of  the  ' 
family  of  J  ohn  Ro we. 

*  The  Grammur  school  of  Perth  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ^vere  accustomed  to  send  their 
children  there  (thither)  for  their  education.  Many  of  these  were  boarded 
with  Mr.  Rowe,  who  instructed  them  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  As  no-» 
thing  but  Latin  was  spoken  by  the  boys  in  the  school  and  in  the  fields, 
so  nothing  was  spoken  in  Mr.  Howe's  house,  but  French.  The  passage^ 
of  Scripture  read  in  the  family  before  and  after  meals,  if  in  the  Old 
Testament,  were  read  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English. 
If  in  tlie  New  Testament,  they  were  read  in  Greek.  His  son  John, 
when  he  was  between  four  and  five  years  old,  was  taught  the  Hebrew 
4*haracters,  and  at  night  he  read  the  Hebrew  chapter  in  the  family/ 

All  tliis  however  might  have  been  done,  and  many  learned  men 
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n^ight  have  issued  from  tliis  excellent  semitmry  without  a  tmctore 
of  those  classical  graces  which  really  adorned  them,  had  not  nattire 
led  the  way  by  instilling  into  their  minds  unusual  portious  of  tifite 
and  genius.  At  the  period  of  the  covenant,  whatc^Yer  remained  of 
these  qualities,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  in  Scotland,  had  me 
over  to  the  episcopal  clergy.  In  fact,  it  was  these  qualities  whick 
upheld  episcopacy  for  a  season  against  prejudices,  which  wonli 
otherwise  have  been  invincible. 

But  to  return — the  eloquence  of  Knox  and  his  associates,  wUdi 
wrought  such  wonders  in  its  day,  was  of  a  very  singular  compott- 
tion.  Hie  matter  of  it  came  warm  from  the  hearty  in  a  came 
which  absorbed  every  faculty  of  the  speaker;  but  the  manner  wai 
caught  partly  from  the  solemn  denunciations  of  the  ancient  prophetic 
and  partly  from  the  energetic  and  animating  tone  of  the  free  onton 
of  antiquity.  Of  the  meek  spirit  of  the  Gospel  it  certainly  partook 
in  a  very  slender  degree.  That  temper  was  ill  suited  to  the  work  ii 
hand.  But  of  the  eloquence  of  this  period  it  must  at  least  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  was  natural  and  manly,  without  cant  and  with- 
out fanaticism ;  formed  by  men  of  vigour  and  good  taste,  upon  ei- 
cellent  models,  and  calculated  alike  (which  is  the  highest  character 
of  eloquence)  for  the  few  '  and  the  many. — In  less  than  a  centinT 
this  spirit  was  fled  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  and  Henderson,  Gil- 
lespie, and  their  brethren  of  the  covenant,  bore  no  more  resem- 
blance to  Knox,  Willock,  and  Rowe,  than,  at  this  day,  do  the  coU 
and  feeble  successors  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  to  those  animated 
and  excellent  preachers.  In  fact  these  men  were  at  once  without 
spirit  and  without  sobriety,  meddling  and  hot-headed,  fanatical  and 
dull.  This  lamentable  declension,  besides  a  great  prostration  of 
native  genius,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  poverty  and  meaimeflB 
of  their  education.  They  knew  little  of  antiquity — tfiey  were  not 
learned  in  the  original  languages  of  scripture ;  but  diey  had  drawn 
their  information,  such  as  it  was,  from  narrow  Calvinistic  systems 
of  theology,  which  had  by  that  time  begun  to  swarm  upon  the 
continent,  and  which,  as  they  fostered  their  native  bigotry  and 
bitterness,  damped  every  warm  feeling  of  genius,  and  crippled  eveiy 
movement  of  free  and  excursive  intellect.  Yet,  strange  to  si^, 
these  men  wielded  the  great  machine  of  popular  opinion  with  no 
less  power  than  Knox :  for  the  truth  m  as,  that  the  taste  of  preachen 
and  of  people  was  then  become  equally  depraved-^--the  nonsense 
of  the  one  suited  the  nonsense  of  the  other — they  had  an  appetite 
for  cant,  and  they  were  fed  with  it  to  the  full. 

Classical  taste  meanwhile  sought  refuge  in  another  quarter  and 
another  cause,  until  Pitcairn,  the  last  Latin  poet  in  Scotland,  be- 
wailed in  strains  not  unworthy  of  Buchanan  tlie  lost  fortunes  of  the 
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Tlouse  of  Stuart.  A  late  attempt  to  restore  this  faculty,  has  but 
contributed .  t6  revive  and  perpetuate  the  national  disgrace.  The 
Muses  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  fled,  as  it  would  seem,  before  the 
predominating  genius  of  physiology  and  political  ceconomy. 

By  the  entliusiasm  of  his  admirers  Knox  has  been  seriously  in* 
vested  with  prophetical  powers.  On  this  delicate  subject,  equally 
afraid  to  deny  and  unwilling  to  concede,  his  biographer  speaks  in 
the  following  cautious  and  discriminathig  language. 

*  There  are,  however,  several  of  his  sayings,  which  cannot  be  vindi- 
c^ed  upon  these  principles,'  (general  probabilities  and  the  warnings  of 
Scripture,)  *  and  which  he  himself  rested  upon  different  grounds.  Of  this 
kind  were,  the  assurance,  which  he  expressed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Scottish  troubles,  that  the  cause  of  the  congregation  would  ultimately 
prevail,'  (in  which,  after  all,  native  sagacity  and  a  sanguine  temper 
might  have  a  great  share,)  '  his  confident  hope  of  again  preaching  in 
his  native  country  and  at  St.  Andrews,  avowed  by  him  during  his  impri- 
sonment on  board  the  French  gallies,  and  frequently  repeated  during 
his  exile,  with  the  intimations  which  he  gave  respecting  the  death  of 
Thomas  Maitland  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
his  contemporaries  considered  these  as  proceeding  from  a  prophetic  spi- 
rit, and  have  attested  that  they  received  an  exact  accomplishment.  The 
most  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  delicate  question  is,  by  dismissing  it 
at  once,  and  summarily  pronouncing  that  all  pretensions  to  extraordi- 
nary premonition,  ought  wkhout  examination  to  be  discarded  as  fanciful 
and  visionary.  But  I  doubt  much,  if  this  method  of  determining  the 
question  would  be  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Est  periculum  (ne)  aut 
neglectis  his,  iropidfraude,  aut  susceptis,  anili  superstitione,  obligemur. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  disposition  which  mankind  discover  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  futurity,  has  always  been  accompanied  with  much  credu- 
lity and  superstition ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  age  in  which  our 
reformer  lived,  was  pron^  to  credit  the  marvellous,  especially  as  to  the 
infliction  of  divine  judgments  upon  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  great  danger  of  running  into  scepticism,  and  of  laying  down 
general  principles  which  may  lead  us  ultimately  to  contest  the  truth  of 
the  best  authenticated  facts.  This  is  an  extreme  to  which  the  present 
age  inclines.  That  there  have  been  instances  of  persons  having  presen- 
timents and  premonitions  as  to  events  which  happened  (should  hap- 
pen) to  themselves  and  others,  there  is,  1  think,  the  best  reason  to  be- 
lieve. The  canon  of  our  faith  is  contained  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  we  must  not  look  to  impressions,  or  new  revela- 
tions, as  the  rule  of  our  duty ;  but  that  God  may,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, forewarn  persons  qf  some  things  which  shall  happen,  to  testify  his 
approbation  of  them,  to  encourage  them  to  confide  in  him  in  particular 
circumstances,  is  not,  I  think,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  either 
natural  or  revealed  religion.  Some  of  the  reformers  were  men  of  singu- 
lar piety ;  they  were  exposed  to  uncommon  opposition,  and  had  uncom- 
mon services  to  perform;  they  were  endued  with  extraordinary  gifts ;  and 
I  mn  incUned  to  beUeve  were  occasionally  favoured  with  premonitions 
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vith  respect  to  events  which  concerned  themselves,  other  iodifidoak, 
or  the  church  in  general.' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  a  fact  so  controverted  even  imoog 
wise  and  good  meii,  it  is  impossible  not  to  honour  the  fortitude  of 
one  who,  ii)  spite  of  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
incredulity  which  prevails  at  present,  dares  to  avow  the  prolwhiiitj 
of  it  and  to  support  it  by  aq  argument  at  once  so  rational  and  lo 
mifashionable.  With  regard  to  the  argument  itself,  thou^  it  wki 
he  easy  to  deride,  it  is  impossible  to  confute  it :  for  if '  no  one  en 
refute  a  sneer,'  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  a  sneer  can  se- 
fute  nothing. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  one  book,  has  been  irrefragably  proved  by  our  author  to  be  the 
work  of  Knox:  an  undertaking  in  which  Dr.  M'Crie  seeois  to hno 
been  aware  that  truth  alone  was  indebted  to  hioi;  for  be  speib 
with  no  disrelish  of  the  broad  and  coarse  buffoonery  with  winch  it 
requires  no  fastidiousness  of  taste  to  be  disgusted,  and  which  en 
now  no  longer  be  imputed  to  some  unknown  and  impertinent 
interpolator. 

Many  of  Dr.  M'Crie's  readers  have  probably  conceived  of  tluB 
'  son  of  thuuder'  as  of  a  large  athletic  man,  able  in  that  age  of 
'  apostolic  blows  and  knocks*  to  have  proved  the  orthodoxy  of  hn 
doctrine  by  the  sword  as  well  as  '  by  tongue  and  lively  voice.'  Oi 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  slender  frame  and  feeble  constitution^ 
(Beza  says  corpore  pusillo,)  literally  worn  out  by  labours  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  and  by  sufferings  at  another.  But  cujusque  mena^ 
is  est  quisque,  and  Knox  might  be  said  to  be  all  soul  and  spirit 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  and  gifted  men  upon  whom  the  moral  and 
religious  destinies  of  nations  are  made  to  depend,  and  like  the  two  other 
heroes  of  the  Reformation,  Calvin  and  Luther,  was  sent  into  the  world 
with  energiies,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  and  when  mighty  energies 
*  were  not  wanted  to  subvert  mighty  abuses,  would  have  been  mis- 
chievous in  their  strength.  In  Knox  and  Calvin  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  perfect  harmony  of  principles  and  temper.  JLuthtf, 
besides  the  strange  erratic  course  which  he  held  on  the  subject  oJf 
concomitaucy  in  the  sacrament,  had  a  tincture  of  endiusiasm  from 
which  both  the  others  were  exempt.  All  agreed  in  the  predestimt- 
rian  doctrine,  and  in  that  of  justification  by  faith;  but  more  strik- 
ingly in  an  indignant  spirit  of  opposition  to  existing  abuses,  in  a 
disregard  of  w()rldly  rank  and  power,  in  a  constitutional  intrepidity 
not  to  be  awed,  and  a  pertinacity  never  to  be  wearied.  Yet  what 
topics  are  so  fashionable,  with  those  who  have  no  other  scale  of 
character  than  the  tame  mediocrity  of  settled  times,  as  the  rigour 
and  obstinacy  of  these  great  reformers  ?  And  yet  what  is  plainer 
than  that  the  workmen  were  merely  suited  to  their  work  i     Popoy 
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was  not  a  pile  to  be  battered  down  by  popguns.  Its  foundations 
were  deeply  laid  in  ancient  power,  in  terrible  crueltv,  in  universal 
igoorance.  From  the  want  of  such  powerful  engines,  how  many 
pious  spirits  had  long  deplored  its  corruptions,  and  wounded  their  % 
own  consciences  by  partaking  of  its  plagues  \  How  many  peneurat- 
ing  understandings  had  long  seen  and  derided  the  great  imposture, 
yet  seen  and  derided  in  secret;  either  awed  by  its  terrors  or  bribed 
by  its  emoluments!  Courage  therefore  not  to  be  appalled,  and 
integrity  not  to  be  corrupted,  must  be  combined  with  piety  and 
acuteness  to  constitute  a  first  reformer;  and  all  these  qualifications 
met  in  this  incomparable  triumvirate,  and,  in  their  perfection,  in 
them  alone. 

Thus  much  then  for  the  subject  of  this  vigorous  and  original  work. 
With  respect  to  the  style,  it  is  natural  and  forcible,  free  from  all 
modern  affectation,  excepting  the  abominable  verb  '  narrate*,  which 
must  absolutely  be  proscribed  in  all  good  writings  I^  abounds 
indeed  with  Scotticisms,  for  which  we  Tike  it  the  better,  lliey  are 
the  «ri;^«pov  ti  of  a  work  so  thoroughly  national.  For,  why  should' 
a  Scotsman,  who  is  ashamed  of  nothing  else  belonging  to  his  courts 
try,  be  ashamed  of  its  dialect  ?  It  is  to  English  what  the  Doric  was 
tb  pure  Greek,  adorned  with  many  rustic  graces  which  have  long 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  poetry  of  that  country.  Why 
then  should  it  not  be  tolerated  in  history,  especially  since  experience 
has  shewn  diat  no  efforts  of  their  best  writers  have  be^n  able  wholly , 
to  avoid  it  ?  With  respect  to  the  typography  of  the  quotations,  wc^ 
were  disposed  to  invoke  the  shade  of  William  Bowyer :  diey  have 
been  committed  to  an  illiterate  compositor,  and  never,  as  appears, 
revised  by  the  learned  author.  The  Latin  is  almost  unintelligible, 
and  in  a  Greek  epigram  of  four  lines,  there  are  three  errata.  This 
mechanical  defect  we  should  not  have  mentioned  had  such  a  work 
been  likely  to  rest  in  a  first  or  second  edition. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  M'Crie  with  sincere  esteem  and  good- 
will, notwithstanding  some  important  points  of  difference  which  a 
little  more  candour  and  courtesy  to  a  sister  church,  not  deficient  m 
those  regards  to  his  own  establishment,  might  have  prevented. 


Art.  XL  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  the  Worlds 
during  the  Years  1803,  4,  5,  6  and  7.  By  G.  H.  Von  Langs- 
dorff,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  His  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Sec.     London.     J  8 13. 

ILTOWEVER  gratifying  to  us  it  might  be  to  know  that  our  critical 
■^-^  labours  make  their  way  to  the  most  distant  comers  of  the 
£lobe,   the  pleasure  derived  from  that  circumstance   would  be 

considerably 
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considerably  abated  by  any  well  grounded  complaint  of  9e¥ere  or 
unmerited  censure.  We  are  not  indeed  now  to  learo  how  diflkdt 
it  is  for  the  best  natured  critic  to  satisfy  the  ezpectatioBs  of 
the  least  aspiring-  author ;  but  we  confess  ourselves  not  to  hnt 
been  quite  prepared  for  the  serious  remonstraoce  which  Captui 
(now  Admiral;  Krusenstem  has  transmitted  from  St.  Petenbog^ 
This  officer,  it  seems,  has  taken  offebce  at  our  remarks  on  the 
two  volumes  of  his  voyage  round  the  world,  printed  at  Beffi% 
and  a  copy  of  which  we  took  some  pains  to  procure.  In  hii 
letter,  he  expresses  '  much  surprize  at  the  spirit  of  animoiitf 
i^ainst  Russia  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Review/  TUitf 
once  astonishes  and  mortifies  us;  for  to  what  does  it  amomt? 
Merely  to  an  observation,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  tnie,  Atf 
the  reign  of  Catharine  was  a  reign  of  prefects;  amd  that  the  Japanne 
embassy  sent  by  Alexander  was  only  foUowii^  np  the  views  of  Ui 
august  predecessor.  Whether  this  embassy  was  grafted  on  Ik 
original  plan  of  the  voyage,  or  the  voyage  was  undertaken  to  cany 
out  the  ambassador,  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  matter  of  very  amli 
importance;*  in  neither  case  do  we  see,  any  more  than  the  author, 
'  that  Russia  had  made  herself  ridiculous.'  If  Admiral  Kmsen- 
stem  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  over  the  3d  Article  of 
our  9th  Number,  written  when  at  war  with  Russia,  and  the  lldi 
Article  of  the  l6th  Number,  drawn  up  since  the  return  of  liieDil^ 
relations,  he  will  see  in  both  a  consistency  of  opinion,  and  a  sprit 
which  breathes  any  thing  but '  animosity  against  Rusria/ 

But  a  charge  of  a  more  serious  nature  is  brought  against  as— 
that  of  attacking  '  in  one  instance,  at  least,  his  moral  character/ 
The  instance,  it  seems,  is  this.  Lieutenant  Chwostoff,  who  visited 
the  coast  of  Jesso  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  Captain  fijuseo- 
stem,  was  told  by  the  Japanese  that  a  revolution  actually  took 
place  in  Jeddo  on  account  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Russian  embas- 
sy; Our  observation  on  this  passage  was,  that  '  we  did  not  ex- 
pect the  sober  good  sense  of  Captain  Krusenstern  would  have 
led  him  to  give  publicity  to  so  idle  a  tale;'  and  we  added,  '  the 
idea  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  moment's  attention ;  unless  indeed 
it  was  intended  to  flatter  Count  RomanzofF/  That  the  Count, 
like  other  courtiers,  is  open  to  this  mode  of  address,  is  by 
no  means  improbable;  nor  is  there  any  thing  very  extravagant 
in  the  supposition  that  the  narrative  of  a  voyage  should  be  made 
as  palatable  to  him  that  planned  it,  as  truth  would  allow ;  we 
must  therefore  repeat  our  surprize  that  Captain  Krusenstem  does 


*  Admiral  Krusenstem  sajs  in  his  letter,  '  The  embassjr  to  Japan  was  engrafted  iqm 
the  original  plan  of  the  voyage.'  We  said,  '  The  project  of  a  new  embassy  wav  eoHj 
^aSxxA  OB  the  present  voyage.'  Where  do  we  differ  ?  yet  this  passage  has  given  oftnct. 

not 
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not  see  the  absurdity  of  this  story.  He  Would  be  the  first  to 
smile,  at  being  told  that  the  governor  of  the  Crimea^  in  sending 
away  a  Turkish  minister,  by  order  of  his  court,  had  occasioned  a 
rebellion  in  Petersburgh,  and  a  revolution  in  the  whole  government 
of  Sussia.  Most  willingly  would  we  gratify  this  gentleman — ^^but, 
on  re-perusing  our  former  Article,  we  can  honestly  and  conscien-' 
tiottsly  assure  him  that  we  find  nothing  to  alter,  and  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  terms  to  ^  introduce  him  more  fairly  to  the  English  public' 
than  we  have  already  done  in  our  concluding  sentence,  which,  to 
please  him,  we  shall  repeat — *  We  cannot  take  leave  of  Captain 
Krusenstem  without  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  we  have 
d^ived  from  the  perusal  of  his  very  clear  and  intelligent  ac- 
count of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  conducted  apparently  with 
great  good  temper^  discretion  and  judgment,  and  related  in  a  style 
of  modesty  and  candour  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  the  most  fastidious/  But  the  English  reader  has  now 
obtained  the  fullest  and  fairest  introduction  to  his  acquaintance 
through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  which,  we  have  little 
doubt,  will  find  a  place  among*  every  collection  of  voyages  and 
travels,  and  afford  in  the  perusal  both  amusement  and  informa- 
tion. 

We  now  turn  to  %the  account  of  the  same  voyage  written  by  a 
fellow  traveller,  who  accompanied  the  ambassador  in  the  capacity 
of  naturalist.  This  work  may  be  considered  to  bear  pretty  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  authentic  and  original  account  of  the  voy- 
age, that  Forster's  did  to  that  of  Captain  Cook.  To  the  general 
reader  it  will  probably  be  more  amusing  than  Captain  Kru- 
senstern's,  because  it  is  less  grave,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
storm  or  two,  without  which  a  voyage  would  be  nothing,  divested 
of  all  nautical  matters.  Doctor  Langsdorff  is  a  German  of  a  far 
more  lively  cast  than  most  of  his  philosophic  countrymen,  whose 
ponderous  labours  we  are  occasionally  doomed  to  encounter;  he 
even  attempts  to  be  witty,  and  occasionally  manifests  a  disposition 
to  be  waggish.  At  St.  Catharine's,  he  slily  insinuates,  when  in  the 
act  of  being  rubbed  down  by  a  negro  slave,  that  ^  if  he  could  but 
have  prevailed  on  the  fair  daughter  of  his  host  to  press  the  muscles 
with  her  delicate  hands,'  the  pleasure  would  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  animal  magnetism — a  pleasure  which,  not  having  ourselves 
experienced  it,  we  pretend  not  to  estimate.  His  colouring  too  of 
the  naked  beauties  of  Nukahiwa  is  far  more  warm  and  glowing 
than  we  had  expected  to  encounter  from  the  pencil  of  a  phlegmatic 
German.  Their  *  comic  effusions'  and  *  pantomimic  gestures,*  too 
expressive  to  be  mistaken,  while  swimming  and  playing  about  the 
ship  '  like  a  troop  of  Tritons,'  he  found  to  be  utterly '  indescribable,* 
but  they  were  such  as  to  make  ^  a  novel  impression'  on  the  doctor's 
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feelings.  These  dumsels,  it  seems^  who  were  so  frolicsome  in  tlie 
water,  uffected  considerable  distress  at  appearing  on  the  ship's  deck 
in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity ;  and  ^  they  crept  about/  says  the 
doctor,  '  witii  their  hands  ni  the  position  of  the  Medicean  VenuSyiB 
attitudes  ^hich  presented  a  b^utiful  spectacle  to  the  philosophic 
observer.*  Unfortunately,  however,  this  '  beautiful  spectacle'  wai 
evaiiesicent;  and  the  doctor  very  feelingly  laments  that  he  wai 
not  allowed  '  a  suflicieut  time  for  oiaking  philosophical  observa- 
tions on  the  new  Venusses,'  who  suddenly  disappeared  with  the 
sailors,  hand  in  hand,  into  die  interior  of  the  ship.  They  were 
equally  provoking  the  following  morning;  for  they  no  sooner  peep^ 
upon  deck  than  they  plunged  into  the  sea,  to  the  visible  mortifict- 
tion  of  Doctbr  Langsdorff. 

lliese  '  Venusses/  however,  by  no  means  answered  the  expecta- 
tions which  he  had  formed  of  them  from  the  descriptions  of  fonner 
voyagers  ;  and  he  even  thinks  Uiat  Captain  Krusenstem  has  gready 
overrated  tlieir  beauty*  ^  I  must  confess,'  he  observes,  ^  that  in 
my  opinion,  both  the  form  and  countenance  of  a  well  made  negrea 
are  more  pleasing  and  interesting  than  those  of  the  women  of  these 
islands.  We  certainly  found  in  Nukahiwa  an  Apollo  of  Belvidere; 
but  it  may  be  as  certainly  made  a  question  whether  a  nice  observer 
would  not  sooner  find  the  original  of  the  Medicean  Venus  upoo 
the  coast  of  Africa  than  in  the-  South  Sea.* 

Without  detaining  our  readers  with  even  a  sketch  of  the  man- 
ners, laws,  8lc.  of  these  islanders,  from  Doctor  Langsdorff's  book, 
which  have  again  and  again  been  described  by  former  visitors,  and 
which  wear  but  a  thin  shade  of  differeiKe  from  those  of  other  sa- 
vage nations,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  notice  of  one  cus* 
torn,  which,  to  us  at  least,  is  perfectly  novel — that  of  joining  noses 
by  way  of  salutation.  *  When  two  friends  meet,'  says  the  doctor, 
*  tliey  press  the  points  of  their  noses  together,'  this  stands  with 
tliem  in  the  place  of  a  kiss,  to  the  sweet  sensation  of  w  hich  they 
seem  entire  strangers.'  Perhaps  also  their  dexterity  in  catching  rats 
by  the  hand,  and  ^  feeding  their  swine  with  them,'  may  be  something 
new ;  but  we  really  cannot  discover  the  force  of  the  doctor*s  logical 
conjecture  that,  because  there  are  plenty  of  rats  and  no  tame  cats 
to  eat  them,  there  must  be  wild  cats  in  the  woods:  there  may  be 
no  necessity  for  cats  either  wild  or  tame,  where  pigs  are  so  ready 
to  perform  their  functions. 

We  cannot  in  decency  entirely  pass  over  the  chapter  in  which 
the  doctor  exhibits  many  profound  and  '  philosophical  specula- 
tions on  anthrojpophagism.'  Happy  for  '  pauvre  Jean  Jacques' 
that  he  did  not  live  to  peruse  these  unholy  ^  speculations'  on  the 
deep  depravity  of  the  '  simple  children  of  nature !'  How  rude  a 
shock  must  his  morbid  sensibility  have  sustained  on  bearing  that, 

in 
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in  savage  life,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  between  the  sexes, 
afFection  between  parents  and  children,  or  attachment  between 
jfriends ;  that  man  is  the  most  selfish  of  all  animals,  and  the  more 
90,  the  farther  he  is  removed  from  a  state  of  civilization ;  that,  in 
short,  his  appetites  are  so  depraved,  that  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
truth,  that  all  nations  of  the  world  have,  at  one  period  or  other, 
been  in  the.  habit  of  eating  one  ainother !  As  the  doctor  considers 
this  to  be  a  '  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  investigated 
somewhat  minutely,'  he  summons  to  his  aid  a  manuscript  of 
Pdre  Loureiro,  (the  author  of  the  Flora  Cochinchinensis,)  and  a 
treatise  written  by  the  *  ingenious  Professor  Meiners  of  GottingeUj 
De  Anthropophagia  et  diversis  ejus  Causis.' 

Our  notice  of  Uie  speculations  of  this  learned  triumvirate  -must 
be  brief.  They  assign  four  causes  for  indulging  the  appetits 
which  men  feel  for  eating  one  another.  The  first  is  a  tolerably 
substantial  one — the  want  of  other  food.  There  happened,  it 
seems,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  great  scarcity  in  India,  so  great 
indeed,  that  some  hundred  thousands  of  persons  died  of  hufiger. 
The  survivors,  not  being  of  sufficient  numbers  or  strength  to  bury 
their  deceased  friends,  came  to  the  resolution  of  eating  them: 
but  mark  what  followed!  they  continued  to  feast  so  long  on  their 
friends  that  they  acquired  a  taste  for  human  food,  and  ever  after 
Used  to  way-lay  one  another  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  so  delicioui;  a 
treat.  '  Among  others,  a  person  who  lived  in  a  forest,  upon  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  contrived  a  sling  which  he  threw  round  the 
necks  of  passengers  and  drew  them  into  the  forest,  where  he  sa- 
tiated his  appetite  upon  them.'  Nay,  an  old  woman  acquired  such 
an  unconquerable  taste  for  young  children,  that  none  of  the  brats 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  safe  out  of  their  houses; — *  what  she 
could  not  eat  fresh,  she  salted  and  kept  for  future  eating.'  It  is 
added,  diat '  the  flesh  of  young  women  and  girls,  and  particularly  of 
new  bom  ones,  far  exceeds  ii)  delicacy  that  of  the  finest  youths 
or  grown  men ;'  that  the  inside  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot  are  real  titbits;  and,  what  alarms  us  not  a  little,  that  English* 
men  are  higher  flavoured  than  Frenchmen.  The  doctor  concludes 
this  part  of  his  interesting  subject  with  a  grave  and  suitable  admo- 
nition against  the  immorality  of  indulging  an  appetite  ^  of  even  eat- 
ing a  corpse  in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,'  lest  we  should  acquire 
a  taste,  like  the  Nukahiwas,  ^  for  killing  and  eating  our  wives  and 
diildren.' 

'  Hie  second  motive/  says  die  doctor,  ^  for  anthropophagism  is 
the  unruly  and  inordinate  desires  to  which  man  is  too  prone  to  give 
Way.'  Under  this  head  we  have  examples  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Tahuyas,  of  the  Jaygas  and  Anzigos,  '  of  the  Hibernians,  whom 
we  commonly  call  Irishmen,'  and,  as  related  by  '  Cseliqs  Rhodi- 
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ginus^  of  their  neighbours  the  Scotch ;' — in  fine,  '  of  all  our  fore- 
fathers' being  antiiropophagists ;  many  of  whom,  it  seems,  not  con- 
tent widi  feasting  on  their  enemies,  ^  killed  and  eat  their  o^ 
countrymen,  first  feeding  them  well,  and  even  giving  theoo  dundes, 
that  their  flesh  might  be  the  more  delicate  and  finely  flavoured ;  it 
was  dieu  publicly  sold  in  the  market.'  We  were  not  aware  dnt 
our  savage  forefathers  were  such  epicures. 

The  third  motive  assigned  by  the  Doctor,  and  which  .we  agree 
with  him  is  a  '  most  extraordinary  one,'  is  the  pretence  of  bh 
manity!  This  profound  proposition  is  illustrated  by  exampks 
drawn  from  the  Massagetse,  Essidonians,  and  many  others  ci 
whom  our  readers  may  not  be  very  anxious  to  know  die 
names,  who  all  ate  their  reladons  out  of  pure  kindness,  and 
then  boasted  that  they  had  buried  them  in  their  own  entrails. 
'  It  may  be  made  a  question,'  says  the  Doctor,  ^  whether  our 
German  saying  of  eating  any  body  through  love  may  not  have 
arisen  from  a  tradition  referring  to  those  antient  times,  since  it  is 
certain  that  our  forefathers,  equally  with  the  above-mentiQiied 
tribes,  followed  this  custom.' 

The  fourth  and  last  reason  for  anthropophagism  is  '  hatred,  con- 
tempt, and  a  thirst  of  revenge.'  Thus,  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Cochinchina  ate  their  rebel  brethren,  whose  flesh,  however, 
they  found  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  unless  when  seasoned 
with  lemon  sauce.  '  Our  German  expression,'  says  the  Doctor, 
*  to  be  blood-thirsty,  comes  perhaps  from  the  time  when  our  fore- 
fetliers,  out  of  revenge,  literally  assuaged  their  thirst  with  the  blood 
of  their  enemies  instead  of  grapes.' — But  more  than  enough  of  the 
'  philosophical  speculations'  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  the  Gottingen 
professor,  and  the  Russian  aulic  counsellor.  We  shall  merely  ob- 
serve that  the  Tauas,  or  priests,  of  Nukahiwa,  when  wishing  to 
regale  themselves  with  human  flesh,  have  an  aukward  custom  of 
dreaming  that  they  should  like  to  taste  of  such  a  man,  or  such  a 
woman,  when  search  is  immediately  made,  and  the  first  person 
that  comes  in  the  way,  answering  the  description,  is  killed  and 
eaten. 

Happily  for  the  doctor  and  his  companions  these  Tauas  were 
kind  enough  not  to  dream  of  a  Russian  relish,  by  way  of  variety ; 
they  therefore  arrived  safely  at  Owhyhee,  whose  natives  had 
passed  that  stage  of  human  civilization  in  which  meu  delight  in 
feasting  on  one  another.  But  as  they  neither  liked  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  people,  nor  the  high  prices  demanded  for  ue 
refreshments  of  which  they  had  to  dispose,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  on  their  voyage,  and  made  sail  without  holding  much  com- 
munication with  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  islands 
sure,  in  fact,  as  the  doctor  afterwards  discovered,  advancing  widi 
*  rapid 
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rapid  strides  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  They  enjoy  a  fine 
climate,  and  a  soil  of  tolerable  fertility;  they  are  conveniently  si- 
tuated for  ships  bound  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America^  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  Kamschatka;  they  have  many  secure  bayi( 
and  harbours ;  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  refreshments  of  all 
kinds  in  abundance.  Most  of  the  American  ships,  whether  in 
their  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America^ 
to  collect  furs  for  the  China  market,  or  from  the  South  Sea  whale 
£diery,  touch  at  the  Sandwich  islands.  This  frequent  inter- 
course has  furnished  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  natives  in  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a  civilized 
state  of  society:  it  has  taught  them  the  value  of  property, 
and  the  convenience  of  money  as  the  representative  of  property. 
Many  of  the  American  seamen  have  settled  on  these  islands,  and 
connected  themselves  with  the  native  females.  Under  their  in- 
struction, the  people  have  been  taught  to  build  ships,  and  to 
become  good  seamen.  In  the  year  1806,  Doctor  Langsdorff 
telb  us  that  the  chief,  Tomoomah,  had  a  fleet  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  ships,  composed  of  three  masted  vessels,  brigs,  and 
cutters.*  He  agreed  with  the  Russian  American  Company  to 
send  a  fihip  every  year  with  hogs,  salt,  batatas,  and  other  pro^ 
visions  for  the  use  of  their  settlement,  and  to  take  in  return 
sea-otter  skins,  which  he  meant  to  send  to  China  on  specula- 
tion, an  intercourse  which  the  doctor  says  he  has  since  learned 
has  actually  commenced,  and  that  the  Russian  Company  had 
even  purchased  a  cutter  from  him.  The  king  himself  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  shipbuilder,  and  to  pay  unremitting  attention  to 
that  art.  Having  merely  to  imitate,  the  natives  of  this  little  group 
of  islands  may,  under  a  succession  of  chiefs  possessii^  ability  and 
energy  equal  to  those  of  Tomoomah,  constitute  a  happy  and  po- 
lished society  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  century ; 
^  they  have  taken  a  leap,'  as  Turnbull  observed  in  1802,  ^  into  cir 
vilization.' 

The  silence  of  Captain  Krusenstern  respecting  the  objects  of 
the  embassy,  and  the  nature  of  the  negociations  carried  on  at  Nan- 
gasaki  between  the  ambassador  and  the  Japanese  interpreters^  (for 
diey  seem  to  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  persons  of  a  higher 
description,)  is,  in  some  measure,  compensated  by  the  communica- 
tiveness of  Doctor  Langsdorff^.  We  observe,  indeed,  in  the  letter 
of  Captain  Krusenstern,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  an  expression 
which  will  account  for  his  silence.  ^  If,'  says  he,  '  the  political 
conduct  of  the  ambassador  had  been  more  circumspect,  the  result 

*  Taraball  says,  that  in  1802  he  had  upwards  of  twenty  vessels  of  different  sizes, 
lioiii  tweuty-five  to  seventy  tons;  sorae  of  tbem  copper-bottomed.  It  was  Captslia 
Vaooouvrv  who  Jaid  the  keel  of  Tamabama's  first  vessel  in  1794. 

of 
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of  the  embassy  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  of  a  mom 
pleasing  nature.'  It  now  appears,  that  instead  of  resisting  die  un- 
reasonable and  humiliating  requisitions  of  the  Japanese,  be  was  it 
first  all  compliance,  and  then  all  complaint.  On  the  first  vint  of 
some  inferior  officers  of  the  governor  of  Nangasaki,  they  refund 
to  go  on  board  the  Russian  ship,  '  till  the  ambassador,  the  cap- 
tain and  some  of  the  officers,  came  out  to  welcome  them/  Mr.  ■ 
KesanofFdid  indeed  resist  a  demand  so  insolent  and  derc^atoryto 
his  character,  but  offered  to  send  '  some  of  his  cavaliers ;'  diii 
however  being  rejected  by  the  '  great  men'  of  Japan,  he  coode^ 
scended  to  meet  them  himself  on  the  forecastle.  He  moreover 
put  them  in  possession  of  liis  instructions,  and  gave  them  a 
copy  of  tlie  letter  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  Empem 
of  Japan.  He  consented  to  have  the  guus,  ammupition,  muskets, 
and  arms  of  every  kind  taken  out  of  the  ship.  He  acquiesced  in 
the  Nadeshda  being  surrounded  by  guard  boats ;  he  submitted  to 
be  kept  on  board,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  ship,  for  several  months, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled  from  day  to  day  by  the  ommC 
frivolous  and  childish  excuses.  When  a  request  was  made  to  take 
the  ship  into  the  inner  harbour,  he  was  told  that  a  ship  bearing  s 
great  personage  like  him,  could  not  possibly  be  permitted  to  ndz 
with  Dutch  trading  vessels ;  and  he  was  satisfied  with  their  explana- 
tion that  so  great  a  man  as  himself  must  be  received  with  prepara- 
tions suitable  to  his  rank  and  dignity ;  and  when  at  length  he  ven* 
tured  to  send  a  message  to  the  governor  to  say  that  ^  his  patience 
and  forbearance  had  reached  their  height,  and  that  he  insisted  on 
knowing  why  he  had  been  kept  waiting  so  long,  and  put  off  from 
month  to  month  with  empty  promises,'  he  was  pacified  by  being 
told,  as  a  profound  secret,  that  a  council  had  been  assembled  at 
Jeddo  to  consult  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Russia,  and  that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
delay ; — two  days  after  this,  the  very  same  man  had  the  impudence 
to  invent  a  totally  different  excuse  for  it. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  read  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
interpreters  managed  their  masters'  business,  and  to  learn  with 
what  barefaced  impudence  they  contrived  and  succeeded  in  ad- 
ministering consolation  to  their  prisoner.  One  of  these  fellows, 
who  united  all  the  qualifications  of  the  three  comforters  of  Job 
in  his  own  person,  very  gravely  assured  him  that  they  felt  how 
unbecoming  the  treatment  was  which  he  had  met  with  firom  the 
great  men  of  Japan;  but  added  that  it  was  their  custom,  and 
fiiat  '  a  reasonable  man  must  know  how  to  accommodate  himself 
to  all  situations  and  circumstances,  like  water  which  takes  the  form 
and  figure  of  every  vessel  iuto  which  it  b  poured/    Another,  \cheii 

he 
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he  uttei^ed  his  complaints,  and  talked  of  demanding  his  dismissal, 
said  that  they  (the  interpreters)  comprehendeij  these  things  per- 
fectly, but  that  patience  was  a  great  virtue.  ^  It  is  laughable/  said 
he,  *  that  Japan,  this  little  country,  this  little  island,  makes  so 
much  ceremony,  and  contrives  so  many  difficulties;  that  in  all  her 
manners,-  even  in  her  ways  of  thinking,  she  is  little :  while  Russia^ 
which  is  a  very  extensive  country,  is,  in  all  her  ways  and  manners, 
in  all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  great  and  noble.' 

This  civil  piece  of  irony  was,  in  fact>  prompted  by  the  ambas- 
sador, who,  in  exhibiting  his  maps  and  charts  of  the  world,  took 
great  pains  to  impress  on  the  Japanese,  die  magnitude  of  the  Rus^ 
sian  territory  compared  with  that  of  Japan,  all  which  had  been  faith- 
fully reported  at  Nangasaki,  and  treasured  up  at  Jeddo  to  be  made 
use  of  at  a  proper  occasion.  The  second  audience  furnished 
that  occasion.  One  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the  Emperor,  of 
Russia's  letter,  was  the  desire  he  felt  of  establishing  an  inter- 
course of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the  Emperor  of  Japan  ; 
on  which  it  was  observed  to  the  ambassador  that  ^  friendship  is  like 
a  chain  which,  when  destined  to  some  particular  end,  must  consist 
of  a  determined  number  of  links.  If  one  member,  however,  be 
particularly  strong,  and  the  others  disproportionably  weak,  tlie 
latter  must,  of  necessity,  be  soon  broken.  Tlie  chain  of  friendship 
can  never,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  disadvantageous  to  the 
weak  members  included  in  it.'  In  the  same  strain  the  interpreter 
proceeded  t%  state  with  great  solemnity  that  the  mighty  monarch 
of  Russia  had  s^nt  an  ambassador  with  a  number  of  costly  presents. 
'  If  they  are  accepted,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  must,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  send  an  ambassador  with  presents  of 
equal  value  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But  as  there  is  strict 
prohibition  against  either  the  inhabitants  or  the  ships  quitting  the 
country,  and  Japan  is  besides  so  poor,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
return  presents  to  any  thing  like  an  equivalent,  it  is  wholly  out  of 
the  Emperor's  power  to  receive  either  the  ambassador  or  the  pre-^ 
sents.* 

It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  this  wary  government  to  humiliate 
and  mortify,  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  out  the  patience,  and  thus 
more  easily  getting  rid,  of  strangers.  One  of  the  first  operations  of 
this  kind,  by  way  of  giving  the  Russians  a  taste  of  the  mode  in 
which  Europeans  are  treated,  was  to  bring  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Dutch  factory  along  side  the  Nadeshda,  and,  after  letting  them  wait 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  boat,  to  ask  permission  for  them  to  come 
on  board.  As  Mynheer  DoeflF,  the  chief  of  tlie  factory,  was  ad- 
vancing to  pay  his  respects  to  the  ambassador,  one  of  the  interpre- 
ters caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  reminded  bini  that  tie  must  first 
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make  his  compliment  to  the  great  men;  on  which  Mynheer  Dorf 
immediutelv  bent  his  body  into  a  right  angle,  and  with  his  arms 
dangling  to  the  ground,  remained  in  that  posture  a  considerable 
lengdi  of  time,  when  turning  himself  half  round,  he  whispered  to 
the  interpreter,  Kan  ik  wed:rom  opslaan^^  May  I  now  stand  up- 
right? The  same  compliment  was  again  required  on  their  depir^ 
ture,  when  a  Baron  Pahst,  who  had  visited  Japan  out  of  curiosity, 
disgusted  with  such  humiliating  conduct,  stole  out  of  the  cabin; 
one  of  the  vigilant  interpreters,  however,  perceiving  it,  called  afttf 
him,  *  Aha,  Mynheer  Pabst,  you  must  not  go  away  until  you  hiW 
paid  your  compliments  to  the  great  men  !* 

^Fhe  Russians  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  the  minutest  trifle, 
not  even  provisions,  which  the  Japanese  supplied  them  ^ith  ii 
daily  rations.  One  day,  however,  they  were  left  without  their 
allowance,  and  on  complaining  of  this  neglect,  the  interpreter  veij 
coolly  told  them  that  ^  Prince  Tchingodsi  had  arrived  in  the  moisiog^ 
and  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  his  reception :' — but  eveo  tiu 
excuse,  insulting  as  it  was,  turned  out  to  be  a  falsehood.  In  short, 
their  whole  conduct  is  so  precisely  formed  on  that  of  their  proto- 
type the  Chinese,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  follow  Doctor 
LangsdorfF  through  his  details  of  the  grievances  of  which  he  jusdj 
complains. 

The  ambassador  did  indeed  resist  the  demand  made  upon  bin 
to  kneel  to  the  governor  and  the  great  man  dispatched  from  Jeddo^ 
but  as  they  would  neither  suffer  him  to  sit  on  a  chairnbr  stand  up- 
right, '  he  consented  to  lie  down  with  his  feet  stretched  out  fide- 
ways.'  The  most  remarkable  thing  was,  that  the  fronts  of  all  tk 
houses,  in  all  the  streets  through  which  they  passed^  were  covered 
with  hangings  of  cloth  or  straw  mats,  *  so  that,'  says  the  doctor, 
*  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  houses  or  the  people,  nor  could  they 
see  any  thing  of  us :  here  and  there  only  we  saw  a  head,  urged  Iqr 
irresistible  curiosity,  peeping  from  behind  the  hangings ;'  uid  the 
reason  assigned  was,  '  that  the  common  people  might  be  kept  off, 
since  they  were  not  worthy  to  see  so  great  a  man  as  the  RussiiB 
ambassador  face  to  face.' 

In  their  voyage  to  the  northward,  along  the  coast  of  Sa^halien  or 
Tchoka,  we  have  nothing  in  the  doctor's  account  of  it  that  can  in- 
terest or  instruct.  His  volume  terminates  witli  their  arrival  it 
Kamtschatka,  whence  he  proceeded  over  land  to  St.  Petersburgb. 
The  picture  drawn  by  Captain  Krusenstern  of  this  distant  Russian 
settlement  is  a  very  gloomy  one.  All  its  bays  are  forlorn  and 
forsaken ;  the  shores  strewed  with  stinking  tisli,  cast  up  by  the 
sea,  and  the  only  inhabitants,  troops  of  half  starved  dogs  wal- 
lowing among  them  and  fighting  for  the  unsavourv  morsel.     Even 
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*  the  beautiful  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  unenlivened  by 
^'    a  single  boat. 

*  It  is  in  vain  that  you  look  round,  on  landing,  for  even  one  well 
'     built  house :  in  vain  does  the  eye  seek  a  road,  or  even  a  beaten  path, 

•  along  which  a  person  may  walk  in  safety  to  the  town :  no  garden,  no 
plantation,  no  inclosure  of  any  kind^  indicative  of  the  least  cultivation. 
A  few  huts,  mostly  in  a  decayed  state ;  five  or  six  cows  feeding  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  houses,  and  innumerable  dogs  lying  about  in  holes  which 
they  dig  as  a  shelter  against  the  flies,  rendering  it,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  extremely  dangerous^  to  walk  after  dark,  are  the  only  objects  at 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.' 

Such  is  the  miserable  condition  of  the  principal  seat  of  a.  settle- 
Dnent  formed  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  the  government 
has  been  more  in  fault  than  the  climate  or  the  soil.  A  journey  to 
Kamtschatka  was  a  sort  of  punishment  for  military  officers  whose 
conduct  had  not  been  strictly  correct.  This  marked  degradation  had 
rarely  the  effect  of  amending  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  it.  Separated  from  his  friends  and  from  civilized 
society,  with  very  little  hope  of  returning  to  either — disgusted  with 
the  world,  and  dissatisfied  with  himself — now  become  the  petty 
tyrant  of  a  country  of  savages — he  descended,  by  no  imperceptible 
steps,  to  the  condition  nearly  of  those  over  whom  he  was  placed. 
The  usual  resource  of  a  person  thus  circumstanced,  whose  mind 
was,  perhaps,  originally  not  too  well  stored  with  knowledge,  was 
that  of  drinking  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  mentioned  by 
Krusenstem,  that  almost  the  only  cargoes  for  which  merchants  have 
met  with  a  ready  and  certain  market,  are  those  of  this  destructive 
beverage.  That  wretched  system  is,  however,  now  changed,  and 
instead  of  men  being  driven  by  disgrace  and  despair  to  become 
jgavages,  diey  are  encouraged  to  make  savages  become  men.— 
The  progress,  however,  is  likely  to  be  slow ;  and  the  absence  of 
any  rival  power  in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  calculated  to  quicken 
it.  Russia,  indeed,  has  so  many  more  alluring  objects  to  attract 
her  attention,  that  the  dreary  and  distant  regions  of  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka  can  only  hope  to  excite  a  veiy  small  portion  of  inte- 
rest. But  if  any  fortunate  turn  of  affairs  should  give  a  stimulus  to 
investigation  and  settlement  in  those  quarters,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  Japanese  themselves  will  ultimately  fall  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  Tzars ;  and,  rising  from  their  present  state  of  political 
debasement,  become,  in  some  measure,  to  the  eastern  conthient  of 
Asia  what  the  British  islands  are  to  Europe. 
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Art.  XII.  Tiiorie  Fiorentine  di  Gijzaiuti  riUami^  Ciitaiim 
J'tortfttti'^o,  Th^  Tlorentine  Hu^jries  of  Gitnanni  FiUmf^ 
Citizen  nf  Florence^  to  the  ytar  1S4S.     Milan,  ld03.     8  tOBL 

TT  i'*  iiot  I'jn;;  since  tiie  perusal  of  a  venr  able  work  of  M.  Sii- 
^  OKjndiy  oil  the  Italian  KepuUics  01"  the  middle  ^es^  indwrwl  m 
to  expre«:»  a  wish  that  it  ini«ht  be  the  meaos  of  bringiiig  us  bcQv 
acr|iiaijited  with  the  early  historians  of  the  Italian  nation  iIob  «e 
have  hitherto  been.  So  full  of  interest  and  varietj  is  the  siiIi|nI 
of  their  narratives,  and  §0  estimable,  for  the  mo»t  port,  are  ik 
authors  themselves  for  all  the  mjre  eminent  qualities  of  histDricd 
excellence^  and  for  the  attainment  of  political  and  phUosopUol 
science,  far  be\r»nd  the  level  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  odicr 
countries  of  Europe,  that  we  could  n^it,  indeed,  avoid  feeing 
some  biu-fHise  at  tlie  obscurity  in  w  hk.h  both  tbe  writers  and  ther 
works  are  involved,  and  the  ignorance  which  appears  to  preni 
even  among  well  iiifuriued  persons  respecting  tbem.  Pcdufs^ 
however,  tliis  feeling  was  a  little  imreasonable.  The  tnosactkai 
of  their  own  ancesftur^  inii?t  be  allowed  to  be  more  IfliMHpl* 
objects  of  interest,  to  Englishmen,  than  those  of  amr  fonip 
nations:  yet,  before  the  translation  of  his  chronicle  bj  2^Ir.  Jolne^ 
Frois!«art,  that  most  amusing  recorder  of  the  proudest  portioa 
of  our  annals,  wa»  known  to  hardly  any  but  the  few  forlonle 
possessors  of  a  Pynson's  or  Myddleton's  Lord  Bemers.  Then^ 
Mirrectiun  of  Hall  and  Holinsbed  from  the  eiitombmeDt  oft 
public  library,  is  an  e\ent  of  yet  later  occurrence;  and,  cm 
now,  w  hile  every  day  teems  with  new  impressions  of  Hume  ml 
Smollett,  Henry  and  ^Andrews,  nobody  seems  to  care  how  Um^  At 
obscurity  of  a  dead  language  shall  continue  to  cover  the  venenlik 
forms  of  our  old  monkish  clironiclers,  those  authentic  and  ammin 
relators  of  pai^sing  occunrenccs,  \iho  carry  their  reader  back  «ndi 
them,  by  an  irresi/^tible  spell,  to  the  days  in  which  ther  lifed^ 
and  among  the  scenes  and  persons  which  they  describe.'  Sino^ 
then  the  taste  for  deriving  our  knowledge,  even  of  the  earij  histoiy 
of  omr  own  nation,  from  the  fountain-head  of  co-eval  antiquitr,  is 
of  St}  late  growth,  and  still  so  imperfectly  cultivated  among  usy^^itis 
hardly  to  be  expected  tliat  men  should  be  very  eager  to  ctoss  ths 
Alps  in  search  of  the  means  of  gratilication,  of  which  there  is  suck 
ample  store,  yet  untouched,  lying,  as  it  were,  at  their  own  doon. 

NeverthelesH,  we  hold  it  to  be  no  impleasant  part  of  our  duty  Is 
contribute  all  that  in  u$  lies  towards  improving  a  spirit  which,  we 
are  quite  sure,  whatever  channel  it  may  take,  is  attended  with  the 
power  of  procuring  abundance  of  valuable  instruction,  and  great 
entertainment  for  all  those  who  may  happen  to  be  influenced  by 
it.     We  indulge  hopes  that  an  opportunity  will  be  shortly  affoided 
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us  of  renewing  the  subject  of  our  former  disquisitions  by  the  arrival 
of  a  continuation  of  M.  Sismondi's  book  from  the  continent.  In 
the  mean  tune,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  large  importation 
of  books^  principally  of  tlie  Milan  press;  and  as  our  acquaintance 
with  the  state  and  progress  of  Italian  literature  has  been  very  slight 
indeed,  since  the  iron  crown  was  fixed  on  the  august  brows  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many 
of  our  readers  to  be  informed,  that  an  extremely  handsome  edition 
of  all  the  best  classics  of  the  Italian  language  has  been  published 
at  Milan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ci-devant  Vice  President  of 
die  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  now,  we  believe,  arch-chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Melzi  d*Eril,  duke  of  I^di,  by  a  society 
calling  themselves  *  La  Societd  l^ipografica  de'  Classic!  Italiani,' 
the  members  of  which  are  very  numerous,  and  of  the  first  reputation 
for  literature  hi  their  respective  communities.  This  work  had  its 
commencement  during  the  short  peace  of  1 802 ;  and  in  1811,  the 
-date  of  the  latest  imported  books,  extended  already  to  150  volumes^. 
This  comprizes  but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  intended  by  the 
editors.  According  to  them,  the  term  '  classical,'  as  applied  to 
Italian  literature^ '  si  estende  dai  piii  antichi  ed  insigni  scrittori  sino 
al  cominciare  del  secolo  xviii ;'  and  an  edition  undertaken  on  this 
-basis, '  ^  quasi  una  raccolta  di  preziosi  monunienti  da'  quali  pu6  di 
leggieri  scorgere  Torigine,  il  progresso,  Toscillazione,  il  risorgii- 
mento,  la  gloria  finalmente,  della  Italiana  litteratura.'  Not  all  the 
works,  however,  (they  proceed  to  say,)  even  of  the  most  celebrated 
^ritersy  can  properly  be  termed  classical;  and  thus  a  new  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  classical  authors,  and  classical  productions. 
They  instance  accordingly,  '  II  Convivio  di  Dante,  la  Teseide  del 
Bocaccio;  il  Quatriregio  di  Federigo  Frezzi,  8cc.*  as  not  deserving 
the  appellation  bestowed  on  their  respective  authors,  and  therefore 
to  be  excluded  from  this  edition.'  But,  whatever  may  be  its  pro- 
posed extent,  it  is  certainly  an  undertaking  which  reflects  great 
honour,  not  only  on  the  society  which  conducts  it,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  among  whom  it  originated. 

Whence  comes  it  that  England,  of  all  nations  the  proudest,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  justly  so,  of  her  superiority  both  in  arts 
and  arms,  is  outdone,  by  almost  every  civilized  country  of  Europe, 
in  the  encouragement  given  to  the  monupi^nts  of  her  national 
literature  ?  But  this  by  the  way. — ^To  return  to  the  subject  before 
us, — the  first  work  published  by  this  Milan  society  was  that  of 
■which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the  head  of  our  present  article, 
We  arc  happy  ni  having  found  this  op])ortunity  of  recording  the 
laudable  zeal  for  the  departed  glories  of  their  nation,  which  exists 
even  in  the  present  degraded  and  exhausted  state  of  Italy ;  but 
«ipr  principal  purpose  in  thus  introducing  the  subject  was  to  in- 
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dulge  our  inclination  for  bringing  our  readers  acquainted  widisonc 
of  the  merits  of  the  early  Florentine  historians. 

The  first  of  these,  in  chronological  order,  is  the  venerable  Bi* 
cordano  Malespini ;  whose  history,  commencing  with  the  fabiikm 
Origin  of  Fiesole,  the  Mother  of  Florence,  is  brokeu  oflF  at  the 
year  1281,  and  thence  brought  down  to  1286,  by  Giaccbetto 
Malespini,  his  nephew.  In  point  of  style  and  purity  of  language  it 
remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  choicest  models  of  the  Tiiscai 
dialect.  It  is  plain  and  unornamented,  without  any  of  that  coarse 
and  imperfect  abruptness  which  distinguishes  the  rude  periods  of 
literature  in  every  other  language.  Of  gross  and  absu  rd  fable  respect- 
ing the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Florentine  nation  it  possesses 
a  reasonable  share — but  hi  proportion  as  Uie  author  advances  nearer 
to  the  era  in  which  he^  writes,  a  tone  of  perfect  credibility  and 
good  faith  gradually  takes  place  of  fiction  and  romance;  and 
the  history  becomes  remarkable  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  monkiA 
chronicles  of  other  nations,— even  those  of  a  much  later  date,— 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  superstitious  credulity  whidi 
it  exhibits.  Even  Villani,  who  wrote  half  a  century  later,  and  who 
makes  Malespini  the  groundwork  of  his  own  history,  has  here  and 
there  foisted  tales  of  visions  and  miracles  into  his  original^  wfaidi 
Malespini  himself  had  either  never  heard  of,  or  which  his  better 
.understanding  rejected.  Since,  however,  we  have  mentioned  our 
author's  powers  of  invention,  or  rather  (perhaps)  tlie  inventions  of 
others  which  he  thought  proper  to  retain  out  of  compliment  to 
his  native  city,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  them;  and  our 
readers  shall  accordingly  hear,  (in  a  style  which  we  have  studied, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  subsequent  quotation,  to  render  as 
congenial  as  possible  with  the  simple  antiquity  of  the  original,) 

Concerning  Adam:  how  long  time  there  was  between  him  and 
king  Niims  (Nimrod);  and  how  Apollo  the  astrologer  caused 
Fiesole  to  be  built. — Cap.  2. 

In  the  first  place  I  say,  that  from  Adam  until  king  Nimrod,  who 
conquered  all  the  world  in  battle  and  subdued  it  under  his  dominion, 
(which  was  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Abraham,)  were  years  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four.  In  the  days  of  this  Nimrod 
was  built  the  great  Tower  of  Babel,  which  caused  the  divisicm  of  the 
seventy-two  languages  of  the  world.  The  first  division  was  into  three 
parts,  (Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  which  last  is  described  by  its  bounda- 
ries with  very  tolerable  accuracy,  beginning  from  Brindisi  and  making 
the  circuit  from  east  to  west,  back  to  Brindisi  again) — *•  which  afore- 
said land,  so  bounded,  was  first  governed  by  one  named  Atlante,  (Atlas,) 
(whose  wife  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  by  name  Electra,)  and  also 
by  Jupiter  with  whom  was  united  Appollonio, (Apollo,)  a  great  master  of 
astronomy ;  and  all  their  actions  were  directed  by  his  advice.     Nov 
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they,  all  together,  fixed  upon  a  spot  within  the  confines  of  their  empire, 
whereon  they  laid  the  foundations  of  P'iesole,  which  was  the  first  city 
ever  built  in  the  world  since  the  deluge  of  the  ark  of  Noah;  and  this 
place  was  so  chosen  by  Apollo,  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  whole- 
some spot  in  the  whole  world,  in  respect  of  air,  and  being  under  the 
best  and  greatest  planet;  and  it  was  called  Fiesole  because  it  was  the 
first  city  built  as  aforesaid.  In  this  city  dwelt  Atlas,  and  Eleciia  his 
wife,  and  many  of  their  people. 

In  what  manner  the  people  of  Fiesole  came  to  be  concerned 
with  the  Trojan  war;  how  in  after  times  Calellino,  (Catiline,)  a 
Roman  senator  of  great  power,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
obtained  many  important  victories  over  the  Romans  and  a  certain 
king  called  Fiorino;  (whose  name  we  do  not  recollect  in'Sallust;) 
how  this  same  Catiline  was  afterward  defeated,  and  Fiesole  utterly 
destroyed  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  thereupon  built  a  new  city  and 
called  it  Florence  after  the  name  of  the  said  King  Fiorino;  how, 
five  hundred  years  later,  Attila,  surnamed  '  Flagelluni  Dei,'  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  overthrowing  the  establishments  made 
by  Julius  Caesar,  and  replacing  the  inhabitants  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  eminent  astrologer  before  mentioned  had  fixed  them ; 
the  reader,  if  he  has  any  passion  for  this  sort  of  historical  romance, 
may  find  in  Malespini.  But,  after  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
chronicler  who  records  these  fables  so  gravely,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
that  they  occupy  a  very  small  portion  of  his  work ;  and  that  the 
merits  of  the  remainder  are  such  as  amply  justify  the  character 
which  we  have  given  of  him.  The  account  of  the  great  battle 
fought  near  Benevento  between  Manfred,  king  of  Naples,  and  the 
invader  Charles  of  Anjou,  of  which  the  result  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  Swabian,  and  establishment  of  the  Angevin  dynasty  in 
that  kingdom,  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  spirit 
of  his  narrative.  We  take  it  from  Villani,  who  has  added  some 
important  circumstances ;  but  the  main  part  of  it  is  Malespini's. 

Now  King  Manfred  having  heard  the  news  of  the  loss  of  San  Ger- 
mano,  on  the  return  of  his  discomfited  army,  was  much  amazed,  and 
took  counsel  what  he  should  do;  and  it  was  thereupon  advised  by  the 
Counts  Calvagno,  Giordano,  and  Bartolomeo,  and  by  the  chamberlain, 
and  others  of  his  barons,  that  he  should  withdraw  himself,  with  all 
his  power,  into  his  city  of  Benevento,  that  being  a  place  of  strength, 
where  hje  might  have  the  advantage  either  to  accept  battle  on  his  own 
•  ground,  or  to  retreat  into  Apulia,  as  need  might  be ;  and  where,  if  he 
chose  to  remain,  he  might  prevent  the  further  advance  of  King  Charles, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  he  could  enter  the  F^rin- 
cipato^  or  reach  Naples,  or  penetrate  into  Apulia,  except  by  the  way 
of  Benevento:  and  it  was  done  accordingly.  As  soon  as  King  Charles 
heard  thnt  Manfred  had  marched  towards  Benevento,  he  immediately 
left  San  Germano,  to  follow  him  with  all  his  host;  and  he  did  not  take 
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the  direct  road  br  Capua  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  bccanse  he  m^ 
not  have  been  able  tu  pass  the  brid  je  of  Capua  by  reason  of  its  stm^A, 
and  ot  the  strons  towers  which  mere  there  placed  tu  defend  the  men 
but  he  put  himself,  in  order  tu  pass  the  Voltumo,  at  the  furd  of  TaK- 
veroo.  and  frt'in  thence  held  on  his  inarch  through  the  coonty  of  Aliie^ 
and  the  passes  of  the  Benewntan  mountains ;  and.  wirhout  faking  waj 
rest,  and  in  p^eat  distress  both  of  money  and  provibionsy  he  arrived  tf 
the  hour  of  prime,  (ora  di  terza,;  or  about  mid-day,  at  the  loot  of  Bc«s 
ver.to,  in  the  vaJlev  which  surrounded  that  citv,  and  which  is  aboirt 
two  miles  in  length,  and  near  the  river  Calore  which  runs  immediaicly 
under  it. 

As  soon  as  King  Manfred  discovered  King  Charles's  army,  he  took 
counsel  to  taebt,  and  to  sallv  forth  in  order  of  battle  to  assaalt  the  Fren^ 
men  before  thev  had  well  rested  themselves ;  but  in  this  he  was  ill^ 
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Tised ;  for  if  he  had  onlv  waited  one  dav,  or  two.  Kins  Charies  and  aDIii 
host  would  ha^-e  been  destroyed  or  taken  without  a  blow,  for  waist  of 
pro\isions  for  themselves  and  their  horses;  seeing  that,  the  very  day  be- 
sore  they  reachcnl  Benexento,  through  distress  of  victuals,  maajd 
them  were  compelled  to  eat  the  leuves  of  cole  wort  and  feed  thnr 
horses  upon  the  stems,  instead  of  bread  and  grain ;  and  all  the  moarv 
they  had  was  spent.  Also  the  forces  of  King  Manfred  were  very  modi 
scattered;  the  Lord  Conrad  of  Antioch  being  in  Abruzao  with  Ml 
people.  Count  Frederick  in  Cdlabria,  and  the  Count  of  Ventimigiii  ii 
Siciiy ;  so  that,  if  he  had  delayed  e^er  so  little,  his  strength  wuoU 
have  Leen  augmented,  and  he  must  have  remained  conqueror:  kd 
vAoKi  God  intcmd*  to  deftnm,  kr^^nt  takes  manr  ku  tcmtet*  HaWi^lcft 
Benevento,  he  descended  the  hill  and  crossed  the  bridge  cyvcr  Ae 
Calore  to  the  plain,  where  stands  ^the  church  ofO  Santa  Maiia  ddk 
Grandella ;  and  there,  at  a  place  called  La  Pietra  a  Rt^seto,  he  dicv 
out  his  army  in  three  battalions.  The  first  was  composed  of  Cei«>a% 
in  whom  he  principally  confided,  and  contained  tweK-e  hundred  laaoes 
(cavaiieri,)  commanded  by  the  Count  Calvagno;  the  second  was  of 
Tuscans,  Lombards,  and  Germans,  about  a  thousand  lanoes,  conuDaid- 
ed  by  the  Count  Gionlano ;  the  third,  of  Apulians  and  Saracens  of 
Xocera,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  King  Manfred,  in  person,  and  this 
last  consistcxl  of  fourteen  hundred  Icinces,  without  reckoning  the  fooi- 
sioldiers  and  the  Saracen  archers  who  were  in  great  numbers. 

Kini;  Charles,  seeing  the  army  of  Manfred  drawn-out,  on  the  phia, 
in  battle  array,  took  counsel  as  to  \ihat  be  should  do,  whether  to  ac- 
cept battle  that  same  day,  or  wait;  and  he  was  ad\ised  by  most  of  hii 
barons  to  wait  until  the  next  momino  in  order  that  their  horses  misht 
have  some  re^t  from  the  hitigues  of  their  long  march.  The  Lord  Giles 
le  Brun,  constable  oi  France,  recommended  the  contrary  course ;  he 
said,  that,  by  delay,  the  enemy  would  take  heart  and  courage,  thai 
their  own  %-ictuals  would  entirely  fail  them ;  and,  in  short,  that  if  no 
,othen»  would,  he  only,  with  his  lord,  Robert  of  Flanders,  and  the 


* '  Ma  a  coi  DIo  ruoSe  male  li  t<^lie  il  seano.*      This  is  a  fivoorke  cxpcrsiaa  af 
Ti-'liuiPd.    Qucm  Dens  vult  pcrdeie,  prim  tiez:'itT.taL    It  docs  not  oocnr  ip  31ale»|iBii. 
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Fleraish  force,  would  undertake  the  hazard  of  the  battle,  having  full 
confidence  in  God  that  he  should  obtain  the  victory,  through  bis  as- 
sistance, over  the  enemies  of  holy  church.  When  King  Clmrles 
beard  this,  he  readily  accepted  the  advice,  from  the  great  good  will  he 
liad  to  fight,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice  to  his  knights,  Venn  est  kjour 
fue  nous  avons  tant  desirS;*  then  he  caused  the  trumpets  to  blow,  and 
gave  orders  for  every  man  to  arm  and  make  himself  ready  for  the  bat- 
tle. In  a  short  time  his  orders  were  obeyed,  and  he  formed  his  men 
into  three  divisions  after  the  example  of  the  enemy.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  Frenchmen,  about  a  thousand  lances,  commanded  by  the 
Liord  Philip  de  Montfort  and  the  Marechal  de  Mirepoix ;  the  second 
i«ras  led  by  King  Charles  himself,  with  the  Count  Guy  de  Montfort,  and 
many  barons  and  knights  of  Provence,  and  of  the  Campagna,  and  of 
Rome,  in  number  about  nine  hundred  good  knights;  and  the  royal 
standard  was  bortie  by  the  Lord  William,  sumamed  TEtendart,  a  man 
of  great  courage;  of  the  third  squadron  was  captain,  Robert  Count  of 
Flanders,  with  his  tutor  Giles,  constable  of  France,  and  with  seven 
hundred  lances,  composed  of  Flemings,  Braban^ons,  and  Picards;  and 
over  and  above  these  battalions,  were  the  exiled  Guelphs  of  Florence^ 
and  the  other  Italian  states,  in  number  full  fourteen  hundred  more;  of 
whom  a  great  many  belonging  to  the  principal  houses  of  Florence,  were 
made  knights  by  the  hand  of  King  Charles  at  the  commencement  of 
the  battle.  Of  these  exiles  of  Florence  and  Tuscany,  the  Count  Guido 
Guerra  was  captain,  and  Master  Conrad  da  Montamagno,  a  Pistoiese; 
earned  their  standard  in  that  battle. 

Now  King  Manfred  seeing  all  the  divisions  formed  in  battle  array, 
enquired  of  what  that  fourth  squadron  was  composed,  which  appeared 
to  him  so  well  equipped  in  arms  and  horses ;  and  it  was  answered  him, 
that  they  were  the  Guelph  faction  whom  he  had  expelled  from  Flo- 
rence, and  the  other  places  of  Tuscany.  Then  Manfred  lamented  him- 
self, saying,  "  Where  is  the  succour  that  I  receive  from  the  Ghibelline 
faction,  which  I  have  so  well  served  and  put  in  the  possession  of  so 
great  treasure?"  And  he  said,  "  Verily,  that  people  shall  lose  nothing 
this  day;''  and  this  he  said,  speaking  of  the  aforesaid  exiles,  and  mean- 
ings that,  if  he  should  gain  the  victory,  he  would  be  a  friend  to  th^ 
Guelphs  of  Florence,  seeing  that  they  were  so  faithful  to  their  lord,  and 
to  their  party,  and  would  set  himself  thenceforward  against  the  Ghi- 
bellines. 

-  The  armies  of  both  kings  being  drawn  out  in  the  plain  of  La  Gran- 
della,  in  the  manner  already  related,  and  each  having  exhorted  the 
people  under  him  to  fight  bravely,  and  King  Charles  having  given  the 
word  Monjoye,  Chevaliers^  and  IVIanfred,  Soofna,  Cavalieri,  to  their  re* 
Bpeclive soldiers;  the  Bishop  of  Auxerfe,'  as  legate  of  the  pope,  gave 
absolution  and  benediction  to  all  those  of  King  Charles's  host,  with  fuH 

pardon  of  every  offence  and  penalty,  by  reason  that  they  were  about  to 

'» ■    — ■  ■' ' -     .  ■ .  I  .  ,   ■  , 

*  Villani,  who  has  added  this  account  of  the  preparations  made  by  Charles,  probably 
out  of  the  Historia  Sicula  of  Sabas  Malaspina,  frequently  gives  u»  the  sfieeches  of  the 
Angevin  luouarch,  in  the  Frciich  language;  which  throws  a  remarkable  air  of  vrai" 
^mblance  over  his  uarrativc. 

fight 
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fight  for  the  service  of  the  church.  This  done,  a  sharp  and  severe  con- 
flict commenced  between  the  two  first  divisions  of  French  and  Gcr* 
mans ;  and  so  desperate  was  the  assault  made  by  the  latter,  that  the 
French  were  sorely  annoyed  by  it,  and  forced  to  recoil,  and  loss  thdr 
ground.  The  good  King  Charles,  seeing  them  so  roughly  handled,  no 
longer  kept  the  order  of  battle  v  but  being  well  aware  that  if  hisfint 
division,  composed  of  Frenchmen,  on  whcmi  he  mostly  relied,  were 
broken,  he  could  have  little  expectation  of  safety  from  the  rest,  heioh 
mediately  advanced  to  their  support,  fvith  the  second  squadron.  The 
exiles  of  Florence,  with  their  division,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  king 
thus  engaged,  freely  threw  themselves  upon  his  defence,  and  perfonned 
marvellous  feats  of  arms  that  day,  always  following  bis  person.  The 
same  did  Master  Giles  le  Brun,  constable  of  France,  and  Robert  of 
Flanders,  with  their  division,  insomuch  that  the  battle  was  very  fierce 
and  bloody,  and  lasted  a  long  time  before  it  could  be  known  who  hid 
the  better  of  it.  The  Germans,  by  their  valour  and  the  strength  of 
their  good  swords,  caused  the  PVench  great  loss  and  slaughter;  bottt 
last  there  arose  a  loud  cry  among  the  French  ranks,  aiH  stoccki^  idB 
stocckij  e  fedire  i  cacaliif  To  your  short  swords,  and  strike  at  the 
horses!  and  they  did  accordingly;  by  which  means,  in  a  short  bmCi 
the  Germans  were  sorely  grieved,  and  many  thrown  down,  and  almott 
put  to  flight.  King  Manfred,  who  with  his  band  of  Apulians  had  ad- 
vanced to  their  assistance,  seeing  that  they  were  turned  and  coold 
sustain  the  conflict  no  longer,  encouraged  those  of  his  own  division,  aad 
commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  the  battle;  but  he  was  ill  obeyed 
by  them,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Apulian  barons,  and  those  of  the 
kingdom,  deserted  him,  and  among  the  rest  the  earl  chamberlain  aad 
the  Counts  of  Acerra,  and  of  Caserta,  and  othei's ;  either  throogh 
faintness  of  heart,  seeing  the  Germans  turn  back,  or,  as  some  saj, 
through  treachery,  like  a  faithless  people,  and  aflecting  a  new  master; 
BO  they  abandoned  Manfred,  and  fled,  some  towards  the  country  di 
Abruzzo,  and  some  to  Benevento. 

Manfred  still  kept  the  ground  with   a  few  horse,  doing  as  befits  a 
valiant.lord,  who  will  rather  die  in  battle  than  fly  with  shame;  and, 
putting  his  helmet  on  his  head,  a  silver  eagle  which  formed  its  crest, 
fell  before  him  upon  his  saddle  bow.     He  seeing  this,  was  much  amazed 
thereat,  and  said  to  the  barons  by  his  side,  in  Liitin,  "  Hoc  est  sigKim 
Dei!  1  fixed  this  crest  with  my  own  hands  in  such  manner  that  it  could 
not  be  moved."     For  all  that  he  did  not  give  over,  but  stripped  him- 
self of  his  royal  surcoat,  that  he  might  not  be  known  for  the  king,  and 
then  valiantly  set  himself  to  fight  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  like  any 
other  baron.     His  people  however  did  not  hold  out  long,  but  weresooo 
put  to  flight  and  utterly  routed,^-  and  King  Manfred  himself  fell  dead  ia 
the  midst  of  his  enemies,  being  killed  by  a  French  esquire,  as  it  is  said^ 
but  is  not  known  for  certain. 

In  this  battle  there  was  great  mortality  on  both  sides,  but  princi- 
pally on  that  of  King  Manfred :  and  those  who  fled  from  the  field  were 
pursued  till  night  by  King  Charles's  people,  who  entered  the  city  of 
Benevento,  together  with  the  fugitives,  and  made  themselves  masters 

of 
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of  it ;  of  those  who  fled,  many  of  Manfred's  principal  barons  were 
made  prisoners ;  among  others  the  Count  Giordano,  and  Master  Piero 
^sino  degli  Uberti,  both  of  whom  King  Charles  sent  prisoners  to  Pro- 
Tence,  and  there  caused  them  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death  in  different 
prisons.  The  other  German  and  Apulian  barons  he  kept  prisoners  in 
different  places  in  the  kingdom.  A  few  days  after,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  Manfred,  who  were  with  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  were  given 
up  to  King  Charles ;  and  these  afterwards  died  in  prison.  And  well  did 
the  curse  of  God  fall  on  Manfred  and  his  heirs,  and  plainly  was  the 
justice  of  God  made  manifest  in  him,  because  he  was  excommunicate, 
and  an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  holy  church. 

The  body  of  Manfred  was  sought  after  for  more  than  three  days 
before  it  was  found,  nor  was  it  in  that  time  known  whether  he  was  killed 
or  taken,  or  had  escaped,  because  he  had  not  worn  his  royal  coat 
pf  arms  in  the  battle.  At  last  a  common  fellow,  of  his  own  soldiers, 
recognized  it  by  many  personal  marks  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  field 
where  the  battle  had  been  most  fierce.  As  soon  as  he  had  found  it,  he 
threw  it  across  his  ass's  back,  and  drove  it  along,  saying,  "  Who  buys 
Manfred?"  CChi  accatta  Mav/redifJ  Upon  this  one  of  the  king's  barons 
gave  him  a  severe  beating  with  a  cane,  and  carried  the  body  before 
King  Charles,  which  that  king  seeing,  commanded  all  the  captive  ba- 
rons into  his  presence,  and  enquired  of  each  of  them  whether  that  was 
the  body  of  their  King  Manfred?  All  fearfully  ansjvered,  that  it  was; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Count  Giordano,  he  clapped  his  hands 
before  his  face,  weeping  and  exclaiming,  Oiw^,  oi?w^,  signor  mio,  che  i 
guesto !  Alas,  alas,  my  master,  is  it  come  to  this !  and  the  French  ba- 
rons commended  him  highly.  King  Charles  was  then  entreated  by 
some  of  his  barons  to  give  it  an  honourable  interment;  but  he  an- 
swered, iefairaisje  voloniiers,  si  hi  nef&t  excommunie;  but,  seeing  that 
he  was  excommunicate.  King  Charles  would  not  suffer  that  he  should 
be  received  into  consecrated  ground,  but  caused  him  to  be  buried  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  Benevento;  and  every  man  of  his  army 
threw  a  stone  upon  his  grave,  so  that  a  great  mountain  of  stones  was 
raised  thereon.  Some  say,  however,  that  he  was  afterwards  removed 
from  this  place  by  the  Bishop  of  Cosenza,  under  the  pope's  orders,  and 
taken  out  of  the  kingdom,  (because  the  kingdom  is  church-land,)  and 
interred  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  on  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  Campagna.  This,  however,  we.  do  not  affirm,  although 
Dante  renders  testimony  thereof  in  his  Purgatorio,  cap.  3.  where  he 
treats  of  King  Manfred-,  saying,  **  Sel  pastor  di  Cosenza,  &c."  This 
battle  was  fought  on  a  f^'riday,  the  last  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  Christ  126*5. 

On  this  narrative  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  both  Malespini 
and  Villani  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Giielph  party,  which, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Manfred,  became  again  predominant  in 
their  native  city ;  and  that  in  the  violent  language  of  the  faction, 
the  Sultan  of  Nocera  (as,  from  the  employment  which  he  gave  to 
the  Saracens  established  at  that  place,  they  used  to  denominate  (he 
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unhappy  son  of  Frederick)  was  little  inferior  in  the  scalb'  of  abo* 
mination  to  Satan  himself.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  from 
many  passages  in  the  preceding  account  that,  however  tinctured 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  those  historians  were  more  capaUe 
even  than  some  of  our  own  day  of  acknowledging  the  re^I  yiitnes 
to  be  met  with  among  their  enemies,  ias  well  as  the  errors  pui 
vices  of  theif  friends.  The  exalted  and  chivalrous  valour  of  tbe 
poor  excommunicated  monarch  receives  from  them  its  tribute  of 
applause,  while  the  inhumanity  of  his  successful  rival,  though  no 
comment  is  made  upon  it,  is  set  in  too  strong  a  contrast  not  to  feti 
suade  us  that  it  was  felt  and  condemned  bv  those  who  record  it 
We  must  not  expert  to  find  in  the  history  of  a  Florentine  Gudpli 
so  favourable  a  portrait  of  tlie  Swabian  prince  as  that  which  hb 
friend  and  follower,  Nicholas  de  Jamsilia,  has  transmitted  to  pos^ 
terity;  nevertheless  the  representation  which  Villani  has  given  us 
of  the  conqueror  is  coloured  widi  greater  discrimination,  and  evinces 
a  mind  superior  to  any  slavish  bias  of  faction  or  superstition. 

That  the  events  which  are  about  to  be  related  may  be  the  more 
plainly  understood,  we  will  now  speak  a  little  concerning  his  virtues  and 
conditions ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  make  record  of  so  great  a  lorl 
and  so  great  a  friend  and  protector  of  holy  church  and  of  our  city  of 
Florence.  This  Charles  was  wise,  of  good  governance,  valiant  and 
fierce  in  arms,  and  much  feared  and  redoubted  by  all  the  kings  of  tbe 
world ;  magnanimous,  and  of  high  purpose  to  accomplish  all  great  qb* 
dertakings,  stedfast  in  adversity,  a  fast  and  true  observer  of  all  pro* 
mises,  a  little  speaker,  and  a  great  doer.  He  scarcely  ever  laughed, 
was  virtuous  as  a  churchman,  and  catholic;  severe  in  justice  and  oft 
ferocious  countenance;  large  and  tall  in  person,  and  sinewy;  his  com- 
plexion olive,  with  a  high  prominent  nose;  and  he  carried  the  semblance 
of  royal  majesty  above  all  other  great  lords.  He  watched  much  and 
slept  little,  and  used  to  say  that  sleep  is  so  much  time  lost.  He  wai 
bountiful  to  his  knights  and  men  at  arms,  but  covetous  of  acquiring 
lands,  dominion,  aiid  money  wherever  it  might  come  from,  to  pay  the 
expences  of  his  expeditions  and  wars.  In  courtiers,  minstrels,  and 
jugglers,  he  never  took  delight. — ViUanty  lib.vii.  cap.  1. 

Respecting  the  infamous  murder  of  Conradin,  (a  transacttoQ 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  but  by  that,  of  the  Duke  d'£nghien  in  these 
days,)  ^e  historian's  judgment  is  somewhat  warped  by  bis  Guelphiab 
prejudices  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  excommunication  under 
which  the  young  prince  suffered ;  but  he  evidently  holds  tbe  deed 
in  abhorrence;  and  would  fain  absolve  holy  church  from  thQ 
charge  of  concurrence  in,  or  approbation  of,  the  measure. 

Certainly,  says  he,  it  is  seen  by  experience,  that  whosoever  raises 
his  hand  against  holy  church  and  becomes  excommunicate,  it  fol- 
lows that  his  last  end  will  be  miserable  both  for  sour  and  body; 
wherefore  the  sentence  of  excommunication  of  holy  church  is  for  evef 

ti 
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tp  be  dreaded,  whether  it  be  just  or  unjust;  and  thereof  are  we  assured 
by  many  undeniable  miracles,  as  by  whosoever  reads  the  ancient  chro- 
nicles, or  even  this  new  chronicle,  may  easily  be  found,  in  the  ex- 
amples of  emperours  and  great  lords  who  have  Irom  time  to  time  been 
rebels  and  persecutors  of  holy  church.  However,  King  Charles  was 
greatly  blamed,  for  the  sentence  he  pronounced  against  Conradin,  by 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  and  indeed  by  all  wise  men,  seeing  that  he 
had  taken  Conradin  and  his  followers  in  battle,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  to  hold  him  a  prisoner  than  to  put  him  to  death.  And  some  said 
that  the  pope  was  consenting  thereto;  but  let  us  not  give  faith  to  it,  be- 
cause he  was  reputed  a  most  holy  man.  And  it  appears,  that  the  in- 
nocence of  Conradin,  who  was  of  such  tender  3'ears  to  suffer  judgment 
of  death,  was  the  cause  that  God  displayed  his  anger  against  King 
Charles  by  a  miracle;  since,  not  many  years  afterwards,  God  sent  him 
great  adversities  even  at  the  time  when  his  fortunes  appeared  to  be  at 
their  height. — Lib.  vii.  cap.  29. 

It  is  somewhat  instructive  at  the  present  day  to  leani  after  what 
manner  great  conquerors  and  scourges  of  the  human  race  have,  in 
former  times,  conducted  themselves  under  the  pressure  of  a  signal 
reverse  of  fortune.  Upon  the  mind  of  Charles,  adversity  seems 
to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect;  and  the  termination  of 
his  career  evinces  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  which  he  certainly 
partook  in  common  with  his  brother  Saint  Louis,  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  however  much  it  might  have  been  debased, 
as  to  its  influence  upon  his  general  conduct,  by  the  gross  supersti* 
tions  of  the  age. 

When  King  Charles  heard  these  news,^  he  was  so  much  amazed, 
that  never,  through  danger  of  battle  or  any  other  adversity,  had  he  enter- 
tained so  great  a  fear;  and  he  said  with  a  sigh, ''  would  God  that  I  were 
dead,  since  fortune  is  so  adverse  to  me  that  1  have  lost  my  dominion, 
having  so  great  a  power  both  at  land  and  sea;  and  that  it  should  be  taken 
from  roe  by  a  people  whom  1  never  injured  !  It  greatly  s;rieves  me  that 
T  did  not  take  Messina  upon  those  conditions  which  were  formerly  of- 
fered to  me.  But,  seeing  I  can  now  do  no  other,*'  (with  much  sorrow 
he  spoke,)  "  break  up  our  host,  and  let  us  pass  over;  and  whosoever 
was  the  cause  of  so  great  a  treason,  whether  he  be  clerk  or  layman,  of 
him  I  will  take  ample  vengeance."  The  first  day  he  sent  over  the 
queen,  with  all  the  artizans  and  equipage  of  the  army ;  the  second,  he 
passed  over  himself  with  all  his  host,  except  that,  by  way  of  stratagem, 
he  left  in  ambush  near  Messina  two  thousand  men  at  arms,  with  two 
captains;  to  this  end,  that  if  upon  the  rising  of  his  army,  the  be- 
sieged should  sally  forth  out  of  the  city  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  baggage  of  his  camp,  they  might  come  behind  and  part  of  them 

•  Of  the  capture  of  hisflert  before  Messina,  by  King  Peter  of  Arragon.  Iliis  was 
alter  the  celebrated  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  iu  1^89  ;  and  the  tutal  loss  uf  the 
uland  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

enter 
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enter  the  place;  which,  if  it  should  take  effect,  the  king  would  iimiie* 
diately  return  with  all  his  power. 

This  well  planned  stratagem  failed^  from  causes  which  it  is  on-- 
necessary  in  this  place  to  detail.  The  liberation  of  Messina  was 
effected ;  and  the  Arragonese  admiral  sailing  to  the  Calabrian  shore^ 
set  on  fire  eighty  of  King  Charles's  transports  before  his  eyes. 

And  this  King  Charles  and  all  his  army  beheld,  without  being  able  to 
give  them  the  smallest  relief,  by  reason  of  which  his  grief  was  ie« 
doubled.  And,  holding  in  his  hand  a  staff,  which  it  was  his  custom  to 
carry,  he  began  to  gnaw  it  for  very  anguish,  and  said,  '^  Ak  Dieu^  moU 
moves  offtrt  d  surwonter;  je  te  prie,  que  Vavaler  soit  tout  bettamad!* 
And  by  this  it  is  shewn,  that  neither  the  wit  nor  the  strength  of  maa 
hath  any  avail  before  the  judgments  of  God.  When  King  Charles  was 
arrived  in  Calabria,  he  gave  licence  to  all  his  barons  and  their  pec^Ie^ 
and  returned  alone  and  very  dolorously  to  Naples. — Cap.  74. 

'  II  sembloit  k  Charles/  (observes  M.  Sismondi  oo  this  passage,) 
'  ^ue  sesfflottes  et  sou  arm6e,  instrumens  qu'il  6toit  accoutumi  a 
faire  agir  avec  tant  de  facility,  se  refusoient  tout-d-coup  k  la  maiB 
qui  les  dirigeoit.'  His  situation  and  feelings  on  this  occasion  wxf 
probably  bear  a  pretty  close  comparison  with  those  of  Buodaparte 
after  his  flight  from  Mosco ;  but  we  entertain  some  doubt  whether 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  latter  will  induce  him  to  offer  sii^e 
combat '  en  champ-clos*  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  or  whed^i 
on  his  death-bed,  he  will  have  so  good  a  plea  to  offer  for  tbe 
pardon  of  his  restless  ambition  as  that  which  the  mistaken  piety  of 
the  times  encouraged  Charles  of  Anjou  to  present  before  the  jiMi^- 
ment  seat  of  God,  doubtless  with  a  very  comfortable  persuasion  of 
its  acceptance. 

When  he,  whose  busy  mind  could  never  sleep,  had  arrived  at  tbe 
town  of  Foggia,  in  Apulia,  on  his  way  to  Brindisi,  to  advance  the  pre- 
parations of  hiif  navy,  it  pleased  God  that  he  fell  sick  of  a  violent  ma- 
lady, and  departed  this  life  tbe  day  after  the  Epiphany,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1284.  But,  before  he  died,  with  great  contrition  he  received 
the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  spoke  with  reverence  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  Sire  Dieu,  je  crois  vraiement  que  vous  ^tes  mon  sauveor, 
ainsi  vous  prie,  que  vous  aies  merci  de  mon  4me ;  ainsi  comme  jc^ta 
prise  du  royavme  de  Cidle  plvs  pour  serxir  sainte  eglise  que  pour  mon  profit 
ou  outre  convoitise^  ainsi  vous  me  pardonnes  me  pcches  ;**  and  having  spo- 
ken, he  departed  this  life  presently  after ;  and  his  body  was  brought  to 
Naples,  and,  after  great  lamentations  for  his  death,  was  buried  in  the 
archiepiscopal  church  of  Naples  with  high  honour. — Cap.  94. 

The  history  of  the  two  Malespinis  terminates,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  with  tbe  year  1286;  and  the  remainder  of  the  chroni- 
cle of  G.  Villani,  to  its  conclusion,  in  1 348,  (comprising  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  whole,)  belongs  exclusively  to  the  last  men* 

tioned 
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tioned  author.  For  what  he  has  borrowed  from  his  predecessors, 
Sismondi  remarks  that  he  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  plagiarism, 
although  it  be  true  that  he  has  copied  a  great  deal  of  it,  word  for 
word.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  rights  of  authorship 
were  little  understood  or  valued.  Villani  undertook  to  compile  a 
history  of  his  native  coutitry  from  the  best  sources  that  were 
M'ithin  his  reach,  for  the  use  of  his  friends  and  of  posterity.  This 
"was  all .  his  aim  ;  and  the  thought  of  literary  glory  never  entered 
into  his  calculations.  There  may  have  been,  even  at  that  period, 
some  vague  and  unsettled  idea  of  a  property  in  the  fruit  of  a  man's 
own  original  genius ;  but  in  the  bare  record  of  passed  or  passing 
events  (and  history  was  then  regarded  in  no  other  light)  there  could 
not  be  any  whatever.  The  liberty  which  an  ancient  chronicler 
took  with  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  content  to  furnish 
to  those  who  came  after  him ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  G. 
Viliani  took,  without  acknowledgment,  the  whole  work  of 
Malespini  into  his  own  history,  so  Giovanni  himself,  an^  his  two 
continuators,  Matthew  and  Philip  Villani,  were  afterwards  incor- 
porated by  a  later  compiler,  Marchione  de  Coppo  Stefani,  and 
brought  down  by  him,  from  1365,  (where  Philip  ends,)  to  1385. 

*  Nous  sommes  toujours  trop  disposes  k  oublier  que  I'invention  de 
rioiprimerie  a  completement  chang^  la  tache  des  auteurs  et  leur« 
relations  avec  leurs  lecteurs.' 

Between  the  Malespinis  and  Villani,  however,  we  have  an  in- 
termediate historian  to  notice,  whose  name  is  less  known  than 
either  of  the  former,  but  (according  to  Muratori's  authority)  is 
deserving  of  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  celebration.  This  author  is 
Dino  Compagni,  whose  '  Cronica  di  Firenze,'  beginning  with  the 
year  12795  and  ending  with  1312,  is  inserted  in  tlie  ninth  volume 
of  the  Scriptores  Italici.  We  have  not  hitherto  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  it,  so  as  to  know  whether  Villani  is  in  any  re- 
spect indebted  to  this,  as  he  is  to  Malespini's  liistory,  or  to  appre- 
ciate for  ourselves  the  justice  of  Muratori's  commendation.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  owing  to  some  causes  unexplained,  the 
work  remained  either  unknown,  or,  having  been  partially  known, 
became  forgotten,  until  the  illustrious  labours  of  that  great  anti- 
<juary  revived  it.  Scipio  Ammirato,  certainly,  was  a  stranger  to 
its  existence.     Yet  was  Dino.  a  notable  worthy  in  his  generation  ; 

*  Vir  nescio  an  antiqud  sanguinis  nobilitate,  cert^  ex  honoribus  et 
dignitatibus  quas  adeptus  est,  illustris.'  He  appears  as  one  of  the 
priors  of  Florence  in  1289;  gonfalonier  of  justice  in  1293;  and 
again  prior  in  1301.  The  task  of  amending  and  revising  the  sta- 
tutes was  committed  to  him  (among  others)  in  1294.  JHe  says  of 
himself  that,  when  young,  he  was  very  active  in  exciting  a  popu- 
lar commotion  in  his  native  city,  confessing  (with  a  laudable  hige- 

nuousness) 
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nuousness)  thmt  *  per  gioTeoazza,  non  conoscevm  le   pene  ddk 

*  It  is  mtich  to  be  wished/  Muratoii  observes,  '  that  we  hti 
many  more  such  historians ;  for  no  man  is  more  worthy  of  £utli| 
or  at  least  more  capable  of  conveying  accurate  information  than  k 
who  having  sat  at  the  hehu  of  govenunent  describes  events  in  wlud^ 
be  himself  bore  a  principal  share,  or  which,  at  leasts  passed  im- 
mediately subject  to  his  osm  inspection.'     In  comparisoD  with 
Malespini  and  G.  Villani,  he  considers  Compagni  as  excelling  thm 
both  *  in  elegance  of  style  and  choice  of  matter  ;'  '  ad  haec  in  iDo 
qusedam  verborum  dictionumque  puritas  occurrit,  usque  adeiitf 
mter  prscipuos  linguse  nostra;  patrcs  sit  accenseiidus.      Nor,  he 
adds,  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  since,  ^  ut  erat  ingenxo  liberdi  a 
natuni  instructus,  nou  Icvem  ^lusis  opcram  dedit.'     Some  of  hb 
poetical  productions  are  preserved  in  Leo  AUatius  ;  and  an  oia- 
tion  which  he  pronounced  before  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second  ii 
still  extant.     ^  Whether  he  was  Guelph  or  Gibelline*  isnot<fi»- 
cemible^  but  it  is  abundantly  eudent  that  he  was  a  lover  of  good 
government,  and  a  constant  friend  to  peace ;  and,  although  he  often 
mveighs  against  the  vices  of  his  countrymen,  he  never  does  so 
with  acrimony,  but  always  evinces  the  spirit  of  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen.    '  Uno  verbo/  concludes  his  animated  eulogist,  '  Floreotii 
faabet  unde  si  hi  de  hoc  etiam  Scriptore  multimi  plaudat  atque  glo- 
rietur.' 

We  at  last  come,  in  chronological  order,  to  the  author  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Ilie  precise  period  of  the 
birth  of  Giovanni  ViUani  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  koowa 
that  his  family  was  among  the  most  respectable  in  his  native  ci^i 
and  that  hb  father  held  the  venerable  office  of  prior  in  the  year 
1 300.     He  appears  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  four  sons,  of  whoa 
Matthew,  the  contiuuator  of  his  history,  was  the  youngest.    He  iras 
twice  married,  and  had  children  by  both  his  wives ;  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  left  any  descendants ;  and  the  male  line  of  his 
brother  Matthew,  which  continued  for  a  much  longer  period,  ter- 
minated in  the  year  I6I6.     Like  almost  all  the  noble  citizens  of 
Florence,  he  exercised  the  mercantile  profession,  and  (as  his  bio- 
grapher, in  the  *  Elogio  di  Giovanni  ViUani,'  prefixed  to  this  eifi- 
tion  of  hb  work,  informs  us)  by  the  prudence  with  which  he  lived, , 
was  reputed  worthy  of  the  first  and  most  honourable  offices  of  the 
state.     In  the  year  1300,  (the  same  year  in  which  his  father  held 
the  situation  of  prior,  as  before  related,)  he  was  present  at  the  greet 
jubilee  held  at  Rome  under  pope  Boniface  VII I.     As  it  wis 

*  If  it  could  be  ascertained  that  he  was  of  the  latter  fncticMi,  the  ascendancy  of  dM 
Goelphs  at  Florence,  and  the  hiveterate  jealousy  of  their  rivals  ifirhich  so  king  |M* 
vailed  among  theio^  would  sufficientlj  account  for  the  obscnritj  of  iiis  work. 

upoa 
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upon  this  occasion  that  he  first  conceived  the  design  of  writing  his 
history,  we  shall  give  our  readers  his  account  of  it  in  his  ovvu 
words. 

In  the  year  1300,  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair,  proclaimed  a  plenary  indulgence,  says  our  author,  "  for  every 
Roman,  who  during  thirty  days,  and  lor  all  other  persons  of  whatso- 
ever nation,  who  during  fifteen  days,  successively,  in  the  said  year, 
should  visit  the  churches  of  the  blessed  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul."  Multitudes  flocked  to  the  celebration  of  this  jubilee  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom  ;  and  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  ever  be- 
held, that,  throughout  the  year,  there  were  at  Rome  two  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  in  addition  to  the  constant  inhabitants,  without 
reckoning  those  who  were  on  the  roads  coming  and  returning,  and  they 
were  all  (both  horses  and  men)  amply  provided  with  victualsof  all  sorts, 
with  great  regularity,  and  without  any  noise  or  bustle.  And  to  this, 
adds  the  historian,  I  can  myself  bear  witness,  who  was  present  and 
saw  it.  Now,  having  undertaken  this  blessed  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
city  of  Rome,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  the  noble  antiquities  ^hich  are 
therein,  and  reading  the  records  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Romans 
written  by  Virgil,  and  by  Sallust,  Lucan,  Titus  Livius,  Valerius, 
t'aulus  Orosius,  and  other  masters  of  history,  who  have  described  little 
things  as  well  'as  great,  even  those  relating  to  the  further  ends  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  give  memory  and  example  unto  posterity,  I  took 
from  them  my  style  and  method  of  writing,  albeit  I  were  not  a  disci- 
ple worthy  to  perform  so  great  a  work.  But  considering  that  our  own 
city  of  Florence,  the  daughter  and  the  workmanship  of  Rome,  was 
then  in  her  ascension,  and  disposed  to  the  achievement  of  great  for- 
tunes, as  also  that  Rome  was  in  her  decline  and  diminution,  it  appear- 
ed to  me  convenient  to  collect  in  this  new  chronicle  all  the  acts  of  the 
said  city  from  its  commencements,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  search  for  and  discover  them,  and  to  follow  up  the  same  with  tne 
histories  of  times  past  and  present,  and  of  those  to  come  (so  long  as  it 
shall  please  God)  both  of  the  acts  of  the  Florentine  people,  and  of  all 
other  notable  occurrences  throughout  the  whole  world,  of  which  I  may 
be  able  to  obtain  any  knowledge;  God  granting  his  grace  ;  in  the  hope 
whereof  I  have  entered  upon  this  undertaking,  duly  considering  my 
own  poor  skill  as  that  upon  which  I  could  place  no  reliance.  And 
thus,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  in  the  year  of  his  incarnation 
1300,  I,  being  returned  from  Rome,  began  to  compile  this  book,  to  the 
gloTV  of  God  and  of  the  blessed  Saint  John,  and  in  commendation  of 
our  city  of  Florence. — Lib.  iv.  cap.  36. 

Very -shortly  after  he  had  taken  this  commendable  resolution,  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  1300,  broke  out  that  dreadful  divi* 
sion  of  the  Guelph  faction  into  the  parte  nera  and  parte  bianca,  (the 
black  and  the  white  party,)  which  he  deplores  with  all  the  feeling 
of  a  good  citizen.  The  origin  of  that '  maladetta  briga'  is  traced 
to  a  private  feud  which  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 

VOL.  IX.  ^o.  XYiii.  CO  Pistoja; 
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and  customs  of  the  Tartar  nations,  which,  on  comparison  with  thji 
oriental  historians,  will  be  fomid  to  be  remarkably  correct.  The 
miraculous  conversion  of  Sultan  Gh&zan  to  cliristianity  is,  indeed, 
a  manifest  fable  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Florentine 
envoy  related  it  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  mission  more  ac- 
ceptable. In  other  respects,  the  character  of  Gh&zan  Kh&n,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  princes  of  his  race, 
as  it  is  given  by  Major  Price  from  the  Habeib-Usseir,  corresponds 
in  a  striking  manner  with  that  which  Villani  extracted  from  his 
conversations  with  his  friend  Bastari.  The  year  1317  was  happily 
distinguished  for  a  general  pacification,  obtained  by  the  mediation 
of  Robert  of  Naples,  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gi  bell  ins  through- 
out Tuscany,  when  Villani  was  sent  in  conjunction  with  two  others 
as  provediiori  of  a  treaty  between  his  native  city  and  the  Ghibellinc 
state  of  Pisa, 

We  need  not  follow  him  through  all  the  offices  of  state  viiiich 
from  this  time  he  is  found  to  have  filled  at  different  intervals  with 
equal  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  countrymen.  His 
military  employments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  frequent,  but 
be  took  the  field  in  the  year  13£3,  during  that  most  unfortunate 
campaign  against  Castruccio,  Lord  of  Lucca,  which  had  nearly  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  the  Florentines  and  die 
subversion  of  their  liberties.  In  his  honest  and  minute  account  of 
these  transactions,  he  presents  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  of  th# 
idtemation  of  ignorant  terror  and  vain  confidence  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  unexpectedly  called  to  take 
arms  in  defence  of  their  independence:  lively,  indeed,  is  his  whole 
history  of  tliis  very  romantic  m  ar,  which  lasted  with  little  inter- 
mission during  the  life  of  Castruccio,  and  during  which,  with  aa 
occasional  mixture  of  extreme  folly,  perverseness,  and  vain  glory, 
were  called  out  all  the  best  energies  and  noblest  exertions  of  the 
Florentine  character.  7'he  account  of  Castruccio  himself  is  an 
iionourable  instance  of  that  great  historical  qualit}'  which  we  havjs 
•before  attributed  to  Villani,  of  impartiality  and  candour  even 
-Cowards  his  enemies.  Of  the  pride  and  presumptiou  which  were 
promhient  features  in  his  character,  indeed,  he  affords  some  me- 
morable examples ;  but  when  he  comes  to  relate  his  death,  which 
lie  does  with  many  interesting  particulars,  he  adds  the  following 
description  of  his  person  and  qualities. 

This  Castruccio  was  very  well   made  in  person,  sufficiently  tall  and 

active,  neat  and  not  corpulent,  of  a  fair  complexion  verging  towards 

paleness,  with  strait  light  hair  and  a  gracious  countenance.     He  was 

-about  47  years  old  when  he  died.     A  short  time  before,  knowing  his 

death  to  be  approaching,  he  said  to  many  of  his  most  intimate  friends : 

■*•  I  see  that  1  am  going  to  die;  e  morto  me  di  corto  Vidrete  disasroccato  ;* 

I  ^.  G  G  2  meaning, 
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meaning,  in  his  native  Lucchese  dialect,  "  and  when  I  am  dead,  yoi 
will  shortly  see  a  great  revolution  of  affairs."  And  he  prophesied  truly, 
as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see.  And,  as  we  have  been  infonned 
by  his  most  private  friends  and  relations,  he  confessed  himself  and  le- 
xelved  the  sacraments  and  holy  unction  devoutly  :  but,  neverthelca, 
.  he  rested  under  a  ^reat  error,  inasmuch  as  he  never  acknowledged  that 
he  had  offended  God  by  the  offence  he  had  committed  ag^nst  holy 
church,  satisfying  his  conscience  that  he  had  acted  jtistly. 

Now  this  Castruccio  was  a  valiant  and  magnanimous  tyrant,  wist 
and  crafty  and  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  accomplished  in  arms 
and  provident  in  the  art  of  war,  and  very  adventurous  in  his  uodertai- 
kings,  and  much  feared  and  redoubted,  and  in  his  time  he  did  maay 
great  and  notable  things,  and  was  a  great  scourge  to  his  fellow  dtisCBi 
and  to  the  Florentines  and  Pisans  and  Pistolese,  and  all  the  inhalutaiiti 
of  Tuscany  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years  that  he  ruled  over  Lucca;  and* 
he  was  somewhat  cruel  in  putting  men  to  death  and  torture,  ungxatefiil 
for  services  received  in  his  distresses  and  necessities,  fond  of  new  people 
and  new  friends,  and  very  vain  glorious  of  his  state  and  signory ;  ]0M>- 
much  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  lord  of  Florence,  and  King  overd 
I'uscany.  The  Florentines  were  so  much  overjoyed  at  his  death,  thtt 
they  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible ;  but  as  soon  as  the  news  ma 
made  certain,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  me,  the  author  of  this  book,  to 
make  record  of  a  circumstance  which  happened  to  me  respecting  it 

Bemg  a  Florentine,  and  seeing  my  coimtry  in  great  distorliiDee 
through  the  persecution  inflicted  by  him  on  our  community  which  it 
seem^  impossible  that  we  should  surmount,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  nj 
devout  friend,  Master  Dionysio  dal  borgo  a  San  Sepolcro,  master  of 
divinity  and  philosophy  in  tiie  University  of  Paris,  wherein  I  lamented 
our  condition,  and  prayed  that  he  would  instruct  me  how  soon  our  ad- 
versity should  come  to  its  close ;  which  letter  of  mine  he  answered  in 
brief,  saying,  **  I  see  Castruccio  dead ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  yoo 
will  obtain  possession  of  the  Signory  of  Lucca  by  the  hand  of  one  who 
shall  bear  tor  his  arms  sable  and  gules,  with  great  affliction  and  greit 
expense  and  shame  to  our  community,  and  you  shall  govern  it  £it  t 
short  Cime.^  This  letter  I  received  from  Paris  in  those  days  when  Cai- 
tmccio  had  won  Pistoja  as  above  related ;  so  I  wrote  back  to  the  mmter 
how  Castruccio  was  in  greater  pomp  and  state  than  he  had  ever  beeOf 
whereto  he  answered,  **  at  present  I  shall  again  affirm  that  which  L 
-wrote  to  you  by  a  former  letter;  and  if  Go4  hath  not  changed  his  judg- 
ments ana  altered  the  course  of  the  heavens,  I  see  Castruccio  dead  and 
buried.^  And  when  I  received  this  letter,  I  showed  it  to  the  prion  my 
colleagues,  (being  then  a  member  of  that  body,)  and  it  so  happened 
that  Castruccio  had  then  actually  died  a  few  days  before,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Master  Dionysio  was  accomplished  as  a  prophecy  in  all  iti 
parts. — Lib.  x«  cap.  85. 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  credulity  in  matten 

*  The  conjunction  made  ose  of  in  the  orignial  is  never  dianged  from  'and*  tD'baU' 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  from  the  text  at  what  point  Yillaai  begiai  to  vpttk  ia 
terms  of  diiapprybatioB. 
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of  astrology^  in  which  science  various  passages  of  his  work  evince 
him  to  have  been  a  firm  believer.  It  must  be  remembered,  hoiv- 
ever,  that  it  was  a  science  so  fully  established  in  those  days  in  the 
judgments  both  of  the  learned  and  of  the  unlearned,  that  to  disbe- 
lieve, would  have  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  incredulity  deserving 
pf  punishment  in  that  circle  of  Dante's  Inferno  to  which  the  poet 
has  doomed  Farinata  and  Cavalcante,  the  Emperor  Frederic,  and 
the  Cardinal  Ubaldini. 

The  year  after  Castruccio's  death,  the  Florentines  entered  into 
a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Lucca  from  certain  German  adventu- 
rers who  had  seized  it  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bava- 
'  ria ;  and  Villani  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  con- 
duct the  n^ociation.  To  his  great  displeasure,  however,  it  was 
long  before  any  thing  could  be  done  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  purpose,  owing  to  the  over-reaching  disposition 
which  his  countrymen  displayed  on  the  occasion.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  they  might  have  relied  on  Master  Denys*s  pre- 
diction so  strongly  as  to  indispose  them  for  listening  to  reasonable 
terms  of  accommodation. 

In  1341,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  office  of  treating  for  the 
purchase  of  Lucca  which  had  then  fallen  (by  the  chances  of  the 
times,  so  fertile  in  revolutions  among  all  the  little  states  of  Italy)' 
into  die  hands  of  Mastino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona ;  but  the  year 
following  was  witness  to  a  revolution  in  Florence  itself,  so  extraor- 
dinary that,  in  preparing  to  relate  it,  the  author  himself  is  cou- 
strained  to  doubt  whether  posterity  will  yield  credit  to  the  tale. 
This  was  the  usurpation  of  the  Signory  of  Florence  by  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  thither  as  lieutenant  to  the  Duke^f 
Calabria,  by  virtue  of  a  voluntary  compact  entered  iiito  some  time 
before  for  the  sake  of  their  defence  against  the  common  enemy 
Jtfastino,  who  then  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Tuscany.  The  ac- 
count of  this  French  adventurer's  tyranny,  in  which  he  found  means 
to  maintain  himself,  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  twelvemonthi  is 
among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work ;  and  the  particu- 
lars which  Villani  gives  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  despot, 
who  (to  the  greater  disgrace  of  the  Florentines)  was  a  very  con- 
temptible being,  and  governed  rather  by  the  basest  views  of  self- 
interest  than  by  the  principle  of  a  splendid  ambition,  afford  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  his  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as  of  his  historical 
•bility. 

Shortly  after  he  was  condemned  to  silffer  a  sad  reverse  of  for- 
tune. The  failure  of  the  great  commercial  company  of  the  Bardi, 
the  circumstances  and  causes  of  which  are  detailed  with  great 
perspicuity  and  intelligence  by  the  historian,  involved  with  it  the 
fuin  of  many  others  of  the  first  houses  of  trade  in  Florence,  and 
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llihong  the  rest  that  of  the  Bonaccorsi|  of  which  Villani  himself 
liiras  a  principal,  who,  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  was;  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  consigned  to  a  public  gaol.  This  event  hap 
pened  in  the  year  1345.  How  long  he  remained  a  prisoner  is 
not  known,  nor  whether  he  ever  extricated  himself  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  his  declining  age  ;  but,  three  years  afterwards,  he 
became  one,  and  that  the  most  illustrious,  of  the  numerous  victims 
swept  off  by  the  plague,  which  in  1:348  desolated  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  and  thence  spread  its  devastations  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Thus  was  terminated  a  long  and  chequered  life, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  was  spent  in  honour  and  affluence,  and 
in  a  state  of  unremitting  public  activity,  which  furnished  him  widi 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  study  of  mankind.  ^  Les  historieos 
dela  Gr^ce,'  observes  M.  Sismondi,  (torn.  iv.  p.  204,)  *  avoieot, 
comme  lui,  parcouru  toutes  les  carrieres  publiques  et  priv&s,  et^ 
par  bien  des  traits,  Villani  est  digne'  d'fetre  comparfe  k  H6rodotc.' 

After  the  death  of  Giovanni,  his  brother  Matt6o,  who,  beii^ 
the- youngest  of  the  family,  was  probably  several  years  his  junior, 
took  up  the  continuation  of  his  history  from  the  point  where  it  wsu^ 
broken  off  by  his  death,  and  prosecuted  it  with  vigour,  intelligence 
and  ability,  at  least  equal  to  those  displayed  by  his  predecessor^ 
until  the  year  1363,  when  the  same  public  calamity  which  had 
deprived  the  world  of  the  elder,  in  its  recurrence  carried  off  the 
younger  also.  He  was  struck  by  the  fatal  disease  on  the  8th  of 
July,  and  lingered  till  the  12th,  when  he  devoutly  rendered  im 
his  soul  to  God.  The  length  of  his  struggle  vvas  ascribed  to  hu 
temperate  course  of  life,  in  dying,  he  charged  bis  son  Phihp  to 
continue  the  family  work  until  a  peace  should  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  states  of  Florence  and  Pisa;  a  task,  which  he  faithfully 
performed.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Pescia  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1364;  and  with  that  event  concludes  the  histoiy 
of  the  three  Villani. 

With  regard  to  die  comparative  merits  of  Giovanni  and  M attio, 
Muratori  (and  no  opinion  can  have  more  weight  than  his)  se^ms 
inclined  to  bestow  the  pafm  upon  the  former.  *  Comparatus  com 
Johanne,'  he  says,  ^  concedere  illi  non  uno  titulo  videtur  ;  quippe 
qui  Asiatico  stylo  usus,  pluribus  interdum  quam  opus  sit,  rerum 
cventus  describit ;  attamen/  he  conthuies,  *  spondere  id  possumus, 
neminem  ad  legendum  Matthaei  historiam  accessurum,  cui  volup- 
tatem  non  pariat  hominis  sinceritas,  prudtntia,  rectumque  de  rebus 
quas  enarrat,  judicium.  Proinde  tauti  c^timata  est  semper  ejus 
auctoritas,  ut  ferme  quicunque  Italicaiu,  imm6  et  Gallicam,  ali- 
arumque  provinciarum  historiam,  ad  ea  tempora  spectantem,  scri- 
bere  amplissim^  aggressi  sunt,  honorem  illius  fidei  habuerint, 
•umque  testum  rerum  tunc  gestarum  sine  trepidatione  adUibuerint^ 

On 
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On  account  of  these  last  mentioned  and  most  important  qualitiei 
of  the  historian,  M.  Sismoiidi  pronounces  him  superior  to  his 
brother ;  and  perhaps,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  it,  Mu- 
ratori,  from  the  above  passage,  may  be  tliought  upon  Uie  wholt 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion. 

Both  these  histories,  eminently  valuable  as  they  are,  lay  con* 
cealed  and  almost  forgotten,  in  MS.,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
flixteenth  century,  when  the  Giunti  of  Florence  undertook  the  lau* 
dable  task  of  giving  them  to  the  public.  Their  first  edition  of 
Giovanni  Villani  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1559  ;  that  of  Matt^, 
at  the  same  place,  in  1562,  extending  only  to  the  9th  book.  The 
duree  concluding  books  of  the  same  author,  and  his  son  Philip,  did 
not  appear  till  1577;  and  in  1581  and  1587  the  whole  of  both 
histories  was  republished  by  the  same  enterprising  printers,  at  Fl0'> 
rence. 

Still  much  was  wanting  to  restore  the  text  of  Villani  to  its  .orl« 
ginal purity;  and  many  MSS.  existed  of  which  the  Giunti  had 
no  information,  or  which  they  certainly  did  not  take  the  pains  of 
consulting.  Muratori  undertook  to  supply  these  defects,  and,  in 
1729y  published  at  Milan  the  edition  which  appears  among  his 
Scriptores  Italici :  it  was  not,  however,  very  well  received,  and  gavt 
rise  to  a  literary  warfare,  of  which  we  have  now  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  inquire  into  the  merits.  The  present  editors  have^ 
nevertheless,  made  the  text  of  Muratori  the  foundation  of  their 
own;  and  they  certainly  possess  ample  means  of  forming  an  ac« 
curate  judgment  respecting  it.  The  notes  which  they  have  fur- 
nished are  few,  and  those  few  (as  far  as  we  have  consulted  them) 
distinguished  only  for  an  air  of  solemn  trifling,  which  the  name  of 
the  writer,  Remigio  Fiorentino,  however  high  it  may  stand  in  the 
catalogue  of  Florentine  commentators,  does  not,  in  our  apprehen* 
sions,  redeem. 

The  merits  of  the  author  may  be  In  some  degree,  but  still  very 
imperfectly,  appreciated  by  the  series  of  desultory  remarks  and 
quotations  which  occupy  tlie  preceding  pages.  The  latter  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  die  fourteenth,  have 
been  aptly  called  the  heroic  age  of  Florentine  history;  and  th« 
comparison  of  Giovanni  Villani  to  Herodotus  holds  equally  good 
with  regard  to  the  manners  and  situation  of  the  pe<^ple,  of  whom 
they  were  respectively  the  contemporaneous  historians.  It  was  the 
same  age  that  witnesed  the  revival  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  of 
sculpture,    painting,   and  architecture.       Dante,'*''   the  first  and 

greatest  of  Italian  poets,  Guido  Cavalcauti,  one  of  the  earliest 

■  ■ 

*  Xbe  high  reputation  which  this  poet  enjoyed,  even  among  Iiis  contemporaries,  it 
pliiinlv  sliewn,  not  only  by  the  passages  in  which  Villani  expressly  dwells  on  the  cir- 
cumitt'ances  of  his  banishment  and  death,  but  by  the  frequent  tvfereneet  wbich  he  makes 
It  the  hiitorical  aliiuions  wit)i  which  bis  poem  abounds. 

G  d  4  among 
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among  those  who  dared  to  judge  for  themselves  on  the  great 
questions  of  philosophy  and  religioni  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Arndfo 
and  Bninnelleschiy  were  all  contemporaries  and  fellow-citizens  of 
the  Herodotus  of  Florence. 

The  simplicity  of  manners  which  distinguished  the  Florentines  of 
that  early  period,  may  be  collected  from  the  picture  presented 
by  our  historian  of  the  condition  of  his  fellow-citizens  about  tbe 
year  12.30,  that  is,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  previous  to  bis  omi 
birth.  That  period  forms  a  most  distinguished  era  in  the  Floren- 
tine annals.  It  was  then  that  the  Guelphs  were  recalled  to  the  go- 
vemment,  after  having  been  expelled  from  their  native  city  by  tk 
£mperor  Frederick  the  Second ;  and  the  administration  which  ]ru 
formed  upon  their  recal,  and  which  lasted  during  die  space  of  tea 
years,  till  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Arbia  (Sept.  4,  1260)  restored  Ae 
Gibeliin  faction,  offers  a  spectacle  of  successful  warfare,  and  le- 
gitimate aggrandizement,  of  patriotic  magnanimity  and  public  dis- 
interestedness, hardly  to  be  paralleled,  in  the  same  short  space  of 
time,  by  the  annals  of  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

In  those  times,  the  citizens  of  Florence  lived  in  grea,t  sobriety,  on 
coarse  diet,  and  at  little  expense.  In  many  of  their  habits  they  were 
uncultivated  and  rude  :  both  themselves  and  their  wives  were  clad  in 
garments  of  the  coarsest  texture;  many  even  wearing  skins  witfaoot 
lining,  with  bonnets  on  their  heads,  and  wooden  shoes  (usatti)  on  their 
feet.  The  ladies  used  no  ornaments;  even  those  of  the  highest  rank 
were  satisfied  with  a  gown,  somewhat  scanty,  of  coarse  scarlet  stuff  of 
Ypres  or  Cambray,  girt  with  a  broad  silken  sash  after  the  antique 
fashion,  and  a  hooded  mantle  lined  with  fur ;  and  the  common  sort 
went  clad  in  coarse  green  cambrick,  made  after  the  same  mode.  One 
hundred  pounds  was  the  general  rate  of  dower  given  with  a  woman  in 
marriage ;  and  those  who  gave  the  utmost,  reckoned  two  or  three  hon- 
dred  pounds  to  be  an  extravagant  portion,  and  quite  beyond  measure* 
The  young  maidens,  for  the  most  part,  were  twenty  years  old,  or  upwards, 
before  they  wedded.  Of  such  habits,  and  such  coarse  manners,  were 
the  Florentines  of  that  day ;  but  they  were  of  good  faith,  and  loyal  to 
each  other  and  to  the  public,  and  with  all  their  coarse  living  and  their 
poverty,  they  accomplished  greater  and  more  virtuous  actions  than  are 
performed  in  these  our  days,  with  so  much  ^more  refinement  and  so 
much  greater  opulence. — Lib.  vi.  cap.  70. 

'  Car  meilleur  temps  fut  le  temps  ancien,' 
has  been  the  universal  cry  of  writers  in  all  ages  sufficiently  advanced 
to  reflect  upon  the  manners  of  their  predecessors,  and  compare 
the  actual  state  of  things  with  what  they  have  heard,  or  beueve 
that  they  have  heard,  of  former  times.  How  just  the  maxim  may 
be  in  general,  or  how  strictly  applicable  to  the  age  in  which  Vil- 
lani  thus  deplores  the  decay  of  virtue,  which  the  short  space  of  half 
a  century  had  produced,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  ope 
or  two  instances  of  that. Spartan  principle  v^ich,  at  the  period  we 

are 
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are^peakiug  of,  characterised  both  the  community  at  large^  and  many 
of  .the  individuals  who  composed  it,  we  cannot  forbear  recording, 
although  conscious  of  having  already  exceeded  our  limits.  The 
£rst  was  the  action  of  the  public  at  large.  The  city  of  Arezzo 
had  hitherto  remained  a  stranger  to  the  wars  which  divided  the 
rest  of  Tuscany;  the  Guelphs  and  Gibetlins  possessed  an  equal 
share  in  its  internal  government ;  and  its  tranquillity  was  assured 
by  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  among  the  rest  with 
Florence  in  particular.  In  the  year  1 0,55,  it  happened  that  Count 
Guido  Guerra,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Florentine  cavalry,  marched 
tliropgh  the  territory,  of  Arezzo,  on  his  road  to  Orvieto ;  as  he  passed 
fmder  the  walls  of  the  former  city,  the  Guelph  party  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  sent  him  an  invitation  to  enter  and  expel  their 
Gibellin  rivals.  In  recompense  for  this  service,  which  he  instantly 
performed,  they  put  him  in  possession  of  their  citadel.  '  It  is  thus,' 
observes  M.  Sismondi,  who  relates  the  circumstance  after  Villani, 
'  that  the  citadel  of  Thebes  was  seized  by  a  Lacedaemonian  gene- 
ral; the  senate  of  Sparta  condemned  the  captor,  and  retained  the 
prize :  the  Florentines,  on  the  contrary,  took  arms  immediately, 
and  repdred  to  Arezzo,  to  re-establish  the  Gibellins*  They 
were  their  enemies,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  enemies  with  whom 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded;  and,  as  Count  Guido 
thought  proper  to  defend  his  conquest,  and  the  Guelphs  who  had 
invited  him,  knew  not  how  to  dismiss  him  without  a  remuneration, 
the  Florentines  lent  the  inhabitants  of  Arezzo  a  sum  of  12,000 
florins,  which  was  never  repaid,  to  enable  them  to  satisfy  the  count, 
recover  their  citadel,  defend  their  liberties,  and  re-establish  order 
within  their  walls.' 

The  other  anecdote  reflects  at  least  equal  lustre  upon  an  indivi- 
dual. The  Pisans,  after  breaking  a  peace  which  the  superior 
prowess  of  their  enemies  the  Florentines  had  compelled  them  to  sign, 
were  again  forced,  by  new  defeats,  to  submit  not  only  to  the  former 
terms,  but  to  deliver  up  in  addition  the  castle  of  Mutrone,  on  the 
sea-shore,  which  the  Florentines  reserved  the  right  of  destroying, 
or  retaining  to  themselves,  as  they  might  deem  most  advisable. 
After  long  deliberation,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  adopthig  the 
former  course ;  but  the  Pisans,  unwilling  to  trust  to  this  contin- 
gency, and  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  obtain-* 
ing  an  establishment  on  the  sea-coast,  which  they  feared  would 
tend  to  the  prejudice  of  their  exclusive  commerce,  had  previously 
sent  a  secret  deputation  to  prevent  them,  if  possible,  from  coming 
to  the  determination  which  they  so  much  dreaded. 

There  was  then  at  Florence,  says  Villani,  a  great  citizen,  very 
powerful  in'  his  influence  with  the  people  and  the  commonalty,  one  of 
the  Anziani,  l>y  name  Aldobrandino  Ottobuoni,  to  whom  the  Pisan 
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enToy  applied  himself,  through  one  of  his  friends,  offering  him  4000 
golden  florins,  or  more  if  he  required  it,  to  procure  the  dismantliiig  of 
Mutrone.  The  gorul  man  Aldobrandino,  hearing  this  ofier,  acted Dotuke 
one  avaricious  of  gain,  but  as  a  loyal  and  virtuo\is  citizen;  andcaUingttf 
mind,  that,  only  the  day  before,  he  had  taken  counsel  with  the  other  Aa- 
ziani  to  dismantle  Miitrone,  and  now  seeing  how  much  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Pisans  that  it  should  be  dismantled,  he  returned  to  the  council  hoards 
and,  without  saying  any  thing  of  the  offer  which  had  been  made  hijn, 
persuaded  them,  by  many  eloquent  and  sound  arguments,  to  adopt  tii« 
contrary  of  that  on  which  they  had  before/  determined.  Now  note, 
reader,  (continues  our  historian,)  the  virtue  of  this  noble  citizen  ;  wImv 
albeit  he  was  far  from  being  rich  in  possessions,  yet  had  so  great  cooti- 
nence  and  sincerity  of  love  for  the  public  good,  that  the  good  Romtt^ 
Fabricius,  did  not  display  more  in  rejecting  the  treasure  offered  him  by 
the  Samnites;  and  therefore  it  appears  a  worthy  thing  to  make  mentioo 
of  him  for  the  sake  of  a  good  example  to  our  citizens,  that  now  areani 
hereafter  shall  be,  to  cherish  more  the  reputation  of  yirtue  than  tho 
acquisition  of  corruptible  riches. — Lib.  vi.  cap.  63. 

Such  were  the  people  and  such  the  age  of  which  the  history  of 
Giovanni  Villani  exhibits  throughout  a  most  lively  and  interesting 
picture ;  and,  however  much  the  citizens  of  Florence  may  have 
degenerated,  even  in  his  life-time,  from  the  pristine  simplicity  of 
manners  and  strictness  of  morals  which  he  remarks  to  hfive  pre* 
Tailed  in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  neitlier  then,  nor  for  more  than 
a  century  after,  did  their  spirit  of  patriotism  decay,  or  that  public 
virtue  w  hicb,  so  long  as  it  accompanies  a  people,  alone  creates  and 
preserves  the  genuine  interest  of  historical  narr^tiop^  in  ^ny  degree 
liecome  extinct  or  evaporate. 
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Art.  'XITI.  Observntiom  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  ofDr^we^f 
By  John  Blackall,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Devon  aud  Exeter 
Hospital  and  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  near  Exeter.  London.  1813» 
8vo.  pp.428. 

^HE  endeavours  of  those  wlio  have  sought  to  improve  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  applying  to  it  facts  or  principles 
discovered  in  any  other  branches  of  physical  science,  or  even  by 
jthe  introduction  of  any  subtile  refinements  of  investigation  into 
ntorbid  physiology  and  pathology,  have  hitherto  been  attended  by 
no  very  decided  success.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  is  made  in  the 
present  work  of  Dr.  Blackall ;  and  in  a  form,  which  is  at  lesst 
sufficient  to  excite  our  attention,  and  to  induce  the  medical  worU 
to  submit  to  the  test  of  further  experience  the  observations  which 
it  contains :  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of  such  experieoce,  fli 
the  hands  of  various  practitioners^  is  obviously  required,  Jbefoif 
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th&T  universal  truth  and  importance  can  be  admitted  as  sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

JD^opsies  have  been  attributed  by  some  authors  to  the  inactivity 
dr  obliteration  of  the  orifices  of  the  absorbents  of  the  respective 
cavities  alone;  but  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that^  in  all 
Berious  cases,  the  secretion  of  the  exhalant  arteries  has  also  under- 
gone a  morbid  changd.  With  whatever  other  disturbances  of  the 
processes  of  life  diese  diseased  affections  may  be  connected,  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  general  nature  of  such  a  connexion :  fre- 
quently they  seem  to  be  preceded  by  a  state  of  inflammation, 
which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  have  obstructed  the  orifices 
of  the  absorbents  by  an  effusion  of  lymph,  while  the  exhalants  have 
l^mained  pervious;  but  frequently  also  there  is  no  appearance  of 
any  affection  of  this  kind,  and  sometimes  mechanical  pressure  on  the 
trunk,  or  larger  branches  of  the  absorbents,  seems  to  afford  a  tole- 
rable explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  local  oedema.  In  general 
dropsy,  it  was  discovered  by  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist 
Mr.  Cruicksfaank,  that  a  portion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  at 
least  of  its  albuminous  or  coagulating  part,  was  usually  mixed 
ivith  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys :  and  the  distinction  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  dropsies,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  symptom,  constitutes  the  principal  subject  of  Dr.  Blackall's 
work,  which  is  deduced  from  a  series  of  observations,  continued 
for  several  years,  on  an  extensive  scale. 

With  respect  to  the  pathological  part  of  the  investigation,  our 
author's  labours  seem  to  have  been  in  great  measure  anticipated  by 
Dr.  Wells,  of  whose  papers,  published  in  1812,  the  Postscript 
contains  an  abstract.  In  the  dropsy  following  scarlatina,  Dr. 
Wells  found  much  danger  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  peri- 
tonaeum :  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  kidneys  secreted  some 
red  blood ;  in  many  more  their  secretion  was  turbid,  and  in  all 
severe  cases  it  was  coagulable  by  heat.  In  dropsy  not  following 
scarlatina,  the  coagulation  took  place  in  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  cases  examined;  sometimes  by  heat  only,  and  sometimes  by 
the  addition  of  nitrous  acid,  a  test  which  becomes  necessary  where 
the  fluid  is  so  much  diluted  as  to  contain  less  saline  matter  than  in 
Its  natural  state ;  for  in  this  case  tlie  addition  of  any  neutral  salt  is 
sufficient  to  render  the  albumen  coagulable  by  heat  as  usual. 
Anasarca  and  hydrothorax  most  commonly  exhibited  the  coagulum ; 
macites  less  frequently.  It  often  happened  that  the  whole  fluid 
exposed  to  heat  became  solid ;  sometimes  softish,  but  sometimes 
quite  firm :  an  effect  which  took  place  when  common  serum  was 
added  to  the  same  secretion  in  a  healthy  state,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  four.  From  this  mode  of  estimation  it  was  concluded, 
that  in  one  case  as  much  as  seven  ounces  of  serum  was  discharged 
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every  day.  In  healthy  persons  Dr.  Welk  could  scarcdy  e^er  <£»- 
cover  any  traces  of  a  similar  deposition  of  albumen;  in  some 
chronic  diseases^  especially  where  mercury  had  been  employed,  it 
was  more  or  less  observable.  Bark  and  steel  were  of  no  use 
where  it  appeared;  nor  were  squills,  digitalis,  and  crystals  of  tntsr 
so  beneficial  as  in  other  cases :  the  tincture  of  cantharides  seemed^ 
however,  to  be  more  successful.  Mr.  Brande  found,  in  a  case  of 
diis  sort,  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen  precipitated  by  snl- 
fiiric  acid,  and  an  almost  total  deficiency  of  urea. 

The  principal  part  of  Dr.  Blackall's  book  is  filled  with  i 
minute  relation  of  cases  of  dropsies  of  all  kinds,  with  their  treat- 
ment, and  sometimes  with  the  appearances  pn  dissection.  Besides 
the  distinctions  derived  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  coagn- 
lum.  Dr.  Blackall  seems  to  think  that  a  high  colour,  and  a  bi)ge 
portion  of  extractive  matter,  where  the  coagulum  is  wantiagi 
denote  a  strength  of  constitution  with  internal  obstruction,  (p.  198) 
and  require  active  diuretics  and  deobstruents ;  and  that  the  oppo* 
site  state  of  great  dilution  indicates  a  feeble  and  impoveridiedlMlHl^ 
and  sometimes  a  constitution  completely  broken  down.  Widi 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy  where  the  coagulum  is  discofer* 
able,  his  observations  are  more  elaborate  and  original. — p.  d77* 


'  Stahl  remarks,  that  haemorrhages  are  cured  by  moderate  deplelioOi 
but  by  the  use  of  astringents  and  tonics  are  converted  into  dropsiet; 
and  our  practice  will  be  rational  in  dropsy  itself,  in  proportion  as  we 
keep  the  spirit  of  this  observation  in  our  view.  The  loss  of  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood,  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  it,  presents  to  us 
a  symptom  of  a  very  debilitating  kind  ;  and  our  first  consideration  of 
the  subject  might  naturally  enough  encourage  us  to  attempt  its  core 
by  those  remedies,  which,  from  their  effects  on  occasions  not  af^ment- 
)y  dissimilar,  are  called  astringents.  If,  however,  the  doctrine  of  Stahi 
is  ever  true  in  an  actual  inflammatory  haemorrhage,  it  is  certainly  most 
strictly  so  with  regard  to  this  flux  of  serum.  Whoever  endeavours  to 
restrain  it  by  bark,  steel,  and  similar  remedies,  will  inevitably  see  reasoa 
to  repent  that  attempt  in  an  increased  tension  and  fulness,  a  pulpy 
countenance,  a  cough,  if  there  has  been  already  none,  and  in  worse 
cases  a  true  peripneumony.  The  very  symptom  for  which  he  has 
prescribed  will  likewise  be  aggravated.  Experience  more  than  enough 
has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this  observation. 
Not,  indeed,  that  practitioners  can  be  said  generally  to  act  in  contra- 
diction  to  it;  for  they  have  too  much  overlooked  the  appearance  to 
which  it  relates,  to  have  made  its  removal  an  object  of  their  contemn 
plation.  But  it  is  so  common  an  error  in  practice  to  impute  dischaiges 
to  debility,  and  endeavour  to  check  them  by  astringents,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  much  provided  against.' 

It  appears,  however,  (pp.  80  and  188)  that  where  the  urinary 
(;o^uluni  is  very  loose,  bark  and  other  tonics  are  beneficial. 
Tne  author  proceeds  to  recommend  very  strongly  that  great 
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attention  be  paid  to  the  signs  of  inflammation^  not  only  preferring 
febrifuge  hydragc^es,  but  frequently  employing  even  venesection, 
especially  where  there  are  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  after  mercurial 
courses,  and  in  inflammatory  anasarca;  the  firmness^  copiousness, 
and  early  appearance  of  the  urinary  coagulum  affording  the  best 
guide  for  the  administration  of  this  remedy.  Purgatives  in  gene- 
ral have  the  advantage  of  obviating  an  inflammatory  tendency;  but 
in  hydrothorax  they  are  generally  ineffectual.  Half  an  ounce  of 
the  supertartrate  of  potass  daily  stands  ^  in  the  very  first  rank/ 
especially  where  there  is  much  urinary  sediment  and  coagulum ;  it 
is  less  appropriate  where  the  kidneys  are  feeble  and  their  secretion 
watery.  Antimonials  aho  seem  to  favour  the  operation  of  laxa- 
tives. Of  diureticsi  squills  are  the  more  likely  to  be  serviceable  in 
proportion  as  the  coagulum  is  less  marked,  and  there  is  less  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation  and  of  iudigestion ;  they  operate  best  m 
the  fullest  doses  that  can  be  borne,  and  the  mixture  of  gum  am- 
moniac with  nitrous  ether  seems  to  afford  a  good  vehicle  for  ad- 
ministering them  (p.  66.)  Cautharides,  and  other  stimulating 
diuretics,  our  author  thinks  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  ap- 
pearance of  coagulum.  Tobacco  seems  to  have  some  pretensions 
to  notice;  but  digitalb  is  the  most  important  of  all  diuretics 
where  the  urinary  coi^lum  is  present;  in  its  absence,  and  where 
the  flnid  is  '  pale  and  crude,'  it  seems  to  fail  almost  uniformly :  (p. 
297)  in  the  hydrothorax,  its  powers  are  truly  astonishing,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  rashly  mixed  with  other  diuretics,  nor  with  mer- 
curial deobstruents. 

Here,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  we  have  very  lately  been 
witnesses  of  the  total  failure  of  a  full  dose  of  digitalis  in  a  case  of 
hydrothorax,  which  was  soon  afterwards  completely  relieved  by 
mercurials,  carried  to  the  extent  of  an  incipient  salivation,  and 
combined  with  antimonial  medicines.  Against  an  over  dose  of  di- 
gitalis, blisters  on  the  stomach  and  opiates  are  recommended*  Dr. 
JBlackall  entertains  some  doubts  whether  the  tincture  is  equaUy 
diuretic  with  the  infusion  and  the  powder.  He  strongly  insists  on 
the  efficacy  of  digitalis  in  subduing  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and 
considers  it  as  in  many  cases  equivalent  to  venesection ;  noi*  is  he 
disposed  to  admit  the  exceptions  made  by  Withering,  Maclean, 
and  later  authors,  against  its  use,  where  inflammation  is  present. 
He  is  even  inclined  to  believe  that  the  blood  may  generally  be  in 
an  inflammatory  state  in  the  dropsy  of  debilitated  constitutions,  and 
that  digitalis  may  be  beneficial  by  ^  breaking  down'  its  '  altered 
texture  ;*  (p.  3 1 6)  here  however  we  fear  he  is  venturing  a  little  too 
far  into  groundless  theory.  In  other  states  of  the  body,  digitalis 
does  not  appear  to  be  diuretic,  (p.  317.)  Broom,  artichokes,  and 
bohea  tea,  are  cursorily  mentioned ;  opium  more  favourably ;  and 
certainly  the  effect  of  this  powerful  medicine  in  diabetes  would  lead 
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Qs  to  expect  benefit  from  it  in  many  dropsical  cases.  Tapping  and 
fcarifications  have  been  observed  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  urinary 
coagulum;  but  the  relief  derived  from  these  operations  is  scarcely 
ever  permanent.  The  diet,  our  author  thinks,  has  usually  been  too 
cordial  and  stimulant :  where  there  is  hjperuresis,  he  forbids  fruit,  and 
recommends  soda  water;  with  respect  to  thirst,  be  observes  that  it  is 
rarely  not  to  be  gratified.  In  a  species  ^  hich  seems  to  have  been 
the  hydrops  (anasarca)  cacotrophicus,  in  the  crew  of  an  Indiaman^ 
the  use  of  well  fermented  bread  appears  to  have  prcniuced  an  al- 
most instant  cure,  as  an  active  diuretic. 

Among  tonics,  Dr.  Blackall  prefers  bark  in  young  persons  of 
sound  constitution,  steel  in  a  vitiated  habit,  with  a  sallow  com- 
plexion. Mercury,  as  tending  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
coagulum,  or  even  of  blood,  is  forbidden  where  this  appeai|uice 
already  exists ;  but  where  the  bile  passes  off  by  the  kidneys,  or  where 
their  dischar;;e  b  only  scanty  and  higli  coloured,  mercury  may  be 
the  most  effectual  remedy.  Two  grains  of  calomel  every  nigltf 
seem  to  have  converted  an  anasarca  after  scarlatina  into  a  hydro- 
cephalus internus ;  while  on  die  other  hand  digitalis  with  topic4 
bleeding  has  completely  succeeded  in  curing  a  hydrocephaios. 
Mustard  cataplasms  quickened  with  oil  of  turpentine  are  recom^ 
mended  to  be  applied  to  the  feet  in  this  disease ;  and  we  agree  witb 
our  author  in  thinking  this  remedy  frequently  preferable  to  a  com- 
mon blister  for  the  relief  of  local  affections. 

A  concise  and  comprehensive  account  of  almost  all  that  hasbeeQ 
observed  concerning  the  angina  pectoris  forms  an  Appendix  to  tb^ 
volume.  In  general  Dr.  Blackall  coincides  in  opinion  with  Dr. 
Parry  respecting  this  disease,  though  he  remarks  that  in  some  cases 
the  term  syncope  appears  to  be  inapplicable.  In  th^  treatment^  he 
observes  that  its  connexion  with  gout  or  rheumatism  ought  to  be 
kept  iit  view :  he  recommends  drains,  especially  issues  iu  the  thighs, 
or  rather  setons  about  the  chest ;  opium  in  large  doses,  and  the  im- 
mersion of  the  arm  afli'ected  in  hot  water,  have  been  found  very 
useful  palliatives. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Blackall  when  he  says  (p.  259) 
tliat  the  ancients,  '  not  without  much  propriety,  termed  the  natu- 
ral secretion  an  exhalntioUy  and,  (p.  264.)  ^  that  the  fine  material, 
which  lubricates  internal  surfaces,  is  not  liquid,  but  somethii^ 
more  volatilised.*  We  are  utterly  ignorant  of  any  ^  experiments  of 
Mr.  Hunter,'  which  can  be  said  to  prove  so  paradoxical  a  propo- 
sition. It  is  firmly  established,  by  the  most  accurate  physical  ex- 
periments, that  no  aqueous  vapour  can  exist  under  the  atmosphe- 
rical pressure  at  a  temperature  lower  than  212°;  and  there  is  no 
vital  power  which  has  hitherto  been  shown,  or  ev«i  suspected,  to 
exist,  that  can  supersede  this  law  of  inanimate  nature,  and  cont* 
municate  to  a  watery  fluid  the  power  of  remaining  permanendy 
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^elastic  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  only 
in  very  elevated  situations,  where  the  barometer  is  always  very 
low,  that  even  Lavoisier's  reasoning,  respecting  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  ether  as  a  vapour  within  the  body,  could  be  at  all  ad- 
missible. We  also  entertain  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  expres- 
sions, that  the  *  fc/ood  has  been  found  injlanied\  (p.  ii.)  '  a  severe 
and  long  continued  inflammation  of  the  bloody  not  connected  with 
wky  corresponding  affection  of  the  internal  parts.'  (p.  117.)  We 
strongly  suspect  that  the  improper  use  of  the  term  *  inflammation* 
has  insensibiv  led  the  author  to  the  reasoning:  which  follows;  *  can 
we  suppose  it  possible  that  such  a  disposition  as  this  should  be 
merely  general  ?  Or,  is  the  cellular  meiubnuie  in  these  instances' 
of  dropsy, '  the  seat  of  an  obscure  inflanmiatory  process?'  We  see 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  poss'ibility  that  the  disposition  should 
be  general,  or  that  the  bloody  may  exhibit  a  buffy  coat  in  dropsy 
as  well  as  in  inflammation;  though  we  do  not  mean  to  insist  oivk 
Ae  probability  of  the  fact. 

Among  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  those  who,  like  our 
author,  are  laudably  employed  in  applying  cliemical  tests  to  noso- 
logical distinctions,  the  complicated  nature  of  the  products  to  be 
examined,  in  a  state  of  health,  is  one  of  the  greatest.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  observation,  we  may  adduce  the  analysis  of  the  iluid 
whicb  has  been  the  principal  subject  of  Dr.  BlackalFs  investiga- 
tions, from  a  paper  of  Professor  Berzelius,  published  in  the  last 
▼olume  of  his  Essays.    Afh.  III.  97* 
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These  proportions  are  however  liable  to  considerable  variation, 
without  actual  disease ;  in  particular  the  uric  acid  may  be  entirely 
wanting,  when  the  perspiration  has  been  abundant.  Some  of  the 
substances  here  enumerated  would  present  but  little  difficulty  in 
tha  operation  of  such  chemical  agents  as  might  be  employed  for 
any  purpose  independent  of  them;  while  it  would  be  highly  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  the  presence  of  others,  the  complicated  con- 
stitution and  diversified  form  of  which  huve  hitherto  rendered  their 
xiature  and  properties  extremely  obscure  and  uncertain. 
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AttT.  XIV.  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs:  a  singular  Nation  who  inkh 
bit  the  Provinces  of  the  Penjaby  between  the  Riven  Jumna  and 
Indus.  By  Brigadier-General  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Large  dvo. 
pp.  200. 

E  knew  lilile  of  the  Seeks,  Sichsy  or  Sikhs,*  as  a  distinct  sect 
of  Hindoos,  till  the  short  account  of  them  which  appeared 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Mr.  Charles 
Wilkins  found  at  Patna  a  college  of  this  sect.  Curiosity  led  him 
to  ask  permission  to  enter  it ;  he  was  told  it  was  a  place  of  worshipi 
open  to  all  mankind ;  but  he  was  desired,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to 
take  off  his  shoes.  He  was  then  conducted  to  a  carpet,  and  seated 
in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  assembly.  On  each  of  six  or  sevien 
low  desks  was  placed  a  -book.  In  the  chancel  was  an  altar  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  gold,  upon  which  was  laid  a  round  black  shield  over 
a  sword.  On  a  low  desk  near  the  altar  was  a  large  folio  book. 
Notice  was  presently  given  that  it  was  noon,  the  hour  of  divine 
service;  on  which  the  great  book  and  desk  were  brought  with  some 
eremony  from  the  altar,  and  placed  at  the  opposite  extremitj 
of  the  hall.  An  old  man  with  a  reverend  silver  beard,  kneetiiq; 
before  the  desk,  attended  by.  a  person  with  a  drum,  and  two  or  three 
others  with  cymbals,  opened  the  book  and  chanted  to  the  time 
given  by  them ;  at  the  conclusion  of  every  verse,  the  congregatioa 
joined  m  a  response  with  countenances  exhibiting  ^reat  marks  of 
joy.  It  was  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  unity  of  the  fieity.  *  I  was 
singularly  delighted,'  says  Mr.  Wilkins,  '  with  the  gestures  of 
the  old  man :  I  never  saw  a  countenance  so  expressive  of  infett 
joy,  whilst  he  turned  about  from  one  t6  the  other,  as  it  were 
bespeaking  their  assents  to  those  truths  which  his  very  soul  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  chanting  forth.'  A  young  inan  next  stood  forth, 
and  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice  and  ciistinct  accent  a  kind  of 
litany,  in .  which,  at  certain  periods,  all.  the  people  joined  in  a, 
general  response,  saying  Wa  Gooroo!  They  prayed  against  temp« 
tation;  for  grace  to  do  good;  for  the  general  good  of  mankind; 
and  for  a  particular  blessing  on  the  Seeks,  A  short  benediction 
from  the  old  man,  and  an  invitation  to  a  friendly  feast,  terminated 
the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Wilkins  vras  informed  that  the  founder  of  |heir  feitfa  was 
named  Naneek  Sah,  a  Hindoo  of  the  military  caste,  who  live^ 
about  four  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Penjab ;  that  the  great  book 
he  had  seen  was  of  his  composing;  that  this  book  informs  them 
there  is  but  one  God,  filling  all.space^  and  pervading  all  matter; 
and  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  and  invoked;  that  there  will  be 

*  Seek,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  signifies  *  ieam  thou.'    '  Sikh  or  Sk$ka,*  sanSir 
^kn  Malcolm,* '  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  which  means  a  disciple  or  dcroted  follower.' 
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m^hy  of  retribution^  when  virtue  will  be  rewarded  and  vice  punish* 
ed ;  that  it  commands  universal  toleration^  and  forbids  disputes  with 
those  of  other  persuasions;  that  it  denounces  all  crimes  against 
society ;  inculcates  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues^  but  particularly 
universal  philanthropy^  and  a  general  hospitality  to  strangers  and 
travellers. 

Such  is  tlie  substance  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  information  collected  in 
1781,  which  is  calculated  more  to  excite  than  to  gratify  curiosity. 
In  1805^  General  (now  Sir  John)  Malcolm,  while  serving  with  the 
Brididi  army  in  the  Penjab,  collected  materials  for  elucidating  the 
'  history,  manners  and  religion  of  the  Sikhs.'  His  Sketch  of  this 
singular  people  appeared  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  and  is  now  republished  in  a  separate  work.  We  here 
learn  that  Nanac  Shah  was  bom  in  14f)9,  at  a  small  village  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  of  the  Cshatreya  caste  and  Vedi  tribe  of 
Hindoos.  Nanac  was  from  his  infancy  inclined  to  devotion,  and 
his  indifference  for  all  worldly  concerns  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
his  fiither,  who  Endeavoured  by  every  effort  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  serious  turn  it  had  taken. 

*  With  a  view  to  effect  this  object,  he  one  day  gave  Nanac  a  sura  of 
money  to  purchase  salt  atone  village  in  order  to  sell  it  at  another;  in  the 
hope  of  enttting  him  to  business  by  allowing  him  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
commercial  profit.  Nanac  was  pleased  with  the  scheme,  took  the  mo^ 
ney,  and  proceeded,  accompanied  by  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Bala,  of 
the  tribe  of  Sand'hu,  towards  the  village  where  he  was  to  make  his  pur- 
chase. He  happened,  however,  on  the  road,  to  fall  in  with  some  fa- 
kirs, (holy  mendicants,)  with  whom  he  wished  to  commence  a  conver- 
sation; but  they  were  so  weak  from  want  of  victuals,  which  they  had 
not  tasted  for  three  days,  that  they  could  only  reply  to  the  observatipns 
of  Nanac  by  bending  their  heads,  and  other  civil  signs  of  acquiescence. 
Nanac,  affected  by  their  situation,  said  to  his  companion  with  Amotion, 
^  my  fother  has  sent  me  to  deal  in  salt  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  t]^c 
gain  of  this  world  is  unstable  and  profitless ;  my  wish  is  to  relieve  these 
poor  men,  and  to  obtain  that  gain  which  is  permanent  and  eternal." 
His  companion  replied,  **  thy  resolution  is  good  ;  do  not  delay  its  exe-* 
cution."  Naiiac  immediately  distributed  his  money  among  the  hungry 
fakirs,  who,  after  ihey  had  gained  strength  from  the  refreshment  which 
it  obtained  them,  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with  him  on  the  unity 
of  Ciod,  with  which  he  was  much  delighted ;  he  returned  next  d^y  to 
his  father,  who  demanded  what  profit  he  had  made.  '^  I  have  fed  the 
poor,"  said  Nanac,  **  and  have  obtained  that  gain  for  you  which  will 
endure  for  ever/  As  the  father  happened  to  have  little  value  for  the 
species  of  wealth  which  the  son  had  acquired,  he  was  enraged  at  having 
Ills  money  so  fruitlessly  wasted,  abused  poor  Nanac,  and  even  struck 
liim ;  nor  could  the  mild  representations  of  Nanaci  save  her  brotlier 
from  the  violence  of  parental  resentment.' 

The  superstitions  of  his  countrymen  had,  however,  raised  up  for 
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Nanac  a  powerful  protector  against  the  ill-iisage  of  his  fediflr. 
While  yet  a  youtli,  and  tending  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  he  fdl 
asleep ;  and  as  the  meridian  sun  shone  full  on  his  face,  a  iaige 
black  snake,  raising  itself  from  the  ground,  interposed  its  broad 
hood  between  Nanac  and  its  rays.  The  chief  of  the  district 
witnessed  this  unequivocal  sign  of  his  future  greatness,  and  having 
overheard  Calu  punishing  his  son,  chid  him  severely,  and  interdict- 
ed him  from  ever  lifting  his  hand  against  him.  Anxious,  how- 
ever, to  fix  him  in  some  worldly  occupation,  the  father  prevailed 
on  his  son-in-law  Jayram  to  admit  him  into  partnership  in  his  bu- 
siness, which  was  that  of  a  grain-factor.  He  attended  at  the  gra- 
nary for  some  time;  but  his  heart  was  still  bent  on  its  first  object. . 

*■  One  morning,  as  he  sat  in  a  contemplative-posture,  a  holy  Mahom- 
medan  fakir  approached  ami  exclaimed,  **  Oh  Nanac !  upon  what  arc 
thy  thoughts  employed  ?  Quit  such  occupations,  that  thou  mayestob* 
tain  the  inheritance  of  eternal  wealth.''  Nanac  is  said  to  have  started 
up  at  this  exclamation  ;  and,  after  looking  for  a  moment  in  the  fiice  of 
the  fakir,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  from  which  he  had  no  sooner  recovered, 
than  he  immediately  distributed  every  thing  in  the  granary  among  the 
poor ;  and  after  this  act,  proceeded  with  loud  shouts  out  of  the  gi^tes 
of  the  city,  and  running  into  a  pool  of  water,  remained  there  three  days; 
during  which  some  writers  assert,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  prophet 
Elias,  from  whom  he  learnt  all  earthly  sciences.' 

From  this  period  he  began  to  practise  all  the  austerities  of  ahcJjf 
man,  travelled  to  the  different  I^indoo  places  of  pilgrimi^e,  and 
visited  the  temple  of  Mecca.  A  celebrated  musician  of  the  Atme 
pf  Merdana  was  the  companion  and  partaker  of  the  adventures  cf 
this  errant  devotee.  '  Poor  Merdana,  who  had  some  of  the  pro- 
jfensities  of  Sancho,  and  preferred  warm  houses  and  good  meab  to 
deserts  and  starvation,  was  constantly  in  trouble,  and  more  thau 
once  had  his  form  changed  into  that  of  a  sheep,  aqd  of  several 
other  animals/  Not  so  his  master,  who  resisted  all  the  tempta- 
tions thrown  in  his  way."^  To  Mahommedans  as  well  as  Hindoos, 
he  held  forth  the  some  doctrine,  earnestly  entreating  both  to  abjure 
the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  to  revert  to  that  great 
and  original  tenet,  the  Unity  of  the  Deity.  He  preached  befoce 
the  Emperor  Baber,  who  was  so  pleased  with  him  as  to  offer  him 
an  ample  maintenance,  which  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  a  fiill 

*  It  i  >  impossible  to  read  this  part  of  the  »tory,  without  adverting  to  the  singolir 
coincidence  between  the  adventures  of  Nanac,  and  those  of  AppoUonias  of  Tyaoi^ 
who  had  also  his  Merdana,  in  the  person  of  a  simple  squire  and  buifoojo,  named  Eimus. ' 
The  sober  sense  of  the  west  quicklj  reduced  the  pretensions  of  this  miracle-mongtf  t» 
their  just  level ;  and  even  in  India,  the  hot-bed  of  credulity  and  imposture,  it  is  ss^ 
ficientiy  manifest,  that  if  the  institutes  of  Nanac  had  not,  at  an  early  period,  assimed 
a  cast  wholly .  military,  as  little-  would  now  be  heard  of  him  as  of  the  thousand  otlier 
juggling  fakirs  and  yogees  who  have^  from  time  to  time,  aspired  to  ootoriety  by  the 
extravagance  of  their  devotions* 
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^confidence  in  him  who  provided  for  all,  aud  from  wliom  alone  a 
,truly  religious  man  could  receive  favour  or  reward.  After  traveJIing 
over  the  greater  part  of  ludia^  Persia,  and  Arabia,  every  where 
inculcating  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  he  died  at  Kirtipur,  and  was 
buried  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Ravi,  wliich  has  since  overflowed 
his  tomb.  '  Kirtipur  continues  a  place  of  religious  resort  and 
'Worship;  and  a  small  piece  of  Nanac's  garment  is  exhibited  to 
.pilgrims  as  a  sacred  relic,  at  his  Dharma  Sala,  or  temple.' 

Ill  the  fabulous  account  of  Nanac's  life  and  travels,  enough  ap- 
j)ears  to  warrant  the  conclusion  '  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  than 
common  genius;*  and  we  think  that  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  has  formed  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  object 
of  his  life,  and  the  means  he  took  to  accomplish  it. 

*  Born  in  a  province  on  the  extreme  verge  of  India,  at  the  very  point 
where  the  religion  of  Mahommed  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Hindus  appeared  to  touch,  and  at  a  moment  when  both  these  tribes 
cherished  the  roost  violent  rancour  and  animosity  towards  each  other, 
Tiis  great  aim  was  to  blend  those  jarring  elements  in  peacelul  union; 
and  he  only  endeavoured  to  effect  this  purpose  through  the  means  of 
mild    persuasion.     His   wish  was  to  recal   both  Mahotnmedans  and 
Hindus  to  an  exclusive  attention  to  that  sublimest  of  all  principles, 
'which  inculcates  devotion  to  God,  and  peace  towards  man.     lie  had  to 
•combat  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  one,  and  the  deep-rooted  superstition 
4>f  the  other;  but  he  attempted  to  overcome  all  obstacles  by  the  force 
-of  reason  and  humanity :  and  we  cannot  have  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  general  character  of  that  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  the  in- 
offensive light  in  which  it  was  viewed,  than  the  knowledge  that  its  suc- 
cess did  not  ronse  the  bigotry  of  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical  Mahom- 
medan  government  under  which  he  lived.' 

Arjunmuly  the  fifth  in  succession  as  chief  of  the  Seiks  in  their 
jspiritual  character,  was  less*  fortunate,  having  met  his  death  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahommedans;  on  which  occasion  this  peaceable 
and  inoffensive  sect  took  to  arms  under  Har  Govind,  his  son,  and 
from  that  moment  an  irreconcileable  hatred  sprung  up  between 
.the  followers  of  Nanac  and  those  of  Mahommed.  Giir6  Govind, 
the  grandson  of  Har  Govind,  whose  father  had  also  been  murdered^ 
called  upon  his  followers  to  ^  graft  the  resolute  courage  of  the 
^Idier  on  the  enthusiastic  faith  of  the  devotee,  to  swear  eternal 
war  against  the  cruel  and  haughty  Mahommedans,  and  to  devote 
^themselves  to  steel,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  every  blessing 
which  this  world,  or  that  to  come,  could  afford.'  Nanac  had 
carefully  abstained  from  all  interference  with  the  civil  institutions 
of  the  Hindoos ;  but  his  more  daring  successor.  Guru  Govind, 
■found  them  so  much  at  variance  with  the  pian:>  of  his  lotty  ambition, 
as"  to  determine  at  once  to  break  in  pieces  those  fetters  in  which 
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the  Hindoos  had  been  so  long  manacled^  to  make  converts  frofli 
all  castes  and  tribes,  and  to  open  to  men  of  the  lowest  conditioa 
the  prospect  of  worldly  wealth  and  glory ;  to  level  tbe  Brahndn 
with  the  Sudra;  to  make  all  Sikhs  equal ;  and  to  let  their  advance- 
ment depend  solely  on  their  own  exertions.  To  rouse  their  vanity 
be  changed  dieir  name  from  Sikh  to  Sing,  or  lion,  an  faonoorabk 
<listinction  assumed  1)y  the  Rajaputs,  the  first  military  dw  of 
Hindoos.  *  The  disciples  of  Govind  were  required  to  detola 
themselves  to  arms ;  always  to  have  sieel  about  them  in  some  shapt 
or  other;  to  wear  a  blue  dress;  to  allow  their  hair  to  grow;  to 
exclaim,  when  they  meet  each  other,  Wa !  Gunniki  khalsah!  Wa! 
Guruji  ki  futteh !  Success  to  the  state  of  the  Gurti !  Victory  attead 
theGfirfir 

The  neighbouring  Rajas  having  made  war  on  the  Sikhs^  applied 
to  the  Emperor  Aurungzeb  for  assistance.  He  sent  his  sob 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  them.  '  At  the  prince's  approid^' 
says  Govind, '  every  body  was  struck  with  terror.  Unable  to  com- 
prehend the  ways  of  the  eternal,  several  deserted  me  and  fled,  sad 
took  refuge  in  the  lofty  mountains.'  He  then  denooncea  ^every 
misery  that  this  world  can  bring,  and  all  the  jpains  and  horron  oif 
the  next,  on  those  who  desert  their  G&r&  or  spiritual  leader.  *  Tbt 
man  who  does  this  shall  neither  have  child  nor  offspring ;  his  aged 
parents  shall  die  in  grief  and  sorrow,  and  he  shall  perish  like  a  dog, 
and  be  thrown  into  hell  to  lament.'  His  followers  fou^t  despe^ 
rately  against  superior  forces ;  hb  mother  and  his  two  dnldrea 
were  taken  prisoners  and  inhumanly  massacred,  his  son  was  shoD  ia 
battle,  and  Govind,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  fled  firom  Quud- 
kour,  and  sunk  under  his  misfortunes. 

A  prophecy  bad  limited  the  number  of  spiritual  giudes  to  ten; 
and  G(ir6  Govind,  being  the  tenth  in  succession,  was  the  last  acknow- 
ledged ruler.  But  a  devoted  follower  and  friend  of  his,  named 
Banda,  taking  advantage  of  the  confnsion  which  ensued  on  the 
death  of  Aurungzeb  in  1 707^  established  the  union  of  die  §Skbi 
under  his  banners.  Having  subdued  all  the  petty  chiefs  in  Us 
neighbourhood,  he  attacked  Foujdar  Khan,  governor  of  Sarfaind^ 
the  man  most  aUiorred  by  die  Sikhs,  as  the  murderer  of  the  infiat 
children  of  Gitrd  Govind.  The  Sikhs  fought  with  that  despenK 
tion  which  a  spirit  of  revenge  usually  inspires.  Tlie  Khan  fell, 
with  most  of  his  army ;  his  wife  and  children  were  put  to  dea& 
together  with  a.  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sarhind;  the 
mosques  were  destroyed  or  polluted ;  the  carcasses  of  tfie  dead  dag 
up  and  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  country  between  the  Setlej  and  the  Jumna  was  subdued  by 
•the  "Sikhs.  To  stop  the  career  of  these  merciless  invaders,  which 
threatened  the  empire  of  Hindostan,  several  armies  were  sent 
against  them;  and  at  length  Banda  was  overcome,  and  fled  with 
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die  most  devoted  of  his  followers  to  the  fortress  of  L6bgady  where 
lie  was  surrounded  and  starved  into  a  surrender.  Banda  and  the 
chiefe  were  sent  to  Delhi,  where,  after  being  treated  with  every 
iind  of  obloquy  and  insult,  they  were  put  to  death  by  the  most 
excruciating  tortures.  '  Banda/ says  a  Mahommedan  writer, '  was 
at  last  produced,  his  son  being  seated  in  his  lap.  His  father  was 
ordered  lo  cut  bis  throat,  which  he  did  withbut  uttering  one  word. 
BMDg  then  brought  nearer  the  magistrate's  tribunal,  the  letter 
ordered  his  flesh  to  be  torn  off  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  it  was  in 
those  moments  he  expired.' 

From  this  period  the  Sikhs  were  persecuted  by  the  Mahomme- 
dans  with  unrelenting  severity.  An  edict  was  issued  ordering  all 
who  professed  the  religion  of  Nanac  to  be  put  to  death ;  '  a  reward 
was  offered  for  the  head  of  every  Sikh,  and  every  Hindoo  was 
ordered  to  shave  off  his  hair  on  pain  of  death/  Those  who  escaped 
fled  to  the  mountains  to  the  north-east  of  the  Penjab,  and  were 
Bcarcely  heard  of  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  when  N&dir  Shah 
invaded  India.  On  d)is  event,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
Penjab,  who  retired  with  their  property  to  the  same  mountains  to 
escape  the  rapacity  of  the  Persian,  were  plundered  by  the  Sikhs  : 
die  defeat  of  the  rear  of  N&dir  Shali's  army,  encumbered  with  spoil, 
added  to  their  wealth ;  and  at  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
takipg  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  provinces  of 
X&bpre  and  Cabul  were  thrown,  and  of  the  weak  state  to  which  the 
empire  of  Hindostan  was  reduced,  the  Sikhs  became  daily  more 
bold,  and  thousands  hastened  *  to  join  a  standard  under  which 
robbery  was  made  sacred,  and  to  plunder  was  to  be  pious.'  They 
extended  their  ravages  over  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Penjab ; 
repossessed  tbemseWes  of  the  holy  city  of  Amritsar ;  subdued  a 
coqsiderable  part  of  the  Duab  of  Ravi  and  Jalcudra,  and  got 
possession  of  many  of  the  countries  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  from 
vfhich  the  united  forces  of  the  Affghans  and  the  Mahrattas,  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  expel  them.  When  unable  to  stand  a  general 
action,  they  invariably  ^  retreated  to  impenetrable  mountains,  and 
the  moment  they  saw  an  advantage,  rushed  again  into  the  plains 
vviih  renewed  vigour  and  recruited  numbers.'  Tlieir  determined 
courage,  added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  religion,  has  hitherto  baffled 
every  attempt  to  crush  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
fiulureis  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Timur 
than  to  the  combined  valour  of  the  Sikhs.  So  far,  indeed,  is  there 
at  present  any  thing  like  union  among  them,  that  quarrels  are 
regularly  transmitted  from  father  to  son  ;  every  village  is  an  object 
of  dispute  among  themselves ;  and  the  title  to  tlie  supremacy  is 
contested  between  the  nearest  relations.  Scindia,  with  his  French 
brigades,  not  only  checked  their  inroads,  but  made  all  the  chiefs 
to  the  southward  of  the  Setlej  his  tributaries.     Sir  J,  Malcolm 
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states^  that  when  Lord  Lake,  in  1805,  pursued  Holkar  into  the 
Penjab,  th^  condition  of  tiic  Sikhs  was  found  weak  and  distracted 
in  a  degree  that  could  hardly  have  been  imagined ;  they  were  wIjoIIj 
destitute  of  union,  *  and  every  shadow  of  that  concord  winch  once 
formed  the  strength  of  the  nation,  seemed  to  be  exthiguished/  The 
whole  country  is  in  fact  under  the  government  of  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs.  These,  however,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  asb'emble  ina 
grand  national  council  at  the  holy  city  of  Amritsar.  On  this  soleibn 
occasion  all  private  animosities  cease;  every  personal  feeling  is 
sacrificed  to  the  public  good,  and  nothing  is  thought' of  but  the 
interests  of  the  religious  commonwealth  established  by  Nanac. 

This  national  council,  called  the  Gdrii-mat-S,  is  convened  by  the 
Acalis,*  or  immortals,  '  v\ho,  under  the  double  character  of  fana- 
tic priests  and  desperate  soldiers,  have  usurped  thp  Sole  direction  of 
all  religious  affairs  at  Amritsar,  and  are  consequently  leading  men 
in  the  council  held  at  that  sacred  place/     The  cause  of  one  is  the 
cause  of  ail,  and  no  Sikh  can  offend  this  powerful  body  with 
impunity.     When  the  chiefs  are  seated,  the  great  book  is  opened 
as  described  by  Mr.  Wilkins.     After  the  prayers  and  music  have 
ceased,  and  the  holy  cakes  of  wheat,  butter  and  sugar  have  been 
broken  and  distributed,   in  commemoration  of  the  command  of 
Nanac  to  eat  and  give  others  to  eat,  the  Aqalis  exclaim,  *  SirdarS; 
this   is  a    Gurfi-mati.      ITie  sacred  Grant'h  is  betwixt  us;  let  us 
swear  by  our  scripture  to   forget  all  internal  disputes,  and  to  be 
united ;'  after  this  they  proceed  to  settle  the  business  of  the  general 
assembly. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sikhs  are  descendants  of  Hindoos. 
The  Mahommedans  who  have  become  Sikhs  are  not  allowed  to  at- 
tain power ;  those  who  retain  their  faith  and  inhabit  their  territories 
are  very  numerous,  but  invariably  poor,  despised  and  oppressed. 
Tlie  lower  class  of  Sikhs  are  more  happy  ;  the  tyranny  of  one  chief 
towards  his  people  would  infallibly  drive  them  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  a  rival  chief.  The  ruling  power  is  entitled  to  one  half 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  farmer  to  the  other  hali^;  but  the 
chief  generally  remits  a  part  of  his  share ;  the  ryot  is  treated  wiA 
great  indulgence.  They  have  no  written  code  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Disputes  about  property  are  settled  among  the  heads 
of  the  village  by  the  arbitration  of  five  persons,  the  ancient  mode 
throughout  Lidia. 

The  Sikhs  have  the  Hindoo  cast  of  countenance,  are  as  brave, 
as  active,  and  more  robust,  than  the  Mahrattas ;  they  are  bold  and 
rough  in  their  address,  and  invariably  converse  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice.  *  A  Sikh,'  says  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  '  bawls  a  secret  in  your 
ear.'     He  adds,  *  they  are  more  open  and  sincere  than  the  Mahrat- 

♦'  From  the  Sanscrit  privative  a  «ud  cat,  death^-ncwer-di/i/jo'. 
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tas,  and  less  rude  and  savage  than  the  AfFghans :  the  soldiers  are 
all  horsemen^  *  they  are  without  polish,  but  neither  destitute  Qf 
sincerity  nor  attachment.'  The  character  of  the  merchant  and  the 
ryot  is  pretty  nearly  the  same ;  all  indeed  wear  steel ;  and  all  are 
prompt  to  use  it  when  required.  A  Sikh  chief  upwards  of  owe 
hundred  years  of  age  was  iutioduced  to  Lord  Lake,  who,  pleased 
with  the  manliness  of  his  address,  and  the  independence  of  his 
seotiments,  told  him  he  would  grant  him  any  favour  he  chose  to 
ask.  '  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  the  old  man  ;  '  then  march  away  with 
your  army  from  my  village,  which  will  otherwise  be  destroyed.' 
Meeting  two  officers  at  the  door  in  going  away,  he  laid  his  hands 
on  their  breasts,  exclainiiug,  *  Brothers,  where  were  you  bom, 
and  where  are  you  at  this  moment  V  and  instantly  retired. 

The  great  objects'  of  Nanac  9eem  to  have  been  to  restore  the 
Hindoo  religion  to  its  ancient  purity y"^  and  to  make  all  Sikhs  equal 
as  to  rights^  but  preserving  most  of  the  institutions  of  Brahma. 
.GCirQ  Govittdy  tlie  tenth  spiritual  leader  in  succession,  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  sect,  and  by  the 
.complete  abolition  of  all  distinction  of  castes,  destroyed  at  one 
blow  the  whole  system  of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the 
Hindoos.  '  The  Brahmin,  the  Chsatrya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the 
Sudra,'  he  said,  '  would,  like  parvriy  (betle-leaf,)  chunam,  (lime,) 
.supari,  (areca  nut,)  aud  khat,  (catechu,)  become  all  of  one  colour 
when  well  chewed.' 

Thjs  narrative  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  interesting  in  many  points 
of  view.  It  proves  that  the  Hindoos  are  by  no  means  so  unchange- 
able in  their  religious  tenets  and  civil  institutions  as  is  generally 
.supposed,  when  a  set  of  fanatics  could  so  completely  succeed  in 
overturning  both ;  and  it  holds  out  a  hope  that,  by  a  proper 
jnuiagement  of  the  Brahmins  and  pundits,  the  inhuman  and  im- 
politic division  of  the  people  into  castes,  that  fatal  spell  which 
palsies  all  exertion,  might  be  dissolved,  without  which  all  attempts 
to  improve  their  condition  must  be  fruitless.  It  also  shews  us 
what  kind  of  people  are  interposed  between  our  possessions  and 
the  Persians  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  Affghans  and  Muhrattas  on 
the  other ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that,  united  under  a  wise  prince, 
die  Sikhs  would  prove,  on  that  side  of  India,  an  invincible  barrier 
against  any  enemy  that  might  attempt  tbe  invasion  of  the  British 
territories  in  Hindostan. 

•  Sir  J.  Malcolm  informs  us  how  this  is  lo  be  understopd — *  The  most  ancient  Hin- 
doos do  not  appear  to  have  paid  adoration  to  idols  i  but  though  they  adored  God,  they 
ifQnhipped  the  San  and  Elements/ — p.  147. 
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AtT.  XV.  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  or,  the  Fate  of  St.  Jolm, 
Edinbur]^ ;  John  Ballantyn^  &  Co.  London;  Loi^man  &  Co. 
1813.  12nio.  pp.  233. 

^T^HIS  poem,  which  is  ushered  to  the  world  in  a  form  the  moil 
-*-  unassuming,  is  distinguished  by  excellencies  of  no  oidinnj 
rank.  We  are  informed,  in  the  preface,  that  three  fragments,  writ* 
ten  in  imitation  of  living  poets,  were  inserted  in  die  EUtiobttigh  An- 
imal Register  for  the  year  1809 ;  and  that,  as  they  attracted  some- 
what more  attention  than  the  author  anticipated,  he  waa  indnoei 
to  complete  one  of  them,  and  to  present  it  as  a  separate  publi- 
cation. 

It  requires  but  little  discrimination  to  discorer  that  the  pnilOi* 
types  of  these  beautiful  pictures  are  Scott,  Crabbe,  and  Moore; 
The  imitations  of  the  two  lattar  are  given  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register :  the  fragment  which  bears  the  image 
of  the  northern  minstrel  is  expanded  to  the  tale  wluch  we  now  in- 
troduce to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  by  which  these  imitations  are  dSstin- 
guished.  To  say  nothing  of  the  more  obvious  and  common  exer- 
tions of  the  mimetic  art,  it  must  have  been  observed  of  tho^e  moie 
perfect  specimens  of  imitation,  in  which  not  the  s^le  merely,  hjot 
the  spirit  of  the  original  author's  composition,  the  train  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  his  characteristic  habits  of  thinking,  have  been  auccess- 
fully  embodied,  that  the  effect  has  been  produced,  first  by  judi- 
ciously selecting  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  sentiments,  and 
then  by  amplifying  and  exaggerating  them.  It  is  the  same,  per- 
haps, in  every  department  of  art.  The  nature  which  is  snng  by  the 
poet,  and  pourtrayed  by  the  painter,  is  not  simple  nature,  bat 
nature  embellished.  The  intellectual  mimic,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed the  expression,  while  he  faithfully  seizes  the  qualities  diat  are 
characteristic  of  his  model,  seldom  fails  to  vary  their  degree:  his 
sentiments  are  considerably  overcharged,  and  the  singularities  of 
his  composition  are  either  pushed  to  extravagance,  ojr  introduced 
with  unsparing  profusion.  The  author  of  the  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main  has  happily  found  means  to  vary  and  improve  the  principle  on 
which  hitherto  such  imitations  have  been  framed.  There  is  notfiii^ 
overcharged  in  his  sentiments ;  nothing  exaggerated  in  hb  diction. 
The  pictures  which  he  has  drawn  are  not  caricatures.  He  has 
chosen  such  subjects  as  would  have  been  selected  by  the  authors 
themselves  whom  he  imitates,  and  we  offer  them  no  offence  when 
we  say  tliat  they  could  not  themselves  have  illuminated  those  sub- 
jects with  sentiments  more  poetical,  or  have  expressed  those  sen- 
timents in  language  more  peculiarly  their  own. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  song  written  after  the  manner  of  Moore, 
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8  ^Kstinguished  by  all  his.  elegance  of  conceptioii,  and  all  hiii 
0688  and  flow  of  versification ;  and  indeed  it  is  precisely  such  as 
ome  fiiture  period  he  may  himself  indite,  when  maturer  years^and 
^rrected  taste,  have  taught  him  that  the  lyre  of  the  poet  should 
itrui^  to  other  themes  than  the  ephemeral  strife  of  party  poli- 
f  the  imputed  weaknesses  of  the  great,  or  the  pollution  of  vulgar 
mality. 

lot  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  somewhat  more  particu- 
f  the  imitation  of  the  poet  of  Miiston.  Itstitleis  thePoACHSE; 
Bvacter  Mr.  Crabbe  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  uniting,  as 
oes,  all  those  qualities  of  poverty,  misery,  and  profligacy,  which 
pointrays  with  unexampled  felicity ;  and  in  the  delineation  of  it, 
audior  has  given  us  specimens  of  almost  all  the  merits  and 
9c^  of  die  master  whom  he  copies.  The  character  and  scenery 
aeeli-withdieeye,  and  drawn  with  the  skill  of  the  original  artist. 
!re  is  the  same  force,  and  truth,  and  minuteness  of  description ; 
tame'selection  and  compression  of  language,  generally  power- 
diough  sometimes  quaint  and  familiar ;  the  same  delight  in 
Jling  on  the  realities,  and  the  painful  realities  of  life ;  the  same 
pensity  to  quibble  and  antithesis,  by  which  Crabbe  has  some- 
98  relieved,  but  oftener,  perhaps,  degraded  some  of  his  most 
Hny  delineations. 

lie  lines  in  which  the  history  of  the  '  Poacher'  b  given,  possess 
It  excellence  independent  of  every  collateral  consideration;  as 
pecimen  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  style  of  composition,  they  leav^ 
ling  to  be  desired. 

'  That  ruffian,  whom  true  m^n  avoid  and  dread, 
Whom  bruisers,  poachers,  smugglers,  call  Black  Ned, 
Was  Edward  Mansell  once ; — the  lightest  heart, 
That  ever  played  on  holiday  his  part! 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game, 
The  harvest  feast  grew  blither  when  he  came, 
And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glance, 
When  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led  the  dance. 
Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and  strong, 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song; 
And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  father  swore, 
"  Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth,  would  soon  be  o'er, 
Himself  had  done  the  same,  some  thirty  years  before.** 

^  But  he,  whose  humours  spurn  law's  awful  yoke, 
Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law's  bonds  are  broke. 
,  The  comition  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 
The  clown,  who  robs  the  warren  or  excise, 
With  sterner  felons  train'd  to  act  more  dread, 
{Iven  witii  the  wretch  by  whom  bis  fellow  bled. 

Then,-- 
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Then, — as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass, 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  nrdS8,-r-  . 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  while  mutual  motives  draw, 
Their  hope  impunity,  dieir  fear  the  law; 
Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendezvous  the  same. 
Till  the  revenue  baulk'd,  or  pilfer'd  game, 
Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example  teajs 
To  darker  villainy,  ami  direr  deeds.  . 

*  AVild  howfd  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along. 
And  oft  the  owl  renewed  he.r  dismal  song ; 
Around  the  spot  where  er^  he  felt  the  wound. 
Red  William's  spectre  walked  his  midnight  round. 
When  o'er  the  s\vamp  he  cast  his  blighting  look. 
From  the  green  marshes  o(  the  stagnant  brook 
The  feittern  s  sullen  shout  the  e<ls;es  shook  ! 
The  waning  moon,  with  storm-presaging  gleam. 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam  ; 
The  old  Oak  stoop'd  his  arms,  then  flung  them  high. 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky — 
'Twas  then,  that,  couch*d  amid  the  brushwood  sere,* 
In  Malwood-walk  young  Mansell  watch'd  the  deer : 
The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  shot — 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  spot. 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their  strife, 
O'erpower'd  at  length  the  outlaw  drew  his  knife ! 
Next  morn  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the  fell — 
The  rest  his  waking,  agony  may  tell  V — ^p.  228. 

Our  more  immediate  concern,  however,  is  wkh  the  poem  that 
occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  now  before  us.     It  is  writ- 
ten, as  we  have  already  mentioned,  iu  the  style  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott;  and  ii inmagnis  voluisse sat  esi,  the  author,  whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  his  work,  has  earned  the  meed  at  which  he  as- 
pires.    To  attempt  a  serious  imitation  of  the  most  popular  livir^ 
poet ;  and  this  imitation,  not  a  short  fragment,  in  which  all  his 
peculiarities  might  with  comparatively  little  difliculty  be  concen- 
trated, but  a  long  and  complete  work ;  vnth  plot,  character,  and 
machinery  entirely  new ;  and  with  no  manner  of  resemblance  there- 
fore to  a  parody  on  any  production  of  the  original  author ; — this 
must  be  acknowledged  an  attempt  of  no  timid  daring,  arid  it  can- 
not be  uninteresting  to  inquire  if  its  execution  be  equal  to  the 
boldness  of  its  conception. 

In  endeavouring  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  copy,  we  may 
perhaps  derive  some  benefit  from  impressing  on  our  recollection  the 
features  of  the  original.  We  have  had  more  than  one  pppbrtunity 
of  examining  the  characteristics  of  Mr*  Scott's  poetry,  and  of 
analysing  the  causes  that  have  most  powerfully  contributed  to  bis 

unprecedented 
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unprecedented  popularity.  We  shall  not  resume  them  in  detail; 
but  a  few  of  them  are  naturally  brought  back  to  our  recollection 
by  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us. 

Mr.  Scott  is  the  poet  of  chivalry.     His  imagination^  it  is  evident, 
has  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  captivated  with  that  extraordinary 
sysiem  of  manners  whicli  prevailed  throughout  Europe  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if  we  may  form  any  con- 
jecture of  the  acquirements  of  the  author  from  his  works,  he  is 
profoundly  acquainted  with  those  circumstances  t!ij^t  distinguished 
the   ages  of  romance  and  chivalry,  ou  one  hand,  from  the  classical 
times   of  antiquity,  and   on  the   other   from  the  institutions   and 
observances  of  modern  days.     To  this  period  he   has  generally 
assigned   the  events  which  he  has  celebrated ;  and  when,  in   any 
instance,  he  has  chosen  a  date  fcomev^  hat  less  remote,  the  whole 
picture'  takes  its  tone  and  colouring  from  an  age  long  since  gone 
by.     Upon  what  principle  Mr.  Scott  has  adopted  the  system  of 
his  poetry;    whether  he  has   selected   it  fr(;m  some  preconceived 
opinion  of  its  excellence  and  probable  pojuilarity,  or  whether,  as 
is  more  likely,  he  has  been  guided  by  the  bent  of  his  own  genius 
and   studies,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  inquire :  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  possess  advantages  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  celebrity  he  at  present  possesses,  and  sufficient  too,  if  pru- 
dently managed,  to  secure  to  that  celebrity  a  permanence  propor- 
tioned to  its  extent. 

The  machinery  and  manners  and  characters  of  classical  anti- 
quity, it  has  been  observed,  are  but  ill  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
modern  poetry.  In  the  development  of  personages  whose  features 
are  niinulely  known,  and  in  the  management  of  fictitious  beings 
whose  attributes  are  precisely  defined,  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
and  his  audience  is  both  cramped  and  embarrassed.  The  whole 
scene,  and  the  actors  in  it,  are  distinctly  seen,  as  under  the  blaze  of  a 
broad  sunshine  ;  and  any  exertion  of  fancy,  even  in  the  description 
of  beings  and  events  merely  imaginary,  if  not  authorised  by  the 
great  masters  who  have  fixed  immutably  the  nature  of  their  quali- 
ties, is  apt  to  offend,  nearly  as  much  as  the  violation  of  historical 
truth :  nor  can  we  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  playmates  of 
our  infancy  unavoidably  excite  associations  aliogether  destructive 
of  the  dignified  and  the  sublime.  In  the  regions  of  romance,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  are  to  be  found  mines  of  which  the  riches  are 
still  unexplored.  That  mixture  of  ferocity  and  courtesy,  of  religion 
and  barbarity,  of  rudeness  and  hospitality,  of  enthusiastic  love, 
inflexible  honour  and  extravagant  enterprize,  which  distinguished 
the  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  opens  the  happiest  and  most  fertile 
sources  of  poetical  invention.  In  the  construction  of  the  fable, 
the  poet  is  enabled  to  unite  the  charms  of  fiction  and  truth ;  and 

his 
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li»  machinery,  consisting  of  beings  whose  powcn  are  ondeterBiiiidt 
and  whose  forms  are  dimlj  seen,  is  calculated  to  excita  eaiotioM 
eminentlv  »uited  to  the  purposes  of  poetry — emofioiw  that  will 
not  rise  at  the  bidding  of  all  the  choir  of  QlTrnpos. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Scotl*s  mind,  his  natural  taknti^ 
and  acquired  endowments^  must  have  insured  to  him  the  palm  in 
this  de|Mutment  of  poetry.  His  imagination  is  pecoliarlj  capti- 
vated with  the  splendid  and  heroic ;  with  events  diat  touch  Ae 
extreme  verge  of  probability;  with  characters  that  delight  in' 
achievements  requiring  the  most  sublime  exertions  of  virtue  attl 
valour,  it  is  fertile  in  its  resources,  and  bold  and  snstahied  and 
excursive  in  its  flight.  His  learning,  though  not  various,  ii 
profound.  We  do  not,  indeed,  discover  in  his  writings  any  veg 
mtimate  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  ancient  Greece ;  bat 
he  is  perfectly  versant  with  the  events  and  manners  of  the  times  in 
whii:h  his  scenes  are  laid.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  flve  the 
most  powerful  and  captivating  interest,  and  the  animation  of  reafil^ 
to  the  pictures  of  his  pencil.  He  never  seems  to  draw  from  Ae 
•tores  of  his  memory.  He  is  not  a  narrator  of  events  of  wliidi 
he  has  heard  or  read ;  but  appearing  to  have  lived  in  die  tunes  tD 
which  his  transactions  relate,  he  presents  to  us  individuals  whooi 
he  personally  knew,  and  events  that  passed  before  his  eyes  lb 
instant  before  he  began  to  describe  diem.  These  taknts,  natml 
and  acquired,  co-operating  with  perfect  good  sensCy  and  a  &cri* 
minating  attention  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  age  and  nation,  009 
in  some  measure  account  for  his  success  in  the  depirtment  of 
poetry  he  has  chosen,  and  for  the  eminence  to  wtdch  he  htf 
attained  by  the  suffrages  of  his  country. 

With  all  those  splendid  qualifications,  it  is  impos»bIe  to  coa* 
ceal  from  ourselves,  that  in  the  construction  of  his  atoms,  Mr. 
Scott  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  unqualified  praise.  Whether  i 
failure  to  please,  in  him  whose  end  is  pleasure,  arises  from  inst' 
tention  or  incapacity,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  inqinre; 
but  although  ^the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  by  the  critic  on  die 
work  itself  will  in  both  cases  be  the  same,  his  sentiments,  Uk 
far  as  they  concern  the  author,  will  be  materially  different.  If 
our  estimate  of  Mr.  Scott's  genius  and  leamii^  is  accurate,  or 
approaches  to  accuracy,  he  could  not  have  failed  in  the  formatioa 
of  the  design  of  his  piece,  provided  he  had  bestowed  the  requisite 
degree  of  attention  on  the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  which  po 
human  talent,  without  much  painful  labour  s(pd  unwearied  attea- 
tion,  can  possibly  perform :  and  of  this  we  are  the  more  persuaded 
when  we  observe  with  what  felicity  he  has  finished  certaiiji  indivi- 
dual and  insulated  compartments  of  all  his  pictures.  The  fact  how- 
ever is  unquestionable,  that  his  fables  will  not  bear  the  test  of  \ 
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ounute  ezaminadon.  He  has  brought  forward  the  incidents  as 
diejr  arose  in  his  mind,  and  as  they  contributed  to  increase  the  pic* 
turesque  effect  of  that  part  of  the  general  design  which  for  the  time 
engaged  lus  attentiooi  without  uiquiring  how  they  were  connected 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  still  less  how  they  bore  on  the  cata« 
atrophe,  which  ultimately  they  ought  either  to  promote  or  retard. 
We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  of  beauties  which,  if 
diey  do  not  conceal  or  compensate  the  deficiency  of  which  wer 
complain,  diminish  at  least  its  effect :  in  this  general  survey  of  4iis 
character  we  cannot  however  forbear  to  notice  the  imperfection  of 
his  des^ns,  or  to  regret  that,  shaking  off  his  impatience  of  mental 
labour,  be  has  not  given  to  his  works  one  great  additional  beauty, 
without  which  they  never  can  obtain  the  tribute  of  unqualified  ap- 
probation. 

In  thecoDceptionand  display  of  his  characters,  Mr.  Scott,  we  think, 
18  entitled  to  decided  and  unequivocal  praise.  If  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  formation  of  his  fables,  the  peculiar 
features  of  his  dramatis  persona  would  sometimes  have  been  more 
accurately  and  fiilly  brought  out,  and  sometimes  perhaps  have  been 
presented  to  us  in  more  interesting  points  of  view :  but  the  cha- 
racters themselves  are  vividly  impressed  on  his  imagination ;  they 
mte  delineated  with  a  master's  hand,  and  are  strikingly  discrimi- 
nated, not  only  in  their  bolder  outlines  but  in  their  more  minute 
and  evanescent  shades.  He  has  certainly  not  introduced  us  to  some 
of  tlie  scenes  and  modes  of  life,  in  the  delineation  of  which  consists 
tbe  peculiar  excellence  of  various  contemporary  poets.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  pencil  which  depicted  the  family  of  Douglas, 
die  morbid  sensibility  of  Wilfred,  and  the  marauders  of  the  High** 
lands  and  Border, 'is  equally  qualified  to  draw,  with  perfect  truth, 
the  quiet  of  domestic  privacy,  and  the  vices  and  misery  of  a  modern 
peasant;  and  that  scenes  and  characters  like  these  are  not  to  be 
found  on  Mr.  Scott's  canvass,  only  because  they  did  not  come 
within  the  compass  of  his  design.  He  selected  the  characters  that 
existed  in  the  ages  where  his  story  is  laid ;  and  if  his  personages 
are  accurately  discriminated  from  each  other,  and  convey  to  us  a 
faithful  impression  of  the  opinions  and  habits  that  prevailed  in  the 
period  whose  manners  are  to  be  delineated,  his  duty  to  himself  and 
the  public  is  fulfilled. 

In  the  display  of  sentiment  and  mental  emotion,  the  nature  and  the 
subjects  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry  afforded  him  advantages  of  which  we 
mre  not  quite  sure  that  he  has  availed  himself  to  their  fullest  extent. 
He  might,  perhaps,  oftener  have  interwoven  with  the  scene  which  he 
brings  so  brilliantly  to  our  eye  the  description  of  affections,  some- 
times enthusiastic  and  sometimes  gentle,  naturally  suggested  by 
the  situations  in  which  his  characters  are  placed,  and  arising  out 
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of  the  immediate  business  of  the  momeat.  He  has  90]iipUip(B8| 
indeed,  gratified  his  readers  with  a  fortunate  combination  of  imagery 
and  sentiment;  and  in  these  passages  the  simplicity  yvilb  which  the 
sentiment  is  expressed^  the  honour  and  virtue  which  it  implies  aiM} 
excites,  and  above  all,  the  relief  it  gives  to  the  pict^ire  which  i( 
illuminates,  afford  a  delight  which  we  cannot  forbear  regretting 
that  he  has  not  more  frequently  found  occasions  of  admiuisteripg. 
There  is  one  striking  merit,  however,  which  it  would  be  injustice 
to  pass  over.  He  is  never  betrayed  into  a  thought  or  expressioqi 
capable  of  wounding  the  most  fastidious  delicacy ;  and  while  every 
adventure  that  he  celebrates,  and  every  sentiment  that  he  breatbej^ 
13  calculated  to  inspire  the  vouth  of  one  sex  wjth  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism, there  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  his  works  a  word  which  the 
sternest  moralist  would  proscribe  as  tending  to  sully  ihe  purity  of 
those  of  the  other. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  his  unrivalled  talent  for 
jdescription.  On  one  hand,  he  takes  care  not  to  diminish  the 
jynterest  and  effect  by  the  weakness  of  the  sketch,  or  by  giving  t 
general  and  indeterminate  outline  of  his  picture.  He  equally 
avoids,  on  the  other,  the  opposite  mischief  of  crowding  and  over- 
whelming minuteness.  He  is  uniformly  the  spectator  of  the 
scenes,  not  one  of  the  actors  in  it.  Placing  himself  on  a  point 
from  which  the  whole  landscape  lies  in  perspective  before  him,  he 
at  once  depicts  its  most  striking  features;  whether  he  has  to  de- 
scribe motion  or  repose,  he  seizes  the  circumstances  which  give  to 
the  scene  its  character  and  interest,  throwing  into  the  shade,  or  but 
slightly  glancing  at,  those  of  minor  importance. 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  to  speak  of  Mr.  Scott'i 
diction.     It  is  frequently  negligent,  but  almost  always  powerful. 
Some  of  his  most  remarkable  expressions  he  is  supposed  to  have 
borrowed  from  popular  authors  who  have  preceded  him,  an^  to 
have  interwoven  those  with  the  language  that  is  peculiarly  his  own. 
We  do  not  accede  to  this  opinion.     The  extent  of  his  reading  has 
given  him  a  controul  over  the  whole  region  of  poetry ;  its  languagCf- 
^ncient  and  modem,  is  familiar  to  his  heart  and  mind  ;  and  when 
he  adopts  a  mode  of  expression  that  perhaps,  may  be  traced  to 
others,  it   is  not  by  an  effort  of  recollection,  but  because  that 
language  naturally   suggests   itself  to  him  which  is  best  calculated 
to  convey   his  thoughts.     This  is  not  plagiarism:  it  might  as  well 
be  said  that  he  who  has  uniformly  lived  in  good  society,  and  speaks 
its  language^  is  a  servile  imitator  of  the  accomplished  aiid  the 
great. 

It  is  now  time  to  recur  to  the  poem  which  has  furnished  us  with 
an  apology  for  these  remarks.  Like  several  of  Mr.  Scott's  earlier 
workS;  it  consists  of  two  parts ;  a  series  of  introductions  simg  by 
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the  minstrel  to  his  mistress,  and  the  lay  itself,  hy  the  melody  of 
which  he  attempts  to  gaii)  her  heart,  aud  in  the  course  of  which  h» 
wins'her  hand. 

The  Introduction,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  beauties,  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  Poem.  Its  plan  or  conception-^^nd 
we  have  already  told  the  whole  of  it — is  neither  very  ingenious  nor 
very  striking.  The  best  passages  are  those  in  which  the  author 
iidberes  most  strictly  to  his  original :  iii  those  which  are  composed 
without  having*  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model,  there  is  a  sort  of  af- 
fectation and  straining-  at  humour,  that  will  probably  excite  some 
feeling  of  disappointment,  either  because  the  effort  is  not  altoge* 
Aer  snccessfiil,  or  because  it  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  with  the 
tone  and  colouring  of  the  whole  piece. 

The  '  Bridal'  itself  is  purely  a  tale  of  chivalry ;  a  tale  of  '  Bri- 
tain's isle  and  Arthur's  days,  when  midnight  fairies  daunced  the 
maze.'  The, author  never  gives  us  a  glance  of  ordinary  life,  or 
of  ordinary  personages.  From  die  splendid  court  of  Arthur,  we 
are  conveyed  to  the  halls  of  enchantment ;  and  of  course  are  in- 
troduced to  a  system  of  manners,  perfectly  decided  and  appro* 
priate,  but  altogether  remote  from  tho^e  of  this  vulgar  world ;  the 
purpose  of  the  poet,  whose  betrothed  is  peculiarly  enamoured  of 
die  extravagancies  of'chivalry,  being  to  tell 

*  Of  errant  knight  and  damozelie, 
Of  the  dread  knot  a  wizard  tied, 
In  punishmentof  ninidcn's  pride  ; 
In  notes  of  marvel  and  of  fear, 
That  best  may  charm  romantic  ear/ — p.  11. 

The  era  chosen  is  the  eleventh  century.  Sir  Roland  de  Vaux, 
Lord  of  Triermain,  having  returned  from  an  inroad  on  the  Scotisb 
Border,  sees  in  a  dream  a  lady  of  matchless  beauty,  wearing  an 
eagle's  feather  in  her  hair,  who  transports  him  with  the  unrivalled 
tones  of  her  harp.  This  powerful  baron,  as  we  learn  from  the 
introductory  lines,  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  required  in  the  fair  one 
whom  he  should  honour  with  his  hand,  an  assemblage  of  qualities 
that  appears  to  us  rather  unreasonable  even  in  those  high  days, 
profuse  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  of  perfections  now  unat- 
tainable. His  resolution  however  was  not  more  inflexible  than 
that  of  any  mere  modern  youth;  for  he  decrees  that  his  nightly 
visitant,  of  whom  at  this  time  he  could  know  nothing  but  tliat  die 
looked  and  sung  like  an  angel,  if  of  mortal  mould,  sliall  be  his 
bride.  To  resolve  the  question  of  her  mortality,  (for  none  of  his 
attendants  had  either  seen  or  heard  her,)  he  dispatches  his  squire 
to  a  celebrated  sage,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eamont,  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  determined  whether  he  was  to  set  out  in  quest  of  a 
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mistress  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  whether  he  had  been  visited  by-t 
delightful  but  tantalizing  dream. 

The  fair  intruder,  we  learn  from  this^hi^  autfaority,  was'o^ 
middle  earth;'  but  she  was  in  the  Jive  hundred  and  second  ^ar 
of  her  age.  So  long  a  period  had  ehipsed  since  Arthur,,  the 
amorous  and  warlike,  wandering  from  Canisle  one  April  momiogi 
in  his  usual  spirit  of  adventure,  found  himself  in  tne  delightful 
valley  of  St.  John  in  Cumberland.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley 
he  descried,  for  the  first  time,  a  castle  prank^  in  all  the  pomp  of 
feudal  dignity  and  power;  the  drawbric^e  was  up,  and  the  gate 
closely  barred;  but  the  castle  itself  seemed  untenanted.  The 
gloom  and  silence  of  the  scene  quailed  his  heart  for  a  moment; 
at  last  he  blew  his  bugle;  the  portcullis  slowly  rose,  the  draw- 
bridge was  let  down,  and  the  king  entered,  grasmi^  his  sword,  and 
prepared  for  the  worst  that  might  befal  him.  The  warrior's  alarm 
and  precautions  were  equally  unnecessary.  Nor  giant,  nor  dragooi 
nor  fiend,  was  in  that  enchanted  abode.  In  a  stately  hall,  lighted 
by  hundreds  of  tapers,  he  was  greeted  by  a  band  of  ladies,  beautiful 
and  Mobming,  who  welcomed  the  flower  of  Christendom  to  their 
retreat.  Before  he  recovered  from  his  astonbhment  at  this  straiq^e 
adventure,  the  queen  of  th^  mansion  entered  the  hall,  and  Arthur 
became  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  thraldom.  The  feast  and  song 
went  round — the  night  wore  apace — the  lady  became  more  tender 
and  the  knight  less  timid — and  long  ere  the  morning  dawned  hs 
had  forgot  both  his  subjects  and  hb  queen« 

But  this  delirium  could  not  last  for  ever :  and  Arthur  insensibly 
awoke  to  tlie  recdllection  of  his  duties  as  a  husband  and  a  sovereign. 
To  console  his  seductress,  (the  daughter  of  a  genie  and  a  mortsl 
princess,)  who  was  affectionately  attached  to  him,  he  assured  her 
that  if  the  pledge  of  their  loves  should  prove  a  boy,  he  wouU 
bestow  a  kingdom  on  him ;  if  a  maiden,  that  his  knights,  the  boast 
of  England  and  of  Europe,  should  hold  a  joust  for  a  summer^s 
day,  and  the  damsel  should  be  the  prize  o£  the  victor.  This  magai» 
ficeiit  promise  did  not  sooth  his  lovesick  fair.  She  attempted,  bjf 
an  artifice  to  detain  or  destroy  him,  but  Arthur  found  means  to  pass 
the  drawbridge ;  and  on  looking  back  to  gaze  on  the  castle,  the  sceot 
of  his  happiness  and  remorse,  he  discovered  only  the  solituj 
streamlet,  and  a  knoll  fenced  with  fragments  of  rock. 

After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  Arthur,  when  holding  his  annnil 
court  at  Penrith  during  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  the  solemnities  ef 
which  are  described  with  singular  felicity,  was  astonished  by  tht 
appearance  of  a  lady  heading  a  band  of  maidens,  who,  lighting  from 
her  palfrey,  advanced  to  the  king,  and  knelt  at  his  feet.  She  was 
drest  like  a  huntress,  the  eagle  plume  waved  conspicuous  in  her  hair, 
and  she  bore  a  resemblance,  but  softened  and  refined  by  the  gentle- 
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lieBs  of  mortality^  to  die  sublime  and  magic  beauty  of  bis  genid 
love  of  St.  John's  valley.  Our  readers  will  have  anticipated  that 
this  was  the  daughter  6f  the  British  king.  He  welcomed  her  as 
became  the  pink  of  courtesy ;  and  mindful  of  his  promise  before 
bcr  birthy  which  had  been  commuuicated  to  her  by  her  mother,  he 
Hunmoned  the  nobles  and  knights  of  his  court. 

*  Up!  up!  each  knigbt  of  gallant  crest! 

Take  buckler,  sjjear,  and  brand  ! 
He,  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best, 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hai;id. 
And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  brid^. 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower  \ 
Both  fair  Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged  wide,- 

And  Carlisle  town  and  tower.* — p.  17. 

The  call  was  readily  obeyed ;  and  the  bravest  of  his  red-cross 
champions  arrayed  themselves  for  the  combat. 

Be^re  the  tourney  commenced,  the  king  began  to  repent  him  of' 
the  rashness  of  his  vow,  and  besought  his  daughter  to  drop  her  war-" 
der  if  the  strife  should  become  serious.  The  haughty  fair  one  re- 
jected the  application  with  scohi,  and  the  combat  proceeded.  We 
are  unwilling  to  interrupt  our  narrative  by  inserting  the  preparations 
for  the  combat,  and  the  description  of  its  pomp  and  circumstance^/ 
which  are  conceived  in  the  best  manner  of  the  author's  original^ 
seizing  &e  prominent  parts  of  the  picture,  and  detailing  them  with 
the  united  beauty  of  Mr.  Scott's  vigour  of  language,  and  the  march 
and  richness  of  the  late  Thomas  Warton's  versiAcation.  1  he  con- 
tention waxed  hot,  to  the  horror  of  the  king,  and  somewhat  (we  are 
ariiamed  to  add)  to  the  delight  of  the  beautiful  arbitress  of  the  fray^ 
in  whose  veins  ran  an  infusion  of  the  unearthly  blood  of  her  mater- 
nal grandfather.  Twenty  of  the  Round  "^rabre  lay  weltering  in  their 
Sre.  But  Arthur  had  resigned  his  truncheon,  and  was  bound  by 
\  vow.  At  last  the  young  and  acctrfnplished  Vanoc,  tlie  favourite 
of  his  royal  master,  and  descended  from  the  race  of  Merlin,  fell  at 
the  feet  6f  Gyneth,  and  dyed  her  sandals  with  his  heart's  blood.  A 
peal  of  thunder  was  instantly  heard,  and  the  form  of  Merlin,  ap- 
pearing in  the  middle  of  tlie  lists,  announced  to  the  assembly  that 
the  unrelenting  princess  must  sleep  in  St.  John's  valley,  unseen  by 
mortal  eye,  until  her  preternatural  slumber  should  be  broken  by  a 
warrior  as  brave  and  renowned  in  amis  as  a  knight  of  Khis;  Arthur's 
Table.  The  reluctant  somnolent  struggled  to  avert  this  penance^ 
but  all  her  efforts  were  unavailing. 

*  Slow  the  dark  fringed  eye-lids  fall, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball. 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves* 
▼OL.  ix«  i;o.  xvHi.  k  I  The 
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The  weighty  baton  of  command 

Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand. 

On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head ; 

Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread. 

Bursting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 

O'er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 

And  so  lovely  seemed  she  there. 

Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair. 

That  her  angry  sire  repenting. 

Craved  stern  Merlin  for  relenting,. 

And  the  champions,  for  her  sake, 

Would  again  the  contest  wake; 

Till,  in  necromantic  night, 

Gyneth  vanished  from  their  sight/ — p.  99* 

The  doom  of  the  wizard  hardly  differed  from  a  sentence  of  never- 
ending  slumber.  While  the  tradition  was  new,  many  hardy  tdTen- 
turers  attempted  to  break  the  spell.  Of  these,  some  had  been 
unable  to  discover  the  castle ;  some  had  been  deterred  by  its  unknown 
hut  formidable  dangers;  and  others  who  entered  the  outer  gate  had 
been  seen  no  more.  The  adventure  had  therefore  been  long  since 
abandoned,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  achievement. 

Such  was  the  tale  told  by  the  ancient  sage  to  De.Vaux's  messen- 
ger ;  and  it  inspired  the  warrior,  as  our  readers  must  ere  this  have 
conjectured,  with  a  desire  of  returning  the  visit  which  the  fair  alum- 
berer  had  made  him  in  his  dream.  The  remainder  of  the  story  may 
be  told  in  two  words.  After  months  of  watching  in  the  valley,  the 
scenery  of  which,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  summer  and  aatumoal 
moon,  is  described  with  an  aerial  touch  to  which  we  cannot  do  jus- 
tice, he  discovers  the  enchanted  castle.  Undismayed  by  the  penb 
which  are  mysteriously  announced  in  an  inscription  on  the  gate,  he 
forces  an  entrance.  In  traversing  the  extensive  building  he  encoun- 
tered dangers,  and  was  wooed  by  blandishments,  that  must  have 
appalled  or  melted  every  heart  but  that  of  the  fated  deliverer  d 
Gyneth.  Terror,  avarice,  pleasure,  and  ambition,  under  dieir 
appropriate  emblems,  by  turns  assail  him ;  but  the  knight  was  not 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  discovered  and  entered  the 
bower  of  the  entranced  beauty.  Her  appearance  and  dress  agreed 
with  the  description  given  to  De  Vaux's  squire. 

*  Still  upon  her  garment's  hem, 
Vanoc's  blood  form'd  a  purple  gem, 
And  the  warder  of  command 
Cumbered  still  her  sleeping  hand; 
Still  her  dark  locks  dishevelled  flow 
From  net  of  pearl  o'er  breast  of  snow ; 
And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems, 

That  J)e  Yaux  impeached  his  dreams, 

Vapid 
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Vapid  all  and  void  of  might. 

Hiding  half  her  charms  from  sight' — p.  195- 

Tlie  warrior  kneeling  beside  her  kissed  her  hand,  which  instantlj 
dropt  the  warder ;  the  castle  fell  to  pieces  in  a  thunder  shock ;  and 
De  Vaux  found  himself  in  the  open  valley,  and  the  princess  reclined 
ta  his  arms. 

The  tale,  of  which  we  have  now  given  the  summary,  is  told  in 
three  cantos,  two  of  which  are  employed  in  narrating  the  vision  of 
De  Vaux,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  future  bride,  and  the  third  in 
celebrating  his  prowess  and  perils,  and  her  final  rescue  from  the 
enchantment.  Our  readers  will  have  formed  their  own  opinion  of 
lis  qualities.  Its  merit,  in  our  estimation,  consists  in  its  perfect 
simplicity,  and  in  interweaving  the  refinements  of  modem  times 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  metrical  romance,  which  are  in 
no  respect  violated.  In  point  of  interest,  the  first  and  second  cantos 
are  superior  to  the  third.  One  event  naturally  arises  out  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  and  the  eye  is  delighted  and  dazzled  with  a  series 
of  moving  pictures,  each  of  them  remarkable  for  its  individual 
splendour,  and  all  contributing,  more  or  less  directly,  to  produce 
the  ultimate  result*  The  third  canto  is  less  profuse  of  incident, 
and  somewhat^more  monotonous  in  its  effect.  This,  we  conceive, 
will  be  the  impression  on  the  first  perusal  of  the  poem.  .When  we 
have  leisure  to  mark  the  merits  of  the  composition,  and  to  separate 
them  from  the  progress  of  the  events,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  description  will  nearly  compensate 
for  the  defect  we  have  already  noticed. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  fable  that  an  adequate  notion  of  the  merits 
of  this,  singular  work  can  be  formed.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
it  as  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  style  of  composition ;  and  if  we 
were  compelled  to  make  the  general  approbation  more  precise  and 
specific,  we  should  say,  that  if  it  be  inferior  in  vigour  to  some  of 
bis  productions,  it  equals  or  surpasses  them  in  elegance  and  beauty ; 
diat  it  is  more  uniformly  tender,  and  far  less  infected  with  the  un- 
natural prodigies  ^nd  coarsenesses  of  the  earlier  romancers.  In 
estimating  its  merits,  however,  we  should  forget  that  it  is  offered  as 
an  imitation.  The  diction  undoubtedly  reminds  us  of  a  rhythm  and 
cadence  we  have  heard  before ;  but  the  sentiments,  descriptions, 
and  characters  have  qualities  that  are  native  and  unborrowed. 

In  his  sentiments  the  author  has  avoided  the  slight  deficiency  we 
ventured  to  ascribe  to  his  prototype.  The  pictures  of  pure  descrip- 
tion are  perpetually  illuminated  with  reflections  that  bring  out  their 
colouring  and  increase  their  moral  effect :  these  reflections  are  sug- 
gested by  the  scene,  produced  without  effort,  and  expressed  with 
unaffected  simplicity.  Tlie  descriptions  are  spirited  and  striking, 
possessing  an  airiness  suited  to  the  mythology  and  manners  of  the 
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times,  though  restrained  by  correct  taste.  Among  the  character^; 
many  of  which  are  such  as  we  expect  to  find  in  this  department  of 
poetry y  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  that  of  Arthur;  in  which, 
identifying  himself  with  his  original,  the  author  has  contrived  to 
unite  the  valour  of  the  hero,  the  courtesy  and  dignity  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  thus  to  pre- 
sent to  us  the  express  lineaments  of  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

The  first  stanza  of  the  poem  enumerates  the  qualities  that  njast 
be  found  in  De  Vaux's  destined  bride.  The  Unes  are  eminently 
beautiful;  but  when  our  readers  recollect  some  of  die  events  which 
we  have  detailed,  they  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  en- 
amoured baron,  before  completing  his  union  with  Gyoeth,  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  lower  his  original  pretensions. 

*  Where  is  the  maiden  of  mortal  strain, 
That  iday  match  with  the  Baron  of  Triermani  f 
She  must  be  lovely  and  constant  and  kind,. 
Holy  and  pure  and  humble  of  mind, 
Blithe  of  cheer  and  gentle  of  mood. 
Courteous  and  generous  and  noble  of  blood — 
Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray. 
When  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April  day; 
Constant  and  true  as  the  widow'd  dove, 
Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love ; 
Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave. 
Where  never  sun-beam  kiss'd  the  wave ; 
Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain. 
Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain  ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and  dies. 
Yet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  dance  in  its  sighs, 
Courteous  as  monarch  the  morn  he  is  crown'd, 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad  ground ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
tn  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet — 
Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood  and  her  strain, 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of  Triermain.' — p.  15. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  insert  some  of  the  stanzas  in  wbick 
the  drama  is  opened ;  to  gratify  our  readers  with  the  anxiety  of  De 
Vaux  after  being  visited  by  the  phantom,  with  the  rapid  journey  of 
his  squire  from  Triermain  to  the  banks  of  Eamont,  which  Ls  exe- 
cuted in  the  peculiar  style  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  above  all  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  hermit  on  whose  response  so  many  important 
events  depended.  But  we  cannot  insert  all  the  passages  that  are 
illustrative  of  the  poem ;  and  we  must  now  suppose  the  hermit's  tale 
commenced,  and  Arthur  set  out  on  his  romantic  adventure. 

*  With  toil  the  king  bis  way  pursued 
Bv'  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  wood. 
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Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  John, 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 
AVhere  lingering  sun-beams  love  to  lie. 
Right  glad  to  feel  those  beams  again, 
^  The  king  drew  up  his  charger's  rein; 
With  gauntlet  raised  he  skreen*d  his  sight, 
As  dazzled  with  the  level  light, 
And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 
Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale, 
While  'gainst  the  sun  his  armour  bright 
Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light.' — p.  31, 

e  descried  the  turrets  of  the  castle,  the  effect  of  which  and  the 
•undii^  scenery  on  the  gallant  monarch,  we  have  already  men*- 

XV. 

•  The  ivory  bugle's  golden  tip 
Twice  touched  the  monarch's  manly  lip, 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 
Think  not  but  Arthur's  heart  was  good ! 
His  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  blessed  rood, 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood. 

He  had  charged  them  through  and  through ; 
Yet  the  silence  of  t^at  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space 

Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew.' — p.  36. 

e  blew  his  horn,  however;  and  entering  the  hall  of  the  eastle, 
vered  that  his  momentary  apprehensions  were  groundless,  for 

*  —  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  aloft. 
Shewed,  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair  I 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore ; 
An  hundred  voices  welcome  gave, 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o'er ! 
An  hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  mail. 
And  busy  laboured  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp  ; 
One  wrappM  him  in  a  mantle  fair. 
And  one  flung  odours  on  his  hair; 
His  short  curled  ringlets  ona  smooth'd  down, 
One  wreathed  them  with  a  myrtle  crown. 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding  day 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay.' — p.  39- 

I  frolic  croud  and  their  employments,  are  thus  described^ 
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*  Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling/ 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
\Vhiie  some  their  gentle  force  unite, 
Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  knight, 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows, 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn. 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 

The  terrors  of  Tintadgel's  spear ; 
Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength, 
Dragg'd  Caliburn  in  cumbrous  length  ; 
One,  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride. 
Placed  on  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride. 
Then  scream'd,  'twixt  laughter  and  surprise. 
To  feel  its  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes.' — p.  41. 

The  queen's  approach  being  perceived^  silence  was  commanded 
by  the  eldest  lady  of  the  train^  a  veteran  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen.  It  is  impossible  to  omit  the  description  of  her  entrance, 
in  whichy  as  well  as  in  the  contrasted  enumeration  of  the  levities  of 
her  attendants,  the  author,  'we  think,  has  had  in  his  recollection 
Gray's  celebrated  description  of  the  power  of  harmony  to  prodace 
all  the  graces  of  motion  in  the  body.  The  banquet  immediately 
follows,  and  the  commencement  of  the  intimacy  between  Arthur 
and  Guendolen.  The  passage  is  somewhat  long;  but  we  must  be 
permitted  to  insert  the  whole  of  it,  for  on  the  opinion  that  may  be 
forhied  even  of  these  two  stanzas  we  are  willing  to  hazard  the  joit- 
ness  of  the  eulogium  we  have  bestowed  on  the  general  pd^ical^ 
merit  of  this  little  work. 

XIX. 

*  The  attributes  of  these  high  days 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel  lays ; 
For  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 
Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky, 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam, 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Yet,  e'en  in  that  romantic  age. 

Ne'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal  seen 
As  Arthur's  dazzled  eyes  engage. 
When  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage, 
With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page, 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen. 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  passed, 
Her  dark  eye  on. the  king  she  cast. 

That  flash'd  expression  strong ; 

The 
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The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look, 

Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took, 

And  scarce  the  shame-faced  king  could  brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied, 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride, 

Had  whispered,  "  Prince,  beware ! 
From  the  chafed  tyger  rend  the  prey, 
Rush  on  the  lion  wheii  at  bay, 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way, 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare  T 

XX. 
At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppress'd, 
The  dame  approached  her  warlike  guest. 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree. 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart. 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave. 
Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth. 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth. 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due ; 
And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honoured  guest. 
The  monarch  meetly  thanks  express'd ; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest. 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest. 

Apace  the  evening  flew.' — p.  43. 

scene  in  which  Arthur,  sated  with  his  lawless  love,  and 
it  last  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  announces  his  immediate  de- 
,  b  managed,  we  think^  with  uncommon  skill  and  delicacy. 

*  Three  summer  months  had  scantly  flown, 
When  Arthur,  in  embarrassed  tone, 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne ; 
Said,  all  too  long, had  been  his  stay. 
And  duties,  which  a  monarch  sway, 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men. 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen. — 
She  listened  silently  the  while. 
Her  mood  expressed  in  bitter  smile ; 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail, 
And  oft  resume  the  unfinished  tale, 
Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye. 
The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 

1 1  4  He 
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He  ceased.     A  moment  mute  she  gazed, 
And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised  ; 
One  palm  her  temples  veiled,  to  bide 
The  tear  that  sprung  in  tpite  of  pride; 
The  other  for  an  instant  pressed 
The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest!' — p.  6l. 

lie  then  attempts  to  sooth  her,  but  in  vain,  by  the  promise  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  the  narrative ;  and  he  resolves  on  bis  (le< 
parture.  It  is  thus  described,  and  in  the  appearance  and  bearing 
of  Guendolen  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  those  minute  cir« 
cumstances  by  which  Arthur,  fifteen  years  sfter^^ards,  was  enabled 
to  recognize  her  daughter  and  bis. 

VIII. 

*  At  dawn  of  mom,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make, 
Or  stirr* d  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dew-drop  from  the  spray. 
Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist. 
The  castle  battlements  had  kiss'd. 
The  gates  revolve,  the  draw-bridge  falls, 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
DoflTd  his  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom, 
And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume* 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 
And  joyful  neiglied  beneath  his  load^ 
The  monarch  gave  a  passing  sigh 
To  penitence  and  pleasures  by, 
^hen,  lo !  to  his  astonished  ken 
Appeared  the  form  of  Guendolen. 

IX. 

Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood. 

Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood  ; 

Sandall'd  her  feet,  her  ancles  bare. 

And  eagle  plumage  decked  her  hair ; 

Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold. 

And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 

**  Thou  goest!"  she  said,  "  and  ne'er  again 

Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 

Full  fain  would  1  this  hour  delay, 

Though  weak  the  wish — ^yet,  wilt  thou  stay  ?— • 

No  I  thou  look'st  forward.     Still  attend,— 

Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend." — 

She  raised  the  cup — "  Not  this  the  juice 

The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce; 

Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 

Which  Genii  love  I'' — she  said,  and  quaffed ; 

And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 

lymn  her  flushed  check  and  sparkling  eye/ — p.  64. 
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be  whole  description  of  Arthur's  court  is  picturesque  and  ap- 
niate :  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  opening  of  it^  with 
h  we  must  conclude  our  extracts. 

XII.      . 

'  For  this  the  King,  with  pomp  and  pride, 
Held  solemn  court  at  Whitsuntide, 

And  summoned  prince  and  peer, 
All  who  owed  homage  for  their  land, 
Or  who  craved  knighthood  from  his  hand. 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand, 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 
At  such  high  tide,  were  glee  and  game 
Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fame. 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  came 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear ; 
And  not  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host. 
Save  that  he  trod  some  foreign  coast. 
But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost  ^ 

Before  him  must  appear. — 
Ah,  Minstrels !  when  the  Table  hound 
Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crowned. 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  triumph  to  their  string ! 
Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 
But  Time  shall  draw  his  dying  groan, 
Kre  he  behold  the  British  throne 

Begirt  with  such  a  ring  T — p.  71- 

he  fate  of  this  work  must  depend  on  its  own  merits;  for  it  is 
borne  up  by  any  of  the  adventitious  circumstances  that  fre* 
itly  contribute  to  literary  success.  It  is  ushered  into  the  world, 
ve  have  already  observed,  in  the  most  .modest  guise;  and  the 
or,  we  believe,  is  entirely  imknown.  Should  it  fail  altogether 
favourable  receptioji,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  abate  something 
le  indignation  which  we  have  occasionally  expressed  against  the 
ivagant  gaudiuess  of  modern  publications,  and  imagine  that 
3  are  readers  whose  suffrages  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  work 
out  a  name» 
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the  third  and  last  of  a  collection  of  Three  Hundred  Prints,  after  the  original 
designs  of  Claude  Le  Lorain,  in  the  collections  of  ^arl  Spencer,  R.  P.  Knight, 
£sq.  &c.  &c.  executed  by  Richard  Carlour  in  tie  manner  and  taste  of  the 
drawings;  and  accompanied  by  a  description  of  each  print,  together  with 
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A  print  from  Wilkie's  celebrated  picture  called  the  Blind  Fidler,  exhibited 
in  1806.  "  •• 

Picturesque  Views  and  Scenery  of  Norway,  Part  III.  containing  ten  plates, 
carefully  engraved  and  coloured  closely  to  imitate  the  original  drawings,  with 
appropriate  letter-press  descriptions  of  a  collection  of  prints,  containing  views 
of  the  principal  sea-port  towns  from  the  Naze  (by  the  route  of  Christiana,)  to 
the  magnificent  pass  of  the  Swinesund;  includmg  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
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9th  of  January,  1813,  in  the  American  National  Intelligencer.     Is.  6d. 

POLITICS. — POLITICAL  ECONOMY. — CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

Letters  on  the  Disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters,  and 
on  the  Dangers  apprehended  from  their  Removal.  By  W.  D.  Evans,  Esq. 
8vo.     6s. 

Protestant  Union:  Nos.  I.  to  VI.  Containing  the  Address,  Resolutions,  and 
Questions,  &c.  &c.  to  the  English  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  Protestant 
Union.    8vo.    6d.  each. 

A  Letter 
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A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  by  the  Author  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Canning. 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Inliabitants  of  Bristol^  on  the  subject  of  the  Pe- 
tition against  the  Catholic  Claims.    8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Question,  Whether  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  or 
are  not  at  present  entitled  to  universal  Emancipation  ?    8vo.     2s. 

A  full  and  correct  Report  of  the  Debates  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  oa 
the  Catholic  Claims,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  26 — March  2,  1813.     8vo.     5s. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Protestant 
Clergy  of  England,  on  the  secret  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Warning  Pi*otest  of  an  Irish  Catholic.     8vo.     3s. 

The  Papistical  Crisis,  proving  that  the  Cathotic  Claims  cannot  be  conceded 
to,  without  endangering  both  the  Monarchy  and  the  Constitution,  nor  pracd*' 
cable  without  producing  the  worst  of  tyranny  and  slavery.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  discussed  and  exploded,  and  reasons  deduced  which 
aaust  peremptorily  compel  every  thinking  man  in  the  kingdom  -to  bombat  the 
emancipation  of  the  Irisb,  who  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  in  a  series 
of  Letters  to  Lord  Grenville.     8vo.    3s.  Cd. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Progress,  the  Redemption  and  present  State, 
and  the  Management  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain.  By  Robert  Ha- 
milton, LL.D.  F.  R.S.  E.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Marischal 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen.     8vo.     6s. 

Outlines  of  the  Plan  of  Finance,  stitted  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  on  Wed* 
nesday,  March  3,  1813,  with  a  Copy  of  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  him  to 
the  Committee.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Case  stated  upon  the  Claims  of  the  Opposition  to  public  confideoce; 
with  some  preliminary  observations  upon  the  state  of  the  press  and  public 
opinion,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813.    8vo.     3s.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Nations  of  Europe  against  the  Continental  System.  By 
Madame  deStael  Ilolstein.     8v-o.    4s. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart,  in  reply  to  his  **  Arguments  and  Plaa 
for  a  commutation  of  Tythes  in  Ireland.**    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Ism\c  Milner,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle, &c.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Cambridge.    8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character;  by  the  late  George  Campbell,  D.D. 
Edited  by  James  Eraser,  D.D.  Miuisrer  of  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire.  8vo.  78. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles.     By  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.  D.     8yo.    14s. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Established  Church,  pointing  out  certain  ope- 
rating Causes  of  Separation,  and  their  Remedy.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  VOatCf 
LL.B.    2s. 

A  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her 
Asiatic  Empire,  in  respect  to  religious  Instruction,  prefaced  by  some  Consi- 
derations on  the  National  Duty  of  affording  it.  By  Claudius  Buchanany  D.D. 
8vo.    6s, 

Commentaries  on  the  A0airs  of  the  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constao- 
tine  the  Great :  or  an  enlarged  View  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  .first 
three  Centuries;  accompanied  with  copious  illustrative  Notes  and  References. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Mosheim.  By  Robert  Studley  Vidal,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.     11.  Is. 

Our  Fathers  iu  the  Church  our  Example.,  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  parish 

M     church 
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churdi  of  Halatedy  Essex,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 
By  the  Eev.  Jonathan  Walton,  M.  A.    2s. 

Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  Col« 
Chester.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Dealiry,  B.D.  F.R.  S.    Is.  6d. 
^  Observations  on  certain  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  dted  in  the  Histo- 
rical Books  of  the  New  Testament  as  Prophecies,  and  applied  to  events  there 
recorded :  in  Answer  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.    Part  III.     8vo.    7s. 

Letter  from  a  Field  Officer  at  Madras,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company;  to  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  on  the  Conversion  of  the 
Hindoos.    9s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  called  Quakers,  within  the 
Qoarteriy  Meeting  for  London  and  Middlesex,  against  Thomas  Foster,  for 
openly  professing  their  Primitive  Doctrines  concerning  the  Unity  of  God.  10s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and  Trumpets  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  W.  Cun« 
Dinghame,  Es^.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Eiposition  of  the  Doctrines,  Practices,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.     l!2mo.    Ss.  66.  sewed. 

Evidences  of  Fundamental  Truths.  Part.  I.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Porter.  8vo, 
OS.  sewed* 

A  Commda-Place  Book,  or  Companion  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament* 
By  J.  Strutt.    8vo.    12s.  boards. 

Secret  Thoughts  of  a  Christian  lately  departed.    12mo.    4s.  6d.  boards. 

Biblia  Sacra  ita  exacte  translata,  ut  statim  videatur  quid  refert  unaquaeque 
vox  TextQs,  quod  nullus  antea  praestitit  interpres,  A.D.T.  sumptibus  autoris, 
et  centum  dontaxat.  The  first  part,  or  Pentateuchus.  1  vol.  12mo.  12s.  sewed. 

Discourses  on  Universal  Restitution.  By  John  Prior  Estlin,  LLD.  8vo.  7s. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Jews.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  B.  D.  12mo.  6s. 

Sermons  on  various  Important  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Ralph  Harrison.  8vo« 
10s.  6d. 

Twenty-four  additional  Select  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Uriel  Harwood. 
A.M.    Vol.  IL    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Coarse  of  Practical  Sermons,  expressly  adapted  to  be  read  in  Families* 
8vo.    9s, 

Christian  Plea  and  liberal  Apology  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
8vo.    2s,  6d. 

Visits  of  Mercy.    By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Eley.     12mo.^    4s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D. 
8vo.    78. 

A  Short  and  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Collects  of  the  Church  of  England* 
ISmo.     4s.  6d. 

VOYAGES   AND   TRAVELS. 

A  Tour  through  Italy,  exhibiting  a  View  of  its  Scenery,  its  Antiquides,  and 
its  Monuments;  particularly  as  they  are  objects  of  classical  interest  and  eluci- 
dation: with  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  its  cities  and  towns,  and 
occasional  observations  on  the  recent  spoliations  of  the  French.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Chetwode  Eustace.    In  2  large  vols.  4to.    51.  58.  in  boards. 

Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  Camp,  in  1809.  By  Thomas  DuerBroughtoq^ 
Esq.     4to.    21. 8s. 

History  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  Part  III.  from  1620 
to  1688.    By  Capt.  J.  Burney.    royal  4to.    21.  2s. 

Travels  in  the  Morea,  Albania,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Ottoman  £mpire. 
By  F.  C.  Pouqueville,  M,  D.    4to.    21.  2s. 

Travels  in  Sweden  during  the  Autumn  of  1812.  By  Dr.  Thompson,  with 
naps,  &c.    4to.    21.  2s. 

A  Voyage  round  the  World,  between  1800  and  1806,  a  new  edition  in  4tQ. 
with  numenDus  additions*    By  John  Tombull*    31. 2s. 

vof..  IX.  NO.  xvif  I.  K  k  Oriental 
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^       Orieotal  Memoirs,  selected  and  abridged  from  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letters, 
-^  written  during  seventeen  years  residence  in  India,  and  during  four  Voyages  to 
India.    By  James  Forbes,  F.R.S.   &'c.    4  vols.  4to.    with  94  engravings. 
161.  16s. 

A  Journal  from  London  to  St.  Petersburgh;^by  Way  of  Sweden.  By  George 
Green,  Esq.     ISmo.    7s.  6d.  boards. 

Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  L'£urope,  with  plates.    By  A.  Lamotte.  4to.  prix 
1^1.  28.  boards. 

Letters  relative  to  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  the  Year  1813.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  A.  SteinkopE     12ino.    ds.  6d. 

Sicily  and  its  Inhabitants,  in  1809  and  10.  By  W.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.  4to.  ^ 
tl.  lis.  6d«  boards. 


FRENCH  PUBUCATIQNS— JRccCTt*/^  Imported. 

Annales  Originis  magni  Galliarum  O.,  ou  Histoire  de  la  FoodaCtOo  dii 
Grand  Orient  de  France.     8vo,  br.  6g.  1812.    Paris,    ll.  Is. 

Catteau,  X^^l^u  de  la  Mer  Baltique,  considerde  sous  les  Rapports  phy-. 
siques,  g^ographiques,  historiques,  et  commerciaux.    2  vols.   ^o.    br.  beUe 
carte.     1812.    Paris,    ll.  8s^ 

Langl^s,  Monumens  anciens  et  modernes  de  IHindostan,  pet.  fol.  pap.  V^ 
avec  figures  superbes  par  Us  premiers  artistes.  Livraisons  1  a  3.  a  ll.  lis.  ^. 
chaaue. 

Michaud,  Histoire  des  Croisades,  tom.  1.  8vo.  br.  cartes.     15s. 

Montgaillard,  seconde  Guerre  de  Pologne,  ou  Considerations  sor  la  Pais 

fubl^que  du  Continent,  et  sur  ITnd^pendance  maritime  de  TEuro^.  8vo.  br. 
^aris,  1912. 10^  6d. 

I'rogr^  (des)  la  Puissance  Russe,  depuis  son  Origine  jusqu*au  commence*, 
ment  du  Xix^me  sik;le.    8vo,  br.    Paris.    14s. 

Raymond,  Tableau  historique,  g^ographique,  militaire,  et  moral  de  Vtf^,. 
pire  de  Russie.     2  gros.  vol.  8vo.  br.  cartes.     1812.    Paris.    ■  11. 10s. 

Delandine,  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^ue  de  Lyon,  ou  Notices  sur  leur . 
Anciennet^,  Auteurs,  Objets,  Caract^re  de  leur  Ecriture,  &c.  pr^d^s  df 
Notices  sur  les  MSS.  en  general^  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.  br.  1812.   Lyon.  21.  2s. 

Sur  le  Syst^roe  continental,  et  sur  ses  rapports  avec  la  Sq^de.  8vo.  br. 
1813.    Londres.    4s. 

Genlis  (Mde.  de)  Les  Berg^res  de  Madian,  ou  la  Jeunesse  de  Moyse,  poeme 
cojnrose  en  6  chants^  avec  Notes  historiquesy  &c.  &c.  12mo.br.  Londres.  4Sf 

Pigault  Maubillareq,  Isaure  d'Aubigm^,  Imitation  de  I'Anglais.  4  voisi 
12mo.  br.     Paris.     1812.     ll.  . 

L'Heraiite.de  la Chauss^e  d'Antin ;  ou  Observations  sur  l^s  Moeurs  etles 
UsAges  PaHsiens  au  commencement  du  Xix^me  si^Ie.  tom.  1.  8v6.  br.  ^. 
1813.    Paris.     12s. 

Jay,  le  Glaneur,  ou  Essais  de  Nicdias  Freeman,  recoeitlis  et  public  par 
lui.     8vo.  br.    Paris.     1«12.     12s. 

La  Harpe,  Lyc^e,  ou  Cours  de  Litterature  ancienne  et  modef ne.  Noav.  ed%. 
rev.  corr.  renferm^e  dans  la  partie  litteraire,  et  pr^c^d^e  de  la  Vie  de  rAoteDr^ 
Par  Auger.    8  vols.  ISmo.  br.    Paris.    21.  10s. 

Picard,  son  Tb^^tre.    6  vols.  8vo.  br.    Paris.    31.  13s.  6d. 

Barbier,  Dissertations  sur  60  Traductions  de  limitation  de  J.  C.  et  sursoa 
^uteur.     12mo,  br.    Paris.    8s. 

Burckhardt,  Tables  de  la  Lune.    4to.  br.    1812.    Paris.     159. 

Cuvier,  RechercheS  sur  les  Ossemens  fossites  de  Quadruples,  od  Fob 
r^tablic  les  Caractbres  de  plusieurs  Esp^ces  d'Animaux,  que  tes  R^volattoos 
da  Ol6be  paroisseht  avoir  d^truites.  4  vols.  ito.  br.  tig.  1812.  Paris. 
«1.  »s.  ..  • 
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A. 

ifCltE,  visit  of  Dr.  Clarke  to,  1 89— anecdotes  of  Djezror,  Pacha  of 
Acre,  190,  192 — ruins  of  St.  Andrew's  church  tliere,  192. 

Aderbifan  C Province),  fertility  of,  69 » 

AiTj  experiments  to  determine  the  resistance  of,  applied  to  nailitarj 
ppo^tikt,  41$,  4I7> 

Aktiar,  port  of,  its  importance  to  Russia,  37P. 

Akxentdna^  masterly  landing  of  the  British  troops  at,  185. 

AyUri%  tragedies,  noble  imitatioiis  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  151. 

Algebra  of  the  Indians  and  Arabs,  brief  account  of,  410 — 412.  Of  the 
Italians,  41^. 

Allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  proposed  by  Sir  WiUiani 
Dnimmoiid,  specimen  of,  331,  33*2 — his  reasons  for  such  mode  c^ 
intierpretation,  336 — refutation  thereof,  337 — 339- 

AmenuM,  deplorable  condition  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welch  emigrants, 
284 — probable  cause  of  the  recent  captures  by  the  Americans,  294, 

Anmsements  of  La  Valetta  described,  20 — 22. 

Angina  pectoris,  treatment  recommended  for,  470. 

AMropopkagism,  sagacious-  remarks  on,  436 — 438. 

Antimniks  (Ferdan)^  brief  notice  of,  73,  74. 

ApoUanius  Rhodius,  Mr.  Fox's  opinion  of,  325,  3-26 — was  copied  by 
Vir^,  «&. 

Appaniioni^    See  Ferritar,  Ghosts, 

Arabsj  manners  and  dress  of,  194. 

Arezzo,  treacherously  betrayed  by  the  Guelphs,  465. 

Aristophanes,  comedies  of,  translated,  139 — remarks  on  the  editors  and 

'  conunentators  of  Aristof)hanes,  140 — difference  between  his  cortiedy 
atfid  that  of  modern  tinves,  141,  142 — estimate  of  the  character  of 
Airisiopbanes,  142,  143— and  of  the  Athenians,  144 — examination  of 
Aristophanes'  supposed  antipathy  to  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  Cleon, 
145 — 148 — observations  on  Mr.  C urn berliind'tr  version  of  the  Clouds, 
149,  I50~on  ihePlutus  by  Fielding,  150,  151— plan  and  fable  of  the 
Frogs,  151 — Mr.  Duns<er's  translation  of  it  inferior  to  the  former,  t6. 


the  Thesmophoriazusae,  156^157 — of  the  Acharnians,  138 — of  thtp 
Peace,  ii>, — extract  ffom  a  chorus  on  the  return  of  peace,  169'--«ti* 
mate  of  Aristophanes' real  merits,  l6'0,  16I, 

Ammd  (Sophie),  anecdotes  of,  1 13. 

Aftjfiwtl  MemcTjf,    See  femaigle.  Grey,  Mswor^, 

K  K  2  Assasxincdionj 
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4ssas$inatwny  increase  of,  in  England,  425 — of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  422— 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Knox  in  thata&ir,  ih.  426. 

B. 

Borzoni  (M.)  Li  R&mani  nella  Grecia^  39 — former  work  of  this 
author,  41 — his  present  work  typical,  Italy  being  figured  in  Greece, 
the  French  in  the  Romans,  &c.  41 — outline  of  its  plan,  41, 42 — spi- 
rited portrait  of  Buonaparte,  under  the  name  of  Tito  Quinzio  Fla- 
minio,  43,  44 — remarks  on  the  misapplication  of  the  author's  talents, 
44,  45. 
Beatoun  (Cardinal)^  assassination  of,  422 — remarks  on  Knox's  conduct 

in  this  affair,  422 — 426. 
Beauty,  Persian  ideas  of,  77 » 

Beej  Gunnitj  or  algebra  of  the  Indians,  account  of,  410—412. 
Benevento  (Battle  atj,  between  Manfred,  King  of  Naples,  and  Charles 

of  Anjou,  448 — 451. 
BiUinsgate  fish  market,  abusive  monopoly  of,  exposed,  275,  276 — ^inr- 
pediments  to  the  breaking  of  the  combination  of  the  fish  salesmen 
.   there,  276— 278. 
Binomial  theorem,  complete  demonstration  of,  in  the  cas6  of  fractional 

exponents,  by  Dr.  Hutton,  403,  404. 
BlackaU  (Dr.),  observations  on  dropsies,  466 — on  the  causes  of  drop- 
sies, 407 — his  method  of  treating  the  disorder,  468,  469 — medicines 
recommended  by  him,  469, 470^ — his  opinion  on  angina  pectoris,  470 
— analysis  of  the  dropsical  fluid,  471. 
Black  Seoy  importance  of  to  Russia,  considered,  376 — 379* 
Bravery  of  the  British  soldiers  on  their  landing  at  Alexandria,  185» 
Bridal  of  Triermain,  a  poem,  480 — ^remarks  on,  480,  481**-extract 
from,  481— fable  of  the  poem,  487 — 489 — extracts  from,  with  re- 
.marks,  492—497. 
Britain  has  done  little  towards  disabusing  the  people  of  the  continent, 
«41 — ^the  situation  of  the  British  islands,  peculiarly  favourable  for  car- 
rying on  the  fisheries,  265,  266 — schemes  for  improving  the  British 
.     fisheries,  with  remarks,  296 — 293.    See  Fisheries. 
Buonaparte,  spirited  portrait  of  his  character,  by  M.  Baraoni,  43,  44-* 
his  policy  in  keeping  the  people  of  Europe  ignorant  of  passing  events,' 
39>  40— designs  of,  on  Persia,  83 — sends  an  embassy  to  Persia,  which 
i$  frustrated,  83 — 85 — confirmation  of  the  massacre  at  Jaffa  by  hioD) 
205 — proofs  of  his  tyranny  over  the  French  press,  and  the  minds  of 
French  writers,  367. 

c. 

Caleoon,  or  water-pipe,  universally  used  in  Persia,  78. 

Canaanitish  Nations,  destruction  of,  proved  to  be  reconcileable  with  the 

moral  justice  of  God,  340 — ^342. 
Carnival  at  Malta,  description  of,  22,  23. 
Qastruccio,  character  and  death  of,  459, 460. 
Character  of  thcf  Maltese,  remarks  on,  18,  19— of  Mr.  Fox,  322,  323— 

of  Mr.  Wakefield,  318, 319. 
'Charles  of  Jnjou,  battle  between,  and  Manfred  King  of  Naples,  448— 

450— defeats  Manfred,  450,  451r-chaFacter  of,  452— refiection  <« 

his 
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his  conduct  to  Coniadin,  452, 453 — his  fleet  destroyed  and  himself  a 
fugitive,  453,  454— death,  454. 

Christianky^  the  ablest  defences  of,  produced  in  England,  31 — peculiar 
intrepidity  of  Bishop  Horsley,  in  bringing  its  doctrines  into  view,  32— 
in  what  manner  it  should  be  propagated  in  the  east,  240, 241. 

Cicero,  character  of,  by  Mr.  Fox,  324. 

Circle,  Investigation  of  an  approximate  geometri(;al  division  of  the 
circle,  by  Dr.  Hutton,  404 — on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  405 
— 407. 

Clarke  (Dr.  E.  D.)  Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  l62 
— character  of  the  author's  style  and  manner,  l63,  l64 — 206 — Con- 
.  sjLantinople,  but  little  altered  from  what  it  anciently  was,  l65,  l66-^ 
visit  to  the  Seraglio,  l66,  167 — departure  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Dardanelles,  169 — passage  down  the  Hellespont,  IZO^Homer  illus- 
trated, t6. — observation  on  the  general  character  of  the  topography 
of  ancient  Greece,  170,  171 — discoveries  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  Troad, 
173 — the  ruins  of  Palaio  Kallifat,  those  of  New  Ilium,  174 — ruinis 
of  Rhoeteium,  175 — examination  of  the  real  situations  of  the  Xanthus 
and  Simois,  176 — 178 — simple  manners  of  the  Idsean  peasants,  17 S^ 
"^79 — beautiful  appearance  of  Patmos,  180 — present  condition  of 
the  Greek  peasantry,  182 — amphibious  inhabitants  of  (he  islands  of 
Syme  and  Nizyrus,  183- — ruins  and  sepulchral  cave  of  Telmessus, 
183,  184 — ^arrival  at  Alexandria,  184. — description  of  the  landing  of 
the  British  troops  there,  185,  186 — visit  to  Acre,  iPQ-r-character 
and  anecdotes  of  Djezzar  Pacha,  Igp — 192 — ruins  at  Af  re,  1^2. — St. 
John  the  alnisgiver,  the  patron  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  ib, — ruias 
of  a  church  at  Seppboury,  193— ^Iress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy 
Land,  194--~pfesent  state  of  Nazareth,  ib, — the  n^oi^t  of  Beatitudes, 
195 — notice  of  the  Druses,  196 — the  hot  baths  of  Tiberias,  ib, — fe^? 
tility  of  the  Holy  Land,  198 — present  state  of  Jerusalem,  199 — the 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  ascertained,  199 — 202 — arrival  at  Bethle* 
hem  and  Jaffa,  204 — confirmation  of  the  account  of  the  massacre  at 
Jaffa  by  Buonaparte,  205 — his  exaggerated  statements  concerning 
Russia,  disbelieved,  368,  369. 

CleoOf  Aristophanes'  enmity  to,  examined,  146 — J|.48, 

CHmate  of  Persia,  notice  of,  60^ 

Co^ec  (West  IntUan)  successfully  introdqped  throiighout  the  levant,  2/. 

Colman  (George J  Vagaries  Vindicated^  346 — its  design  to  vindicate  the 
dulness  and  obscenity  of  his  former  work,  346 — extracts  and  remarks 
'  on  it,  347,  348. 

Columella,  observation  of,  on  planting,  47. 

Comedy  of  Aristophanes,  how  far  different  from  that  of  the  modems, 
141,  142 — estimate  of  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  142,  143 — i6q, 
161. 

(Commerce  of  the  Persians,  75. 

ConciHo  popolare  at  Malta,  examination  of  its  pretended  ^uthority^ 
10—12. 

Constantinople,  but  little  altered  from  what  it  anciently  was,  l65,  166 
ir-the  Seraglio  there,  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  166,  107. 
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Cdurf  <i^,  CQiioius  of  the  inhabitants  6f  Syme  and  NiKyrus,  189. 
CvmbcrlofuTs  version  of  Aristophanes'  *  Cloikb^'  remarkable    for  its 

ftdeltty  ajhd  elegance^  150. 
Ofprus^  present  deplorable  state  of,  186,  187* 

I>. 

I>ay.  Remark  of  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  word  c/oy,  as  used  by  Mos«^ 
34. 

]Deanfs,  or  gang  robberies  in  India,  account  of,  2^3,  224 — note, 

JPtnsitv  of  the  earth,  excellent  calculations  for  ascertainiug,  407 — ^ 

Disio  Compasni^  character  of,  455,  456. 

Direditors  otthe  East  India  Company,  amount  of  their  patronage,  245, 
•24(5 — 248 — probable  c6nsequences  of  transferring  it  to  ministers,  con- 
sidered, 247,  248 — suggestions  for  disposing  of  the  Indian  appoint* 
ments  now  in  their  gift,  251,  262. 

fyezzar^  Pacha  of  Acre,  anecdotes  of,  19O — 192. 

JDohmieUf  (M.)  theory  of,  on  the  formation  of  the  isle  of  Malta,  Gozo, 
and  Cumino,  28. 

Pameir  (Dr,  Wm,)^  observations  on  the  climate,  manners,  and  amuse- 
ments of  Malta,  1 — character  of  the  work,  2,  3. 

X)ora/ (^Af. J,  character  of  bis  poetry,  115. 

XfOylyCKev.GJ  Lettei^  to  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,329 — allegorical  de- 
sign of  Sir  W.  D.'$  Qklipus  Judaicus,  330 — specimen  of  his  allegori- 
cal interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  331 — the  Book  of  Joshua  all^ 
jgorically  interpreted  of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  332,  33S-- 
abuse  of  astronomical  terms^  333,  334. 

Dropsies,  observations  on  the  cuuises  of,  4D7-T-in  what  manner  treateJi 
408,  46$ — medicines  recommended  for,  469,  470 — analysis  of  the 
dropsical  fluid,  47  K 

DrufeSf  brief  account  of  the,  I96. 

iXrummond  (Sir  fF,J  allegorically  interprets  the  Scriptures  in  his  (Edi- 
pus  Judaicus,  330 — specimen  of  his  mode  of  interpreting,  331 — the 
Book  of  Joshua,  allegorical  of  a  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  332, 

-  333 — borrows  his  scheme  from  Dupuis,  333 — is  angrily  vindicated 
from  the  strictures  of  Mr.  D'Oyly,  by  Vindex,  335— reasons  for  bis 
allegorical  interpretations,  33o— examination  thereof,  337 — 339— 

.  his  objections  to  those  passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  convey  an 
idea  of  the  materiality  of  the  Pivine  Being,  refuted,  339,  340— the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanite  nations  reconcileable  with  the  moral 
Justice  of  God,  340—342 — proof  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by 
Moses,  343,  344— remarks  on  the  credulous  incredulity  of  sceptics, 

.  544—346, 

puchs {Mademoiselle J ^  SiXiecdoXtsoif  lis. 

J)uiisier  (Mr,)^  hi3  translation  of  Aristophanes  inferior  to  Cumber- 
land's, 151. 

Dutch  Fisheries^  the  mine  of  wealth  to  the  United  Provinces,  272— 
number  of  persons  and  vessels  einployed  in,  ib. — their  great  conso- 
quent  prosijerity,  273,  274-^the  causes  oi  their  success  poiuted  but, 
282,  283— indignilies  to  which  th^jf  ar^  obliged  to  fmd  in  Japan* 
i^J,  442. 

M^rtk, 
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E. 

Earth,  cklctilatioiis  for  ascertaining  the  density  of,  407,  ^9' 

East  India  Company,  beneficial  effects  of  its  government  in  India,  225, 
e^  «e^.— ^constitution  of  its  boards  of  revenue  and  trade,  225 — ^uaJifi- 
Cations  of  collectors  of  its  revenues,  225,  226 — every  transaction  of 
its  servants  is  made  a  matter  of  record,  226 — admirable  judicial  sys- 
tem established  by  the  company,  226',  et  seq, — circuit  courts,  227^^ 
Nizamut  Adawlut,  227 — the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut,  or  court  of 
appeal,  227 — British  subjects,  in  the  company's  territories,  are  ame- 
nable only  to  the  supreme  cdurts  at  the  presidencies  for  criminal  of- 
fences,'228 — the  goodness  of  the  company's  present  system  admitted, 
228 — Mr.  Grant's  reasons  for  maintaining  the  present  system,  241, 
242 — examined  and  refuted,  243,  et  seq. — amount  of  .the  patrotiage 
enjoyed  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  245,  246 — the 
probable  consequences  of  transferring  it  to  His  Majesty's  ministers 
Considered,  247,  248 — remarks  on  the  company's  conduct,  pn  ac- 
cotmt  of  renewing  their  charter,  250 — suggestions  for  disposing  of 
the  Indian  appointments,  251,  252.      , 

tiloHts^  (tribe  of)  account  of  their  hospitality,  65,  66. 

Ehnsley  (Petri)  Euripidis  HeravUdce,  348 — observations  on  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  i6.— causes  why  ihey  were  held  in  general  estimation, 
349 — remarks  on  his  defects,  350 — the  Heraclidae  one  of  the  most 
neglected  of  his  tragedies^  351 — plan  of  Mr.  Elmsley's  edition,  352 — 
extracts  from  his  various  readings,  with  remarks,  353,  366. 

Emigrants  to  America,  deplorable  condition  of,  284,  285. 

Encyclopedists,  curious  quarrel  of,  with  their  publisher,  102. 

Ehffish  Fisheries,  importance  of  encouraging.    See  Fisheries. 

English  Language,  necessity  of  introducing  and  establishing  it  in  Malta 
and  Gozo,  lb,  17. 

Entertainments  (Persian)  described,  79* 

Epicurean  Philosophy,  remarks  on,  by  Paley,  393. 

Epistolary  style  of  Mr.  Fox,  320,  328— of  Mr.  Wakefield,  321,  326. 

Eton  (Irm.J  materials  for  a  history  of  Malta,  1 — character  of  his  work,  3. 

Evripidcs,  Aristophanes'  supposed  antipathy  to  him  examined,  146\ 
See  Elmsley, 

Evelyn's  (John J  Syka,  a  discourse  of  forest  trees,  45 — planting  not  re- 
garded by  the  ancient  agricdlturists,  47 — the  civil  war  gave  the  first 
blow  to  the  forests  and  woods  of  England,  48 — planting  encouraged 
by  Charles  11.  48 — origin  and  character  of  Evelyn's  work,  48, 49 — it 
gave  an  impulse  to  planting,  50 — encouragements  to  planting,. longe- 
vity, 52 — the  profit  arising  from  quick  growing  trees,  53 — qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  planter,  54 — Evelyn  had  a  true  taste  of  picturesque 
beauty,  55 — many  important  plants  might  probably  be  obtained  ifrom 
the  great  southern  continent,  56. 

F. 

Ears  (province  oQ  desolated  state  of. 

Feinaigle  (M,)  new  Art  of  Memory  founded  on  his  principles,  125 — re- 
flexions on  artificial  hoips  of  the  memory,  125,  126 — \ht  topical  me- 
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mory  of  the  ancients,  126 — M.  Feinaigle's  system,  a  method  of  recall 
ling  to  the  mind  certain  past  trains  of  ideas  by  various  associations 
« of  sight  succeeding  each  other  in  preconcerted  order,  and  of  employ- 
ing consonants  as  types  of  numerals,  127,  128 — outline  of  the  first  of 
these  two  methods,  128,  130 — and  of  the  substitution  of  letters  for 
figures,  130,  131 — remark  on  the  execution  of  the  work,  132. 

Terriar  (Dr.  John)  Essay  on  Apparitions^  304 — Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
on  the  universal  belief  in  apparitions  not  true  in  fact,  }6.-T-plan  of  the 
vforky  305 — examination  of  the  assertion  that  the  impressions  pro- 
duced on  some  of  the  external  senses,  especially  on  the  eye,  are  more 
durable  than  the  impressing  cause,  305,  3^6 — singular  instance  of 
supposed  apparition  in  the  case  of  MM.  Bezuel  and  Desfontaines, 
307,  308 — account  of  a  polypus  ghost,  from  Lucian,  308,  309 — ner- 
vous attacks  may  be  considered  as  a  solution  of  the  supposed  ap** 
^rpearance  of  ghosts,  309,  310 — examination  of  the  degree  of  testi* 
mony  to  be  allowed  to  persons  pretending  to  have  seen  ghosts*  310, 
311 — whimsical  blunder  from  coincidence  of  names,  311,  312. 

Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land  proved,  198. 

Iielding's  version  of  Aristopltanes  inferior  to  that  of  Cumberland,  150. 

Field  sports^  Mr.  Fox's  opinion  on,  320,  321. 

Fiesoky  fabulous  history  of,  446. 

JRjgr*  (Maltese),  acc9unt  of,  25. 

Fisheries  (British)  Tracts  on^  265 — the  British  islands  peculiarly  fa* 
vourably  situated  for  carrying  on  fisheries,  265,  266 — the  high  price 
of  provisions  a  cogent  reason  for  promoting  them,  266 — natural  his- 
tory of  the  herring,  267,  268 — other  esculent  fish,  268, 269 — mac- 
kerel and  pilchard  fisheries,  269, 270 — salmon  and  oyster  fisheries, 
270,  271 — number  of  persons  and  vessels  employed  in  the  Dutch 
fisheries,  and  their  consequent  prosperity,  271,  272 — difierent  mea- 
sures proposed  at  various  times  for  promoting  the  British  fisheries, 
273,  282 — causes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  successful  pro* 
secution  of  the  English  fisheries,  274,  et  seq. — the  poverty  of  a  fisher- 
man's occupation,  274 — the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  London  mar- 
ket,   and  the  abuses  practised  by  fish  salesmen,  275 — iniquitous 
combination  of  the  Billinsgate  salesmen,  276,  277 — ^impediments  to 
the  breaking  of  this  combination,  276,  278 — uncertainty  of  the  price, 
277 — difficulty  of  supplying  the  markets  by  water  carriage,  278 — 
suggestions  for  removing  these  impediments,  279 — the  establishment 
of  new  markets,  ib. — which,  as  proved  from  an  experiment,  virould 
completely  answer,  ^9,  280 — large  quantities  of  fish  purchased  and 
sold  at  reduced  prices  by  the  Committee  for  Relief  of  the  Manufac- 
turing poor,  ?80,  281 — the  removal  of  the  prejudices  of  the  common 
people  necessary,  281 — causes  of  the  success  of  the  Dutch  fisheries, 
282,  283 — causes  of  the  Scotch  fisheries  languishing,  283,  et  seq. — 
fishing  towns  established,  and  other  facilities  given,  285,  286 — the 
duty  on  salt  recommended  to  be  given  up  on  the  Scottish  fisheries, 
287 — beneficial  effects  of  allowing  the  free  use  of  salt  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  1784,  287 — proposal  for  improving  thie  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
?8.8 — the  Newfoundland  fisheiy  on  the  decline,  289"'Causes  thereof, 
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290 — Mr.  Schultes'  plan  for  iraprovingthe  British  fisheries,  290,  291 
— remark  thereon,  292 — a  more  reasonable  scheme  proposed  by  a^. 
anonymous  author,  292 — benefits  that  would  probably  result  from  it, 
293 — the  extension  of  the  home  fisheries  important  in  a  national 
point  of  view :  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
293 — and  create  a  nursery  for  seamen,  293,  294 — the  cause  of  the 
recent  captures  by  American  ships  was  probably  the  circumstance  of 
almost  every  tenth  man  being  a  foreigner,  294 — the  encouragement 
of  the  fisheries  is  almost  equally  important  in  a  naval  point  of  view, 
on  the  recurrence  of  peace,  as  during  war,  295 — as  it  would  furnish 
employ  for  great  numbers  of  seamen  who  would  otherwise  be  desti- 
tute, 295,  296 — the  attention  of  government  incited  to  our  home 
fisheries,  29^ — the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  is  the  right  of  Britain,  297 
— which  has  been  Used  with  moderation,  298 — the  experiment  of  a 
licensed  fishery,  by  foreign  nations,  tried  and  failed,  293,  300 — a  li- 
mited fishery  tried,  without  success,  300 — opinions  of  civilians  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  British  seas,  301,  302 — the  necessity  urged  of  form-* 
ing  a  numerous  and  expert  body  of  fishermen  during  the  war  to  pre« 
vent  a  rivalry  in  the  fisheries  by  other  nations,  303,  304. 

Florentines,  simple  manners  of,  in  the  13th  century,  464,  46ff. 

Fox  (Right  Hon.  Chirks  James)  Correspondence'  with  Mr,  IFakefield^ 
313 — his  high  character  depreciated  by  the  publication  of  his  Histo- 
rical Fragment,''314 — remarks  on  its  spirit  and  tendency,  314,  ?15— » 
disappointment  of  the  public  on  its  appearance,  315, 3\6 — character 
of  his  epistolary  style,  320,  328 — letter  to  Mr.  Wali;efield  on  the  in- 
nocency  of  field  sports,  320,  321 — political  character  of  Mr.  Fox, 
322,  323 — his  opinion  of  Cicero,  324 — of  Ovid,  325 — of  Apollonitis 
Rhodius,  325,  326 — ^Virgil  copied  much  from  ApoUonius,  326. 

Foote,  character  of,  as  a  comic  writer,  154. 

Futteh  Alt  Khan^  the  present  sovereign  of  Persia|  character  of,  62,  63?-^ 
his  numerous  issue.  66, 

o, 

Galilee,  present  state  of,  193. 

Gardanne  (General)  sent  by  Buonaparte  into  Persia,  83 — the  objects  of 

his  mission  frustrated,  85. 
Gargarus  (Mount)  notice  of,  179^ 

Geo^Wn  (Madame)  anecdotes  of,  105,  107.  ^ 

Geargian  women,  remarkable  beauty  of,  78. 
Ghosts,  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  on  the  supposed  general  belief  of  ghosti- 

not  true  in  fact,  305.     See  Ferriar. 
Giacinto  (Padre  Carlo)  Saggio  di  Agricoltura  per  le  Isole  di  Malta  e  G<h 

zo,  1 — character  of  his  work,  2.     See  Malta. 
God,  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  will  of  God  concerning  man,  32, 33.        ^ 
Grant  (Charles J  on  the  Expediency  of  maintaining  the  Indian  System^  218 

— defects  in  the  author's  style,  ib, — state  of  India  under  the  Maho^i^ 

medan  government,  particularly  of  Bengal,  219, 225 — improved  state 

of  India  under  the  E^ast  India  Company's  government,  225,  et  seq.-^ 

See  India, 
Qreece  (ancient),  remark  on  its  general  topography,  170,  171 — present 

9t«^  of  the  Greek  peasantry,  ^8^. 

Grt}^ 
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tSrre^  (Dr.)  Memoria  Technical  l^ir-outUnes  of  bis  plan  and  iu  ap- 
pLicatioDy  133 — 136 — it  may  aUp  be  usefully  extended  U>  commer- 
cial and  financial  details,  137»  133.      ^^ 

Great  tandy  desert  of  t'ersia  described,  59» 

Grimm  (Baron  de).,  Correspondancc  Uttirairt^  &c.  pO^reflections  on 
the  polished  state  of  society  in  France  ui  the  last  century,  %9 — 

•  anecdotes  and  character  of  M.  de  Grimm,  90>  91 — was  a  decided 
petit  maitre,  9^ — anecdotes  of  the  French  philosophers,  93,  94-— of 
Voltaire,  9^f  95 — Voltaire  appointed  temporal  fiuher  of  the  cj^pu- 
cbins,  95— sits  for  hia  statue,  9o— ^severity  of  his  satire^  9f7 — disgrace- 

•  .fill  anecdote  of,  t6.— curious  visit  of  M.  Barthe  to  Voltaire,  ^^ — 
Voltaire  returns  to  Paris,  99 — rj^mark  on  his. character,  99,  100— 

•  character  and  anecdotes  of  Rousseau,  100-^l()2':-curious  dem^le  be- 
tween the  £lncyclopedistsatid  their  publisher^  102, 103^— observations  of 
M*  de  Grimm  on  the  supposed  advantagjes  of  a  philosophical  a^  over 
times  of  less  illumiDation,  103, 1 04 — anecdotes  of  General  Clerk,  105 
— of  Madame  Geoffrin,  105 — 107 — of  the  Marquise  du  De&nd,  108 
of  the  President  Henault,  109^-of  Helvetius^  109, 1 10 — of  Marmon- 
tel,  116,  111 — the  English  stage  suited  only  to  Englishmen,  the 
French  to  Frenchmen,  and  why,  1 1 1 — observations  on  the  French 

•  stage.  111,  11$ — anecdotes  of  French  actors,  112 — of  Le  Kain,  ib, 
of  Mademoiselle  Ducl(>s,  113— of  Sophie  Amaud,  113 — of  Made- 
moiselle Guimard,  1 14— of  Vestris,  ib. — character  of  Dorat's  poetry, 
115 — translation  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  into  French  by  M.  Co^ 
lardeau,  ib. — iti^  fiulure  accounted  for,  115,  11 6— mischievous 
anecdote  of  Piron,  11 6. 

.Guehres  persecuted  in  Persia,  75 — prosperously  settled  in  India,  i^.  76. 

Guelpk  md  GibeUin  factions^  origin  of,  457»  458, 

GtttfTzardl  (Mademoiselle),  anecdotes  of^  114. 

Gunnery  J  important  experiments  in,  to  ascertain  the  expansive  force  of 

gunpowder,  413 — 41 6. 
Gdra  Gircindj  a  Sikh  chieftain,  anecdotes  of,  475. 
Gdrk-matAy  or  grand  council  of  the  Sikhs,  account  of,  478. 

H. 

HqfiZj  tomb  of,  visited  by  the  Persians,  80. 

Hedges  (Sir  Charles)  opinion  of,  on  the  extent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  seas,  301,302. 

Hellespont^  passage  of  Dr.  Clarke  down,  170 — Homer's  epithet  of  it, 
illustrated,  Und. 

Jfe/ve/m,  anecdotes  of,  1099  110. 

Henmilt  (the  President),  character  of,  109. 

Herring  fishery  y  observations  on,  268.  ^ 

Hillak,  ruins  of,  73. 

Homer f  illustration  of,  17O. 

HOrsley  (Bishop),  sermons  of,  30 — parallel  characters  of  Bishops  Por- 
teus  and  Horsley,  30,  31 — peculiar  excellencies  of  Horsley's  and 
Barrow's  sermons,  31y  32 — peculiar  intrepidity  of  the  Bishop  in 
bringing  forward  the  doctrines  of  christianiity,  32 — Bishop  Horsiey's 
sermons  peculiarly  adapted  to  strong,,  cultivated  minds^  33 — ex- 
tracts, 


tracts,  on  the  will  of  God  concerning  man*  32,  33 ;  on  the  sense  of 
the  word  *  day*  as  used  by  Moses,  34 ;  on  the  evil  of  stl>batk-break- 

.  ing,  34,  ^^ ;  on  the  daf  of  judgment,  35 ;  on  the  true  church  of 
God,  36 ;  on  the  human  will,  and  the  necessity  of  the  freedom  of 
human  actions,  36,  37 — remark  on  his  opinion  relative  to  the  vital 
principle,  38 — concluding  reflections,  39^ 

Hunter  (Dr.  Thomas),  character  of  his  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylya,  50, 
51, 56 — the  publication  of  it  revived  the  spirit  of  planting,  51* 

Hutton  (Dr.  Charles),  Mathematical  and  PMbmpkkal  Tracti^  400 — enu- 
meration of  subjects,  400,  401^^new  method  for  the  valuation  of 
certain  numeral  infinite  series,  401,  402 — complete  demonstration 
of  the  binomial  theorem  in  the  case  of  fractional  exponents,  403 — 
on  the  geometrical  division  of  circles  and  ellipses,  403,  404 — ^inves- 
tigation of  an  approximate^ geometrical  division  of  the  circle,  404 — 
on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  405—407 — excellent  calculations 
for  ascertaining  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  407—409 — on  the 
algebra  of  the  Indians,  410— -processes  for  solving  Diophantine  pro- 
blems, 411,  412 — algebra  of  the  Italians,  412 — important  experi- 
inents  in  gunnery,  and  on  the  expansive  force  of  powder,  413,  4l6 
— experiments  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  air  as  applied  to 
military  projectiles,  41 6,  417 — concluding  remarks  on  Dr.  HuttonV 
character  as  a  mathematical  writer,  418. 

I. 

Ida  (Mount),  simple  manners  of  its  peasants,  178,  179* 

Jlium  (New),  ruins  of,  174. 

Jndioy  state  of,  under  the  Mahommedan  government,  219 — the  Mogul 
government  a  complete  despotism,  219»  220 — outline  of  the  Mogul 
system  of  government,  220 — oppression  of  the  landholders  by  the 
zemindars,  221 — defects  of  the  financial  system,  ilnd» — of  the  judicial 
system,  222 — refinements  of  the  Mahommedan  law  respecting  mur- 
der, 222,  223 — decoits  or  gang  robbers,  223 — have  increased  under 
the  British  goyemment,  224,  note — state  of  the  country  under  the 
East  India  Company,  225,  et  seq. — constitution  of  the  Boards  of  re- 
venue and  trade,  225 — qualifications  and  duties  of  collectors  of  reve- 
nue, 225,  226 — every  transaction  in  India  is  made  a  matter  of  record, 
226 — judicial  authorities  of  India,  226 — circuit  courts,  227 — the  Ni- 
zaraut  Adawlut,  its  powers  and  duties,  227 — Sudder  Dewannee  Adaw- 
lut,  or  court  of  appeal,  ib, — British  subjects  are  amenable  only  to  su- 
preme courts  for  criminal  offences,  228 — the  goodness  of  the  present 
system  admitted  to  a  certain  extent,  228,  229 — present  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  country  described,  231,  232 — in  what  manner 
supported,  232 — the  arguments  against  altering  the  present  system 
refuted,  233,  234 — causes  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  235 — arguments 
which  might  be  urged  by  a  Brahmin  on  the  apprehension  of  a  change 
in  their  religious  system,  236 — 240 — su^estions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  missionaries  should  be  sent  out  to  India,  240,  241— obsta- 
cles ofiered  by  the  £ast  Indian  system  to  the  colonization  of  India^ 
241,  242 — examination  and  refutation  of  these  obstacles,  243,  et  seq. 
•^r^si^Bt  amount  of  patronage  in  the  possession  of  the  Directors, 

246, 
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245,  Z4/6j  248 — the  consequences  of  transferring  this  to  minister^ 
conndered,  247,  248 — remark  on  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company  relative  to  the  renewal  of  thdr  charter,  250*-6ag^tioQ 
lor  disposing  of  Indian  appointments,  251,  252. 

Indian  a^ebroj  brief  account  of,  410 — 412,     • 

Infinite  series  (numeral),  new  method  for  their  valuation  proposed  bjr 
Dr.  Hutton,  40^. 

irelandf  proposal  for  improving  the  fisheries  of,  288,  289* 

Ispahan  and  its  public  buildings  described,  70,  71* 

J. 

"Jqffop  massacre  at,  by  Buonaparte,  confirmed,  235. 

Japan f  Russian  embassy  to,  cajoled,  440. 

terusalemy  present  state  of,  199 — the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  ascer- 
tained, 199 — 20?.     . 

Jones  (Sir  Harford),  successful  mission  of,  to  l^ersia,  85. 

jQjtson  (Ben),  successfully. imitated  Aristophanes,  155. 

Joshua  (Book  of),  attempt  to  prove  it  allegorical  of  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar,  322,  323. 

Judgment  (day  of),  impressive  remark  of  Bishop  Horsley  on,  35,  36. 

/tf(|K^fjryf/e7;t  (defective),  of  the  Mahommedan  government  in  India, 
222 — excellent  system  introduced  by  the  East  India  Company,  %%7^ 
228. 

Jurisprudence^  defective,  of  Malta,  illustrated,  14* 

K. 

Komtschatka^  desolate  state  of,  442 — causes  thereof,  443. 

JLhonsar  (village),  fertility  and  beautiful  appearance  of,  69*  70, 

JTAora^^it  (province),  unsettled  state  of,  62.^ 

Khosistan  (the  ancient  Susiana),  present  desolate  state  of,  6?^  6S. 

Kinneir  (James  Macdonald),  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Emm 
pire,  57 — character  of  the  work,  88,  89.     See  Persia. 

Knox  (John),  character  of,  418,  419 — examination  of  his  conduct  re- 
lative to  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  422—426 — his  de- 
struction of  monastic  buildings  censured',  427,428 — remarks  on  the 
prophetic  powers  with  which  some  of  his  admirers  have  invested  him, 
431,  432 — traits  of  resemblance  between  him  aitd  Calvin,  432. 

Krimea,  ancient  inhabitants  of,  376 — little  known  or  frequented  fop 
commercial  purposes  before  the  14tb  century,  377 — annexed  1^  the 
Empress  Catherine  to  her  dominions,  373,  377 — the  soil  of  the  Cri^ 
mea  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  productions  of  more  southern 
climates,  377 — importance  of  its  ports  to  Russia,  378,  379- 

JTrt/AfTw^ern  (Captain),  reply  to  the  complaint  of,  against  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  434,  435. 

L. 

tangsdoiff^fl,  H.  von),  Voyage  rqund  the  Worlds  433 — character  of  as 
fl  voyager,  43^ — abstract  of  his  sagacious  remarks  on  anthropopha- 
gism,  436 — 438 — arrival  at  Owhyee,  438— -improvement  of  the 
Sandwich  islanders  in  civilisation,  439 — fleet  of  Toraoomah, ,  439 — 
tke  Russian  embassy  to  ^eddo  cajoled  by  the  Japanese,  440^  441— 

tndig- 
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indignities  to  which  the  Dutch  are  subjected  in  Japan,  441,  442 — 
and  imposed  on  the  Russian  ambassador,  442 — deserted  state  of 
Kamtschatka,  442,  443. 

Low  (Dr.  Bishop  of  Carlisle^,  brief  character  of,  S8S. 

Le  Kaifiy  excellence  of  kis  acting,  1 1 2 — anecdotes  of,  ib. 

iiterature  and  literary  establishments  of  the  Persians,  80. 
ongevity  the  reward  of  planting,  52. 

M. 

M^Crie  (John),  Life  of  John  Knox,  418 — character  of  the  work,  419—^ 
421,  433 — account  of  Knox's  conduct  respecting  the  assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  422 — remarks  thereon,  422-^426 — the  interfe* 
rence  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy  on  great  occasions  constitutional* 
427 — Knox's  destruction  of  monastic  buildings  censured,  427,  428 — 
the  church  of  Scotland  established  on  presbyterian  principles,  428—. 
remarks  on  their  tendency,  429 — *^te  Scottish  reformers  accomplish- 
ed and  elegant  scholars,  429,  430 — character  of  their  pulpit  el6-» 
quence,  430 — remarks  on  the  prophetical  powers  with  which  Knox's 
admirers  have  invested  him,  431, 432 — traits  of  resemblance  between 
Knox  and  Calvin,  432 — general  observation  on  the  characters  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  432,  433. 

Mackerel  fishery  y  observations  on,  269* 

Malcolm  (Colonel)  sent  on  a  successful  mission  to  Persia,  83— sent  a  se* 
cond  time,  and  is  frustrated,  85 — causes  of  his  success  and  his  failure, 
accounted  for,  ibid. 

Malcolm  (Sir  J.)  sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  472 — ^account  of  their  worship, 
472 — and  of  their  founder,  Nanac  Shah,  473,  474 — and  of  his  suc- 
cessor Guru  Govind,  475,  476 — the  Sikhs  persecuted  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  477 — their  Giirti-mata,  or  grand  council,  478 — general 
character  of  the  Sikhs,  478,  479. 

Malespini's  history  of  Italy,  character  of,  446 — the  ground-work  of  Vil- , 
lani's,  ib^ 

MaltOj,  observations  on  the  natural  antd  political  history  of,   1,  etseq. — 
state  of  the  Maltese,  under  the  government  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  3 — situation  of  the  country,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  4^  5 — 
mild  and  wise  government  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  5,  6 — causes  of. 
the  discontents  amongst  the  Maltese,  7 — 9 — examination  of  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  the  Concilio  popolare,  10 — 12 — necessity  urged  of 
raising  a  revenue  within  the  island,  and  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
the  public  functionaries,  13 — imperfect  state  of  the  Maltese  jurispru-. 
dence,  illustrated,  14— two  expedients  suggested  for  giving  influence 
to  our  government  in  the  islands  of  Malta*  and  Gozo — first,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  militia,  15,  16 — secondly,  the  introduction  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  English  language,  10,  17 — as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  island  should  be  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Britain,  17, 18 — de- 
fects of  the  Maltese  character,  vengeance,  excessive  sordidness  of 
disposition,  and  overweening  conceit,  18-^these  are  counterbalanced 
by  their  chastity,  piety,.  &c.  18 — their  bravery  and  fidelity,  I9— 
puppy  brotb>  a  remedy  for  the  disease  of  xhe  scanto,  19,20 — their 

«  dresjj, 


dnsSi  on  tht  festival  of  St.  Peter,  SO-^upersfitron  of  tlie  Mklteser 
$l«~beaiittftil  sittmtion,  and  picturesque  views  afforded  by  the  coan^ 
try,  $1,  22 — amusements  of  the  Maltese^  at  La  Valletta,  22,  23 — 
museum  and  its  curiosities,  23,  24 — vecetable  productions,  S4,  23 — 
deficient  state  of  agricuhure,  a  reproach  to  B^taiti,  26,  27—clnnate 
of  Malta,  2&-*-M.  Dolomieu's  theory  on  the  iski  of  Malta  and  Gozdf 
«8,  39. 

Mm  (Isle  of,)  its  flourishing  fishery  in  17S4,  2S7^^to  what  cause  attri-* 
buted,  ib, 

Mmffred  (King  of  Naples)  battle  between  and  Ckarles  ^f  Anym,  447— 
4M— is  defeated  and  slain,  450,  451. 

MmnfiKhireB  of  the  Persians,  74. 

Mamii,  the  establishment  of  three  new  ones,  for  the  saleoCfibh,  iiee«»< 
saiy  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  279^ 

MoffMniel,  anecdoScs  of,  llO,  111. 

MmHage  settlement  of  the  Maltese,  carious  clanse  ki,  fO. 

Maaacre  at  Jaffis,  by  Buonaparte,  confirmation  of,  203. 

Mweuiley  (^USamJ  MemoirM  of  Dr.  FtOe^,  98S-H;}mra<^ter  of  the 
work,  389 — of  Dr.  John  Law,  388— anecdotes  of  the  early  lile  and 
studies  ck  Paley,  990,  391 — honourable  anecdote  of  bis  virtuoua 
conduct  at  the  university,  391, 392 — is  appointed  chapkun  to  Bishop 
Law,  and  Chancellor,  &c.  of  Cariiisle,  393 — extract  of  his  prize  m* 
sertation  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  392,  398--pulpk  st^le  of 
Baley,  393 — reasons  why  Paley  was  promoted,  late  in  \ih,  394,  395 
— his  tranquil  death,  396 — estimate  of  his  literary  character,  396> 
397 — his  excellence  as  a  moral  instructor^  398,  399* 

Medical  education,  reflections  on,  118,  119' 

Memory,  obsenrations  on  the  topical  memory  of  tJhe  ancients,  126 — re- 
flections on  artificial  helps  for  it,  125, 126— outline  of  M.  Feinaigle's 
plan  of  artificial  memory,  128—131  —of  Df.  Grey's  sjrstem,  133 — 138. 

Muitary  force  of  the  Persians,  probable  amoual  of,  66 

Militia,  expediency  of  establishing  in  Malta,  urged,  15,  I6. 

Mirza  (Abba&,)  heir  apparent  to  the  Persian  throne,  amiable  character 
of,  67. 

Missionaries,  in  what  manner  to  be  sent  to  India,  240,  241. 

Mogul  go^rnment  iff  India,  account  of,  219.  220 — oppression  of  the 
landholders,  under  the  semindars,  221 — defcctite  financial  system, 
221,  222— defects  of  its  judicial  system,  229. 

MoUire,  successfully  imitated  Aristophanes,  153. 

McmigalMard  (M.J  sur  la  Puissance  Rttsse,  &c.  366 — proofs  of  the  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte  over  the  minds  of  French  writers,  367 — important  si-» 
tuation  of  Russia  at  the  present  time,  367 — exaggerated  accounts  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  disbelieved,  368,  369— traits  of  resemblance  between 
Britain  and  Russia,  370-^ remarks  on  the  gross  flattery  of  M.  Mont-> 
galiiard,  371 — his  work,  an  enlarged  view  of  the  false  position,  that 
Russia  and  England  are  the  sole  causes  of  the  war,  371 — chimerical 
scheme  of  confining  the  Russian  empire  within  Siberia,  372 — revo- 
lutions in  the  Russian  empire,  372,  373— character  and  projects  of 
Peter  the  Great,  373 — feeble  condition  of  the  Ttichish  empire,.  ^74 

•9  — examt- 
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— examination  of  the  importance  of  the  Black  Sea,  876»  ti  seq^ 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Krimea,  376 — the  Krimea  little  known,  or 
frequented  for  commercial  purposes,  befbre  the  14th  century,  377-^ 
annexed  by  Catherine  to  her  dominions,  3/3 — 377 — the  Krimea  fa- 
vourable for  the  culture  of  cotton  and  silk-worms,  377 — relative  im- 
portance of  the  ports  of  Ockzakow,  Odessa,  and  Sebastopol,  378, 
379 — it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  encourage  the  naval  power  of 
Russia  in  the  Mediterranean,  381,382— importance  of  Sweden  to  the 
present  alliance,  arising  from  the  inability  of  Russia  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  military  farce  on  more  than  one  frontier  at  the  same  time, 
383 — politics  of  Russia  towards  Turkey,  384 — her  conduct  with  re* 
gard  to  the  partition  of  Poland  considered,  385 — nature  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  England  and  Russia,  386, 387. 

Morier  fJame&J  journey  into  Persia^  &c.  57— character  of  his  wonk^ 
89. — See  Persia, 

Mount  of  Beatitudes,  ascertained,  195. 

Murder,  refinements  of  the  Mahominedan  law  concerning,  $122,  22$^  • 

Mutiny  at  Vellore,  causes  of,  235. 

N. 

Natiac  Shah,  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  anecdotes  of,  473,  474. 

Nazareth^  present  state  of,  194. 

Ne-jjfoundiand fishery  on  the  decline,  289 — causes  thereof,  290 

New  Ilium,  ruins  of,  174. 

Nosology,  improved  system  of,  with  remarks,  122, 123. 

O. 

Odessa  and  Ockzakow,  importance  of  to  Russia,  379. 
Ottobuoni  ^AldobrandinoJ  disinterested  conduct  of,  465,  466. 
Ovid,  character  of,  by  Mr.  Fox,  325. 
Oyster  fishery;  observations  on,  270,  271. 

Palaio-Kallifat,  ruins  of,  1 73.    ' 

Paley  (Dr.)  memoirs  of,  388— sketch  of  his  early  life  and  studies,  3Sk),S91 
— honourable  anecdote  of  his  virtuous  conduct  at  the  university,  391, 
392— is  appointed -chaplain  to  Bishop  Law,  and  Chancellor,  &c.  of  Car- 
lisle,292 — extract  of  his  prize  dissertation  on  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy, 393 — remarks  on  his  pulpit  style,  ib. — reasons  why  Paley  was 
promoted  late  in  life,  394,  395— his  tranquil  death,  396— estimate  of 
his  literary  character,  396,  397— his  excellence  as  a  moral  instructor, 
397,  398. 

Patmos,  beautiful  appearance  of,  in  the  evening,  180. 

Patronage  of  the  Directors  of  ihe  East  India  Company,  amount  of,  245, 
246,  248 — probable  consequence  of  "transferring  it  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  considered,  247 j  248— suggestions  for  disposing  of  it,  251, 
252. 

Pauitn  (M.)  a  French  nctor,  anecdotes  of,  95. 

Peasants  of  Mount  Ida,  simple  manners  of,  178,  179— present  state  of 
the  Greek  peasantry,  182. 

Pcntattuch,  proof  that  it  was  written  tiy  Moses,  343,  344. 

Persia, 
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Persia,  by  what  tribe  originally  inhabited,  uncertain,  57— -boundaries 
and  extent,  58  —description  of  the  Great  Sandy  Desert,  59,  60 — 
climate,  60 — productions,  6l — population,  t6. — state  and  conditio|i 
of  tlie  people,  62 — character  of  the  present  sovereign,  Futteh  Ali 
Khan,  o2,  63 — system  of  internal  government,  63^  64 — barbarous 
punishment  of  the  Persian  criminal  law,  64,  65 — hospitality  of  the 
Elauts,  65,  66 — probable  amount  of  the  Persian  effective  forces,  66 
— numerous  issue  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  i6. — amiable  character 
of  the  heir  apparent,  Abbas  Mirza,  67 — great  part  of  the  province  of 
Fars  depopulated,  67 — Khosistan  (the  ancient  Susiana)  once  cele- 
brated for  its  superabundant  fertility,  now  a  desert,  68 — Irak  devas- 
tated by  the  Turcomans,  68,  69 — fertility  of  the  province  of  Ader- 
bijan,  69 — description  of  the  village  of  Kbonsar,  09, 70 — of  Shiraz, 
70— of  Ispahan,  70,  71 — of  Tehraun,  71,  72 — the  ruins  of  Rae,  72 
— of  Hillah,  72,  73 — remains  of  antiquities,  73 — manners,  arts,  ma- 
nufactures and  amusements  of  the  Persians,  74,  75 — oppressed  state 
of  the  Guebres,  or  fire  worshippers,    in  Persia,  75 — prosperously 
settled  in  India,  75,  76 — the  modern  Persians  accounted  heretics  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  76 — are  bons  vivans,  jft. — character  of  them 
by  Mr.  Kinneir,  76,  77 — Persian  ideas  of  female'  beauty,  77^  78 — 
beauty  of  the  Georgian  women,  78 — employments  of  the  women  in 
Persia,  ib, — the  Caleoon,  or  water-pipe,  generally  used,  ib. — descrip- 
tion of  an  entertainment  given  by  the  governor  of  Bushire,  79-^and 
by  the  prime  minister  at  Shiraz,  ib. — learning  of  the  Persians,  80— 
tomb  of  Hafiz,  80,  81 — modes  of  travelling  in  Persia,  81 — 'Designs 
of  the  French  Republic  on  India  through  Persia,  82 — political  mis- 
sion sent  by  Buonaparte,  frustrated  by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  84,  85 — 
present  situation  of  Sir  Gore  6usely,  in  Persia,  86— considerations 
on  the  alliance  of  Persia,  86,  87 — the  impossibility  of  a  well  disci- 
plined invading  army  keeping  possession  of  Persia,  87^  88. 

Peter  the  Great,  character  and  projects  of,  373. 

Philosophical  age,  reflections  on  its  supposed  advantage  over  times  of 
less  illumination,  103,  104. 

Pilchard  fishery,  observations  on,  269,  270. 

Piron,  anecdotes  of,  117. 

Planting  not  so  much  regarded  by  the  ancient  agriculturists,  47 — encou- 
raged by  Charles  II.  48 — impulse  given  to  it,  by  the  publication  and 
.  re-publication  of  Evelyn's  Syka,  50, 51 — encouragements  to  planting, 
longevity,  &c.  52 — and  the  profit  arising  from  growing  trees,  53 — 
qualifications  of  a  good  planter,  55 — many  important  plants  might  be 
obtained  from  the  great  southern  continent,  56, 

Poetry  of  Mr.  Scott,  examination  of,  483 — 486. 

Poland,  The  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  partition  of  Poland  considered, 
385. 

Poor,  successful  experiment  in  supplying  them  with  fish,  280,  281-^ 
the  removal  of  their  prejudices  against  fish,  as  an  article  of  food,  ne* 
cessary,  281,  282. 

Population  of  Persia,  6 1. 

Porson  (Professor)  character  of,  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  327?  328^ 

Porteus 
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Por^e?«  (Bishop),  parallel  between  him  and  Bishop  Horsley,  30,  31* 

Productions  of  Persia,  6l. 

Provisions,  the  high  price  of,  a  cogent  reason  for  encouraging  the  fish^ 

eries,  266, 
Publications,  List  of,  254 — 498. 
Fulpit  eloquence  of  the  Scottish   reformers,  remark  on,  430 — of  the 

Scottish  church  and  English  Dissenters,  on  the  decline,  Uf, 
Punishments,  barbarous,  of  the  Persian  criminal  law,  64,  65, 
Puppj/-brot/iy  a  remedy  for  the  disease  of  the  scanto,  19,  20. 

^' 

Quadrature  of  the  circle,  observations  on,  405 — 407.  > 

Quarrel,  curious,  between  the  French  encyclopedists  and  their  pub* 

Usher,  102. 
Qiiintilian,  remarks  of,  on  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients,  X26, 

R. 

Racine,  successfully  imitated  Aristophanes,  154, 

Religion  of  the  Persians,  76.    • 

Rha:tcium,  ruins  of,  175. 

Rogers  (S.)  Poems  of,  207 — character  of  his  Pleasures  of  Memory,  ib. — 
plan  of  his  Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  208— 
211 — defects  in  its  style  and  execution,  212,  213 — extracts  with 
remarks,  214 — 217. 

Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques)  anecdotes  of,  100,  102. 

Ruins  of  Rae,  the  capital  of  Persia,  in  the  reign  of  Alp^Arslan,  notice 
of,  72 — of  Hillah,  supposed  to  be  on  the  scite  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lon, 72,  73— of  Palaio-Kallifat,  173— of  New  Ilium,  174— of  Rhoe- 
teium,  1^5 — of  Telmessus,  184 — of  St.  Andrew's  church,  at  Acre, 
192— at  Sepphoury,  193. 

Russia,  importance  of,  at  the  present  time,  367 — Dr.  Clarke's  exagge- 
rated  accounts  concerning  the  Russians  disbelieved,  S68,  36*9 — traits 
of  resemblance  between  Britain  and  Russia,  370 — chimerical  scheme 
for  confining  the  Russian  empire  within  Siberia,  372 — principal  revo- 
lutions of  its  history,  372,  373 — character  and  projects  of  Peter  the 
Great,  373 — importance  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Russia,  376,  379 — it  is 
the  interest  of  England  to  encourage  the  naval  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Mediterranean,  381 — view  of  the  politics  of  Russia  towards  Turke}', 
384 — her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  considered, 
385 — nature  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Britain  and 
Russia,  386 — the  Russian  embassy  to  Japan,  cajoled,  440 — indigni- 
ties imposed  on  it,  442. 

S. 

Sabbath-breaking,  lively  portrait  of,  by  Bishop  Horsley,  34,  35. 

Salmon  fishery^  observations  on,  270. 

Salt,  beneficial  effects  of  its  free  use  in  the  isle  of  Man,  217 — the  aban- 
donment of  the  duty  on  salt  in  Scotland  recommended,  a^  aii  encou- 
ragement of  the  fisheries,  287. 

Sandwich  Islanders,  improvement  of,  in  civilization,  439. 
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Scanto  (a  Maltese  disorder),  curious  remedy  for,  19f  ^* 

Sceptic^y  remarks  on  the  credulous  incredulity  of,  344,  346* 

Sckultes  (Henry),  dissertation  on  the  public  fisheries  of  Great  Britain^  2fi5 

— his  scheme  for  improving  the  British  fisheries,  29O9  2^1 — remarks 

thereon,  292. 
Scotch  fisheries,  causes  of  their  languishing,  283,  284 — fishing  •  towns 

established  in  Scotland,  and  other  facilities  given,  285,  286 — the 

duty  on  salt  recommended  to  be  given  up,  287- 
Scottish  Reformers  were  accomplished  and  elegant  scholars,  429)  430 — 

remarks  on  their  pulpit  eloquence,  430. 
Scotland,    (church   of)   regulated  on   Presbyterian  principles,  428 — 

remarks  on  their  tendency,  429- 
Scotty  (Walter)  remarks  on  the  style  and  character  of  his  poetry,  483, 

486\ 
SeaSf  the  sovereignty  of  the,  is  the  peculiar  right  of  Britain,  297 — which 

has   ever  been    used  with    moderation,    298 — opinions  of  civilians 

thereon,  301,  302. 
Sebastopoly  importance  of,  as  a  port,  to  Russia,  379- 
Sepphourr/y  ruins  of,  193. 

Sepulchres  of  Telniessus,  184 — the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  ascer- 
tained, 199,  202. 
Seraglioy  of  tlie  Grand  Seignor,  visited  by  Dr.  Clarice,  166,  l67« 
ShiraZj  city  of,  described,  70. 
Sikhs,  account  of  their  woiship,  472 — anecdotes  of  their  founder  Nanac 

Shah,  473,  474 — and  of  his  successor  Giiru  Govind,  475 — the  Sikhs 

persecuted  by  the  Maliommedans,  477 — their  GQru-mati,  or  Grand 

Council,  478 — general  character  of  the  Sikhs,  478,  479* 
Simois  f^iwGT)  probable  course  of,  ascertained,  176,  178. 
Society^  reflections  on  the  state  of,  in  France,  in  the  last  century,  89. 
Socrates,    Aristophanes'   supposed   antipathy   to   him,   examined   and 

refuted,  145,  146 — comparison  between  him  and  Dr.  Paley,  as  moral 

instructors,  399,  400. 
Sovereignty  of  the  seas,  is  the  peculiar  right  of  Britain,  297 — which  has 

ever  been  exercised  with  moderation,  298 — opinions  on  its  extent, 

301 — opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  301,  302^ — idea  of  James  1. 

thereon,  302. 
Stage,  (Maltese)  account  of,  22 — the  English  stage  suited  only  to  the 

English,  and   the  French,  to   the  French,  lilt — anecdotes  of  the 

•French  stage  and  its  performers,  112,  115. 
Superstition  of  the  Maltese,  21 — singular  instance  of  superstition  blended 

with  revenge,  ib. 
Susiana,  ancient  fertility  of,  68 — now  a  desolate  waste,  ib. 

T. 

Taste,  national,  observations  on,  111. 

Tehraun  (city)  described,  71,  72. 

Telmessus,  sepulchral  caves  of,  184. 

Tiberias,  hot  baths  of,  still  frequented,  I96. 

Tomoonmh,  a  chieftain  of  the  Sandwich  islandS|  fleet  of,  439* 

Travelling 


Travelling  in  Persia,'  how  conducted,  81. 

Troad,  discoveries  in,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  173-  .        - , 

Turcomans,  inroads  of,  into  Persia,  68,  69> 

Turkish  Empire,  remark  on  the  imbecility.of, .  374 — ^view  of  the  politics 
of  Russia  towards  Turkey,  385. 

V. 

Valetta,  beauty  of  its  harbour  and  surrounding  country,  21— amuse* 
ments  of  its  inhabitants,  22,  23 — museum,  23,  24. 

Vellore,  causes  of  the  mutiny  at,  235. 

Vestris,  anecdotes  of,  114,  115. 

Villani  (Giovanni)  Istorie  Florentine,  444 — object  of  the  *  Societa  Tipo* 
grafica  de*  Ciassici  Italiani,'  445 — character  of  Malespini's  History, 
4)4,6 — the  groundwork  of  Villani's,  446 — curious  fable  on  the  origin 
of  Fiesole,  446 — account  of  a  great  battle  fought  near  Benevento, 
between  Manfred,  king  of  Naples,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  447,  451 — 
character  of  Charles,  452 — his  conduct  towards  Conradin,  justly  cen- 
sured, 453 — his  fleet  destroyed,  and  himself  a,  fugitive,  454 — simi- 
larity between  him  and  Buonaparte  in  his  flight  from  Mosco,  454— 
his  death,  ib, — account  of  Villani,  456 — origin  of  his  history,  457 — 
and  of  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  457,  458,  46l — 
fills  various  ofiices  of  state,  458 — character  of  Castruccio,  459, 460 — 
comparative  merits  of  Giovanni  and  Matt6o  Villani,  462 — simplicity 
of  manners  of  the  Florentines  in  the  J 3th  century,  464 — Arezzo 
treacherously  betrayed  by  the  Guelphs,  465 — noble  anecdote  of  Al- 
dobrandino  Ottobuoni,  465. 

Virgil  copied  much  from  ApolloniusRhodius,  326. 

Vital  principle,  observations  on  Bishop  Horsley's  remark  on,  38. 

Voltaire^  anecdotes  of,  95,  et  seq. — appointed  temporal  father  of  the 
capuchins,  9^ — letter  of,  to  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu/  on  that  occa- 
sion, ib. — interview  of  Pigalle,  to  take  his  model,  9^ — reflection  on 
his  opposition  to  the  Syst^me  de  la  Nature,  96 — discreditable  anecdote 
«f»  97 — curious  interview  of  Voltaire  with  the  Abb6  Coyer  and  M. 
Barthe,  98 — returns  to  Paris,  99 — his  apprehensions  that  the  founda- 
tions of  society  were  about  to  be  overthrown,  99 — vanity,  the  spring^ 
of  all  his  actions,  99,  100. 

W. 

IVakefield  (Gilbert)  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox,  313 — reflections  on 
the  injustice  of  publishing  every  fragment  that  may  have  been  left  by 
a  man  of  eminence  in  literature  or  politics,  313,  314 — literary  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Wakefield,  318— his  moral  character,  319 — Mr.  Wake- 
field s  letters  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  political  allusions,  321 — 
character  of  his  epistolary  style,  326 — his  able  character  of  Professor 
Porson,  327. 

JVill  of  God  concerning  man,  observation  of  Bishop  Horsley  on,  32,33 
— and  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  36,  37. 

X. 

Xanthus  (River),  probable  course  of,  ascertained,  i;(6,  178. 

Yoims's 
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Y. 

Youtig's  Night  Thoughts,  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  be  translated  into 
French,  115,  *  ., 

Young  (Dr.  Thomas),  Introduction  to  Medical  Littrature,  117'^ plan  of 
the  work,  117»  118 — reflections  on  medical  education,  118,  11^ — 
divisions  of  the  work,  120,  121 — improved  system  of  nosology,  with 

.    xtBlftrkSy  122, 123— accurate  distinction  between  pus  and  mucus,  121. 
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